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LETTER I. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. : 


THURSDAY MORN. EIGHT O'CLOCK, 


ER chamber-door has not 


yet been opened. I muſt 
not expect the will break- 
with me. Nor dine 
with me, I doubt. A lit- 
tle filly foul, what trou- 
ble does ſhe make to herſelf by her over- 
niceneſs All I have done to her, would 
have been looked upon as a frotick only, 
a romping- bout, and laughed off by nine 
parts in ten of the ſex accordingly. The 
more the makes of it, the more painful to 
herſelf, as well as to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it not better, 
upon her own notions; that ſhe ſeemed 
not / ſenſible as ſhe will make herſelf to 
be, if ſhe is very angry? 


But perhaps I am more afraid than I 


need. I believe I am. From her over- 
niceneſs ariſes my fear, more than from 
any extraordinary reaſon for reſentment. 
Next time, ſhe may count herſelf very 
happy, if ſhe come off no worſe. 

The dear creature was ſo frightened, 
and ſo fatigued, laſt night, no wonder 
ſhe lies it out this morning. 

I hope ſhe has had more reſt than 1 


have had. Soft and balmy, I hope, have 


been her ſlumbers, that ſhe may meet 


me in tolerable temper. All ſweetly | 


bluſhing and confounded—I know how 
ſhe will look l But why ſhould ſhe, the 
ſufferer, be aſhamed, when I, the tre/- 
paſſer, am not: Pa 
But cuſtom's a prodigious thing. The 
women are told how much their bluſhes 
brighten their graces: they practiſe for 


em therefore: bluſhes come as haſty 


| 


my charmer. 


when they call for them, as their tears: 
aye, that's it! while we men, taking 


bluſhes for a ſign of guilt or ſheepiſhnels, - 


are equally ſtudious to ſupprels them. 
By my troth, Jack, Iam half as much 


. aſhamed to fee the women below, as my 


fair-one can be to ſee me. 1 haye not 
yet opened my door, that I may not be 
obtruded upon by them. 

After all, what devils may one make 
of the ſex! To what a height of —What 
ſhall 1 call it —muſt thoſe of it be ar- 
rived, who once loved a man with ſo 
much diſtinction, as both Polly and Sally 
loved me ; and yet can have got ſo mnc 
above the pangs of jealouſy, ſo much 
above the mortifying reflections that 
ariſe from dividing and ſharing with new 
objects the affections of them they prefer 
to all others, as to wiſh for and promote 
a competitorſhip in his tove,, and make 
their ſupreme delight conſiſt in 1 
others to their level !—For thou can 
not imagine, how even Sally Martin re- 
joiced laſt night nr the thought that the 
lady's hour was approaching. 


PAST TEN O*CLOCKE. 
I NEVER longed in my life for any- 
thing with ſo much impatience, as to ſee 
r. She has been ſtirring, it 

ſeems, - theſe two hours. | 


Dorcas juſt now tapped at her door, 


to take her morning commands. 
She had none for her, was the anſwer, 
She deſired to know, If ſhe would not 
breakfaſt ? | 
A ſullen and low-voiced negative re- 
ceived Dorcas. | 
] will go myſelf, 


Tar different times tapped I at the 
door; but had no anſwer, 


Permit 


*%, 
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the anſwer, 
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- © Permit me, deareſt creature, to en- 
£ quire after your health. As you have 
© not been ſeen to-day, I am impatient to 
©know how you do.“ 

Not a word of anſwer; but a deep 
figh, even to ſobbing. . 

Let me beg of you, Madam, to ac- 
© company me up another pair of ſtairs 


* —Yew'l! rejoice to fee what a happy 


© eſcape we have all had.” 

A happy eſcape indeed, Jack !—For 
the fre had ſcorched the window-board 
ſinged the hangings, and burnt through 
the ſlit-deal lining of the window -jambs. 

© No anſwer, Madam! — Am I not 
* worthy of one word ?—Is it thus you 
© keep vour promiſe with me? — Shall! 
© not have the favour of your company 
© for two minutes? [Only for two mi- 
« nutes} in the diving-room ?? 


* 


Hemm! And a deep i 


* Anſwer me but how you do! An- 
« ſwer me but that you are well! Is this 
the forgiveneſs that was the condition 
of my obedience ?? 

Then, in a faintiſh, but angry voice, 


© Be gone from my door !—Wretch ! in- 


* human, barbarous, and all that is baſe 


and treacherous !—be gone from my 


© door !—Nor teaze thus a poor creature, 
© entitled to protection, not outrage.” 
EI fee, Madam, how you keep your 
© word with me -V a ſudden impulſe, 
the effects of an unthought-of accident, 
* cannot be forgiven— 
O the dreadful weight of a father's 
« curſe, thus in the very letter of it— 
And then lier voice dying away in mur- 
murs inarticulate, 1 looked though the 


© Key-hole, and ſaw her on her knees, her 


face, though not towards me, lifted up, 
as well as hands, and theſe folded, de- 
precating, I ſuppole, that gloomy ty- 
rant's curſe. | 

I could not help being moved. 

My deareſt life! admit me to your 


© preſence but for two minutes, and con- 
© arm your promiſed pardon; and may 


© lightning blaſt me on the ſpot, if I offer 
„ any- thing but my penitence, at a ſhrine 
© ſo facred -I will afterwards leave yon 
for the whole day; and till to-morrow 
morning; and then attend you with 


_ © writings, all ready to ſign, a licence 


* obtained, or it it cannot, a miniſter 
« without one. This once believe me! 
s When you ſee the reality of the danger 
that gave occahon for this your unhap- 


© py reſentment, you will think less 


© hardly of me. And let me beſeech you 
to perform u promiſe on which I made 
© a reliance not altogether ungenerous,” 


f 


igh!—were all 


* 
n. 


I cannot ſee ow” Would to Heave 
I never had | If I write, that's all I can 
c do.? . . 

© Let your writing then, my deareſt 
© life, confirm your promiſe : and I will 
withdraw inexpectation of it.” 


; PAST ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 

SHE rung her bell for Dorcas; and, 
with her door in her hand, only half. 
opened, gave hera billet for me. 

* How did the dear creature look, 
© Dorcas?? 

© She was dreſſed, She turned her face 
quite from me; and ſighed, as if her 
heart would break.“ 

© Sweet creature !'——T kiſſed the wat 
wafer, and drew it from the papgr with 
my breath. ; 

Theſe are the contents.—-No inſcrip- 
tive Sir!' No © Mr,Lovelace!' 


«4 I CANNOT ſee you: nor will 1, iff 


can help it. Words cannot expreſs the 


© anguiſh of my ſoul on your. baſeneſs 
© and ingratitude. 3 

If the circumſtances of things are 
© ſuch, that I can have no way for re- 
© conciliation with thoſe who would have 
been my natural protectors from ſuch 
* oitrages, but through you, [The only 
© inducement I can have to ſtav a mo- 
© ment longer in your knowledge] pen 
© and ink muſt be, at preſent, the only 


means of communication between us, 
. * Vileſt of men! and moſt deteſtableof 


© plotters! how have I deſerved from 
you the ſhocking indignities—But na 
more Only for your own ſake, wiſh 
© not, at leaſt for a week to come, to ſee 
© the undeſervedly myjured and inſulted. 
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So thou ſeeſt, nothing could have ſtood 
me in ſtead, but this plot of Tomlinſon 
and her uncle! To what a pretty paſs, 
nevertheleſs, have I brought myſelf!— 
Had Cæſar been ſuch a fool, he had 
never paſſed the rubicon. But after he 
had paſſed it, had he retreated re inſedbi, 
intimidated by a. ſenatorial edit, what 
a pretty figure would he have made in 
hiſtory!—I might have known, that to 
attempt a robbery; and put a perſon in 
bodily fear, is as \uniſhable as if the 
robbery had been actually committed. 

But not to ſee her for a week!— Dear 
pretty fool! how ſhe anticipates me in 
eyery-tHing! The counſellor will have 
finiſhed the writings to-day or to-mor- 
row, at furtheſt : the licence with the 
parſon, or the parſon without the I 
cence, muſt be alſo procured within the 
next four-and- twenty hours; irchard 


j as ready with his indentures 
4 f Tomlinſon is at hand with-a 
favourable anſwer from her uncle — 1er 
not to ſee her for a week / Dear ſweet foul | 
Her good angel is gone a journey: is 
truanting at leaſt. But nevertheleſs, in 
thy week's time, or in much leſs, my 
charmer, I doubt net to complete my 
1umph ! | 

"Vac wht vexes me of all things, is, 
that ſuch an excellent creature ſhould. 
break her word ;—Fie, fie, upon her! 
But nobody is abſolmely perfect! Tis 
human to err, but not to perſevere—l hope 
my charmer cannot be inhuman !. 


LETIAR IM, 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, | 


ESQ. 


KING'S-ARMS, ALL MALL, THURS=- 
DAY, TWO O'CLOCK, 
EVERAL billets paſſed between 
us before 1 went out, by the inter- 
nuncigſiip of Dorcas: for hich reaſon 
mine are ſuperſcribed by her married 
name.—She would not open her door to 
receive them ; leſt I ſhould be near it, I 
ſuppoſe : ſo Dorcas was forced to put 
them under. the door; (after copying 
them for thee) and thence to take the 
anſwers. Read them, if thou wilt, at 
this place. 


$ 


© TO MRS. LOVELACE. 


*INDEED, my deareſt life, you car- 
ry this matter too far. What will the 
people below, who ſuppoſe us one as 
*to the ceremony, think of fo great a 
© miceneſs? Liberties ſo innocent! the 
f occaſion of accidental !—Y ou wilt ex- 
* pole yourſelf as well as me—Hitherto 
they know nothing of what has patlled. 
And what indeed as paſſed, to occaſion 
tall this. reſlentment:—I am ſure, you 
*will not, by a breach of your word of 
* honour, give me reaſon to conclude, 
that had 1 not obeyed you, I could have 
f fared no worſe, 

* Moſt fincerely do I repent the of- 
* tence given to your delicacy—But muſt 
I, tor ſo accidental an occurrence, be 
branded by ſuch ſhocking names i— 
%% men, and moſt detrſtable of plotters, 
*are hard words !— From the pen of 
*{UCh a lady too. | 

* It you ſtep up another pair of ſtairs, 
vou will be convinced, that, however 
' deteftable I may be to you, I am no 
plotter in this aftair; 

! muſt infiſt upon ſeeing you, in 


order to take your directions upon {ome - 
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of the ſubjects we talked of yeſterday 
in the evening. EE, 
© All that is more than neceſſary is toa 


nuch. I claim your promiſed pardon, 


© and. wiſh to plead. it on my knees. 

«I beg your preſence in the dining- 
© room for one quarter of an hour, and 
* I will then leave you for the day. L 
am, my deareſt life, your ever-adoring 
and truly penitent, 

© LOVELACE,? 


© TO MR. LOVELACE. \ 


©1 WILL not ſee you. I cannot ſee 
© you. I have no directions to give you. 
Let Providence decide for me as it, 
© pleaſes, | 

© The more I reflect upon your vile- 
© nefs, your ingrateful, your barbarous 
* vilenels, the more 1 am exaſperated. 
© againſt you. 

* You are the /aft perſon, whoſe judg- 
ment I will take upon what is or is not 
carried too far in matters of decency.,, 

«*Tis grievous to me to write, or 
* even to think of you at preſent. Urge 
* meno more then. Once more, I will 
not ſee you. Nor care I, now you have 
© made me vile to myſelt, what other 
© people think of me.“ 


© TO MRS. LOVELACE, 


* AGAIN, Madam, I remind you of 
* your promiſe : and beg leave to ſay, I 
* infiſt upon the performance of it. 

* Remember, deareſt creature, that 
© the fault of a blameable perſon cannot 
* warrant a fault in ene more perfect. 
© Over-niceneſs my be under-niceneſs! ; 

I cannot reproach myſelf with any- 
* thing that deſerves this high reſent- 
* ment. X = 50 

* I own that the violence of my paſ- 
« fron tor you might have carried me be- 
« yond fit bounds But that your com- 
* mands and adjurations had power over 
me at ſuch a moment, I humbly pre- 
ſume to ſay, deſerves ſome conſider- 
© ation, | g 

© You enjoin me not to ſee you for a 
© week. If I have not your pardon be- 
tore Captain Tomlinfon comes to town, 
* what ſhall I ſay to hem? 

I beg once more your preſence in 
the dining- room. By my foul, Ma- 
© dam, I muſt ſee you. | 

J want to conſult you about the li- 
© cence, and other particulars of great 
© importance. The people below think 
us married; and I cannot talk to you 
© upon ſuch ſubjects with the door be- 
© tween us. 


5 For 


6 tzence,? 


CL 
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© For Heaven's ſake, favour me with 


© your preſence for a few minutes: and 
£1 will leave you fur the day. 


© If I am to be forgiven, according to 


© your promiſe, the earlier forgiveneſs 
« will be moft obliging, and will fave 
great pain to yourſelf as well as to your 
© truly contrite and aſficted 

| | | © LovegLace.' 
© TO'MR. LOVELACE. 


THE more you teaze me, the worſe 


- Tjt will be for vou. 


© Time is wanted to conſider whether I 
ever ſhould think of you at all. 

At preſent, it is my ſincere wiſh, that 
I may never more 1) gona face. 

All that can afford you the leaſt 


c ſhadow of favour from me, ariſes from 


the hoped-for reconciliation with my 
6 real friends, not my Fudas protector. 
J am careleſs at preſent of conſequen- 
ces. I hate myſelf: and who is it ! 
© have reaſon to value ?—Not the man 
ho could form a plot to diſgrace his 
« own hopes, as well as a poor friendleſs 
© creature, (made friendleſs by Hime by 
© inſults not to be thought of with pa- 


© TO MRS. LOVELACE, 


© MADAM, 

©1 WILL go to the Commons, and 
© proceed in every particular as if I had 
© not the misfortune to be under your 
« diſpleaſure. | 

©] muſt inſiſt upon it, that however 
faulty my paſſion on fo unexpected an 
© incident, made me appear to a lady of 
© your delicacy, yet my compliance with 
« yourentreaties at /uca a moment As it 
© gave you an inttance ot your power 
£ over me, which few men could have 
© ſhewn} ought, dnly conſidered, to en- 
title me to the effects of that fulemn 
* promiſe which was the condition of my 
© obedience. 
Il hope to find you in a kinder, and, 
4 will ſay, jy/fer diſpolition on my re- 
turn. Whether I get the licence, or 
© not, let me beg of you to make the ſour 


vou have been pleaſed to bid me hope 


« for, to-murrow. morning. This will 
© reconcile every-thing, and make me 
© the happiett of men. 
The ſettlements are ready to ſign, 
or will be by night. 

For Heaven's ſake, Madam, do not 
© carry your reſentment into a diſplea- 
© {ure to diſproportionate to the offence. 
© For that would be, to expoſe us both 


10 the people below; and, what is of 


” 


© infinitely more conſequence to us, ta 
© Captain Tomlinfon. Let us be able, 1 
c beſtech you, Madam, to aſſure him, on 
© his next viſit, that we are one. 

As I have no hope to be permitted 

d to dine with you, I ſhall not return till 
evening: and then, I preſume to ſay, 
expect [Your promiſe authorizes me to 
* uſe the word} to find you diſpoſed to 
* bleſs, by vour conſent for to-morrow, 
© your adoring, 5 Lov ELAC E. 

Wu r pleaſure did I propoſe to take, 
how to enjoy the {ſweet confuſion in which 
I expected to find her, while all was fo 
recent But ſhe muſt, ſhe hall, ſee me 
on my return, It were better for her. 
felf, as well as for me, that ſhe had not 
made ſo muck ado about nothing. * I muſt 
keep my anger alive, leſt it fink into 
compaſſion. Love and compaſſion, be the 
provocation ever fo great, are hard to 
be ſeparated : while anger converts what 
would be pity without it, into reſentment. 
Nothing can be lovely in a man's eye, 
with which he is thoroughly diſpleaſed. 

1 ordered Dorcas, on putting the laſt 
billet under the door, and finding it 
taken up, to tell her, that I hoped an 
anſwer to it before I went out. 

Her reply was verbal, Tell him that | 
© care not whither he goes, ror what he does." 

And thts, re-urged by Dorcas, was all 

ſie hed to fay to me. 

I looked through the key-hole at my 
going by her door, and ſaw her on her 
knees, at her bed's feet, her head and 
boſom on the bed, her arms extended; 
[Sweet creature, how I adore her !} and in 
an agony ſhe feemed to be, ſobbing, as 
i heard at that diftance, as if her heart 
would break--By my ſoul, Jack, I am 
a pity fu fellow. Recollection is my 
enemy! — Divine excellence! — Happy 
with her tor ſo many days together! 
Now fo unhappy !—And for what! 
But ſhe is purity herlelf.—And why, 
alter all, mould! thus torment—But1 
muſt not truſt myſelf with myſelf, in the 
tumour I am in. 15 


WarTtiNG here for Mowbray and 
Mallory, by whoſe aid I am to get the. 
licence, I took papers cut of my pocket, 
to divert myſelf; and thy laſt popt offi- 
ciouſly the firſt into my hand. I gave it 
the hononr of a re- peruſal; and this re- 
- vived the ſubject with me, with which I 
had reiolved not to truſt myſelf. 

I remember, that the dear creature, in 
her torn anfwer to my propoſals, ſays 


| That cod ſcenſion is not meanneſs. She 


better 


better knows how to make this out, than 
any mortal breathing. Condeſcenfion 
indeed implies dignity : and dignity ever 
was there in her condeſcenſion. Yet ſuch 
a dignity, as gave grace to the conde- 
{ceniion ; for there was no pride, no in- 
ſult, no apparent ſuperiority, indicated 
by it.— This, Miſs Howe confirms to be 
a part of her general character. 

can tell her, how ſhe- might behave, 
to make me her own forever. Sheknows 
ſhe cannot fly me. She knows ſhe muſt 
ſee me ſooner or later; the ſooner the 
mo'e gracious, —l would allow her to 
reſent ; [Not becauſe the liberties I took 
with her requrre reſentment, were ſhe 
nota CLAR1SSA ; but as it becomes her 
particular niceneſs to reſent: ] but would 
ſhe ſh w more {ove than abhorrence of me 
in her reſentment ; would the ſeem, if it 
were but to ſeem, to believe the fire no 
device, and all that followed merely ac- 
cidental; and defcended, upon it, to 
tender expoſtulation, and upbraiding 
for the advantage I would have taken ot 
her ſurprize ; and would (he, at laſt, be 
ſatisfied (as well ſhe may) that it was at- 
tended with no further conſequence ; 
and place ſome generous confidence in 
my honour ; [Power loves to be truſted, 
Fack;] I think, I would put an ead to 
all her trials, and pay her my vows at 
the altar. 

Yet, to have taken ſuch bold ſteps, 
as with Tomlinſon and her uncle—To 
have made ſuch a progreſs—O Bel ford, 
Beliord, how have I puzzled myſelf, as 
well as her !—This curſed averſion to 
wedlock how it has entangled me! 
What contradictions has it made me 


_ guilty of! | | 
How pleaſing to myſelf, to look back 


upon the happy days gave her; though 
mine would doubtleſs have been more 
unmixedly ſo, could 1 have determined 
to lay aſide my contrivances, and to be 
as ſincere all the time, as ſhe deſerved 
that I ſhould be! 

If I find this humour hold but till to- 
morrow morning, [ And it has now laſt- 
ed two full hours, and 1 ſeem, methinks, 
to have pleaſure in encouraging it] 1 
will make thee a viſit, 1 think, or get 
thee to come to me; and then will. 1— 
conſult thee upon it. | 

But ſhe will not truſt me. She will not 
confide in my honour. Doubt, in this 
caſe, is defiance. -She loves me not well 
enough to forgive me generonfly. Ske 18 


ſo greatly above me! How can 1 forgive 


her tor a merit ſo mortifying to my pr ide). 
She thinks, ſhe knows, ſhe has told me, 


that ſhe is above mE. The Nerd ate 
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ſtill in my ears, Be gone; Lovelace 
My ſoul is above theę, man! Thou 
* haſt a proud heart to contend with |— ' 
* My ſoul is above thee, man.“ Miſs 
Howe thinks her agove me too. Thou 

even thou, my friend, my intimate friend 
and companion, art of the ſame opinion. 
Then 1 fear her as much as I love her. 
— How ſhall my pride bear theſe reflec- 
tions? My wite (as I have offen ſaid, 
becauſe it ſo ofen recurs tomy thoughts) 
to be ſo muck my ſuperior ( Myſelf to 


be conſidered but as the /econd perſon in 


my own family !—Canft thou teach me 
to bear ſuch a reflection as this TO 
tell me of my acquilition in her, and that 
ſhe, with all her excellences, will be 
mine in full property, is a miſtake it 
cannot be ſ9—PFor ſhall I nor be fers; 
and not my own , - Will not every act of 
her duty (as 1 cannot deſerve it) be a 
condeſcenſion, and a triumph over me? 
And mult I owe it merely to her good- 
neſs, that ſhe does not deſp.ſe me? To 
have her condeſcend to bear with my fol- 
lies !—To wound me with an eye of pety/ 
—A daughter of the Hariowes thus to 
excel the laſt, and as I have heretofore 
{aid, not the meaneſt ot the Lovelaces— 
Forbid od | | 
Yet forbid it not—For do I not now 
do I not every moment—ſee her be- 
fore me all over charms, and elegance 
and purity, as in the ſtruggles of the 
alt midnight? And in thete ſtruggles, 
eart, voice, eyes, hands, and ſenti- 
ments, ſo greatly, ſo glorioufly conſiſt- 


ent with the character ſhe has ſuſtained 


from her cradle to the preſent hour? 

But what advantages do I give thee 9 

Yet have I not always done her juf- 
tice ? Why then thy teazing imperti- 
nence ? 15 

However, I forgive thee, Jack - Since 
(ſo much generous love am I capable of!) 
| had rather all the worid ſhould con- 
demn me, than that ker character ſhould 
ſuffer the leaſt impeachment. 

The dear creature herſelf once told 
me, that there was a ſtrange mixture in 
my mind. 3 

[ have been called di and Beelzebub, 
between the two proud beauties ;: I muſt 
indeed be a Beelzebub, it I had not ſome 
tolerable qualities. | 

But as Miſs Howe ſays, the ſuffering- 
time of this excellent creature is her ſtia 
ing-time. Hitherto ſhe has done nothing 
bur aide . 

She called me villain, Belford, with- 
in theſe few hours. And what is the 


lum of-the preſent argumgnt ; bot that 
had I not been @ villain in her ſenſe of 
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the word, ſhe had not been ſo much an | head; and I ſhall repeat them very ge. 
, angel? 11 | voutly all the way the chairmen ſhalt - 
O Jack, Jack! This midnight at- | poppet me towards her by-and-by, 
tempt has made me mad; has utterly h 6 | 
undone me] How can the dear creature | © Teach me, ſome power, the happy art of 
| fay, I have made her vile in her own | * | ſpeech, SN 
eyes, when her behaviour under ſuch a | * To dreſs my Lr up in gracious words; 
Aur prize, and her reſentment under ſuch | , _— as oy Sys upon her ſoul, 
circumſtances, have ſo greatly exalted | And never waken the tempeſtuous paſſions,” 
her in mine ? | 8 
Whence, however, this 7 rhap- LETTER III. 
lody'—!ls it owing to my being here ? "oF 
That am not at Sinclair's ? But if r ha „ enn SELPORY, 
be infection in that houſe, how has my ä ah 
beloved eſcaped it? a : THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE, 
But no more in this ſtrain -I will ſee 0 For a curſe to kill with/—Ruined! Un- 
what her behaviour will be on my re- | done! Outwitted! Tricked!—Zounds, 
turn—Yet already do I begin to appre- | man, the lady is gone off !—Abſolutely 
hend ſome little n ome little re-] gone off !—Eſcaped! IM 
trogradations: for I have juſt now a Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt con- | 
doubt ariſen, whether, for ker ewn ſake, | ceive the pangs that wring my heart! | 
I ſhould wiſh her ta forgive me {:ghzly, | What can I do- Lord, O Lord, 0 | 
or with defficulty x Lord! | 
I And thou, too, who haſt endeavoured | 
I AN in a way to come at the wiſhed- | to weaken my hands, wilt but clap thy | 
for licence. | dragon's wings at the tidings | | 
I have now givenevery-thing between Yet I muſt write, or I ſhall go diſtract. 
| 
\ 


my beloved and me a full conſideration; | ed. Little leſs have I been theſe two 
and my puzzle is over. What has | hours; diſpatching meſſengers to every 
brought me to a ſpeedier determination, | ſtage, to every inn, to every waggon or 
is, that I think I have found out what | coach, whether ſtying or creeping, and 
ſhe means by the week's diſtance at which | to every houſe with a bill up, for five 
- the intends to hold me. It is, that ſhe | miles round. | 
may have time to write to Miſs Howe, The little hypocrite, who knows not p 
to put in motion that curſed ſcheme of | a ſeul in this town, LI thought I was fre MW r 
bers, and to take meaſures upon it which | of ker at any time] ſuch an unexperienced e 
ſhall enable her to abandon and renounce | traitreſs; giving me hope too, in her 
$ me for ever. Now, Jack, »f I obtain not | firlt billet, that her expectation of the ( 
admiſſion to her preſence on my return; but | family-reconciliation would withold her h 
am refuſed with haughtineſs; if her | from taking ſuch a ſtep as this—Curſe Hd 
week be inſiſted upon, (ſuch proſpects | upon her contrivances !— thought, that Wh Þ 
before her:) I ſhall be confirmed in my it was owing.to her baſhfulneſs, to hes e. 
- conjecture ; and it will be plain to me, | modeſty, that, after a few innocent free- n 
that weak at beſt: was that love, which | doms, ſhe could not look me in the face; 1 
could give place to punctilio, at à time | when, all the while, ſhe was impudently 
when the all- reconciling ceremony, as | {Yes, I ſay, impudently, though ſhe be WW t! 
ſhe muſt think, waits her command :— ] Clariſſa Harlowe ] contriving to rob me Wt: 
then will I recollect all her perverſene\.. | of the deareſt property I had, ever pul- Wt! 
ſes; then will I re-peruſe Miſs Howe's j chaſed—Purchaſed by a painful fervi- WW 
letters, and the tranſcripts from. others | tude of many months ; fighting through Wt: 
of them; give way to my averſion to the | the wild-beafts of her family for her, Wn 
lite of ſhackles: and then ſhall the be | and combating with a wind- mill virtue, Wt: 
mine in my own way, | which had coſt me millions of perjuries Wc: 
But, after all, I am in hopes, that ſhe | only to attempt; and which now, witk Wn 
will have better confidered ot every- | it's damn'd air-fans, has toſt me a mile Wer 
thing by the evening ; that her threat of and an half beyond hope !—And this, 
a week's dilkange was thrown out in the | juſt as I had arrived within view of the 
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heat of paſſion; and that ſhe will allow, | conſummation of all my wiſhes ! tic 
that have as much cauſe to quarrel with O devil of love! God of love no more n 
ter for breach of her word, as ſhe has | —low have I deſerved this of thee . 
with me for breach of the peace. Never before the friend of frozen vir- Wh: 


Theſe lines o Rowe have got into my |] tue Poerigſ demon, for powenet 
| | | thov 
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thou muſt be, if thou meanedt not to fruſ- 


trate my hopes; who ſhall henceforth 
kneel at thy altars— May every enter- 
prizing heart abhor, deſpiſe, execrate, 
yenounce thee, as I do!— ut, O Belford, 
Belford, what ſignifies curling now! 


How ſhe could effect this her wicked 
eſcape, is my aſtoniſhment ; the whole 
fiſtertiood having charge of her :—for, 
as yet, 1 have not had patience enough 
to enquire into the particulars, nor to 
let a foul of them approach me. 

Of this I am ſure, or I had not brought 
her hither 3 there is not a creature be- 
longing to this houſe, that could be 
corrupted either by virtue or remorſe: 
the higheſt joy every infernal nymph 
of this worſe than infernal habitation, 
could have known, would have been to 
reduce this proud beauty-to her own 
level.—And as to my villain, who alſo 
had charge of her, he is ſuch a ſeaſoned 
varlet, that he delights in miſchief for 
the ſake of it: no bribe could ſeduce 
him to betray his truſt, were there but 
wickedneſs in it !—Tis well, however, 
he was out of my way when the curſed 
news was imparted to me !—Gone, the 
villain! in queſt of her: not to return, 
nor to ſee my face C fo it ſeems he declar- 
ed] till he has heard ſome tidings of her; 
and all the out-of-place varlets of his nu- 
merons acquaintance are ſummcned and 
employed in the ſame buſineſs, 

Io what purpoſe brought I this angel 
(angel I muſt yet call her) to this helliſh 
houſe ?—And was I not meditating to 
do her deſerved honour! By my ſoul, 
Bel ford, I was reſolved - But thou know- 
eſt what I had conditionally reſoved - And 
now, who can tell into what hands ſhe 
may have fallen? | | 

i am mad, ſtark mad, by Jupiter, at 
the thoughts of this !—Unprovided, deſ- 
titute, unacquainted—fome villain, worſe 
than myſelt, who adores her. not as I 
«lore her, may have ſeized her, and 
taken advantage of her diſtreſs!—Let 
me periſh, Belford, if a whole heca- 
tomb of /vnocents, as the little plagues are 
called, ſhall atone for the broken pro- 


miſe and wicked artifices of this cruel 
creature / | | 


GorxG home, as T did, with reſolu- 
tions favourable to her, judge thou of 
my diſtraction, when her eſcape was 
rſt hinted to me, although but in bro- 
ken ſentences! I knew not what 1 ſaid, 
nor what I did. I wanted to kill ſome- 
body. I flew out of one room into ano- 
ther, while all avoided me but the vete- 


ran Betty Carberry, who broke the mat-. 
| ter to me. I charged bribery and cor- 


ruption, in my firſt fury, upon all ; and 


threatened deſtruction to old and young, 
as they ſhould come in my way. 5 
Dorcas continues {ocked up from mee 
Sally and Polly have not yet dared to ap- 
pear : the vile Sinclair | 
But here comes the odious devil. She 
taps at the door, though that's only a- 
Jar, whining and ſnuffling, to try, I ſup- 
pole, to coax me into temper. | 


WHAT a helpleſs ſtate, where a man 
can only execrate himſelf and others; 
the occaſion of his rage remaining; the. 
evil increaſing upon reflection; time it- 
ſelf conſpiring to deepen it -O how I 
curſed her! | * 

I have her now, methinks, before me, 
blubbering—How odious does ſorrow” 
make an ugly face !-—Thine, Jack, and 
this old beldam's, in penitentials, inſtead. 
of moving compaſſion, muſt evermore 
confirm hatred ; while beauty in tears, 
is beauty heightened, and what my heart 
has ever delighted to ſee. _ 

© What excuſe !—Confound you, and 
© your curſed danghters, what excuſe can 
* you make?—ls the not gone ?—Has ſhe 
not eſcaped i—But before Iam quite 


hundred murders, let me hear how it! 
© was? | ; 29 


I nav heard her ſtory! — Art, 
| damn'd, confounded, wicked, unpar- 
donable art, in a woman of her charac- 
ter—But ſhew me a woman, and I'll 
ſhew thee a plotter This plaguy ſex is 
art itſelf: every individual of it is a plot 
ter by nature. 2 1 

This is the ſubſtance of the old 
wretch's account. . ; 

She told me, That TI had no ſooner 
left the vile houſe, than Dorcas ac- 
quainted the ſyren [ Do, Zack, let me call 
her names beſeech thee, Fack,. to permit 
me to call her names than Dorcas acquaint- 
ed her lady] with it; and that I had left 
word, that I Was " ry to Doctors Com- 
mons, and ſhould be heard of for ſome 
hours at the Horn there, ifenquired aft 
by the counſellor, or any-body elſe : tha 
afterwards I ſhould be either at the Co- 
| coa-Tree, or King's Arms, and ſhould 
not return till late. She then urged her 
to take ſome refreſhment. . _ 

She was in tears when Dorcas ap- 
proached her ; her ſaucy eyes ſwelled 
with weeping : ſhe refuſed either to eat 
or drink; ſighed as if her heart would. 
break. —Falſe grief! not the humble, filent 


| grief, that only deſerves pity !—Contriving 
9 8 to 


diſtracted, before 1 commit half an 
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to ruin me, to deſpoil me of all that 1 
held valuable, in the very midſt of it. 
Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to 
ſee me for a week at leait, the ordered 


her to bring up three or four French 
rolls, with a little butter, and, a decan- 


ter of water; telling her ſhe would diſ- 


enſe with her attendance; and that 
ſhould be all ſhe would live upon in the 
Interim. So, artful creature! pretending 
to lay up for a week's ſiege.— For, as to 
ſubſtantial food, ſhe, no more than other 
angels— Ai.gels, ſaid I?—The devil take 
me if ſhe ſhall be any more an angel !— 
For ſhe is odious in my eyes; and I hate 
her mortally! ' 


© But, oh! Lovelace, thou lyeſt — 


© She is all that is lovely! — All that is 
© excellent 
Hut zx ſhe, can ſhe be gone -O how 


Miſs Howe will triumph !—But if that 


little fury receive her, fate ſhall make 
me rich amends; for then will I con- 
trive to have them both, 

was looking back for connexion— 
but the devil take connexion; I have 
no buſineſs with it: the contrary beſt 


befits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be 


my lot! 


Dorcas conſulted the old wretch about 


obeying her: O yes, by all means;“ 
for Mr. Lovclace knew how to come at 
her at any time; and directed a bottle 
of Sherry to be added. 

This cheertul compliance ſo obliged 
her, that ſhe was prevailed upon to go 
up, and look at the damage done by the 
fire; and ſeemed not only ſhocked at it, 
but, as they theught, ſarished it was no 
trick; as the owned ſhe had at firſt ap- 
prehended it to be. All this made them 
ſecure; and they laughed in their fleeves, 
to think what a childiſh way of ſhewing 
her reſeatment ſhe had found out; Sally 
throwing out her witticiſms, that Mrs. 
Lovelace was right, however, nctto quar- 
rel with her bread and butter. 

Now this very childiſhnefs, as they 
imagined it, in ſuch a genius, would 
have me ſulpect either her head, after 
what had happer.cd the night before; 
or her purpole, when the marriage was 
(% far as ſhe knew) to be completed 
within the week in which ſhe was re- 
ſolved to ſecrete herſelf from me in the 
ſame houlcs. | 

She ſent Will with a letter to Wilſon's, 
directed to Miſs Howe, ordering him to 
enquire if there were not one for her 
there. | * 

He only pretended to go, and brought 
word there was none; and put her let- 
ter in his pocket for ms. 


* 
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She then ordered him to carry ano 
(which ſhe gave him) to the Horn T. 
vern to me. All this done without 
any ſeeming hurry; yet ſhe appeared to 
be very ſolemn; and put her handker. 
chief frequently to her eyes. | 

Will pretended to come to me, with 
this letter. But though the dog had the 
ſagacity to miſtruſt 2 on her 


ſending him out a ſecond time, (and to 


me, whom ſhe had refuſed to ſee ;) w hich 
he thonght extraordinary ; and mention 
his miſtruſts to Sally, Polly, and Dor. 
cus; yet they made light of his ſuſpici. 
ons; Dorcas aſſuring them all, that her 
lady ſeemed more ſtupid with her grief, 
than active; and that ſhe really believed 
ſhe was a little turned in her head, and 
knew got what ſhe did. But all of them 
depended upon her inexperience, her 
open temper, and upon her not making 
the leaſt motion towar'is going out, or 
to have a coach or chair called, as ſome. 
times ſhe had done: and ſtill more upon 
the ee, ſhe had made for a 
week's ſiege, as I may call it. Ho 
Will went out, pretending to bring the 
letter to me; but quickly returned; his 
heart ſtil] miſgiving him, on recollecting 
my frequent cautions, that he was not 
to judge for himſelf, when he had poſi» 
tive orders; but if any doubt occurred, 
from circumſtances I could not foreſee, 
literally to follow them, as the only way 


to avoid blame. 


But it muſt have been in this little in- 
terval, that ſhe eſcaped; for ſoon aſter 
his return, they made faſt the fireet- 
door and hatch, the mother and the two 
nymphs taking a little turn into the gar- 
den; Dorcas going up ſtairs, and Will 
(to avoid being ſeen by his lady, or his 
voice heard) down into the kitchen. 

About half an hour after, Dorcas, who 
had planted herſelf where ſhe could fee 
her lady's door open, had the curioſity to 
go to look through the key-hole, having 
a miſgiving, as ſhe ſaid, that her lady 
might offer ſome violence to herſelf, in 
the mood ſhe had been in all day; and 
tinding the key in the door which was 
not very nſual, ſhe tapped at it three or 
four times, and having no anſwer, open- 
ed it, with! Madam, Madam, did you 

< call ?'—-Suppoſing her in her cloſet. 
Having no anſwer, ſhe ſtept forward, 
and was aſtoniſhed to find the was not 
there. She haſtily ran into the 2 
room, then into my apartments; ſea 8 
ed every cloſet; dreading all the time to 
behold ſome fad cataſtrophe. 

Not finding her any-where, ſhe fan 


down to the old creature, and her 


nymphs, 


* 


" nymphs, with a “ Have you ſeen my 


their heads to ſend to al 


| paſt to enquire if any of them faw ſuch 


four, (in a great hurry, ard as it fright- 


low replied, That it might be a doe ef- 


coming to a, ſtand of coaches, a coach- 


The devil take we, Belford, if my 
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lady: — Then . ſhe's gone —She's no- 
« where above!” | | 
They were ſure ſhe could not be gone 


t. 

The whole houſe was in an uproar in 
an inſtant, ſome running up- ſtairs, ſome 
down, from the upper rooms to the 
lower; and all ſcreaming, How ſhould 
they look me in the face! 

Will cried out he was a dead man; he 
blamed them; they him; and every-one 
was an accuſer, and an excuſer at the 
ſame time. g 

When they had ſearched the whole 
houſe, and every cloſet in it, ten times 
over, to no purpoſe, _ took it into 

the porters, 
chairmen, and Hackney-coachmen, that 
had been near the houſe for two hours 


a young lady; deſcribing her. 

This brought them {ome light: the 
only dawning for hope, that I can have, 
and which keeps me from abſolute de. 
ſpair. One of the chairmen gave them 
this account: That he ſaw ſnch a one 
come out of the houſe a little before 


ed) with a little parcel tied up in an 
handkerchief, in her hand: that he took 
notice to his fellow, who plied her with- 
out her anſwering, that ſhe was a fine 
young lady: that he'd Warrant, ſhe had 
either a bad huſband, or very crols pa- 
rents; for that her eyes ſeemed ſwelled 
with crving. Upon which, a third fel- 


caped from mother , Damnable's park. 
This Mrs. Sinclair told me with a curſe, 
and a with that ſhe knew the faucy vil- 
lain: —She thought, truly, that ſhe had 
a better reputation; ſo handſomely as ſhe 
lived, and ſo juſtly as ſhe paid every-body for | 
what ſhe bought ; her houſe viſiteq by the beſt 
end croileft of gentlemen; and no noiſe or 
tbrawls ever heard, or known in it. © 
From theſe appearances, the fellow 
who gave this information, had the cu- 
riolity to follow her, unperceived. She 
often looked back. Every-body who 
paſſed her, turned to look atter her; 
ase, their verdict upon her tears, her 
urry, and her charming perſon; till 


man pited her; was accented; alighted; 
opened the coach- door in a hurry, ſee- 
ing ler hurry ; and in it ſhe ſtumbled for 
haſte; and, as the fellow believed, hurt 


. 


her ſhins with the ſtumble. 


generous heart js not moved for her, 


delicate, heeding no cenſures; yet, pro- 


notwithſtanding her wicked decelt, to 


— — —ñ— —— — — 


think what muſt. be her re flections and 
apprehenſions at the time: A mind ſs 


bably, afraid of being laid hold of by a 
Lovelace in every-one ſhe ſaw! At the 
ſame time, nor knowing to what dan- 
gers ſhe was about to expoſe herſelf; 
nor of whom ſhe could obtain e 
a ſtranger to the town, and to all it's 
ways; the afternoon far gone; but lit. 
tle money; and no cloaths but thoſe ſhe 
had on! 8 | 

It is impoſſible, in this little interval 
ſince laſt night, that Miſs Howe's Townſ. 
end could be co-operating. ; 

But how ſhe mult abhor me, to run 
all theſe riſques; how heartily muſt ſhe 
deteſt me, for my fleedoms of laſt night! 
O that Ihad given her greater reaſon 


for a reſentment ſo violent !—As to her 


virtue, 1 am too much enraged to give 
her the merit due to that. To virtue it 
cannot be owing that ſhe ſhould fly from 
the charming proſpects that were before 
her; but to malice, hatred, contempt, 
Harlowe pride, (the worſt of pride) and 
to all the deadly paſſions that ever 
reigned in a female breaſt—And if I can 
but recover her—Bu be ſtill, be calm, 


be huſhed, my ſtormy paſſions ; for is it 


not Clarilfa [ Harlowe muſt I ſfay?} that 
thus I rave againſt! 
The fellow heard her ſay, Drive 
© faſti Very fiſt !—* Where, Madam?“ 
—* To Holborn Bars, anſwered ſhe ; 
repeating, * Drive very faſt Y=And up 
ſhe pulled both the windows: and he 
loſt tight of the coach in a minute. + 
Will, as ſoon as he had this intelli- 
cence, ſpeeded away in hopes to trace 
her ont: declaring, that he would ne- 
ver think of ſeeing me, till he had heard 


ſome tidings of his lady. 


And now, Belford, all my hope is, 
that this fellow (who n us 1 A. 
airing to Hampſtead, to Highgate to 
Muſwell Hill, to - Kentiſh Town) will. 
hear of her at ſome one or other ofthoſe 
places. And on this I the rather build, 
as I remember the was once, after our 
return, very inquiſitive about the ſtages, 
and their prices, prailing the conveni- 
ency to paſſengers in their going off 


every hour; and this in Will's hearing, 
who was then in attendance. 


then Woe be 
to the villain, if he recollect not this! 


I HAVE been traverſing her room, 
meditating, or taking up every-thing 
ſhe but 2 or uſed: the. glaſs ſne 
dreſſed at, I was ready to break, for 
not giving me the perſonal image it was 
wont to reflect, of her, whoſe idea is for 


ever 
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reproachful terms, as if within hearing: 
wanting her, I want my own ſou], at 
leaſt every-thing dear to it. What a void 
in my heart! what a chilneſs in my 
blood, as if its circulation were arreſted! 
From her room to my own; in the din- 


ing- room, and in and out of every 


place where J have ſeen the beloved of 
my heart, do I hurry; in none can [ 
tarry; her lovely image in every one, in 
ſome lively attitude, ruſhing cruelly up- 
on me, in ditterently remembered con- 
verſations. 

But when in my firſt fury, at my re- 
turn, I went up two pair of ſtairs, re- 


| ſolved to find the locked-up Dorcas, 


and beheld the vainly-burnt window- 
board, and recollected my baffled con- 
trivances, baffled by my own weak folly, 
I thought my dittraon compleated ; 
and down I ran as one frighted at a 
ſpectre, ready to howl for vexation; my 


head and my temples ſhooting with a 


violence I had never felt before; and 
my back aching as if the vertebrae were 
disjointed, and falling in pieces. 

But now that I have heard the mo- 
ther's ſtory, and contemplated the dawn- 
ing hopes given. by the chairman's in- 
formation, I am a good deal eaſier, and 


can make cooler reflections. Moſt hearti- 
ly pray I for Will's ſucceſs, every four 


or five minutes. If I loſe her, all my 
rage will return with redoubled fury. 
The diſgrace to be thus ont-witted by a 


novice, an infant in ſtratagem and con- 


trivance, added to the violence of my 

aſſion for her, will either break my 
8 or (what ſaves many an heart, 
in evils inſupportable) turn my brain. 
What had I to do to go out a licence- 
hunting, at leaſt till T had ſeen her, and 
made up matters with her? And, indeed, 
were it not the privilege of a principal to 


lay all his own faults upon his under- 


lings, and never be to blame himſelf, I 
ſhuuld be apt to reflect, that I am more 
in fault than any-body. And as the 
Ning of this reflection will ſharpen upon 
me, if I recover her not, how ſhall I be 
able to bear it? | 

If ever— 


Here Mr. Lonelace !ays himſelf under a 

, curſe, too ſhocking to be repeated, rf he 
. revenge nat himſe!f upon the lady, ſhould 
| Ae once more get lier into tis hands. 


Inas juſt now diſmiſſed the ſnivel- 
ing toad Dorcas, who was introduced 
to me for my pardon by the whining 


ever preſent with me. 1 call for her, 
now in. the tendereſt, now in the moſt 


„—üœ 


** 


Jed, by 


mother, I gave her a kind of negative 
and ungracious forgiveneſs. Vet I ſhall 
as violently curſe the two nymphs, by. 
and- by, for the conſequences of my own 
folly ; and this will be a good way too, 
to prevent their ridicule upon me, for 
loſing fo glorious an o portunity as! had 
laſt night, or rather this morning. 

I have collected, from the reſult of 
the enquiries made of the chairman, and' 
from Dorcas's obſervations before the. 
cruel creature eſcaped, a deſcription o 
her dreſs; and am reſolved, if can 
not otherwiſe hear of her, to advertiſe 
her in the Gazette, as an eloped wife, 
both by her maiden and acknowledged 
name; for her elopement will ſoon be 
known by every enemy : why then ſhould 
not my friends be made acquainted with 
it, from whoſe enquiries and informa- 
tions I may expect ſome tidings of her. 
She had on a brown luſtring night- 
gown, freſh, and looking like new, as 
every-thing ſhe wears does, whether 
new or not, from an elegance natural to 
her. A beaver hat, a black ribband 


1 


about her neck, and blue knots on her 


breaſt. A quilted petticoat of carnati- 
on- coloured ſatin; a roſe- diamond ring, 


ſuppoſed on her finger; and in her 
whole perſon and appearance, as I ſhall 
expreſs it, a dignity, as well as beauty, 
that commands the repeated attention 
of every-one who ſees her. 
The deſcription of her perſon I ſhall 


take a little more pains about. My 


mind muſt be more at eaſe, before I can 
undertake that, . And I mall threaten, 
that if, after a certain period given for 
her voluntary return, ſhe be not heard 
of, I will proſecute any perſon who pre- 
ſumes to entertain, harbour, abett, or 
encourage her, with all the vengeance 
that an injured gentleman and huſband 
may be warranted to take by law, or 
otherwiſe, 


3 


| FRESH cauſe of aggravation But 


for this ſcribling vein, or I ſhould ſtill 


run mad. | 5 
Again, going into her chamber, be- 
caute it was hers, and ſighing over the 
bed, and every piece of furniture in it, 
I caſt my eyes towards the drawers of 


the dreſſing-glaſs, and ſaw peep out, as 


it were, in one of the half-drawn 


| drawers, the corner of a letter. I 


ſnatched it ont, and found it ſuperſcrib- 

her, * To Mr. Lovelace.” The 

light of it made my heart leap, and 1 
trembled ſo, that I could hardly open 
the ſeal. - | b 
How does this damn'd lote oY 

YG me 


* 


— 


- Ro 


5 


— 2 
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It is even increaſed by her unworthy 


fight, and my diſappointment. In- 
f — creature, to ly from a paſſion 


- thus ardently flaming! which, like the 


alm, riſes the more for being depreſſed 
and ſlighted. | 


L will not give thee a copy of this 


jetter. I owe her not ſo much ſervice. 
But wouldſt thou think that this 


| kaughty 1 | Tre oped could reſolve as 
0 


fic does, abſolutely and for ever to re- 
nounce me for what paſſed laſt night? 
That ſhe could reſolve to forego all her 
opening proſpects of reconciliation ; 
that reconciliation with a worthleſs fa- 
mily, on which ſhe had ſet her whole 
heart ?—Yet ſhe does—She acquits me 
of all obligation to her, and herſelf of 
expectations from me—And for 
what?—O that indeed I had given her 
real cauſe! Damn'd confounded nice- 
neſs, prudery, aftectation, or pretty ig- 
norance, if not affectation !—By my ſoul, 


- Beltord, 1 told thee all—I was more 


indebted to her ſtruggles, than to my 
own forwardneſs. I cannot ſupport my 
own reflections upon a decency fo ill- 
requited. She could not, ſhe would not 
have been ſo much a Harlowe in her 
reſentment, had I deſerved, as I ought 
to have done, her reſentment. All the 
feared, had then been over; and her 
own good-ſenſe, and even modeſty, 
wn have taught her to make the beſt 
of it. BR = 

But if ever again I get her into my 
hands, art and more art, and comprl/ion 
too, if ſhe make it neceſſary, [And tis 


plain that nothing elſe wilt do] ſhall ſhe ex- 


Rae from the man whoſe fear of her 
as been above even his paſſion for her; 
and whoſe gentleneſs and forbearance 
the has thus perfidzouſly triumphed over. 
Weil lays the poet Dn 


©'Fis nobler like a lion to invade 

* Whert appetite directs, and ſeize my prey, 
Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog, 
Tul dull conſent throws out the ſeraps of love.” 


Thou knoweſt what I have ſo lately 


vowed—And yet at times, [Cruel crea- 
ture, and ingrateful as cruel J I can 
iub{cribe with too much truth to thofe 
lines of another poet— 


_ * She reigns more fully in my ſoul than ever; 


* She garriſons my breaſt, and mans againſt me 
Ten my own rebel thoughts, with thouſand 
© graces, 


© Ten thouſand. charms, and new-diſcayered 
© beauties !® | 5 


* 
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me!—but nobody ever loved as I love 


LETTER IV. 
MR. LOVELACE,/ TO jJOHN BEL- 
| FORD, 5 ' 8 ©” 
Letter is put intv my hands by 
Wilſon himſelf—Such a letter! 

A letter from Miſs Howe to her cruet 
friend! | | 

I made no ſcruple to open it. 

It is a miracle that I fell not into fits 
at the reading of it; and at the thought . 
of whatmight have been the conſequence 
had it come to the hands of thrs Clariſſa 
Harlowe. Letny juſtly-excited rage ex- 
cuſe my irreverence. 

Collins, though not his day, brought 
it this afternoon to Wilſon's, with a par- 
ticular defire, that it might be ſent with 
all ſpeed to Miſs Beaumont's lodgings, 
and given, if poſſible, into her own 


Hands. He had before been here, (at 


Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent to deliver it 
to the lady with his own hand; but was 
told, [Too truly told !} that the was 
abroad ; but that they would give her 
any-thing he ſhould leave for he, the 
moment ſhe returned. But he cared 
not to truſt them with his buſineſs, and 
went away to Wilfon's, (as 1 find by he 
deſcription of him at both places) and 
there left the letter; but not till he had 
a ſecond time called here, and found 
her not come in. \ 

The letter {which I ſhall incloſe; for 
it is too long to tranſcribe] will account 
to thee for Collins's coming hither. | 

O this deviliſh Miſs Howe—Something 
muſt be reſolved upon and done with 
that little fury ! 9 


Tuo wilt ſee the margin of this 
curſed letter crouded with indices. 924 | 
Ipo them to mark the places which cal 


for vengeance upon the vixen writer, or 


which require animadverſon. Return 
thou it to me the moment thou haſt pe- 
ruſed it. 

Read it here; and avoid trembling 
for me, if thou canſt. Sher 


© TO MISS LETITIA BEAUMONT. 


' WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7. 

© qty DEAREST FRIEND, 
6 * will perhaps think, that 

I have been too long ſilent. 
But I had begun two letters at 
different times ſince my laſt, and _ 
« written a great deal each time; ©” 
© and with ſpirit enough, I affure 
you; incenſed as I was againſt - 7 

the abominable wretch you are 

*with; particularly on reading 
yours of the 211t of the paſt month. 2 


* 


- * * 
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0 
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ER »The fir I intended to keep open | 


© till I could give you ſome necount 

* of my proceedings with Mrs. 

« Townſend. It was ſome days be- 

fore I ſaw her: and this interve- 

_ © nent ſpace giving me time to re- 

© peruſe what 1 had written, I 

© thought it proper to lay that aſide, 

and to write in a ſtyle a little leſs 

| © fervent; for you would have blam- 

bed me, I know, for the treedom 

of ſome of my expreſſions. [Ex- 

* ecyations, if you pleaſe] And when 

© I had gone a good way in the /e- 

* cond. the change in your proſpects, 

on his communicating to you 

4 Miſs Montague's letter, and his 

better behaviour, occalioning a 

© change in your mind, I laid that 

« alide alſo. And in this uncer- 

* tainty, thought I would wait to 

« ſee the itſue of affairs between you 

© before I wrote again; b- lieving 

* that all would ſoon be decided one 

way or other. 

I had ſtill, perhaps, held this 

© reſolution, [As every appearance 

* according to your letters, was 

more and more promiſing] had 

not the two paſt days furniſhed me 

with intell gence which it highly 
* ;3mports you to know, ' 

© But I muſt ſtop here and take 

© a little walk, to try to keep down 

that juſt indignation which riſes 

to my pen, when I am about to 


* relate to you what I muſt com- 


« municate. 


©] am not my own miſtreſs enough 
Then my mother—Always up 
* and down—And watching as if I 
£ were writing to a fellow— But I 
vill try if 1 can contain niyſelt in 
* tolcrable bounds. | | 

The women of the houſe where 
vou are—O my dear—The wo- 
* men of the houſe—But you never 
© thought highly of them—So it 
cannot be very ſurprizing-—Nor 
© would you have ftard /o long with 
* them, had not the notion of removing 


(5 


* to one of your orony made you lets 


©uncaſy, and leſs curious about 


© Yet 1 could now wiſh, that you 
© had been lefs reſerved among 
them But I teaze you In ſhort, 
© my dear, you are certainly in a 
« deviliſh houſe !-—Be aſſured, that 
© the woman is one of the vlieſt ot 
© women—Nor does ſhe go to you 
© by her right name—Very true! 


ler name is zet Sinclair nor ! 


© their characters, and behaviour. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; | _ 


TE 


— 


© -#— ov 


© is the ſtreet ſhe lives in, Dover 
* Street—Did you never go out by 
« yourſelf, and diſcharge the coach 
© or chair, and return by another 
coach or chair? If you did, C Vet i 
don't remember that you ever 

« wrote to me, that you did} you 

© would never have found your way 

to the vile houſe, either by the 

« woman's name, Sinclair, or by the 

* ſtreet's name, mentioned by tha 

* Doleman in his letter about the 

© lodgings. 1 

© The wretch might indeed have 
held out theſe falſe lights a little 

© more excuſeably, had the houſe 
been an honeſt houſe ; and had his 
end only been to prevent miſchief 

© from your brother.—But this cons 

© trivance was antecedent, as I 
think, to your brother's project: 

© ſo that no excuſe can be made for 

© his intentions at the time—The 
man, whatever he may now intend, 
© was certainly then, even then, a 

* villain in his heart! 


I A exceſſively concerned, that 

© I ſhould be prevailed upon, be- 
© tween your over-niceneſs, on one 
© hand, and my mother's poſitiveneſs, 
© on the other, to be ſatisfied with- 
out knowing how to direct to,you 
© at your lodgings. 1 think too, 
that the propoſal that 1 ſhould be 
© put off to a t/ird-hand knowledge, 
or rather veiled in a fir/?-hand ig- 
* norance, came from him—and 
* that it was only acquieſced in 
© by you, as it was by me, upon 
t needleſs and weak conſiderations 
« —Becauſe, truly, 1 might have it 
© to ſay, if challenged, that I knew 
not where to ſend to you!—l am 
© athamed of myſelf! — Had this 
been at firſt excuſable, it could not 
© be a good reaſon tor going on in 
© the folly, when you had no liking 
to the houſe, and when he beganto 
© play tricks, and delay with you. 
0 What! I was to miſtruſt myſelf,was 
© [?—-l vas to allow it tobe thought, 
© that I could not keep my ou ſe- 
E * cret ?—But the houſe to be taken 
aol this time, and at that time, led us 
© both on—like fools, like tame 

= © fools, in a ſtring. Upon my life, 
© my dear, this man is a vile, a con- 
© temptible villain —1 muſt ſpes 
© out !——How has he laughed in 8 
«£ ſleeve at us both, I warrant, for a 


(can't tell how og 
And yet whocou dv | 
ome 


{go 


(I 
2 


that a man of fortune 
2 ; 


© had] to ſuch a man as Lovelace, 


(T7 


{FT *ſay, by a curioſity that gives her 


© 1 ſhall hutf her next time the 


little patience, and ſo little op- 


put could not once obtain the no- 


* *ſeved to you twice. 


Erie and for an odd reaſon—Be- | 


361 


© putation—{ This Doleman, I mean; | 
not your wretch to be ſure !] for- 

« merly a rake indeed — [I en- 
« quired after him—long ago; and 
ſo was the eaſier ſatisfied J —but 
© married to a woman of family 
having had a palſy blow—and 
© one would think a penitent— 
© ſhould recommend ſuch a houſe 
[ Why, my dear, he could not en- 
© quire of it, but maſt find it to be 


to bring his future, nay, his {en 
© ſuppoſed, bride to? 


©] wRITE, perhaps, with too 
« much violence, to be clear. But 
«I cannothelp it. Yet I lay down 
© my pen, and take it up every ten 
* minutes, in order to write with 
© ſome temper —My mother too in 
and our—What need I (the aſks 
me) lock myſelt in, if lam only 
v reading paſt curreſpondeucies ?— 
tor that is my pretence, when ſhe 
comes poking in with her face 
* ſharpened to an edge, as I may 


© mare 
© Lord 


in than plealure—The 
give me; but I believe 


comes in. 1 


Do yo forgive me, too, my 
© dear. dh worker ayght ; becauſe 
' the ſays I am my father's girl; 
and becauſe I am ſure I am hers. 
don't know what to do- don't 
Know what to write next—I have 
© ſo much to write, yet have fo | 


portunity. ö 

But 1 will tell you how came 
© by my intelligence, That being a 
* fad, and requiring the leſs atten- 
* tion, I will try to account to you 
for that. 

*'Thus then it came about Miſs 
*Lardyger, {whom ycu have feen 
© at her coulin Biddulph's) ſaw you 
* at St. James's church on Sunday 
was fortnight. She kept you in 
Cher eye during the whole time; 


the. 


*tice of yours, though ſhe curt- 
Se thought 
to pay her compliments to you 
* when the ſervice was over; for ſhe 
* doubted not but you were mar 


* cauſe you came to church by your ſelf. | 
Every eye (as uſnal, wherever 
* you are, ſhe faid) was upon you; 
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or were not, with you there. 


*and this ſeeming to give you hnr- ; 


1 1. and you being geaxęr the 


0. 51. 


© door than ſhe, you lid out, be- 
* fore ſhe conld get to yon. But 
© ſhe ordered her ſervant to follow 
you till you were houſed. This 
« ſervant ſaw yon ſtep into a chair, 
* which waited for you; and you 
ordered the men to carry you to 
© the place where they took you up. 
© The next day, Miſs Lardner 
< ſent the ſame ſervant, out of mere 
* curioſity, to make private en- 
« quiry whether Mr. Lovelace were, 
And 
this enquiry brought out, from 
* d:fferent people, that the houſe was 
ſulpected to be one of thoſe gen- 
© teel wicked houſes, which receive 
© and accommodate / ionable peo- 
ple of both ſexcs. | 
« Miſs Lardner, confounded at 
this ſtrange intelligence, made 
further enquiry; enjoining ſecre- 
* cy to the {ervant the had ſent, as 
© well as to the gentleman whom 
* ſhe employed: who had it con- 
© firmed from a rak'ith friend, who 
* knew the houſe; and told him, 
© that there were two houſes; the 
* one in which all decent appearances 
© were preſerved, and gueſts rarely 


admitted; the other, the receptacle 


of thoſe who were abſolutely en- 
« raged, and broken to the vile 
oke. | | | 
© Say—my dear creature—ſay— 
Shall I not ex, crate the wretch ? 
© — But words are weak — Wh. 
© can J ſay, that will ſuitably ex- 
© preſs my abhorrence of iuch a 


'« villain as he muſt have been, when 


© he meditated to carry a Clariſſa to 
ſuch a place! ; 

Miſs Lardner kept this to her- 
© ſelf ſome days, not knowing what 
to do; for ſhe loves you, and ad- 
* mires you of all women. At 
© laſt, ſhe revealed it, but ig con- 
fidence, to Miſs Biddulph, by 
© letter. Miſs Biddulph, in like 
© confidence, being atraid it wonid 
diſtract me, were I to know it, 
© communicated it to Miſs Llovd ; 
and fo like a whiſpered ſcani:l, 
© it paſſed through ſeveral canals; 
© and then it came ta me. Winch 
© was not till laſt Monday. 

« | thought 1 ſhould have faint- 
ed upon the ſurprizing commit. 
cation. But rage taking place, 
« it blew away the ſudden illneſs. 
„ befought Milfs Lloyd to re-en- 
join {ecrecy to every- one. I told 
© her, that I would not for the 
« world that my mother, or any of 
435 * your 


* 
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"el 
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our family, ſhould know it. And 
inſtantly caufed a truſty friend 
© to make what enquiries he could 
© about Tomlinſon. 
TY on AS to have done it 
© before I had this intelligence : 
but not I it to be need- 
e thinking that you 


| 


© could be in ſuch a houſe, and as 
you were pleaſed with your chang - 


6 


© ed proſpects, I forbore. And 
« the rather forbore, as the matter 
© js ſo laid, that Mrs. Hodges is 
« ſuppoſed to know nothing of the 


© projected treaty of accommoda- 
tion; but on the contrary, that 


tit way deſigned to be a ſecret to 
© her, and to every-body but im- 
© mediate parties; and it was Mrs. 


Hodges that I had propoſed to 


1 


© found by a ſecond haud. 

Now, my dear, it is certain, 
© without applying to that too-much 
© favoured ho ſexeceper, that there 
js not ſuch a man within ten miles 
of your uncle Very true! One 
© Tomkins there is about four miles 
off; but he is a day-labourer: 
© and one Thompſon about five miles 
« diſtant the other way but he is a | 
* pariſh ſchoolmaſter, poor, and 
about ſeventy. _ | 

© A man, though but of 800/. a a 


I 


© year, cannot come from one coun- | 


© ty to ſettle in another, but every. | 
© body in both muſt kaow 1t, and 


c talk of it. 


c 


« Mrs. Hodges may yet be ſound- 
© ed at a diſtance, if you will. Your 
© uncle is an old man. Old men 
© imagine themſelves under obliga- 
tion to their paramours, if younger 
© than themſelves, and feldom keep 
© any-thing from their knowledge. | 
© But if we ſuppoſe him to make a 
© ſecret of the deſigned treaty, it is 
© impoſſible, before that treaty was 
© thought of, but the muſt have 


_ © ſeen him, at leaſt have heard your 


r 


© uncle ſpeak praiſefully of a man 
© he is ſaid to be fo intimate with, 
© let him have been ever fo little 

© wivle in thoſe parts. | 
© Yet, methink+, the ſtory is ſo 
* plauſible: Tomlinſon, as you de- 


* © ſcribe him, is ſo good à man, and 


(DT © to be anfwered by his being an 


ſo much of a gentleman; the end 


© impoſter, ſo much more than neceſ- 
© arp if Lovelace has villainv in his 
© head; and as you are in ſuch a 
© houſe—Your wretch's behaviour 


HARLOWE; 


and Tomlinſon's anſwer ſo full of 
ſpirit and circumſtance ; and then 
© what he communicated to you of 
Mr. Hickman's application te 
© your uncle, and Mrs. Norton's to 
your mother; [ſome of which par. 
4 ©xiculars, I am ſatisfied his vile 
© agent Joſeph Leman could not 
© reveal to his viler employer] his 
« preiling on the marriage-day in 
© the name of your uncle, which it 
* could not anſwer any wicked pur. 
« poſe for dim to do; and what he 
© writes of your uncle's propoſal, 
© to have it thought that you were 
married from the time that you 
have lived in one houſe together; 
and that to be made to agree with 
© the time of Mr. Hickman's viſit to 
«your uncle: the inſiſting on 3 
« truſty perſon's being preſent at 
© the ceremony, at that uncle's no- 
« mination — Theſe things make me 
© willing to try for a tolerable conſtruc- 
tion to be Fall; though 1 am 
* fo much puzzled by what occurs 
on both ſides of the queſtion, that 
J cannot but abhor the deviliſh 
« wretch, whoſe inventions and con- 
* trivances are for ever employing 
© an inquiſitive head, as mine is, 
« without affording the means of ab · 
© ſolute detection. 
© But this is what Jan ready to 
© conjecture, that Tomlinſon, ſpe- 
* cious as he is, is a machine of 
Lovelace; and that he is employ -. 
© ed for ſome end, which has not 
© yet been anſwered. This is cer- 
* tain, that not oaly Tomlinſon, 
© but Mennell, who, I think, at- 
© tended you more than once at this 
vile houſe, - muſt know it to bea 
- © vile houſe. 8 
What can you think of Tom, 
linſon's declaring himſelf in favour 
© of it, upon enquiry ? 
© Lovelace too muſt know it to be 
© ſo; if not before he brought you 
to it, ſoon after. 1 
Perhaps the company 
og tere, — be the molt probable 
way of accounting for his bearing 
with the houſe, and for his ſtrange 
ſuſpenſions of marriage, when it 
«was in his power to call ſuch an 
© angel of a woman his. 
©) my dear, the man is a vil 
© lain! the greateſt of villains, in 
© every light I am convinced that 
he is. And this Doleman 


© be another of his implements | 


. 


retches who 


to him was ſo petulant and lordly; | 


There are ſo many w 


«* think 


* "> 
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« think that to be no lin, which is 


« one of the greateſt, and moſt in- 


« orateful of all fins, to ruin young 
creatures of our ſex who place 
« their confidence in them; that the 
« wonder is leſs than the ſhame, 
« that people of figure, of ap- 
« pegrance ai leaſt, are found to 
promote the horrid purpoſes of 
« profligates of fortune and intereſt! 

But can I think, {you will aſk 
« with indignant aſtoniſhment} that 
Lovelace can have deſigns upon 
your honour ? \ | 

« That ſuch deſigns he has had, 
if he flilt hold them not, 1 can 
have no doubt, now that I know 
« the houſe he has brought you to, 
to be a vile one. This is a clue 
© that has led me to account for all 
© his behaviour to you ever ſince 
« you have been in his hands, 


Allow me a brief retroſpection 


«of it all. 


We both know, that pride, re- 


© yenve, and a delight to trade in 

- © tinbeaten paths, arc principal in- 
© greients in the character of this 
« finiſhed libertiue. 


© He hates all your family, your- 
© ſelf excepied; and I have ſeveral | _ 


© times thought, that I have ſeen 
© him ſtung and mortified that love 
© has obliged him to kneel at your 
footſtool, becauſe you are a Har- 
© {ozve, Vet is this wretch a ſavage 
in Jove.—Love that == 
ferceſt ſpirits, has not been able 
to ſubdue his. His pride, and the 
credit which a tew plaufible qua- 
© lities, ſprinkled among his o 
© ones, have given him, have {ecur- 
© ed him too good a reception fron; 
© our eye-judging, our undiſtin— 
* oviſhing, our ſelf-flattering, our 
© r50-confiding ſex, to make aſſi- 
© duity and obſequiouſneſs, and a 
* conqueſt of his unruly paſſions, 

© any part of his ſtudy. 
© He has ſome yeaſon for his ani- 
moſity to all the men, and to one 
© woman of your family. He has 
© always ſhewn you, and his own fa- 
Emily tos, that he prefers his pride 
* to his intereſt. | He is a declared 
* marriage-hater: a notorious in- 
*[riguert full of his inventions; 
* and glorying in them. He never 


could draw you into declarations | 


* of love: nor till your wiſe relati- 
* ons perſecuted you, as they did, to 
receive his addreſſes as a lover.— 


he knew that you proleſſedly diſ- 
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* 


© liked him for his immoralities ; he 
* could not therefore juſtly blame 
© you for the coldneſs and indiffe- 
© rence of your behaviour to him. 
The prevention of miſchief was 
« your firſt main view in the correſ- 
* pondence he drew you into. He 
* ought not, then, to have wonder. 
ed, that 4 declared your pre- 
« ference of the fingle life to any ma- 
* trimonial engagement. He knew, 
that this was always your preter- 
. -* ence; and that before he tricked 
(FT © you away fo artfully, What was 
dis conduct to you afterwards, 
that you ſhould of 4 ſudden change 
«wt? 3 5 
Thus was your whole behavi- 
our regular, conſiſtent, and duti- 
ful to thoſe to whom by birth vau 
* owed duty; and neither prudiſh, 
© coquettiſh, nor tyrannical ty him. 
* He had agreed to go on wih 
you upon thoſe your own terms, 


A 


(T 


* and future reformation, for your 
- © favour. a 
tit was plain to me, indeed, to 
hom you communicated all that 
© you knew of your own heart, 
though not all of it that I found out, 
* that love had pretty early gained 
* footing in it. And this you your- 
* ſelf would have diſcovered fooner 
than you did, had not his alarm- 
| ing, his unpolite, his rough con- 
duct, kept it under. 
II knew, by experience, that 
love is a tire that is not to be play- 
ed with, without burning one's 
| fingers: t knew it to bea dangerous 
thing for two ſingle perſons of dif. = 
| © ferent ſexes, to emer into famili- 
 #®arityandcorreſ,ondence with each 
| * other; ſince, as to the latter, muſt 
not a perſon be capable of preme- 
* ditated art, who can fit down to 
© write, and not write from the 
© heart ?—And a woman to write 
| © her heart to a man practifed in de- 
© ceit, or even to a man of fome cha- 
5 rafter, what advantage does it 
give him over her ? . 

As this man's vanity had made 
him imagine, that no woman could 
be proof againſt love, when his 
© addreſs was honourable; nowon- 
der that he ſtruggled, like a lion 
held in toils, againſt a paſſion that 
ge thought not returned. And how 
could you, at firft, ſhew a return 


* 


* in love, to fo fierce a ſpirit, and 
| who had ſeduced you away by vile 


432 |  artifices, 


and to rely only on his own merits _ _ 


fr 


© artifices, but to the approval of 


_ © thoſe artifices ? « 


© Hence, perhaps, it is not diffi. 
© cult to believe, that it became 
« poſſible for ſuch a wretch as this 
to give way to his old prejudices 
© againft marriage; and to that re- 
* venge which had always been a 
© firſt paſſion with him. 


This is the only way, 1 think, to 


. © aeconnt for his horrid views in 


© bringing you to a vile houſe. 

And now may not all the reſt be 
© naturally accounted for! — His de- 
© lays — His teazing ways — His 
© bringing you to bear with his lodg - 
© ing in the ſame houſe—His mak- 


© © ing youpals to the people of it, 


© as his wife; though reſtridttvely ſo, 
«yet with hope, no doubt, (vileſt 
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{F * of villains as he is!) to take you 


* 


6 


© wor 


© at advantage—His bringing you 
© into the company of his libertine 
* companions : the attempt of im- 
* poling upon you that Mifs Part- 
© ington for a bedfellow, very pro- 
© bably his own invention for the 

i of purpoſes : his terrifying 
you at many different times: his 


© obtruding himſelf upon you when 


. 


you went out to church; no doubt 
© to prevent your finding out what 
© the people of the houſe were: the 
© advantages he made of your bro- 
© ther's foolifh project with Single- 
ton. | 

© See, my dear, how naturally all 
© this tollows from the diſcovery 


© made by Miſs Lardner. See how 


© the monſter, whom I thought, 
and ſo often called, a foo!, comes 
© ont to have been all the time one 


FT © of the greateſt villains in the 


= world ! 

 ©« But if this be ſo, what Fit 
would be aſked by an indifferent 
« perſon] has hitherto ſaved you? 
Glorious creature —- What, mo- 
Trally ſpeaking, but your warch- 


* fulnefs | What but that, and the | 


« majeſy of your virtue; the native 
© digwiy, which, in a fituation ſo 
© yery difficult, (friendleſs, defi- 
* tute, paſſing for a wife, caſt into 
© the company of creatures accu 
© tomed to betray and ruin inno- 
© cent hearts) has hitherto enabled 
© you to baffle, over-awe, and con- 
© found, ſuch a dangerons libertine 


as this; ſo habitually remorſelets, 


tas you have obſerved him to be; 
© ſo very various in his temper; fo 
inventive, fo ſeconded, fo fup- 


—— 


— — 


a 8 ſo inſtigated, too pròba- 
© bly, as he has been — That native 
« dignity, that kerojſm 1 will call it, 
* which has, on all proper occaſions, _ 
* exerted irſelf in it's d luſtre, un- 


E © mingled with that charming ob- 


* ligingneſs and condeſcending 
« {weetneſs, which is evermore the 
© ſoftener of that Gignity, when 
© your mind is free and unappre- 
© henlive f 6 
Let me ſtop to admire, and to 
* bleſs my beloved friend, who, un- 
© happily for herſelf, at an age fo 
tender, unacquainted as ſhe was 
with the world, and with the vile 
* arts of libertines, having been 
called upon to ſuſtain the hardeſt 
and moft ſhocking trials, from 
« perlecuting relations on one hand, 
and from a villainous lover on the 
* other, has been enabled to give 
ſuch an illuſtrious example of for- 
© titude and prudence, as never 
* woman gave before her ; and who, 
© as I have heretofore obſerved, has 
made a far greater figure in adver- 
« ſity, than fhe poſſibly could have 
© made, had all her ſhining qualities 
* been exerted in their full force 
© and power, by the continuance of 
© that proſperous run of fortune 
* which attended her for eighteen 
«years of lite ont of nineteen. , 


Bur now, my dear, do I ap- 
« prehend, that you are in greater 
© danger than ever yet you have 
© been in; if you are not married 
ina week; and yet ſtay in this as 
e beminable houſe. For were yon 


bout of it, I own I ſhould not be 


© much afraid for you. ; 
© Theſe are my thoughts on the 


_ © moſt deliberate conſideration: that 


© he is now convinced, that he has 
not been able to draw yon off your 
guard: that therefore, if he can 
* obtain no new advantage over 
you as he goes along, he 15 re» 
© ſolved to do you all the pocr Juſtict 
* that it is in the power of ſuch a 
* wretch as he, to do you. He is 
© the rather induced to this, as he 
© ſees, that all his own family hav 

* warmly engaged themſelves in 
© your cauſe: and that it is his 
g W intercft to be juſt to you. 
Ihen the horrid wretch loves you 
(as well he may) above all women. 
© I have no doubt of this; with ſuck 
©a love as ſuch a wretch is capable 


. of: with ſuck a love as Heros 
„ e © lay 
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—— 
© loved his Mariamne. He is now \ { late, every hour more ne, r 
therefore, very probably, at laſt, * an encroacher, upon it. He has 
jn carneſt. | © ſeemed to change his nature, _ 

<] took time for enquiries of © is all love and gentleneſs. Th 
different natures, as I knew by © wolf has put on the Beep $ — 

« the train you are in, that what- ing; yet more t ay as 
« ever his deſigns are, they cannot | (x7 © ſhewn, his teeth, an his hardly- ' 
« ripen either for good or evil, till c ſheathed claws. The inſtance you 
« ſomething. ſhall reſult from this] have given of his freedom with 
« new device of his about Tomlin- « {Ove perſon, which you could not 
. d le | © but reſent; and yet, as matters 

on and your uncle. 2 ++ , 

Device 1 have no doubt that it © are circumſtanced between you, 
© is, whatever this dark, this im- *could not but paſs over, when Tom- 
pe netrable ſpirit intends by it. © linſon's letter called you into his. 

© And yet 1 find it to be true, | (FT © company, ſhew the advantage he 
that Counſellor Williams (whom c has now over you ; and alſo, that 
Mr. Hickman knows to be a man * if he can obtain greater, he will.— 
© of eminence in his profeſſion) has © And for this very reaſon (as Lap- | 

actually as good as finiſhed the * prehend) it is, that Tomlinſon is 

« ſettlements: that two draughts of * introduced ; that is to fay, to give 

them have been made; one avow- you the greater ſecurity, and to 
| *edly to be ſent to one Captain «be a mediator, if mortal oftence* 
| . * Tomlinſon, as the clerk ſays— © be given you, by any villaigous 
| © And I find that a licence has actu- attempt. —The day ſeems not now 
i © ally been more than once engea- * to be ſo much in your power as it 
; © vou be obtained; and that | © ought to be, ſince that now, partly 
© difficulties ve hitherto been depends on your uncle, whoſe pre- 
p made, equally to Lovelace's vex - * fence, at your own motion, he 
4 ation and diſappointment. My * has wiſhed on the occaſion,—A 
: c mother's proctor, who is very in- WW with, were all real, very unlikely, 

F * timate-with the proctor applied to- 1 x be granted. OO EG 

e © by tie wretch, has come at this nd thus ſitu ted, ſho he 

1 * information in confidence ; and © offer greater freedoms, mult yew 
* hints, that, as Mr. Lovelace is a * not forgive him ? 
man of high fortunes, theſe diffi- «I fear nothing, (as T know Who 

r 5 8 

r ut here follow the cauſes of |. Fa! ag vir- 

. e eee, 

| v hic ould not have had ag , N le, | 

. thought of, (ñnce nothing very | © you are in, and in ſuch circum- 

if vile has yet been attempted) but © ſtances as | _— e 

e * on finding what a houſe you are in, UAH ge) tear !—The man, one, who 
© and, on that diſcovery, laying to- | has already triuphed over perſons . 

je _ *pgetherand ruminating on paſt oc- _ © worthy of his alliance. | 

at currences. What then haye you to do, but 

18 Von are obliged, from the pre- *to fly this houſe, this inferraf 

i (T7 ſent favourable appearances, to | * houſe !—O that your heart would 

n give him your company whenever 6 let you fly the . 221 

21 he requeſts it.—You are under a] elf you ſhonld e diſpoſed ſo to 

te © neceſſity ot forgetting, or ſeeming do, Mrs. Townſend ſhall be ready 

> . © tv forget, paſt diſobligations; and dat your command.—But if you 

a to receive his addreſſes as thoſe of * meet with no impediments, no 

is © © bei rothed 1 will in- ben cauſes Mace I * 

ne *Cur the cenſure of prudery and reputation in the eye of the 

ve * alfectation, even perhaps in your * world, though not your happineſs, 
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u. * hitherto been your ſecurity. —His ; 8 n on ag 

ou ſudden (and as ſuddenly recover- e P 

De * ed) illneſs has given him an op- of the ſex, when the worſt of it 

ck portunity to find out, that you © are too good for them. 

le 6 Ab him. [ Alas, m dear, I knew 6 Bit 1 you meet with the leaſt 

1 * ground tor ſuſpicion; if he would 


Jou loved him!} He is, as you re- 


© detain 


356 


« detain. you at the odious houſe, or 


* wiſh you to ſtay, now you know 


TT © what the people are; fly kim, what- 
lever your proſpects are, as well 


© as them. | 

© In one of your next airings, if 
© you have no other way, refuſe to 
return with him. Name me for 
«your intelligencer, that you are in 


a bad houſe; and if you think you 


© cannot now break with him, ſeem 
« rather to believe that he may not 
© know it to be ſo; and that I do 


not believe he does: and yet this | 
belief in us both muſt appear to 


* be very groſs. - 

But ſuppoſe you defire to go out 
* of town for the air, this ſultry 
weather, and inſiſt upon it? You 


© may plead your health for fo do- 


ing. He dare not reſiſt ſuch a plea. 
« Your brother's fooliſh ſcheme, 1 
©am told, is certainly given up; fo 
« you need not be afraid on that 
account. 8 

If you do not fly the houſe upon 
* reading of this, or ſome > 4 or 
other get out of it, I ſhall judge 
© of his power over you, by the lit- 
«* tle you will have over either him 


or yourſelf. 


(I 


© One o: my informers has made 
« ſlight enquiries concerning Mrs. 
* Fretchville. Did he ever name 
to you the ſtreet or ſquare ſhe liv- 


«ed in*— I don't remember that 


«you, in any of yours, mentioned 
© the place of her abode to me. 
Strange, very ſtrange, this, 1 
think! No ſuch perſon or houſe 
© can be found, near any of the new 


- © ſtreets or ſquares, where the lights 


I had from your letter led me to 


imagine her houſe might be—Aſk 


© him, What ſtreet the houſe is in, 


if he has not told y.-u? And let 
* me know. If he make a difficul- 
© ty of that circumſtance, it will a- 


(FX © mount to a deteftion.—And yet, 


«I think, you have enough with- 
« out this. 

1 ſhall ſend this long letter by 
Collins, who changes his day to 
* oblige me; and that he may try 
* (now I know where you are) to 
get it into your own hands. If 
© he cannot, he will leave it at Wil- 
* ſon's. As none of our letters by 
* that conveyance have miſcarried 
* when you have been in more ap- 
" perently diſagreeable ſituations 
* than you are in at preſent, I hope 


* that this will go ſafe, if Collins 


| 


— 
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and my thoughts upon all. 


ſhould be obliged to leave it there, 

I wrote a ſhort letter to you in 
my firſt agitations. It contained 
not above twenty lines, all full 
* of fright, alarm, and execration. 


But being afraid, that my vehe. 


* mence would too much affect you, 
© I thought it better to wait alittle, 
* as well for the reaſons already 
© hinted at, as to be able to give 
* yon as many particulars as I could; 
And 
© now, 1 think, taking to your aid 
© other circumſtances, as they have 
© offered. or may offer, you will be 
« ſufficiently armed to reſiſt all his 


© machinations, be what they will. 


{<a 


One word more. Command 


me up, if I can be of the leaſt ſer. 


© vice or pleaſure to you. | value 
* not fame; I value not cenſure; 
© nor even life itſelf, I verily think, 
tas I do your honour, and your 


„ friendſhip— For, is not your hon- 


© our my honour? And is not your 
« friendthip the pride of my life? 

May Heaven preſerve you, my 
© deareſt creature, in honour and 
© ſafety, is the prayer, the hourly 
© prayer, of your ever-faith ful and 


* affedtionate 


© ANNA Hot. 
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have written all night.“ 


© TO Miss HOWE, 
CUY DFAREST CREATURE, 


© HOW you have ſhocked, confound- 


© ed, ſurprized, aſtoniſhed me, by your 
© dreadful communication My Artis 


© too weak to bear up againſt ſuch a ſtroke 


© as this !—When all hope was with 1 


When my proſpects. were ſo much 


ne! 


© mended l But can there be ſuch vil- 


© lainy in men, as in this vile principal, 


© and equally vile agent! 

© l am really ill—Very ill—Grief and 
« ſurprize, and, now I will ſay, deſpair, 
© have overcome me'!— All, all, you 
have laid down as conzecture, appears 


to me now to be more than conjecture! 


O that your mother would have the 
* goodneſs to permit me the preſence of 
« the only comforter that my afflicted, 


m 


y half. broken heart, could be railed 


* by! But I charge you, think not of 
* coming up without her indulgent per- 


© miſſion. |! 
« dear, to think of combating with this 


am too ill at preſent, my 


« dreadful man; and of flying from this 


© horrid houſe !— My bad writz 


c bs af be m 
You hs, But my illneſs * — 


will fhew 


a Da vv amp an aw ac woos a £m oa a ic. . a eat oo. woos co 
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« preſent ſecurity, ſhould he indeed 
« have meditated villainy.——Porgive, O 
8 forgive, my deareſt friend, the trouble 
J have given you !—All muſt ſoon— 
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« But why add I grief to grief, and 


trouble to trouble ut I charge you, 


my beloved creature, not to think of 


coming up without your mother's leave, 


to the truly defolate and broken- 
$ ſpirited 


Werl, Jack l And what thinkeſt 
thou of this laſt letter? Miſs Howe va- 
lues not either fame or cenſure 
thinkeſt thou, that this letter will not 
bring the little fury up, though ſhe 
could procure no other conveyance than 


CLARISSA HARLOWE.?” 


and 


her higgler's paniers, one for herſelf, 


the other for her maid ? She knows 
whither to come now. Many a little 
villaia have I puniſhed for knowing 
more than J would have her know, and 
that by adding to her knowledge and 
experience. What thinkeſt thou, Bel- 


ford, if, by getting hither this virago, - 


and giving cauſe tor a lamentable letter 
from her to the fair fugitive, I ſhould 
be able to recover her Would ſhe not 
viſit that friend in ker diſtreſs, thinkeſt 
thou, whoſe intended viſit to her in hers 
brought her into the condition from 
which ſhe herſelf had ſo pertidiouſly eſ- 
caped ? | 

Let me enjoy the thought! 

Shall I ſend this letter: Thou ſeeſt 
I have left room, if I fail in the exact 
imitation of ſo charming a hand, to 
avoid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny. Do they not 
both deſerve it of me? Seeſt thou not 
how the raving girl threatens her mo- 
ther? Ought the not to be puniſhed? 
And can I be a worſe devil, or villain, 
or monſter, than ſhe calls me in- the 
long letter I incloſe, (and has called me 
in her former letters) were I to puniſh 
them both as my vengeance urges me 
to puniſh them? And when I have exe- 
cuted that -my vengeance, how charm- 
ingly ſatisfied may they both go down 
into the country, and keep houſe toge- 
ther, ani have a much better reaſon than 
their pride could give them, for living 
the ſingle life they have both ſeemed ſo 
ford of! 

I will ſet about tranſcribing it this 
moment, I think. I can reſolve after- 
wards, Yet what has poor Hickman 
done to deſerve this of me?—But glo- 
rioully would it puniſh the mother, (as 
well as daughter) for all her ſordid 
Wwarice; and for her undutifulneſs to 
honeſt Mr. Howe, whoſe heart ſhe ac- 
ally broke. I am on tiptoe, Jack, to 


8 


S7 


enter upon this project. Is not one 


country as good to me as another, if I 
ſhould be obliged to take another tour 
upon it? mY | 


Bur I will not venture. Hickman is 
a good man, they tell me. I love a good 
man. I hope one of theſe days to be a 
good man myſelf. Belides, I have heard 
within this week ſomething of this ho- 
neſt fellow that ſhews he has a foul; 
when I thought, if he had one, that it 
lay a little of the deepeſt to emerge to 
notice, except on very extraurdinary 
occaſions; and that then it preſently 
lunk again into it's cellula adipoſe. —The 
man is a plump man.—Didit ever ſee him, 

ack ? | 

But the principal reafon that with. 

holds me, ¶ For 'tis a tempting project! 


is, for tear of being utterly blown up. 


if I ſhould not be quick enough with 
my letter, or if Miſs Howe ſhould deli- 
berate on ſetting out, or try her mother's 
conſent firſt; in which time a letter 
from my frighted beauty might reach 
her ;,-for 1 have no doubt, wherever 
ſhe reſuged, but her firſt work was 
to write to her vixen friend. | will there- 
ow go on patiently; and take my re- 

nge upon the little fury at my leiſure. 

But, in ſpite of my compaſſion for 
Hickman, whoſe better character is 
ſometimes my envy, and who is one of 
thoſe mortals that bring clumſineſs into 
credit with the mothers, to the difgrace 
of us clever fellows, and often to our 
diſappointment, with the daughters, and 
who = been very buſy in aſliſting theſe 
double-armed beauties againſt me; L 
ſwear by all the Dii Majores, as well as 
Mznores, that 1 will have Miſs Howe, if 


I cannot have her more exalted friend! 


And then, if there be as much flaming 
love between theſe giris as they pretend, 
what will my charmer profit by her 
eſcape ? | 

And now, that I ſhall permit Miſs 
Howe to reign a little longer, let me aſk 
thee, If thou haſt not, in the incloſed 
letter, a freſh inſtance, that a great many 
of my difficulties with her hſter-toaſk 
are owing to this flighty-girl ? — 'Tis 
true, that here was naturally a con- 


founded ſharp winter air; and if a Ittle 


cold water was thruwn into the path, na 
wonder that .it was :nſtantly frozen; and 
that the poor honeſt traveller found it 
next to impoſſible to keep his way; one 
foot ſliding back as faſt as the other 
advanced, to the endangering of hig 
limbs or neck. But yet i think it im- 


| poſlible, that ſhe ſhould have baffled me 
as 


0 
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wings) had ſhe not been armed by a vi- 


Tago, who was formerly very near ſhew. 


ing, that ſhe could better adviſe than 
practiſe. But this, I believe, I have 
ſaid more than once before. 

I am lth to reproach my/elf, r.ow the 
cruel creature has eſcaped me; for what 
would that do, but add to my torment ? 


fince evils ſelf caufed, and avoidable, - 


admit not of palliation or comfort. And 


yet, if thou telſeſt me, that all den ſtrength 


was owing to my weakneſs, and that I 


Have been a curſed coward in this whole 


affair; why then, Jack, I may blufh, 
and be vexed ; but, by my ſoul, I can- 
not contradict thee. a 

But this, Belford, I hope—that if I 
Can turn the poiſon of the incloſed letter 


into wholeſo:ve aliment ; that is to ſay, 
it l can make uſe of it to my advantage; 
I ſhall have h free conſent to do if. 


| am always careful to open covers 
cautioufly, and to preſerve ſeals entire. 


F will draw out from this curſed letter 
Nor was Nick Rowe ever 


an alphabet. 
Half to diligent to learn Spaniſh, at the 
Quixote recommendation: of a certam 
per, as I wilt be to gain the maſtery of 
this vixen's hand, | 


LEFT FSR VV. 

NMISss CLAKISSA HARLOWE, TO M1SS 
HOWE. 
THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 8, 
FTER my laſt, fo full of other 
1 hopes, the contents of this will 
ſurprize you. O my deareſt friend, the 
man has at laſt proved himſelf to be a 
villain! 

It «as with the utmoſt difficulty luſt 


night, that 1 preſerved myſelf from the 
villeſt diſhon-ur. 
a promiſe of forgiveneſs, and that 1 


He extorted from me 


would fee him next day, as if nothing 


Had happened: but if it were poſſible to 


eſcape from a wretch, who, as 1 have 


too much reaſon to believe, formed a 


plot to fire the houſe, to fright-n me, 
almoſt naked, into his arms, how could 
I fce him the next day ? | | 

I have elcaped-—Heaven be praifed 
that I have!--And have now no other 
concern, than that I fly from the only 
hope that could have made fuch an huf- 
bind tolerable to me; the reconciliation 
with ny friends, fo agrecably uader- 


taken by my uncle. 


All my prefent hope is, to find ſome 
reputable family, or perſon of my own 
ſex, ho is obliged to go beyond fea, or 
who lives abroad; I care not whither ; 


. 


'CLARISSA' HARLOWE; 8 


as ſhe has done, (novice as ſhe is, and 
never before from under her parents 


F 


| 


but if I might chuſe, in ſome one of bur 
American colonies—Never to be heard 
of more by my relations, whom 1 have 
ſo grievouſly offended. 

Nor let your generous heart be moved 
at what T write. If I can eſcape the 
dreadfulleſt part of my father's male. 
diction, (for the temporary part is al. 
ready in a manner fulfilled, which makes 
me tremble in apprehenſion of the other) 
] ſhall think the wreck, of my worldly 
fortunes a happy compoſition. 
Neither is there need of the renewal 
of your fo often tendered goodneſs to 
me: for l have with me rings and other 
valuables, that were ſent me with my 
cloaths, which will turn into money to 
anſwer all I can want, till Provide 
ſhall be pleaſed to put me into ſome way 
to help myſelf, if, for my further pu- 
niſhment, my life is to lengthened 2 
yond my withes. i 

Impute not this ſcheme, my beloved 
friend, either to dejection on one hand, 
or to that romantick turn on the other, 
which we haye ſuppoſed generally to 
obtain with our ſex, from fifteen to 
twenty-two: for, be pleaſed ro conſider 
my unhappy fituation, in the light in 
which it really muſt appear to- every 
conſiderate perſon, who knows it. In 
the firſt place, the man, who has had the 
aiſurance to think me, and to endeavour 


to make me, his property, will hunt me 


trom place to place, and ſearch alter 
me as a ſtray : and he knows he may do 
ſo with impunity; for whom have I to 
protect me from him? | 
Thenas tomy eſtate, the envied eſtate, 
which has heen the original cauſe of al 
my misfortunes, it ſhall never be mine 
upon litigated terms. What is there in 
being enabled to boaſt, that I am worth 
more than f can uſe, or wiſh to uſe ? And 
if my power is circumſcribed, 1 ſhall not 
have that to anſwer for, which 1 ſhould 
have, if I did not uſe it as 1 ought: 
which very few do. I fhall have WP 
hufband, of whoſe intereſt 1 ought to de 
ſo regardful, as to prevent me doing 
more than jnſtice to others, that 1 may 
not do 4% to him. If, therefore, my 
father will be pleaſed (as I ſhall pre- 
ſume, in proper time, to propoſe to him) 
to pay two annuities out of it, one 0 
my dear Mrs. Norton, which may make 
her eaſy for the remainder of her he, 
as the is now growing into years; the 
other of gol. per annum, to the ſame gc 
woman, tor the uſe of my poor, as L have 
had the vanity to call a certain fet of 
people, concerning whom ſhe knows all 
my mind; that ſo as few as pong 


of 
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ſuffer by the conſequences of my error ; 


God bleſs them, and give them heart's- 


eaſe and content, with the reſt! 

Other reaſons for my taking the ſtep 
I have hinted at, are theſe : 

This wicked man knows 1 have no 
friend in the world but you: your neigh- 
bouchood, therefore, would be the firſt 
he would ſeek for me in, were you to 
think it poſſible for me to be concealed 


in it: and in this caſe you might be ſub- | 
jected to inconveniences greater even 


than thoſe which you have already ſuſ- 
tained on my account. | 

From my couſin Morden, were he to 
come, 1 could not hope protection; 
lince, by his letter to me, it is evident, 
that my brother has engaged him 1n his 

arty : nor would I, by any means, ſub- 
jet fo worthy a man to danger; as 
might be the caſe, from the violence of 
this ungovernable ſpirit. | 

Theſe things conſidered, what / better 
method can I take, than to go abroad to 
ſome one of the Engliſh colonies; where 
nobody but yourſelf ſhall know any- 
thing of me; nor you, let me tell yon, 
preſently, nor till I am fixed, and (if 
it pleaſe God) in a courſe of living tole- 
rably to my mind? For it is no ſmall 
part of -my concern, that my indiſcre- 
tions have laid fo heavy a tax upon you, 
my dear friend, to whom, once, I hoped 
to give more pleaſure than pain. 

I am at preſent at one Mrs. Moore's 
at Hampitead. My heart nuſgave me 
at coming to this village, becauſe I had 
been here with him more than once: but 
the coach hither was ſo ready a conve- 
niency, that I knew not what to do bet- 
ter, Then 1 ſhall ſtay here no longer 
than till I can receive your anſwer to 
this: in which you will be pleaſed to let 
me know, if 1 cannot be hid, according 
to your former contrivance, [Happy, 
had I given into it at the time!] by 
Mrs. Townſend's afliſtance, till the heat 
of his ſearch be over. Ihe Deptford 
road, 1 imagine, will be the right direc- 
tion to hear of a paſſage, and to get ſafe- 
ly aboard, 

O why was the great fiend of all un- 
chained, and permitted to afſume ſo 
ſpecious a forin, and yet allowed to con- 
ceal his feet and his talons, till with the 
one he was ready to trample upon my 
honour, and to ſtrike the other into m 
heart — And what had 1 done, that he 
ſhould be let looſe particularly upon me 

me this murmuring queſtion, 
the effect of my impatience, my guilt 

| mp » MY guy 

impatience, 1 doubt: far, as I bave 

TE with my honour, and nothing 
31, a 
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buf my worldly proſpects, and my pride, 
my ambition, and my vanity, have ſut- 
fered in this wreck of my hopefuller 
fortunes, may I not ſtill be more happy 
than I deſerve to be? And is it not in 
my own power ſtill, by the Divine fa- 
vour, to ſecure the great ſtake of all? 
And who knows but that this very path 
into which my inconſideration has 
thrown me, ſtrew'd as it is with briers 
and thorns, which tear in pieces my 
. gaudier trappings, may not be the right 
path to lead me into the great road to 
my future happineſs ; which might have 
been endangered by evil communica- 
tion ? | 0 

And after all, are there not ſtill more 
deſerving perſons than I, who never 
failed in any capital point of duty, that 
have been more humbled than myſelf; 
and ſome too, by the errors of parents - 
and relations, by the tricks and baſe- 
neſs of guardians -and truſtees, and in 
which their own raſhneſs or folly had no 

art ? 
| I will then endeavour to make the 
beſt of my preſent lot. And join with 
me, my beſt, my only friend, in pray- 
ing, that my puniſhment may end here 
and that my preſent afflictions may be 
ſanctified to me. 

This letter will enable you to account 
for a line or two, which I ſent to Wil- 
ſon's, to be carried to you, only for a 
teint, to get his ſervant out of the way. 
He ſeemed to be left, as I thought, for 
a ſpy upon 'me. But he returning tog 
ſoon, I was forced to write a few lines 
for him to carry to his maſter, to a ta- 


ſame view; and this happily anſwered 
my end. 

I wrote early in the morning a bitter 
letter to the wretch, which 1 left for 
him obvious enough; and I ſuppoſe he 
has it by this time. I kept no copy ot 
it. I ſhall recollect the contents, and 
give you the paxticulars of all, at more 
leiſure. 

I am ſure you will approve of my 
eſcape—The rather, as the people of 
the houſe mult be very vile; for they, 
and that Dorcas too, did hear me (I 
know they did) cry out tor help. If the 
fire had been other than a villainous 
plot, (although in the morning, to blind 
them, I pretended to think it otherwiſe) 
they would have been alarmed as much 
as I; and have run in, hearing mg 
ſcream, to comfort me, ſuppoſing my ter- 
ror was the fire; to relieve me, ſuppoſe 


ing it were any-thing elſe. But the 


vi e Dorcas went away as ſoen as ſhe 
4 & ; ſaw . 


vern near Doctors Commons, with the 
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Sv the wretch throw his arms about 


me !—Bleſs me, my dear, I had only my 


ſlippers and an under-petticoa! on. I 
was frighted out of my bed, by her 
cries of fire; and that I ſhould be burnt 
to aſhes in a nioment—And ſhe to go 
away, and never to return, nor any- 
body elſe! And yet I heard women's 
voices in the next room; indeed [ did. 
An evident contrivance of them all : 


| —God be praiſed, I am out of their 


houſe! 

My terror 1s not vet over: I can 
hardly think myſelf ſafe. - Every well- 
dretſed man I fee from my windows, 
whether on horſeback or on toot, I 
think to be him. | 

I know you will expedite an anſwer. 
A man and horſe will be procured me 
to-morrow early, to carry this. 'To be 
ſure, you cannot return an anſwer by the 
ſame man, becauſe you muſt ſee Mrs. 
Townſend firſt: nevertheleſs, I ſhall 
wait with-impatience till you can; hav- 


ing no friend but you to apply to; and 


being ſuch a ſtranger to this part of the 
world, that I know not which way to 
turn myſelf; whither to go; nor what 
to do— What a dreadful hand have. I 
made of it! | 

Mrs. Moore, at whoſe houſe IT am, is 


a widow, and of good character: and 


of this one of her neighbours, of whom 
J bought a handkerchiet, pnrpolely to 
make enquiry before I would venture, 
informed me. Fees 

| will not ſet my foot out of doors, 
till J have your direction: and I am the 
more ſecure, having dropt words to the 


people of the houſe where the coaclr ſet 


me down, as if F expected a chariot to 
.meet me in my way to Hendon; a vil- 
lage a little diftance. from this. And 
when 1 left their houſe, 1 walked back- 
ward and forward upon the hill ; at firſt, 
'not knowing what to do; and after- 
wards, to be certain that I was not 
watched before I ventured to enquire 
atter a lodging. 

You will direct for me, my dear, by 
the name of Mrs. Harriot Lucas. 

Had I not made my eſcape when I did, 
I was reſolved to attempt it again and 
again. He was gone to the Commons 
for a licence, as he wrote me word; for 
T refuſed to ſee him, notwithſtanding 


the promiſe he extorted from me. 


* 


How hard, how a next-to-impoſſible, 
my dear, to avoid many {-/-r deviations, 
when we are betrayed into a capital one! 


For fear 1 ſhould not get away at my 


firſt effort, 1 had apprized him, that 1 
would not ſet eye upen him under a 


4 


q 


| 


week, in order to gain myſelf time for 
it in different ways—And were I ſo to 


1] write to you. 


— * * 


have been watched as to have made it 
neceſſary, I would, after ſuch an in. 


ſtance of the connivance of the women 


of the houſe, have run out into the 
ſtreet, and thrown myſelf into the next 
houſe I could have entered, or claimed 
protection trom the firſt perſon I had 
met nen to deſert the cauſe of @ poor 
creature of their own ſex in ſuch a ſituation, 
what mußt they: be!—Then, ſuch poor 
guilty fort ot figures Jid they make in the 
morning after he was gone out- 


carueſt to vet me up ſtairs, and to con- 


vince me, by the ſcorched 'window. 


boards, and burnt curtains and vallens, 


that the fire was real—that (although ! 
ſeemed to believe all they would have 
me beheve) I was more and more re. 
ſolved to get out of their houſe at all 
adventures. 
When I began, IT thought to write but 
a few lines. But, be my ſubject what it 
will, I know net how to conchide when 
It was always ſo: it is 
not therefore owing peculiarly to that 
moſt intereſting and unhappy ſituation, 
which you will allow however, to en- 
groſs at preſent the whole mind of your 
unhappy, but even- aſfectionate 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER VI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
FRIDAY MORN. PAST 2 O'CLOCK, 
ſO triumphe! * To Clariſſa, ſing l- Onde 
more, what a happy man thy friend! 
—A filly dear novice, to be heard to tell 
the coachman whither to carry her !— 
And to go to Hampſiead, of all the vil- 
Jages about London The place where 
we had been together more than once, 
Methinks Jam ſorry ſhe managed no 
better —1 ſhall find the recovery of her 
too ealy a taſk, T fear! Had ſhe but 
known how much difficulty enhances 
the value of any-thing with me, and 
had ſhe had'the leaſt notion of obliging 
me by it, ſhe would never have ſtopt 
ſhort at Hampſtead, ſurely, 
Well, but after all this exultation, 
thoy wilt afk, If I have already got batk 
my charmer ?—I have not: but Know- 


ing where fhe is, is almoſt the ſame 


thing as having her in my power. And 
it delights me to think how ſhe will ſtart 
and tremble when 1 firſt pop upon her! 
How ſhe will look with conſcious gui 
that will more than wipe off my guilker 
Wednesday night, when ſhe fees hers 

ut og e.g To 
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- Jured lover, and acknowledged huſband, 


from whom, the greateſt of felonies, | ſhe 
would have ſtolen herſelt. | 

But thou wilt be impatient to know 
how I came by my lights. Read the in- 
coled here, and remember the inſtruc- 
tions which from time to time, as 1 have 
told thee, I have given my fellow, in 
apprehention of ſuch an elopement ; 
and that will tell thee all, and what I 
may reaſonably expect from the raſcal's 
diligence and management, if he wiſhes 
ever to ſee my face again. 

I received it about , half an hour ago, 


- juſt as I was going to he down in my | 
cloaths: and it has made me ſo much 


alive, that, midnight as it is, I have ſent 
for a Blini's chariot, to attend me here, 
by day-peep, with my uſual caatiman, if 

oflible ; and knowing not what elſe to 
do with myſelf, I ſat down, and, in the 
joy of my heart, have not only written 
thus far, but have concluded upon the 
meaſures I ſhall take when admitred to 
her. preſence: for well am I aware of 
the difficulties I hall have to contend 
with from her perverſeneſs. 


© HONNORED SUR, 
6 "PHIsS is to ſertiſie your honner, as 


© how I am heer at Hameſtet, wher 


„have found out my lady to be in 
f logins at one Mrs. Moore's, near upon 
© Hamſter Hethe. And I have fo or- 
©dered matters, that her ladiſhip can- 
© not ſſtur but 1 nwitt have notice of her 
© goins and comins. As I knowed I 
equrited not look into your honner's 
(falſe, if I had not found out my lady, 
* thott ſhe was gone off the prems's in a 
*quar'er of an hour, as a man may fay; 
% knowed you would be glad at hart 
* to know I had found her out: and fo 
1 {end thifs by Petur Patrick, whois to 
© have 5 ſhiilins, it being now near 12 
' of the clock at nite; tor he would not 
tur without a hearty drink too be- 
© fides: and | was willing all ſhulde be 
Inug lkeways at the logins before 1 
* {ent. 

have munny of youre honner's ; 
“put 1 thought as how if the man was 
* payed by me beforead, he mought play 
"trix ; fo left that to your honner. 

* My lady knows nothing of my be- 
ung hereaway. But 1 thoute it beſt 
nat ts leve the plaſe, becauſe ſhe has 
"taken the logins but for a fue nites. 

* If your honner come to, the Upper 
Flax, I will be in ſite all the day about 
' the tapp-houſe or the hethe. I have 

borroued another cote, inſtead of your 

t honner's liferie, and a blacke wigg; 
+ 10 cannot be knoen by my lady, iff as 


— 


fugitive has alſo abundance of pleaſure 


current. 
ſoon, it not awterably prevented!!! 


© howe ſhe ſhuld ſee me: and have made 
as it 1 had the toothe-ake; fo with 
© my khancrifte at my mothe, the teth 
© which your honner was pleaſed to 
bett out with your honner's fyſte, and 
© my dam'd wide mothe, as your honner 
* notitys it to be, cannot be Knoen'to be 

mine. | 

* The tow inner letters 1 had from my 
© lady, before the went oft the prems's. 
One was to be left at Mr. Wilfon's for 
Mils How, The next was to be for 
© your honaer. But I knowed you was 
not at the plaſe diretted; and being 


| * atenr'd of what fell out, fo I Kept them 


* fer your honner, and ſo could not 
* give unto you, until I feed you. Miſs 
© How's I only made belief to her ladi- 
* ſhip as 1 carried it, and fed as how 
© there was nothing lefc for hur, as ſhe 
© wiſhed to knoe: 10 here they be bothe. 

J am, may it pleſe your honner, your 
onner's moſt dutiful, and, wonce more, 


t 


* happy ſarvant, 


WM. SUMMERS, 


The two inner letters, as Will calls 
them, 'tis plain, were written for nö 
other purpoſe, but to ſend him out of 
the way with them, and one of them 
to amuſe me. That directed to Miſs 
Howe is only this: 


| FOO THURSDAY, JUNE &, 

. I Write this, my dear Miſs Howe, only 
© tor a feint, and to fee if it will go 

| ſhall write at large very 


CL" 


Now, Jack, will not ker ſeints juſ- 
tify mine! Does ſhe not invade my pro- 
vince, thinkeſt thou? And is it not new 
fairly come to who ſhall moſt decerve and 
cheat the tler? So, I thank my ſtars, 
we are upon a par, at laſt; as to this 
point—W hich is a great eaſe to my con- 
(ſcience, thou mult believe. And if 
what Hudibras'tells us is true, the dear 


% Come. | 
© Doubtlefs the pleaſure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 
© As lookers-on find moſt delight, 
Who lealt perceive the juggler's ſleiglit; 
And till the lets they underſtand, 
« The more admire the ſlight of hand.” 


! 


This my dear juggler's letter to me; 
the other inner letter ſent by Will. 


| © THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 
© MR, LOVELACE, ; 

c NO nor give me cauſe to dread your 
return. If you would not that 

'] ſhould hate you tor ever, lend me 
4 C 2 halt 


— —— 


; half a line by the bearer, to aſſure me 
* that you will not attempt to ſee me for 
* a week to come. I cannot look you in 
the face without equal confuſion and 
© indignation. The obliging me in this 
© is but a poor atonement for your laſt 


e night's vile behaviour. 


« You may pals this time in a jour- 


* ney to Lord M.'s: and I cannot doubt, 


« if the ladies of your family are as fa- 
« yvourable to me as you have aſſured 
me they are, but that you will have 
« intereſt enough to prevail with one of 
* them to oblige me with her company. 


After your baſeneſs of laſt night, you 


* will not wonder, that I inſiſt upon this 
© proof of your future honour, 

«© If Captain Tomlinſon comes mean 
time, I can hear what he has to ſay, 
© and fend you an account of it. 

« But in leſs than a week if you ſee 
me, it muſt be owing to a freſh act of 
* violence, of which you know not the 
© conſequence. 

« Send me the requeſted line, if ever 
© you expect to have the forgiveneſs 
confirmed, the promiſe of which you 
6 extorted from the unhappy CL. H.“ 


Now, Belford, what canſt thou ſay in 
behalt of this ſweet rogue of a lady? 
What cat thou ſay for her? 'Tis ap- 
parent that ſhe was fully determined 
upon an elopement, when ſhe wrote it: 
and thus would ſhe make me of party 

ainſt myſelf, by drawing me 1n to 
give her a week's time to complete it: 
and, more wicked ſtill, fend me upon a 
fool's errand to bringup one of my cou. 


fins. When we came to have the fatiſ- 


faction of finding her gone off, and me 
expoſcd for ever What puniſhment 


can be bad enough for ſuch a little vil- 


lain of a lady ! 

But mind, moreover, how plauſibly 
ſhe accounts by this billet, (ſuppoling 
ſhe mould not find an opportunity of 
eloping before I returned) for the re- 
ſolntion of not ſeeing me for a week ; 
and for the bread and butter expedient ! 
o childiſh, as we thought it! 

The chariot is not come ; and if it 
were, it is yet too ſoon for every-thing 
but my impatience. And as I have al- 


ready taken my meaſures, and can think 


of nothing but my triumph, I will 


reſume her violent letter, in order to 


ſtrengthen my reſolutions againſt her. 
I was before, in too gloomy a way to pro- 
ceed with it; but now the ſubject is all 


alive to me, and my gayer fancy, like 


the ſun-beams, will irradiate it, and turn 


the ſolemn deep-green into a brighter | 
verdure, . 


CLARISSA HARLOWE;_ 


When I have called upon m charmer 
to explain ſome parts of her [evieromed 


to atone for others, I will ſend it, or a 
copy of it, to thee. 


Suffice it at preſent to tell thee, in the 
firſt place, that ſhe is determined never tg 
bemy wife—To be ſure, there ought to 
be no compullion in ſo material a caſe, 
Compulſion was her parent's fault, 
which I have cenſured fo ſeverely, that 
I ſhall hardly be guilty of the ſame, 
I am therefore glad I know her mind az 
to this eſſential point. | 

I have ruined her, the ſays —Now 
that's a fib, take it her own way—If1 
had, ſhe would not perhaps, bave run 
away from me. wy 

She is thrown upon the wide world; 
now I own that Hampſtead Heath af. 
fords very pretty, and very extenfive 
proſpects ; but 'tis not the wide world 


neither: and ſuppoſe that to be her 
grievance, I hope ſoon to reſtore her to 


a narrower. 

I am the enemy of her ſoul, as well as of 
ler honour Con foundedly ſevere! Ne. 
vertheleſs, another fib For 1 love her 
ſoul very well; but think no more of it 
in this caſe than of my own. 

She is to be thrown upon flrangers ! 
—And is not that = — — 
Much againſt my will, I am ſure! 

She is caſt from a ſtate of independency 
into one of obligation. She never was 
in a ſtate of zndependency ; nor is it fita 
woman ſhould, of any age, or in any 
ſtate of life. And as to the ſtate of 
obligation, there is no ſuch thing as 
living without being beholden to ſome- 
body. Mutual obligation is the very 
eſſence and ſoul of the ſocial and com- 
mercial lite: hy ſhould fe beexempt 
from it: I am ſure the perſon ſhe raves 
at, deſires not ſuch an exemprion—has 
been long dependent upon her; and 
would rejoice to owe further obligetzons 
to her than he can boaſt of hitherto. 

She talks of her father's curſe—But 
have I not repaid him for it an hundred 
fold in the ſame coin? But why muſt 
the faults of other people be laid at my 
door? Have I not enough of my own? 

But the grey-eyed dawn begins te 
peep—Let me ſum up all. 

In ſhort, then, the dear creatare's 
letter is a collection of invectives not 
very new to me ; though the occaſion for 
them, no doubt, is new to her. A little 
ſprinkling of the romantick and con- 
tradictory runs through it, She loves, 
and ſhe hates: ſhe encourages me to 
purſue her, by telling me I ſately may; 
and yet ſhe begs I will not. She ap- 
prehends poverty and want, yet ace 
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| bellious flight will turn to my advantage, 


ve away her eſtate; to gratify whom? 
Why, 2 ſhort, thoſe who have been 
the cauſe of her misfortunes. And fi- 
nally, though ſhe reſoives never to be 
mine, yet ſhe has ſome regrets at leaving 
me, becauſe of the opening proſpects of 
4 reconciliation with her friends. 
But never did morning dawn fo tar- 
dily as this !—Neither is the chariot yet 
come. 


© A GENTLEMAN to ſpeak with me, 
« Dorcas ?!»”Who can want me thus 
« early ? 3 

Captain Tomlinſon, ſayeſt thou: 
© ſurely he muſt have travelled all night! 
« —-Farly rifer as F am, how could he 
F think to find me up tus early?“ 

But let the chariot come, and he ſhall 
accompany me in it to the bottom of the 
hill, (though he return to town on foot; 
for the captain is all obliging goodneſs) 
that I may hear all he has to ſay, and 
tell him all my mind, and loſe no time. 

Well, now I am ſatisfied that this re- 


as all cruſhed rebellions do to the advan- 
tage of a ſovereign in poſſeſſion. 

©D?eaR captain, I rejoice to ſee you 
Jjuſt in the nick of time — See! See 


„And from her mantle ſhakes her tears; 
« The ſun ariſing, mortals cheers; 

And drives the riſing miſts away, 

In promiſe of a glorious day.“ 


« The roſy-finger'd morn appears, 


© Excuſe me, Sir, that I ſalute you 
from my favorite bard, He that riſes 
* with the lark, will ſing with the lark. 
Strange news ſince I ſaw you, captain ! 
Poor miſtaken lady !—But you have 
too much goodneſs, I know, to reveal | 
*to her uncle Harlowe the errors of this 
* capricious beauty. It will all turn out 


* for the beſt. You muſt accompany ] 


* me part of the way. I know the de- 
light you take in compoling difterences. 
But ' tis the taſk of the prudent to heal 
the breaches made by the raſhneſs and 
b tolly of the imprudent.* 


AND now (all round me ſo ſtill, and ſo 
filent) the rattling of the chariot-wheels 
at a ſtreet's diſtance do l hear And to 
this angel of a woman I fly! 

Reward, O god of Love, [the cauſe is 
thy own] reward thou as it deſerves, my 
ſuffering perſeverance Succeed m 
endeavours to bring back to thy obedi- 
ence this charming fugitive! Make her 
acknowledge her raſhneſs; repent her 
inſults; implore my forgiveneſs; beg 
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to be reiaſtated in wy ſavour, and that 


I will bury in oblivion the remembrance 


of her heinous offence againſt thee, and 
againſt me, thy faithful votary. 


Tur chariot at the door -I come! 
1 come! s | 

© 1 attend you, good captain— 

Indeed, Sir — 

Pray, Six—Civility is not ceremony.“ 

And now, dreſſed like a bridegroom, 
my heart elated beyond that of the moſt 
deſiring one, (attended by a footman 
whom my beloved never ſaw) 1 am al- 
ready at Hampſtead! 7 


LETTER VII. 


MR. LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. | 
VPPER FLASK, HAMPSTEAD, FRIDs 
MORN, 7 O'CLOCK. (JUNE 9.) 
Am now here, and here have k 
this hour and a half. What an in- 
duſtrious ſpirit have 1!—Nobody can 
ſay, that I eat the bread of idleneſs. I 
take true pains for all the pleaſure I en» 
joy. I cannot but admire myſelf ſtrange- 
ly ; for, certainly, with this active ſoul, 
I ſhould have made a very great figure 
in whatever ſtation I had filled. But 
had I been a prince! To be ſure I ſhould 
have made a moſt noble prince! I ſhould 
have led upa a military dance equal to 
that of the great Macedonian. I ſhould 
have added kingdom to kingdom, and 
deſpoiled all my neighbouring-ſove- 
reigns, in order to have obtained the 
name of Robert the Great. And I would 
have gone to war with the Great Turk, 
and the Perſian, and Mogholl, for the 
ſeraglios; for not one of thoſe eaſtern 
monarchs ſhould have had a pretty wo- 
man to bleſs himſelf with, till I had done 
with her. = 
And now I have ſo much leiſure upon 
my hands, that after having informed 
mylelf of all neceſſary particulars, I am 
ſet to my ſhort. hand writing in order to 
keep up with time as well as I can: for 


the ſubje& is now become worthy of 


me ; and it is yet too ſoon, I doubt, to 
pay = compliments to my charmer, 
after all her fatigues for two or three 
days paſt : and, moreover, I have abun- 
dance of matters preparative to my fu- 
ture proceedings to recount, in order to 
connect and render all intelligible, 

I parted with the captain at the foot 
of the hill, trebly inſtructed; that is to 
ſay, as to the fa, to the probable, and 
to the poſſible. If my beloved and | can 
meet, and make up without the medi- 
ating of this worthy gentleman, it will be 
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ſo much the better. As little ws 
ts 


aid as poſſible in my amorous confli 


has always been a rule with me; though 
Here I have been obliged to call in fo 


much. And who knows but it may be 


the better for the lady the leſs ſhe makes 
neceſſary ? 1 cannot bear that ſhe ſhould 
Git ſo indifferent to me as to be in earneſt 


or even upon any occaſion, If I find ſſie 
zs—But no more threatenings till ſhe is 
in my power Thou knoweſt what I have 
vowed, 

All WilPs account from the lady's 
flight to his finding her again, all the ac- 
counts of the people of the houſe, the 
coachman's information to Will, and ſo— 
Yorth, collected together, ſtand thus. 

The Hampftead coach, when the dear 
Fugitive came to it, had but two paſl- 
ſengers in it. But ſhe made the fellow 
go off directly, paying for the vacant 
places. f 

The two pafſengers directing the 
coachman to ſet them down ut the Upper 
Flaſk, the bid him ſet her down there 
alſo. h 


eo part with me for ever upon ſo fd | 


fully no doubt ;] and the went into the 
Houle; and aſked, if ſhe could not have a 
Qith of tea, and a room to herſelf tor half 
an hour. | | 


They ſhewed her up to the very room 


where I now am. Ste ſat at the very 
table I now write upon; and, I believe, 
the chair I fit in was hers. O Belford, 
af thou knoweſt what love is, thou wilt 
be able to account for theſe mnutio. 

She ſeemed ſpiritleſs and fatigued. 
The gentlewoman herſelf choſe to attend 
ſo genteel and lovely a gueſt. She aſked 
Her, It ſhe would have bread and butter 
with her tea? | 

No. She could not eat. 

They had very good biſcuits. 

As the pleaſed. 

The gentlewoman ſtept out for ſome ; 
and returning on a ſudden, the obſerved 
the ſweet fugitive endeavouring to re- 
Nrain a violent burſt of grief to which 
the had given way in that little interval. 

However, when the: tea came, ſhe 
made the Jandlady fit down with her, 
and aſked her abundance of queſtions 
about the villages and roads in that 
neighbourhood. 55 
Ihe gentlewoman took notice to her, 
tat fre jeemed to be troubled in mind. 

Tender ſpirits, the replied, could not 
part with d-ar friends without, concern. 

She meant ne, no doubt. 

She mado no enquiry about a lodging, 
though by the ſequel, thou'lt obſerve, 
that ne lcemed to ;ntend to go no farther 


They took leave of her, [ very reſpect- | 


_ 


— 
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that night than Hampſtead. But after 
ſhe had drank two diſhes, and put a hi. 
cuit in her pocket—[ Sweet ſoul! tofervs 
for her ſupper perhaps] the laid dow 
half a crown ; and refuling change, ſigh. 
ing, took leave, ſaying, the would pro. 
ceed towards Hendon; the diftince t0 
which had been one of her queſtions, 
They oftered to ſend to know, if ; 


Hampſtead coach were not to go to Hen. 


don that evening. 1 

No matter, ſhe ſaid Perhaps ſhe migli 
meet the chariot. 

Another of her feznts 1 ſuppole : for 
how, or with whom, could any thing 
of this ſort have been concerted ſince 
yeſterday morning ? 

She had, as the people took notice to 
one another, ſomething ſo uncommonly 
noble in her air, and in her perſon and 
behaviour, that they were ſure ſhe was of 
quality. And having no ſervant: with 
her of either fex, her eyes [Her fine eyes, 
the gentlewoman called them, ttranper 
as ſhe was, and a woman !] being ſwel. 
led and red, they were ſure there was an 
elopement in the cale, either from pa. 
rents or guardians; for they ſuppoſed 
her too young and too maidenlyto be x 


married lady: and were ſhe married, no. 


huſband would let ſuch a tine young 
creature be unattended and'alone; nor 
give her cauſe for ſo much grief, as 
ſeemed to be ſettled in her countenaace, 
Then, at times, ſhe ſeemed to be ſo be- 
wildered, they ſaid, that they were afraid 
ſhe had it in her head to make away with 
herſelf. 

All theſe things put together, excited 
their curioſity ; and they engaged a peer) 
ſervant, as they called a footman who 
was drinking with Kit the hoſtler at the 
taphouſe, to watch all her motions, This 
fellow reported the tollowing particu- 
lars, as they were re- reported to me. 

She indeed went towards Hendon, pal- 
ſing by the ſign of the Caſtle on the Heath 
then, ſtopping, looked about her, and 
down into the valley before her. Then, 
turning her face towards London, ſhe 
ſeemed, by the motion of her handker- 
chief to her eyes, to weep; repenting 
[Who knows?] the raſh ſtep ſhe ha 
taken, and wiſhing herſelf back again. 

Better for her, if ſhe do, Jack, once 
more I ſay !—Woe be to the girl who 
could think of marrying me, yet be able 
to run away from me, and renounce me 
for ever! | 

Then, continuing on a few paces, ſhe 
ſtopt again; and, as if diſliking her road, 
again ſeeming to weep, directed her 
courſe back towards Hampſtead. 

I am glad the wept ſo much, hoy 
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" t burſts (be the occaſion for the 
res, what i will) which has that 
kindly relief. Hence I hardly ever am 
moved at the ſight of theſe pellucid fu- 


gitives in a fine woman, How often, 


in the paſt twelve hours, have 1 withed, 
that I could ary moſt confoundedly !. 

She then ſaw a coach-and-four driving 
towards her empty. She croſſed the path 
ſhe was in, as if to meet it; and ſeemed. 
to intend to ſpeak to the coachman, had 
he ſtopt or ſpoken firſt. He as earneſtly 
looked at ker. Every-one did fo, who 
paſted her, (fo the man who dogged her 
was the leſs (uſpected)— Happy rogue of 
1 coachman, hadſt thou known whoſe 
notice thou didft engage, and whom thou 
mizhteſt have obliged ?—It was the d1- 
vine Clariſſa Harlowe at whom thou 
cazedſt '—Mine own Clariſſa Harlowe! 
—But it was well for me thou wert as 
undiſtinguiſhing as the beaſts thou drov- 
eſt; otherwite what a wild-gooſe chace 
had 1 been led? | 

The lady, as well as the coachman, 
in ſhort, ſeemed to want reſolution ; the 
horſes kept on, [The fellow's head and 
eyes, no doubt, turned behind him; 
ad the diſtance ſoon lengthened beyond 
recal. With a wiſtful eye ſift looked 
after him; ſighed and wept again; as 
the ſervant, who then flily paſſed her, 
obſerved. | 

By this time ſhe had reached the 
houtes. She looked up at every one, as 
ſhe paſled ; now-and-then breathing up- 
on her bared hand, and applying it to 
h-r ſwelled eyes, to abate the redneſs, 
and dry the tears. At laſt, ſceing a bill 
ip for lettiug lodgings, ſhe walked back- 
wards and forwards half a dozen times, 
a» if unable to determine what to do. 
And then went farther into the town; 
and there the fellow, being ſpoken to by 
one of his familiars, loſt her for a few 
munis: but he fon ſaw her come out 
of a lnen-drapery ſhop, attended with a 
icrvant-maid, having, as he believed, 
bought ſome little matters, and, as it 
proved, got that maid- ſervant to go with 
her to the houſe where ſhe is now at, 

The fellow, after waiting about an 
hour, and not ſeeing her come out, re- 
turned, concluding that the had taken 
lodgings there. 

And here, ſuppoſing my narrative of 


the dramatick kind, ends act the firſt. 
And now begins, : 


„ AE. 
SCENE, Hampſtead Heath continued. 
Enter my Raſcal. 


WILL having got at all theſe parti- | 


' of that ſort, had elo 


- —————— 
culars, by exchanging others as frankly 
againſt them, with which I had formerly 
prepared him both verbally and in writ» 
ing; 1 found the people already of my 
party, and full of good wiſhes for my 
ucceſs, repeating to me all they told 

him. 

But he had firſt acquainted me with 
the accounts he had given them of his 
lady and me. It is neceffary that I give 
thee the particulars of his tale—And I 
have a little time upon my hands; for the 
maid of the houſe, who had been out of 
an errand, tells us, that the ſaw Mrs. 
Moore [with whom muſt be my firſt bu- 
fineſs] go into the houſe of a young gen- 
tleman, within a few doors of her, who 
has a maiden ſiſter, Miſs Rawlins by name, 
ſo notijy'd tor prudence, that none of her 
acquaintance undertake any-thing of 
conſequence without conſulting her. 

Meanwhile my honeſt coachman is 
walking about Miſs Rawlins's door, iu 
order to bring me noticeof Mrs. Moore's 
return to her own houſe. I hope her 
goſſip's-tale will be as ſoon told as mine, 
Which take as follows, N 

Will told them, before I came, That 
his lady was but lately married to one of 
the tineſt gentlemen in the world. But 
that he, being very gay and lively, ſhe 
was mortal jealous of him; and in a fit 
d ftrom him. For 
although ſhe loved him dearly, and he 
doated upon her, (as well he might, ſince 
as they had feen, the was the fineſt crea« 
ture that ever the ſun =] upon ;) yet ſhe was 
apt to be very wilful and ſullen, if he 
might take the liberty to ſay ſo--but truth 
was truth ;—and it ſhe could not have 
her own way in every thing, would be 
for leaving him. That ſhe bad three or 
four times played his malter ſuch tricks; 
but with all the virtue and innocence in 
the world; running away to an intimate 
triend of hers, who, though a young 
lady of honour, was but too indulgent 
to her in-this her only failing; for which 
reaſon his maſter had brought her to 
London-lodgings ; their uſual reſidence 
being in the country: and that, on his 


| refuling to ſatisfy her about a lady he 


had been ſeen with in St. James's Park, 
ſhe had, for the firſt time ſince ſhe came 
to town, ſerved his maſter thus: whom 
he had left half - diſtracted on that ac- 
count. 

And truly well he might, poor gen- 
* tleman ! cried the honeſt folks, pity- 
ing me before they ſaw me. 

He told them how he came by this in- 
telligence of her; and made himſelf ſuch 
an intereſt with them, that they o_n 
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him to a change of cloaths for himſelf; | 


and the landlord, at his requeſt, privately 


enquired, if the lady actually remained 


at Mrs. Moore's; and for how long ſhe 
Had taken the lodgings: which he found 
only to be for a week certain : but ſhe 
had ſaid, that ſhe believed ſhe ſhould 
Hardly ſtay ſo long. And then it was 
that he wrote his letter, and ſent it by 
Honeſt Peter Patrick, as thou haſt heard. 

When 1 came, my perſon and dr-fs 
having anſwere Will's deſcription, the 

ople were ready to worſhip me. I now- 
. and-then ſighed, now-and-then put on a 
Hghter air; which, however, I deſigned, 
ſhould ſhe more of vexation ill- diſguiſ- 
ed, than of real cheerfulneſs : and they 
told Will it was a thouſand pities ſo fine 
a lady ſhould have ſuch fAittzh tricks; add- 


ing, that ſhe might expoſe herſeif to great 


dangers by them; for that there were 
Tal:es every-where, [ Lovelaces in every 
corner, Fack /] ind many about that town, 
who would leave nothing unattempted 
to get into her company : and although 
they might not prevail upon her, yet 
might they, nevertheleſs, hurt her re- 
putation ; and, in time, eſtrange the 
affections of ſo fine a gentleman from 


Wes” | | | 
Good ſenſible people, theſe !—Hay, 


—_. 
Here, landlord; one word with you. 
© My ſervant, I find, has acquainted 
© you witli the reaſon of my coming this 
£ way. An — aftair, landlord ! 
A very unhappy affair! But never was 
there a more virtuous woman.“ 
© So, Sir, ſhe ſeems to be. A thou- 
* ſand pities her ladyſhip has ſuch ways 


And to fo 111 a gentle- 


© man as you ſeem to be, Sir.“ 

© Mother-ſpoilt, landlord !— Mother. 
© ſpoilt ! that's the thing!—But,* ſigh- 
ing, I muſt make the beſt of it. What 
I want you to do for me, is to lend me 
©a great coat. Icare not what it is. If 
* my ſpouſe ſhould fee me at a diſtance, 
© ſhe would make it very difficult for me 


© to get at her ſpeech. A great coat 


* with a cape, if you have one. I muſt 
* come upon her before ſhe is aware,” 


Jam afraid, Sir, I have none fit for | 


© ſuch a gentleman as you.“ 
© O any-thing will do !—The worſe 
« the better.” 


Exit Landlord, Re-enter with two great 
coals. | 


© Aye, landlord, this will be beft . for 


« 1 can button the cape over the lower 
« part _ face. Don't I look deviliſhly 
down and concerned, landlord ?? 


| 


I never = a 9 with a bet. 
© ter-natured look, Tis pity you ſhould 
© have ſnch trials, Sir.“ TY 

* I muſt be very unhappy, no doubt 
© of it, landlord. And yet I am alittle 
© pleaſed, you muſt needs think, that [ 


have found her out before any great 


© inconvenience has ariſen to her, How. 
© ever, if 1 cannot hreak her of theſe 
freaks, ſhe'll break my heart; for l 
do love her with all her failings.” 

The good woman, who was within 
hearing of all this, pitied me much, 

Pray, your honour," ſaid ſhe, if 
© I may be ſo bold, was Madam ever a 
* mamma ?? 

No !'—and I ſighed—* We have been 
© but a little while married ; and, as | 
may ſay to vou, it is her own fault that 
© ſhe is not in that way,” [Not a word of 
a lie in this, Jack. ] But to tell you truth, 
* Madam, ſhe may be compared to the 
© dog\in the manger.? 

* 1 underſtand you, Sir,“ [ſimpering.] 
* She is but young, Sir. 1 have heard 
of one or two ſuch {kittiſh young ladies, 
in my time, Sir—But when Madam is 
* in that way, I dare ſay, as ſhe loves you, 
(and it would be ſtrange if ſhe did not!) 
© all this will be over, and ſhe may make 
© the belt of wives. 

* That's all my _ : 

© She is as fine a lady as ever I beheld, 

1 hope, Sir, you won't be too ſevere. 
* She'll get over all theſe freaks, if once 
* ſhe be a mamma, I Warrant.“ 
I can't be ſevere to her; (he knows 
* that. The moment I ſee her, all re- 
© ſentment is over with me, if ſhe give 
me but one kind loox. 

All this time, I was adjuſting my 
horſeman's coat, and Will was putting 
in the ties of my wig, and buttoning the 
cape over my chin. 3 

I aſked the gentlewoman for a little 

owder, She brought me a powder- 
— and I flightly ſhook the puff ove: 
my hat, and flapped one ſide of it, thougſ 
the lace looked a little too gay for m 
covering; and ſlouching it over my eyes 
Shall 1 be known, think you, Ma- 
© dam ?? | a 

« Your honour is ſo expert, Sirl-l 
© wiſh, if I may be ſo bold, your lady 
© has not ſome cauſe to be jealous. But 
© it will be impoſlible, if you keep your 
© laced cloaths covered, that any-body 
* ſhould know you in that dreſs to be tht 
« ſame gentleman—Except they find you 
© out by your clocked ſtockings.” 

Wen obſerved—Can't you, lang. 
© lord, lend or ſell me a pair of ſtoc « 
« ings, that will draw over theſe? 1 — 


cut off the feet, if they won't go into | 
m ſhoes.” Hs = ny 

He could let me have a pair of coarſe, 
but clean, pa eng if I pleaſed. 

The beſt in the world for the pur- 
© poſe.? oY 

He fetched them. Will drew them 
on; and my legs then made a good gouty 
appearance. n 

he good woman, ſmiling, wiſhed me 

ſucceſs; and fo did the landlord: and 
az thou knoweſt that 1 am not a bad mi- 
mick, took a cane, which I borrowed 
of the landlord, and ſtooped in the ſhoul- 
ders to a quarter of a foot of leſs height, 
and ſtumped away acroſs to the bowling- 
green, to. practiſe a little the hobbling 
gaite of a gouty man. The landlady 
whiſpered her huſband, as Willtells me, 
« He's a good one, | warrant him! dare 
© {ay the tault lies not all of one fide.” 
While mine hoſt replied, that I was ſo 
lively and ſo good-natured a gentleman, 
that he did not know who could be an- 
gry with me, do what I would. A ſen- 
ſible fellow II wiſh my charmer were 
of the ſame” opinion. | | 

And now I am going to try, if T can't 
agree with Goody Moore for lodgings 
and other conveniences for my lick wite. 

«Wite, Lovelace?“ methinks thou in- 
terrogateſt. 


Yes, wife; for who knows what cau- 


tions the dear fugitive may have given 


in rn of me? 

* But has Goody Moore any other 
f lodgings to let.?“ | 
Ves, yes;, I have taken care of that; 
and find that ſhe has juſt ſuch conveni- 
ences as | want, And I know that my 
wite will like them. For, although 
married, I can do every-thinglI pleaſe; 
and that's a bold word, you know. But 
had ſhe only a garret to let, I would have 
liked it ; and — a poor author afraid 
of arreſts, and made that my place of re- 
fuge; yet would have made ſhift to pay 
be fore- hand for what I had. I can fuit 
yr to any condition, that's my com- 
ort. 


Tyr widow Moore returned! ſay you 
—Down, down flutterer !—This imper- 
tinent heart is more troubleſome to me 
than my conſcience, I think.—1 ſhall be 
obliged to hoarſen my voice, and roughen 
my character, to keep up with it's pup- 
pily dancings. 

But let me fee, Shall I be angry or 
Pans, when I am admitted to my be- 

oved's preſence ? 

Angry to be ſure. Has ſhe not broken 
her word with me ? At a time too when 
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I was meditating to do her grateful juſ . 
tice?-- And is not breach of wordadreads 
tul crime in good folks? 1 have ever heen 
for forming my judgment of the nature 
of things and actions, not ſo much from 
what they are in themſelves, as from the 
character of the actors. Thus it would 
be as odd a thing in ſuch as we to en 
our words with a woman, as it would be 
wicked in her to break hers to us. 
Seeſt thou not, that this unſeaſonable 
gravity is admitted to quell the palpita- 
tions of this unmanageable heart? But 
{ti!] it will go on with it's boundings. 
I'll try as 1 ride in my chariot to tran- 
e. 80 | | 
Ride, Bob! ſo little a way!“ *y 
Yes, ride, Jack; for am I not lame ? 
And will it not look well to have a lodge? 
who keeps his chariot ? What widow, 


* 


what ſervant, aſks queſtions of a man 


who keeps an equipage ? * 
My 4 en as my other 
ſervant, is under Will's tuition: 5 
Never was there ſuch a hideous raſcal 
as he has made himſelf. The devil only 
and his other maſter can know him. They 
both have ſet their marks upon him: 
As to my honour's mark, .it will nevet 
be out of his damned wide mothe; as he 
calls it. For the dog will be hanged 
before he can loſe the reſt of his teetf 
by age. | Ef 
I am gone. 


LETTER VIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD; 
| ESQ. | 
HAMPSTEAD, FRIDAY NIGHT, unt g. 
OW, Belford, for the narrative of 
narratives. I will continue it, as 

I have opportunity; and that fo dexter- 
ouſly, that if I break off twenty times; 


% 


chou ſhalt not diſcern where I piece my 


thread. g 
Although grievouſly afflicted with the 
gout, Ialighted out ot my chariot, (lean⸗ 
ing very hard on my cane with one hand, 
and on my new fervant's ſhoulder with 
the other) the ſame inſtant almoſt that 
he had knocked at the door, that I might 
be ſure of admiſſion into the houſe. 
I took care t button my great” coat 
about me, and to cover with it even the 
pummel of my ſword ; it being a little 
too gay for my years. I knew not what 
occaſion I might have for my (word. 1 
ſtooped forward; blinked with my eyes 
to conceal their luſtre, { No vanity in ſay- 
ing that, Jack;] my chin wrapt up for 
the tooth-ache ; my flonched, laced hat, 
and fo much ef my wig as was viſible, 
4 D giving 
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giving me the appearance of an antiquat- 
My wife, I reſalved before-hand, 
ſhould have a complication of diſorders. 
Ihe maid came to the door. I atked 
for her miſtreſs. She thewed me into 
one of the parlours; and I fat down with 
2 gouty © Oh 
| Enter Goody Moore. 


. '* Your ſervant, Madam — But you 
<< muſt excuſe me; I cannot well ſtand. 
l find by the bill at the door, that 
you have lodgings to let, {[ Mumbling 
words as if, ike my man Will, 1 

had loſt ſome of my fore-teeth: J“ be 
© pleaſed to inform me what they are; 
4 bor I like your ſituation— And I will 
« tell you my family—I have a wife, a 
: — var) woman—Older than myle}f, 
© by the way, a pretty deal, She is in 
a bad ſtate of health, and is adviſed into, 
a the Hampſtead air. She will have 
© two maid-fervantsand a footman. The 
* coach or chariot (1 thall not have them 
© up both together) we can put any- 
« where, and the coachman will be with 
© his horſes.” 

When, Sir, ſhall you want to come 
ind! 
I will take them from this very day; 
f and, if conFenient, will bring my wite 
in the afternoon.” 

perhaps, Sir, you would board, as 
© well as lodge?“ 
That as you pleaſe. It will fave me 
« the trouble of bringing my cook, if 
e do. AndT ſuppoſe you have fer- 
* yvants who know how 10 dreſs a couple 
© of diſhes. My wite muſt eat plain twud, 
and 1 don't love kick-thaws ? 

We have a lingle lady, who will be 
gone in two or three days. She has 
© one of the beſt apartments: that will 
$ then be at liberty. 

« You have one or evo good ones mean 
d time, 1 pretume, Madam, juſt to re- 
© ceive my wife ; for we have loſt time.— 
* "Theſe damned phyſtcians—Excuſe me, 
Madam, 1 am not uted to curſe; but 
it is owing to the love | have for my 
« wife—They have kept her in hand, till 
they are aſharued to take more fees, and 
* now adviſe her to the air. I wiſh we 
« had ſeat het hither at firſt. But we 
« uſt now make the beſt of it, 


« Excuie me, Nladam, tor the looked | 


hard at me} that I ain tuuffled up in 
this warm weather. 1 am but too ſen. 
« ble, that I have left my chamber 
* ſooner than 1 ought, and perhaps thall 
5 have a return ot my gout tor it. I came 
* gut thus muilled up with a dreadful 


N 
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mine. 
loſt time.” | 


pain in my jaws; an agne in them, 1 
believe. But my poor dear will not 
be ſatisfied with-any-body's care but 
And, as 1 told you, we have 


© You ſhall ſee what accommodations 
* t have, if you pleaſe, Sir. But I doubt 
you are too lame to alk up-ftairs,” 

I can wake ſhiit to hobble up now I 
© have reſted a little Ill juſt look up- 
© on the apartment my wife is to have, 
* Any-thing may do for the ſervants; 
© and as you ſeem to be a good ſort of 
* geatlewoman, I ſhan't ſtand for a price, 
© and will pay well beſides for the trou- 
ple 1 thall give.“ — 

She led the way; and I, helping my: 
ſelt by the bauiſters, made ſhift to get 
up with lefs fatigue than I expected from 
ancles ſo weak. But, oh! Jack, what 
was Sixtus the Vth's artful depreſſion of 
his natural powers to mine, when, us 
the half-dead Montalto, he gaped for 
the pretendedly unſought pontificate, and 
the moment he was choſen leapt upon il e 
prancing beaſt, which it was thought 
by the amazed conclave he was not able 
to .mount without help ot chairs and 
men? Never were there a more joyous 
heart and lighter heels than mine, joined 
together; yet both denied their functi. 
ons; the one fluttering in ſecret, ready 
to burſt it's bars for relief - ful expreſlion, 
the others obliged to an hobbling mo- 
tion; when, unreſtrained, they would, 
in their maſter's imagination, have 


mounted him to the lunar world without 


the help of a ladder. 1 
i here were three rooms on a floor: 
two of them handlome ; and the third, 


was in it. : 
I ſaw, I ſaw ſhe was! for as F hobbled 
up, Crying out upon my weak aucles, in 
the hoarle mumbling voicel bad aſſum- 
ed, I beheld a little piece of her as the 
zult caſt an.eye (with the door a-jar, as 
they call it) to obſerve who was coming 
up; and, ſceing ſuch an old clumly fel- 
low, grea'-coated in weather ſo warm, 
. louched, and muffled up, the withdrew, 
thutting the door without any emotion, 
But it was not ſo with me; for thou 
canſt not imagine how my heart danced 
to my mouth, at the very glim ſe of 
her; ſo that I was afraid the thump, 
thump, thumping villain, which had to 
lately thumped as much to no purpoſe, 
would have choaked. me. | 
i liked the lodging well; and the more 
as ſhe ſaid the third room was ſtill hand. 
ſomer. * 1 muſt fit down, Madam: 


[And Choſe the darkeſt part of the room] 
| + wou't 


the ſaid, ſtill handſomer; but the lady 
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« wor't you take à ſeat yourſelf No 
price ſhall part us— But I will leave 
« the terms to you and my wite, if you 
« pleaſe : and atfo whether for board or 
*not. Only pleaſe to take this for ear- 
« neſt,) putting a guinea into her hand 
Aud one thing I will ſay; my poor 
« wife loves money; but is not an all- 
* ngtured woman She was a great for- 
„une to me: but, as the real eſtate 
ges away at her death, I would fain 
0 preſerve her tor that reaſon, as well 
* 25 tor the love I bear her as an honeſt 
nan. but if ſhe make too cloſe a bar- 
gain with you, tell me; and unknown 
to her, 1 will make it up. This is my 
*.conſtant way: ſhe loves to have her 
« pen*worths ; and ! would not have her 
« yexed or made uneaſy on any account.“ 

Ine ſaid, I was a very conſiderate 
gentleman; and, upon the condition ! 
hal mentioned, ſhe was content to leave 
the terms to my lady. 

© But, Madam, cannot a-body juſt 
* peep into the other apartment; that 1 
+ may be the more particular to my wite 
in the furniture of it?! 

Ihe lady deſires to be private, Sir 
gut And was going to aſk her leave. 

I caught hol4 of her hand- However, 
Stay, (tay, Madam: it mayn't be pro- 
per, if the lady loves to be private. 
« Don't let me intrude upon the lady.“ 

« No intrution, Sir, 1 dare fay: the 
© lady fs good-humoured. She will be 
(lo kind a5 to ſtep down into the Par- 
© lour, I dare fav. As ſhe ſtays fo little 
*a while, t am ſure ſhe will not wiſh to 
„ ſtand in my way.“ 

No, Madam, that's true, if ſhe be 
good humoured, as you fay—tHas ſhe 
been with you long, Madam ?” 

She came hut yeſterday, Sir.“ 

© t believe 1 juſt now ſaw the glimpſe 
*of her. She ſecms to be an elderly 
lady.“ : 

© No, Sir; yon're miſtaken. She's a 
young lady; and one of the handſomeſt 
fl ever ſaw.” 

* Cot fo, 1 beg her pardon! Not but 
* that | ſhould have liked her the better, 
* were ſhe to ſtay longer, if ſhe had been 
© elderly. I have a ſtrange taſte,, Ma- 
dam, yowll fay ; but I really, for my 
* wite's fake, love every elderly woman. 
Indeed I ever thought age was to be 
* reverenced, which made me (taking 
the fortune into the ſcale too, that l 

8 n) make my addreſſes to my preſent 
ear, | 

"4 Very good of yon, Sir, to reſpect 
age: we all hope to live to be old.“ 

Right, Madam,—But you ſay the 
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lady is beautiful. Now you miſt Kno. 


that though I chuſe to converſe with 


the elderly, yet I love to ſee a beauti- 


ful young woman, juſt as I love fo ſee 
fine flowers in a garden. There's no 
© caſting-an eye upon her, is there? with. 
out her notice? For in this dreſs, and 


{4 thus muffled up about my jaws, I ſhan! 


not care to be feen any more than ſhe, 
let her love privacy as much as ſhe will.“ 

ill go aſk if I may ſhew a gentle- 
« man the apartment, Sir; and, as you 
© are a married gentleman; and not over 
young, tke'll perhaps make the leſs 
© {cruple,? | 

* Then, like me, ſhe loves elderly 


© folks beſt perhaps. Butt may be ſhe 


has ſutfered by young ones?“ 

* I tancy the has, Sir, or is afraid ſhe 
* ſhall. She delired to be very private; 
© ant 1f by deſcription enquired after, 
© to be denied. 

hon art true woman, goody Moore,* 
thought J. g 

Good lack good lack What may 
be her ſtory then, I pray!“ 

« She is pretty reſerved in her ſtory ; 
« but, to tell you my thoughts, I be- 
© lieve love is in the caſe; the is always 
© in tears, aud does nut much care for 
company.“ a 

* Nav, Madam, it becomes not me 
to dive into ladies ſecrets; I want not 
to pry into other people's affairs. But, 
„pray. how does the employ herſeif?— 
« Yet the came but yelterday; fo you 
can't tell. | | 

« Writing continually, Sir.” ; 

hefe women, Jack, when you aft 
them queſtions by way of information, 
don't care to be ignorant of any thing. 

« Nay, excuſe me, Madam, am very 
« far from being an inquiſitive man. But 


gif her cafe be difficult, and not merely 


de, as ſhe is a friend of yours, I would 
give her my advice.“ 19 

* Then you are a lawyer, Sir?“ 

© Why, indeed, Madam, I was ſome 
« time at the bar; but 1 have long left 
« practice ; yet am much conſulted by 
* my friends in difficult points. Ia a 
«© pauper caſe 1 frequently give money; 
© but never take any from the richeſt.” 

© You are a very good gentleman, 
then, Sir.“ 

* Ay, Madam, we cannot live always 
© here; and we ought to do what good 
£ we === hut L hate to appear officious. 
© if the lady ſtay any time, and think 
fit, upon better acquaintance, to let me 
© into her caſe, it may be a happy day 


| © for her, if I find it a jult one; for, you 


_ 


' muſt know, that when 1 was at the 
4D 2 bar, 
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* bar, I never was ſuch a ſad fellow as | lady in her cloſet. My gout makes 
* to undertake, for the ſake of a paltry | © me rude.” | | 
* fee, to make white black, and black | Then up from my ſeat ſtumped 1 
$ white; for what would that have been, I What do you call theſe window-cur. 

© but to endeavour to eſtabliſh iniquity | * tains, Madam ?? | 
* by quirks, while I robbed the inno- « Stuff-damaſk, Sir.“ 


cent? * It looks mighty well, truly. I Tike 


© You are an excellent gentleman, | * it better than filk. It is warmer to be 
© Sir; I wiſh,” [ And then ſhe ſighed} ©1 | © ſure, and much. fitter for lodgings in 
© had had the happineſs to know there | © the country; eſpecially for people in 
© was ſuch à lawyer in the world; and to | © years. The bed is.in a pretty taſte,” 
© have been acquainted wits him.” © It is neat and clean, Sir: that's all we 
Came, come, Mrs. Moore, I think | © pretend to.“ 
© your name is, it may not be too late— | Ay. mighty well—Very well—A 
© When you and I are better acquainted, |} © filk camblet, I think—Very well, tru. 
* I may help you perhaps—But mention | © ly -I am ſure my wife will like it. 
nothing of this to the lady; for, as I | © But we would not turn the lady out of 
© ſaid, I hate to appear officious.” * her lodging for the world. The other 


This prohibition I knew, if goody | © two apartments will do for us at the 
Maore anſwered the ſpecimen ſhe had | * preſent. 


pres of her womanhood, would make | Then ſtumping towards the cloſet, 
zer take the firſt opportunity to tell, | over the door of which hung a picture 
were it to be neceſſary to my purpoſe | —* What picture is that—Oh! I ſee; 2 


that the ſhould. - St. Cxcilia !' 
I appeared, upon the whole, ſoin- | * A common print, Sir!” 
different about ſeeing the room, or the | © Pretty well, pretty well! It is af. 


lady, that the good woman was the more | © ter an Italian maſter,—I would not 
eager I ſhould ſee both. And the ra- for the world turn the lady out of her 
ther, as I, to ſtimulate her, declared, | © apartment, We can make ſhift with 
that there was more required in my eye | © the other two,“ repeated I, louder 
to merit the character of a handſome | ſtill; but yet mumblingly hoarſe: for 
- woman, than moſt people thought ne- | I had as great a regard to uniformity 
ceſſary; and that 1 had never ſeen ſix | in accent, as to my words, 
truly lovely women in my lite. O Belford ! to be ſo near my angel, 
To be brief, ſhe went in; and after a | think what a painful conſtraint I was 
little while came out again. The lady, | under. 


Sir, is retired to her cloſet. So you was reſolved to fetch her out, if 
may go in and look at the room.“ poſſible: and pretending to be going= 
Then how my heart began again to | Vou can't agree as to any time, Mrs. 
play it's pug's tricks! * Moore, when we can have this third 


I hobbled in, and ſtumped about, and | room, can you ?—Not that' [Whif- 
liked it very much; and was ſure my | pered I, loud enough to be heard in the 
wife would. I begged excuſe ſor fitting | next room; Not that] L would incom- 
down, and aſked, Who was the miniſter | * mode the lady: but 1 would tell my 
of the place? If he were a good preach- } * wife when abouts—And women, you 
er? Who preached at the chapel? And | * know, Mrs. Moore, love to have eve- 
if fe were a good preacher, and good | © ry-thing before them of this nature.” 
- diver too, Madam 1] inult enquire af- Mrs. Moore,“ ſaid my charmer, 
ter that: for | love, I muſt needs fav, | [ And never did her voice ſound fo hat- 
that the clergy ſhould practiſe what | monious to me: oh, how my heart bound- 
they preach.” | _ ted again! It even talked to me, in 2 
Very right, Sir; but that is not ſo | manner; for | thought I heard, as well 
_ * often the caſe, as were to be wiſhed.“ | as felt, its unruly flutters; and every 
« More's the pity, Madam. tEut 1 | vein about me ſeemed a pulle; Mrs. 
| © have a great veneration for the clergy | Moore] you may acquaint the gen- 
© in general. It is more a ſatire upon | © tieman, that 1 ſhall ſtay here only for 
human nature, han upon the cloth, | © two or three days at moſt, till I receive 
* if we ſuppoſe theſe who have the % | © an anſwer to a letter I have written into 
© opportunities to do good, Jeſs perfect + the country; and rather than be your 
© than other people. For my part, I | © hindrance, I will take up with any 
don't love #r0/-ronal any more than | * apartment a pair of ſtairs higher. 
nat reflections, But 1 keep the | «+ Not for the world !—Not - 


0 


« world, young lady!* cried 1.—* My 
6 3 %y love her, ſhould he in a 
« garret, rather than put ſuch a conſide- 
rate lady as you ſeem to be, to the leaſt 
6 inc nVeniency.' | 

'She opened not the door yet; and 1 


(aid. * Bit ſince you have fo much good- 


© neſs, Madam, if 1 could but juſt look 
into the cloſet as I ſtand, I could tell 
my wife whether it is large enough ro 
© hold a cabinet ſhe much values, and 
will have with her wherever ſhe goes. 

Then my charmer opened the door, 
and blazed upon me, as it were, in a 
Rood of light, like what one might ima- 

ine would ſtrike a man, who, born 

Ind, had by ſome propitious power 
been bleſſe4 with his light, all at once, 
in a meridian fun, 

Upon my ſoul, I never was fo ſtrange- 
ly affected before. I had much ado to 
fo bear diſcovering myſelf that inſtant : 
but, helitatingly, and in great diſorder, 
| {aid, looking into the cloſet, and a- 


round it, * There is room, I ſee, for 


' my wife's cabinet; and it has many 
(jewels in it of high price; but, upon 
my ſou!,' [For I could not forbear 
ſwearing, like a puppy: habit is a curſed 
thing, Jack—] nothing fo valuabie as 
a lady, I fee, can be brought into it.” 

She ſtarted, and looked at me with 
terror. The truth of the compliment, 
as far as I know, had taken diflimula- 
tion from my accent. 

I {aw 1t was impollible to conceal my- 
ſelf longer from her, any more than 
(from the violent impulſes of my paſ- 
hon) to forbear manifeſting myſelf. 1 
un buttoned therefore my cape, I pulled 
on my flapt flouched hat; I threw open 
my great-coat, and, like the devil in 
Milton, [ Angdd compariſon though 1] 
© 1 ſtarted up in my own form divine, 


 Touch'd by the beam of her celeſtial eye, 
i More potent than Ithuriel's ſpear !' 


Now, Belford, for a fimilitude—Now . 


for a likeneſs to illuſtrate the ſur prizing 
icene, and the effect it had upon my 
Cllarner and the gentlewoman !—Bat 
nothing was like it, or equal to it. The 
pla tact can only deſcribe it, and ſet it 
oft—Thvs then take it. 

She no ſooner ſaw who it was, than 
the gave three vivlent ſcreams ; and, 
beture 1 could catch her in my arms, (as 


L was about to do the moment I diſco- 


vered myſelf) down ſhe ſunk at my feet, 
mafit; which made me curſe my indiſ- 
crettun tor fo ſuddenly, and with ſo 
mach emotion, revealing myſelf. 

The gentlewoman, fee ing ſo ſtrange 
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an alteration in my 22 and features, 
and voice, and dreſs, cried out, Murs. 
der, help! Murder, help!” by turns, 
for half a dozen times running. This 
alarmed the houſe, and up ran two ſer- 
vant-maids, and my ſervant after them. 
J cried out for water and hartihorn, and 
every one flew a different way, one of 
the maids as faſt down as ſhe came up; 
while the gentlewoman ran out of one 
roon into another, and by turas up and 
down the apartment we were in, without 
meaning or end, wringing her tooliſh 
hands, and not knowing what ſhe did, 
Up then came running a gentleman 
and his ſiſter, fetched, and brought in 
by te maid, who had run down, 2 
having let in a curſed crabbed ol 
— hobbling with his gout, and 
mumbling with his hoarſe broken. 
toothed voice, who was metamorphoſed 
all at once into a gay lively young fel, 
low, with aclear accent, and all his teeth, 
ſhe would have it, that I was neither 
more nor lets than the devil, and could 
not keep her eye from my toot ; expect- 
ing no doubt, every minute to ſee it diſ- 
cover itſelf to be cloven. | 
For my part, I was io intent upon re, 
ſtoring my angel, that I regarded nobody 
elſe. Aud at laſt, ſhe flowly recoverin 
motion, with bitter lighs and ſobs, (only 
the whites of her eyes however appears 
ing, for ſome moments) 1 called upon 
her in the tendereſt accents, as I kneeled 
by her, my arm ſupporting her head; 
My angel! my charmer! my Clariſſa! 
© look upon me, my deareſt life I am 
© not angry with you—b will forgive 
«yon, my beſt beloved!“ 
The gem leman and his ſiſter knew n 
what to make of all this: and the leis, 
when my fair-one, recovering her ſight, 
ſnatched another look at me; and then 
again groaned, and fainted away. : 
I threw up the cloſet- ſaſh for air, and 
then left her to the care of. the you 
gentlewoman, the fame notable Mits 
Rawlins, whom 1 had heard ot at the 
Flaſk : and to that of Mrs. Moore; who 
by this time had recovered herleif; and 
then retiring to one corner of the room, 
I made my ſervant pull off my gouty 
ſtockings, bruſh my hat, and loop it up 
imo the uſual ſmart cock. | 
[ then ſtept to the cloſer to Mr. Raw- 
lins, whom, in the general confulion, 
had not much minded before.—“ Sir,“ 
{aid I, you have an uncommon ſcene 
© before you. Thelady is my wife, and 
© no gentleman's preſence is neceſſary 
© here but my own. 
© 1 beg pardon, Sir; / the lady be 
| : © your 
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© your wife, I have no buſineſs here. 
© Bat, Sir, by her concern at ſeeing 
70u— . 8 

Pray, Sir, none of vour sand huts, 
I beſeech you; nor your concern about 
# the: /ady's concern. You are a very 
*uinqualifted judge in this cauſe; and. I 
* beg of you, Sir, to oblive me with 
© your abfence, The women only are 
© proper to be preſent on this occaſion,” 
added 1; and I think myſelf obliged to 
them for their care and kind aſſiſtance. 

»Tis well he made not another word: 
for 1 found my choler begin to riſe, I 
could not bear, that the fineſt neck, and 
arms, and foot, in the world, ſhould be 
expoſed to the eyes of any man living 

put mine. 

I withdrew once more from the clo. 
ſet, finding her beginning to recover, 
teſt the fight of me too ſoon, fhouid 
throw her back again. 

The firſt words ſhe faid, looking 
round her with great emotion, were, 
© O hide me, hide me! Is he gone 
4 O hide me Is he gone! 

«© Sir,” ſaid Miſs Rawlins, coming to 
me with an air both peremptory and af- 
fared, this 's ſome ſnrprizing caſe, 
© The lady cannot bear the ſight of you. 
What you have done is beſt known to 
« yourſelf. - But another ſuch fit will 
«probably be her laſt. It would be but 
£ kind therefore for you to retire.” 

It behoved me to have ſo notable a 

rſon of my party and the rather as 

had diſobliged her impertinent bre— 
ther. 

Ihe dear creature,' ſaid I, c may 
« w-{ be concerned to fee nie. If you, 

Madam, had a huſband who loved you 
* 2s | love her, you would not, I am 
« confident, fly from him, and expoſe 
«© yourſeit ro hazards, as ſhe daes when- 
c ever (he has not all her way—And yet 
s with a mind not capable of intentional 
« evil—But mother-ſporlt !-—This is her 
« faul, and ail her fault: and the more 


«£ jnexcuſeable it is, as 1 ain the man ot 


* her choice, and have eaſon to think 
© ſhe loves me above all the men in the 
« world.” . 

Here, Jack, was a ſtory to ſupport to 
the lady; face to face too! 

© You /p:ak like a gentleman ; you look 
© like a gentleman," ſaid Miſs Rawlins— 
4 But, Sir, this is à ſtrange caſe; the 
c lady ſcems to dread the fight of you.” 
No wonder. Madam ;* taking her a 
little on-one ſide nearer to Mrs. Moore. 
« | have three times already forgiven 
© the dear, creature But this jealouſy / 


here 15 2 ſpice of tet in it—and of [ 


ä 


þ 


« fphrenzy too [ whiſpered I, that it might 
have the face of a ſecret, and of con. 
ſequence the more engage their atten, 
tion)“ But our ſtory is too long. 

1 then made a motion to go to my be. 
loved. But they deſired that 1 Would 
walk into the next room: and they would 
endeavour to prevail upon her to lie 
down. Ya 

T begged that they wonld not ſuffer 
her to talk; for that ſhe was accuſtomed 
to fits, and when in this way, would 
talk of any-thing that came uppermoſt; 
and the more ſhe was ſuffered to run on, 
the worſe ſhe was; and if not kept quiet, 
would fall into ravings which might 


_ poſſibly hold her a week. 


They promiſed to keep her quiet; and 
1 withdrew into the next room; order. 
ing every-one down but Mrs. Moore, 
and Miſs Rawlins. 53 

She was full of exclamations. Un- 
happy creature! miſerable ! ruined! 
and undone! ſhe called herſelf ; wrung 
her hand, and begged they would affit 
her to eſcape from the terrible evils the 
ſhould otherwiſe be made to ſuffer, 

They preached patience and quietnefs 
to her; and would have had her to lie 
down: but ſhe refuſed ; ſinking, how. 
ever, into an eaſy chair; fur ſhe trem: 
bled fo, ſhe could not ſtand. 

By this time, I hoped, that ſhe wa 


enough recovered to bear a preſence, 


that it behoved me to make her bear; 
and tearing ſhe would throw out ſome. 
thing in her exclamations, that woulf 
ſti) more diſconcert me, I went into 
the room again 

»O there he is!“ ſa'd he, and threw 
her apron over her face“ cannot fee 
him! I cannot look upon hm !—Be 
gone, be gone! touch me not !? 

For I took her ſtruggling hand, be- 
feeching her to be pacihed ; and afſur- 
ing her, that | would make all up wich 
her upon her own terms and wiſhes, 

£ Baſe man!“ ſaid the violent lady, ( 
© have no wiſhes but never to behch 
© you more! Why muſt ) be thus pur- 
© ſued and haunted? Have you not 
made me miſerabie enough already? 
© —Deſpoiled of all ſuccour and help, 
© and of every friend, I am content to be 
© poor, low, and miſerable, ſo 1 may be 
© tree from your perſecutions.” 

Miſs Rawlins ſtared at me: [“ A con- 
« fident fiut, this Miſs Rawlins,” thought 
I,] ſo did Mrs. Moore. I told peu 
©{o! whiſpering ſaid 1, turning to the 
women, ſhaking my head with a ſace 
of great concern and pity ; and then 0 
my charmer, * My dear creature, — 


pati 
dign 


v the 


r vou rave! You will not eaſily recover 
« fromthe effects of this violence. Have 
6 patience, my love. Be pacified ; and 
« we will coolly talk this matter over: 
« for you expole yourſelf as well as me: 
« theſe ladies will certainly think you 
© have fallen among robbers, and that 
« | am the chief of them.“ : 

« $9 you are! ſo you are P ſtamping, 
her face ſtill covered; ght 
IWedneſday night, no doubt and, lighing 
a4 if her heart was breaking, ſhe put her 
hand to her ſorenead -“ 1 thall, be quite 
6 diſtracted !? 

«] will not, my deareſt love, uncover 
«your face. You ſhall not look upon 
me, ſince I am fo odious to you. it 
this is a violence I never thought you 
capable of.” | 

| And 1 would have preſſed her hand, 


n [ held it, with my lips; but ſhe drew 


b it from me with indignation. 

«Unhand me, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe. I will 
not be touched by you. Leave me to 
my fate, What right, what title, have 


yon to perſecute me thus ?? 
Aas right, what title, my dear! But 
«this is not a time l have a letter from 
Captain Tomlinfon—Here it is,“ ofter- 
ing it to her. | 


will receive nothing from your 
+ WH hands—Tell me not of Captain Tom- 
„ linlon—Tell me not of any-bodv— 
t You have no 779/4t to invade me thus 
© —Once more leave me to my fate— 
© Have you not made me miſerable 
1 enough“ 

e. touched a delicate ſtring, on purpoſe 
to ſet her in ſuch a paſſion before the 
women, as might confirm the intima- 
ia mea of a phreuſical diſor- 
er. | 

© What a turn is herel—Lately ſo 
' happy—Nothing wanting but a recon- 
| ciliation between you and your friends! 


e [hat reconciliation in ſuch a happy 
-  train—Shall fo „hegt, fo accidental an 
h WF occaſion be ſuſtered to overturn all 
© our happineſs !” | | 
4 She ſtarted up with a trembling im- 
3% Wpetience, her apron falling from her in- 
. agnant face — Now,” faid ſhe, that 
not Wh © thou deareſt to call the occaſion flight 
end accidental, and that I am happily 
2 out of thy vile hands, and out of a 
| 


* houle i have reaſon to believe as vile, 
*trattor and wretch that thou art, I will 


NW © that it were in my power, in mercy 
ght "tomy ſex, to look thee firſt into ſhame 
en aas remorſe, and then into death! 

the . This violent tragedy- ſpeech, and the 
te nigh manner in which ſhe uttered it, hid 
” ns deliced. effect, I looked upon the 


She thought of 


venture to caſt an eye upon thee—And- 


| 
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women, and upon her by turns, with a 

itying eye, and they ſhook their wiſe 
E and beſought me to retire, and 
her to lie down to compoſe herſelf. 

This hurricane, like other hurricanes, 
was preſently allayed by a ſhower. She 
threw. herſelt once more on her armed 
chair, and begged pardon of the wo- 


men for her paſſionate exceſs; but not 


of me: yet 1 was in hopes, that when 
compliments were ftirring, I ſhould 
have come in for my ſhare. 6. 
© Indeed, ladies,“ faid I, [with aſſur- 
ance enough, thow'lt ſay J this violence 
© is not natural to my beloved's temper 
© —Mifapprehenfhun— | 
Miſapprehenſion, wretch ! — And 
want I excuſes from thee !? « 2 
By what a ſcorn was every lovely feas 
ture agitated*! | 
Then turning her face from me, I 
© have not patience, O thou guileful be- 
* trayer, to look upon thee! Be gone! 
© Be gone! With a face ſo unbluthing, 


cho dareſt thou appear in my pre- 
©* fence ??* : 


thought then that the character of a 
huthand obliged me to be angry. | 
* You may one day, Madam, repent 
this treatment: by my ſou] you may, 
© You know I have not deſerved it of 

* you-—You &4now 1 have not.?“ 
Vol know you have not ?—Wretchl 
© Do I know— 


Fou do, Madam — And never did 


* a man of my figure and conſideration? 


[1 thought it was proper to throw that 
in} © meet with ſuch treatment 
She lifted up her hands; indignation 


kept her ſilent, 


But all of a piece with the charge 
you bring againſt me of deſpoiling you 


H all ſuccour ang help, of making you 


© poor and /ow, and with other unprece 
* dented language. I will only ſay, be- 
* fore theſe two gentlewomen, that ſince 
it muſt be ſo, and ſince your former 
© eſteem for me is turned into ſo rivetted 
an averſion, I will ſoon, very ſoon, 
make you entirely eaſy. I ill be gone: 
* —{ will leave you to your own fate, as 
© you call it; and may that be happy 1 
Only, that I may not appear to be a 
* ſpoiler, à robber indeed, let me-know - 
* whither I {hall ſend your apparel, and 
* every-thing that belVngs to ycu, and I 
© will fendir.” | 
Send it to this place; and aſſure me, 
© that you will never moleſt me more; 
* never more come near me; and that 
is all J aſk of you.“ 
© I will do fo, Madam,” ſaid I, with a 
dejected air. But did I ever think 1 
$ thould be ſo indifferent to you! How. 


* ever, 


4. 


$34 


«ever, you muſt permit me to inſiſt on 
our reading this letter ; and on your 


©® jeein Captain 'Tomlinſon, and hear- 


* ing what he has to ſay from your un- 
* cle. He will be here by-and-by.” 

« Don't trifle with me,” ſaid ſhe, in an 
imperious tone—* Do as you offer. 1 
« will not receive-any letters from your 
* hands. If 1 ſee Captain Tomlinſon, 
©* it ſhall be on his own account; not 
© on. yours. You tell me you will fend 
* me my apparel : jt you would have 
me believe any-thing you ſay, let this 


be the teſt of your ſincerity Leave me 


* mow, and ſend my things.“ 
The women ſtared. They did nothing 
but ſtare; and appeared to be more and 


more at a loſs what to make of the mat- 


ter between us. 


I pretended to be going from her in a a 


: but when I had got to the door, 1 


turned back; and, as if I had recol- | 


lected myſelf, One word more, my 
« dexreſt creature Charming even in 
your anger -O my fond foul !” ſaid 1, 


turning halt-round, and pulling out my 
| handkerchief. | 


I believe, Jack, my eyes did pliſten a 
little. I have no doubt but they did. 


The women pitied me. Honeſt fouls! 
They thewed, that they had each of 


them a handkerchief as well as I. So, 
haſt thou not ubſerved (to give a familiar 
illuſtration) every man in a company of 


'a dozen or more, obligingly pull out 


his watch, when ſome one has afked, 
« What's o'clock?* As each man of a 
like number, if one ta'ks of his beard, 
will falling to ſtroking his chin with his 
four fingers and thumb. 

One word, only, Madam,” repeated 
I, (as ſoon as my voice had recovered 
it's tone:) I have repreſented to Cap- 
* tain Tomlinſon in the moſt favoura- 
edle light the cauſe of our preſent miſ- 
* underſtanding, Vou know what your 
uncle infiſts upon; and with which you 
© have acquieſced. The letter in my 
* hand* [and again I offered it to her] 
« will acquaint you with what you have 
* to apprehend from your brother's ac- 
tive malice.” 

She was going to ſpeak in a high ac- 
cent, putting the letter from her with an 
open palm—* wo hear me out, Madam 


* —The captain, ou know, has report- 


ed our marriage to two different per- 
* ſons. It is come to your brother's 
ears. My own relations have alſo 
heard of it. Letters were brought me 
« from town this morning from Lady 
« Betty Lawrance aud Miſs Montague, 
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Here they are.” [[ pulled them out of 
my pocket, and offe ted them to her; with 
that of the captain; but ſhe held back 
her ſtill open palm, that ſhe might not 
receive t * Reflect, Madam, I be. 
ſeech you reflect, upon the fatal con- 


| © ſequences with which this your high 


© reſentment may be attended.” 
ver ſince I knew you,“ ſaid ſhe, «| 
© have heen in a wilderneſs of doubt and 
* error, I bleſs God that I am out of 
* your hands. I will tranſact for my. 
* felf what relates to myſelf. 1 difmig 
all your folicitude for me. Am 1 
* not my own miſtreſs ?—Have you any 
© title—? n ; 

The women ftared, [ The devil ftare 
, ye thought I. Can you do nothing 
but ſtare ?“] It was high time to ſtop 
her here. - 

1 raiſed my voice to drown hen 
© You uſed, my deareſt creature, to have 
da tender and apprehenſive heart—You 
never had ſo much reaſon for ſuch; 
one as nowW— 

Let me judge for myſelf upon what 
*I ſhall fee, not upon what I ſhall keg 
© — Do you think I ſhall ever 

I dreaded her going on—“ I muft be 
© heard, Madam,” raiſing my voice fill 
higher. * You muſt let me read one pa- 
* ragraph or two of this letter to you, 
if you will not read it yourſelf.” 

* Be gone from me, man ze gone 
© from me with thy letters! What pre: 
* tence haſt thou for tormenting me thus 
© — What right— What title!“ 

« Dearelt creature, what queſtions you 
© aſk! Queſtions that you can as well 


© anſwer yourſelf.” 


1 can, I will —And thus I anſwer 
them RL 

Still louder raifed I my voice, She 
was overborne. Sweet fuul! It would 
© be hard,“ thought I, Fand yet I wat 
very angry with her) *it ſuch a ſpirit ai 
* thine cannot be brought to yield t0 
ſuch a one as mine l' 

I lowered my voice on her filence. 
All gentle, all intreative, my accent: 
my head bowed ; one hand held out; 
the other on the honeſt heart :—* For 
* Heaven's fake, my deareſt creature, 
* reſolve to ſee Captain Tomlinſon with 
© temper. He would have come along 
© with me: but I was willing to try de 
* ſoften your mind firſt on this fatal miſ. 
© apprehenſion; and this for the ſake d 
* your own Wiſhes : for what is it other. 
« wiſe te me whether your friends are 0 
© are not reconciled to us? Dol wail 
* any favour from them For your ou 

2 | mind's 


« mind's fake, therefore, fruſtrate not 
Capt. Tomlinſon's negociation. That 
« worthy gentleman will be here in 
the afternoon.—Lady Betty will be in 
« town with my coulin Montague, ina 
day or two. They will be your vi- 
« fitors. I beſeech you do not carry 
« this miſunderſtanding ſo far, as that 
«Lord M. and Lady Betty, and Lady 
„Sarah may know it.“ How confider: 
able this made me look to the women !J— 


" WH + Lady Betty will not let you Jeſt till 
. « you conſent to accompany her to her 
; « own ſeat—And to that lady may you 
ſafely entruſt your cauſe.* | 
- Again, upon my pauling a mement, 
ſhe was going to break out. I liked not 
- the turn of her countenance, nor the 
bac of her voice—* And thinkeſt thou, 
de wretch were the words the did 
„utter. 1 again raiſed my voice and 
cs ned hers—* Baſe wretch, Madam t— 
„ou know that t have not deſerved 
the violent names you have.called me. 
Words fo opprobrions! from a mind fo 
| © gentle !—But this treatment is from 
7 + jou, Madam !- From you, whom 1 love 
de ore than my own foul 1 —By that 
" „soul, I (wear that 1 do. [The wo- 
a. en looked upon each other. They 
u. eemed pleated with my ar dour. Wo- 
ben, whether wives, maids, or widows, 
Tn love ardours. Even Miſs Howe, thou 
re: WY 00 vcit, ſpeaks up for ardours. I“ Ne- 
dus erthelets. 1 muſt ſay, that you have 
carried matters too far for the occaſion. 
jou ee you hate me.” | 


She was jult going to ſpeak—* If we 
bare to ſeparate for ever,“ in a ſtron 

and ſolemn voice, proceeded I, this 
and {hall not long be troubled with 


gl © Mean time, only be pleaſed to 
ure thete letters a peruſal, and con- 
er what is to be ſaid to your uncle's 

trend, and what he is to fay to your 


"uncle, Any-thing will 1 come into, 
' (renounce me if you will) that hall 
maße for your peace, and for the re- 
' Conciliation your heart was ſo lately ſet 
era. But 1 humbly conceive, that it 


— f is neceſſary, that you ſhould come in 
ure, 'better temper with me, were it but 
«ih . , sive 2 favourable appearance to 
long * hat has paſſed, and weight to anyu- 
y 10." plication to your friends, in what- 
MY) ae Beg you ſhall think proper to 
of - f h 
* I then put the letters into her lap, and 
eo ied into the next apartment with af 
800 1 bow and a very ſolemn air. 3 
own was toon followed by the two wo- 
id _ Mrs, Moore withdrew to give 
a ir 


; perverie time to read them: Miis 
N. 51. . 
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Rawlins fer the ſame reaſon; and be- 
cauſe the was ſent for home. 
The widow beſought her ſpeedy re- 
turn. I joined in the ſame requeſt; and 
ſhe was ready enough to promiſe to 
oblige us. | | 

I excuſed myſelf to Mrs. Moore for 
the diſguiſe I had appeared in at firſt, 
and for the ſtory I had invented. I told 
her, that I held myſelt obliged to ſatisfy 
her for the whole floor we were npon ; 
and for an upper-room for my ſervant z 
and that for a month certain. 

She made many fcruples, and begged 


[i 


| ſhe might not be urged on this head, till 


ſhe had conſulted Miſs Rawlins. 

I conſented; but told her, that ſhe 
had taken my earneſt; and I | 
there was no room for diſpute. 

Juſt then Miſs Rawlins returned, with 
an air of eager curiolity ; and having 
been told, what had paſſed between 
Mrs. Moore and me, gave herſelf 
airs of office immediately: which I ha- 
moured, plainly perceiving, that if L 
had er with me, I had the other. 

She wiſhed, if there were time for it, 
and if it were not quite impertinent in 
her to defire it, that I would give Mrs. 
Moore and her a brief hiſtory of an at- 
fair, which, as ſhe ſaid, bore the face 
of novelty, myſtery, and ſurprize: for 
ſometimes it looked to her as if we were 
married; at other times, that point ap- 
peared doubtful; and yet the lady did 
not abſolutely deny. it; but, upon the 
whole, thought herſelf highly injured. 

I ſaid, That ours was a very particu- 
lar caſe: that were I to acquaint them 
with it, ſome part of it would hardly 
appear credible, But, however, as th 
ſeemed to be perſons of diſcretion, - 
would give them a brief account of the 
whole; and this in ſo plain and ſincere 
a manner, that it ſhould clear up to their 
ſatisfaction every-thing that had paſſed, 
or might hereafter paſs between us. 

They lat down by me, and threw ever 
feature of their taces into attention. 
was reſolved to go as near the truth as 
poſlible, leaſt. any-thing ſhould drop 
tro:;n my ſpouſe to impeach my veraci- 
ty; and yet keep in view what paſſed at 
the Flaſk. | 

It is neceſſary, although thou knoweſt 
my whole flory, and a good deal of my 
views, that thou ſhouldſt be apprized of 
the {ſubſtance of what I told them. 

I gave them, in as conciſe a manner 
as 1 was able, the hiſtory of our fami- 
lies, fortunes, alliances, antipathies; 
her bother's and mine particularly, I 
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averred the truth of our ptivate mar- 
4 E | riage. 


- riage. The captain's letter, which 1 
will incloſe, will give thee my reaſons | 
for that. And beſides, the women-yigit | 
have propoſed a parſon to me by way of 
compromiſe. I told them the condition 
my ſpouſe had made me ſwear to; and ; 
to which ſne held me, in order, I ſaid, to 
induce me the ſooner to be reconciled to ; 
her relations. 
I owned, that this reſtraint 
ſometimes ready to fly out. And Mrs. 
Moore was ſv good as to declare, that 
fre did not muck wonder at it. ; 
© Thou art a very good ſort of a Wo- 
man. Mrs. Moore,” thought I. 4 
As Miſs Howe has actually detected 
our mother; and might poſſibly find 
ſome "ny flill to acquaint- her friend 
with her diſcoveries ; I thought it proper 
to prepoſſeſs them in "favour of Mrs. 
Sinclair and her two njeces. | 
Lſaid, They were gentlewomen born; 
that they had not bad hearts; that in- 
deed my ſpouſe did not love them ; they 
Having once jointly taken the liberty to 
blame-her for her over-nicenefs with re. 
gard to me. People, I ſaid, even good 


ople, who knew themſelves tobe guilty | 


.of a fault they had no inclination to 
mend, were too often leaſt patient, when 

told of it; as they could lefs bear than 
others, to be thought indifterently of. 

Too often the caſe they owned. 

« Mrs. Sinclair's houſe was a very 
© handſome houſe, and fit to receive the 
'* firſt quality.“ [True enough, Jack !] 
Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very eaſy 
© in her circumſtances : a widow gentle- 
woman — as you, Mrs. Moore, are. 
Lets lodgings—as you, Mrs, Moore, 

« do, Once had better proſpects—as 
you, Mrs Moore, may have had: the 
©relict of Colonel Sinclair: you, Mrs, 
Moore, might know Colonel Sinclair 
« —He had lodgings at Hampſtead,” 

She had heard of the name. | 

O, hewas related to the beſt families 
in Scotland: and his widow is not to 

be reflected upon, becauſe ſhe lets 
« lodgings, you know, Mrs. Moore— 
« You know, Mits Rawlins.” | 

Very true—and, very true: and th 
mult needs ſay, it did not look win 
pretty in ſuch a lady, as my ſpouſe, to 
be ſo cenſorious. 

A foundation here,“ thought I, to 
© procure theſe womens help to get back 
« the fugitive, or their connivance at leaſt 
« at” my doing ſo; as well as for antici- 

- E paring any future information from 
0 Miſs Howe.“ 


I gave them a character of that vira- 


made me 


1 *1 ſhould have been but too happy, 


contrive miſchief, and a heart to exe. 
— it, ſhe had hardly her equal in her 
en. e 
To this Miſs Howe it was, Mrs. 
Moore (aid, ſhe ſuppoſed, that my fpoule 
was ſo defirous to diſpatch a man and 
horfe, by day-dawn, with a letter ſhe 
wrote before the went to bed laſt night; 
propoling to ſtay no longer thian till the 
ad received an anſwer to it. | 
© The very fame,” faid I. © I knew ſhe 
* would have immediate recourſe to her, 


could 1 have prevented ſuch à letter 
* from paſling, or ſo to have managed, 
© as to have it given into Mrs. Home's 
© hands, inſtead of her daughter“ 
Women who had lived ſome time in 
the world knew better than to encou. 
* rage ſuch ſkittiſh pranks in young 
wives.“ 


Let me juſt ſtop to tell thee, while i 


go: and intimated, that for a head to 


is in my head, that I have ſince given Mog 
Will his cue to find out where the man WF but 
lives who is gone with the fair fugitive hn 
letter; and, if poſſible, to fee him on his WY ,..c4 
return, before he ſees her. fn 
| told the women, I deſpaired that ih. 
would ever be better with us while Mort. 
Howe had fo ſtrange an aſcendency over WF Tor 
my ſpauſe, and remained herſelf un dy. 
married; and until the reconciliation Wl i; b 
with her friends could be effected; of BW 1:11 
a fil happier event“ as I ſhould thin ton, 
it, Who am the laft male of my fanvly; T 
© and which my fooliſh vow, and her us 
rigour, had hitherto——* fore 
Here Iftopt, and looked modeſt, turm har 
ing my diamond-ring round my finger: na 
while Goody Moore looked mighty g; tent 
nificant, calling it a very particular cac 

and the maiden fanned away, and prim. 

med and purſed, to ſhew, that what | 
{aid needed no farther explanatien. A 
I told them the occaſion of our pe « {,, 
ſent difference: I avowed the reality "hy . 
the fire: but owned, that I would hay ,..; 
made no ſcruple of breaking the un « (, 
tural oath ſhe had bound me in, (having « ;;. 
an huſband's right on my fide) when 8 . 
was ſo accidentallyfrighted into my au ,, = 
and I blamed myſelf exceſſively, that 1 
did not; ſince ſhe thought fit to carr s . 
her reſentment ſo high, and had the vo m. 
juſtice to ſuppoſe the fire to be a c «1, 
vance of mine. ? (Ly 
* Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moo « /, 
ſaid—as we. were married, and May 0 
was ſo odd —* Every gentleman wa «7, 
$ not—— And ſtopt there Mrs. Moor « 1, 

To ſuppoſe 1 ſhould have _— 
©to ſuch a poor contrivance, 1 
donn 


| * when I ſaw ine dear creature ever 


— AIh— h 


— ————"_ _ — 
r' Was not this a bold put, 
* moſt extraordinary caſe, truly! 
cried the maiden; fanning, vet coming 
in with her * Well buts; and her lifting 
« Pray Sirs and her ref{training * Enough 
Sirs'—tlying rom the 
queſtion ; her ſeat now-and-then uneaſy, 


tor ear my wane of delicacy ſtwuld hurt 
her abundant medeſty; and yet it was 
difficult to ſatisfy her ſuper- abundant 


curiofity. 


My beloved's jealouſy, [and jealouſy. 


of itſelf, to female minds, accounts for 


a thouſand unaccountableneſſes] and the 
naputation of her half-phrenzy brought 


upon her by her father's wicked curſe, 


and by the previous perſecutions ſhe had 


undergone from all her family, were 
what | dwelt upon, in order to provide 
againſt what might happen. | 

In ſhort, 1 owned againſt myſelf moſt 
of the offences which I did not doubt 
but ſhe would charge me with in their 
hearing: and as every cauſe has a black 
and white lide, I gave the worſt parts 
of our ſtory the gentleſt turn. And when 


had done, acquainted them with ſome- 


of the contents of that letrer of Captain 
Tomlinſon which I had left with the la- 
dy. I concluded with cautioning them 
to be guarded againſt the enquiries of 
James Harlowe, and of Captain Single- 
ton, or ot any failor-looking men. 

This thou wilt fee from the letter itſelf 
was neceſſary to be done. Here, there- 
fore, thou mayeſt read it. And a 
charming letter to my purpoſe wilt thou 
find it to be, it thon giveſt the leaſt at- 
tention to 1t's contents. 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


© DEAR SIR, WED, JUNE 7; 
ALTHOUGR I am obliged to be in 
tou n to-morrow, or next day at far- 
* theit, yet I would not diſpenſe with 
witing to you, by one of my ſervants, 
* (hom | fend up before me upon a par- 
"ticular occaſion) in order to advertiſe 
ou, that it is probable you will hear from 
' ſom» of your 0wn relations on your { ſupp» 
ede] nuptials. One of the perſons (Mr, 
* Lilburne by name) to whom I hinted 
' my belief of your marriage, happens 
to be acquainted with Mr. Spurrier, 
Lady Betty Lawrance's ſteward; and 
not being under any reſtriction) men- 
' tioned it to Mr. Spurrier, and he to 
Lady Betty, as a. thing certain: and 
*this (though 1 have not the honour to 


What is between hooks [] thou mayeſt ſa 
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firm the report. And I underſtand,, 
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.* be perſonally known to her ladyſhip) 
brought on an enquiry from her lady- 
© ſhip to me by her gentleman: wo 
coming to me in company with Mr. 
© Lilburne, 1 had no way but to con- 


neſtion to the 


ant I gave them of the, contents of this letter. 


that Lady Betty takes it amiſs, that ſhe. 
© was not acquainted with ſo defrable. 
a piece of neus fromyourſelf. a 
* Her ladyſhip, it ſeems, has A 
that calls her to totun, [and you will pots 
| * ſibly chuſe to put her right, If you 
do, it will, I preſume, be in c nce 
that nothing may perſpire from your 
© own family to contradict what I have 
given out.] Ern Lok 2 
[I have ever been of opinion, That 
' © truth ought to be ftrittly adhered to on all. 
© occaſions i and am concerned that I have 
(though with ſo good a view) depart- 
ed from my old maxim. But my dear. 
friend Mr. John Harlowe would have 
*it ſo, Yet I never knew a departure 
of this kind a fingle departure. But, 
* to make the beit of it now, allow me, 
Sir, to beg the lady, as ſoon as poſſi- 
© ble, to authenticate the report given 
out.] When both you and the lady 
join in the acknowledgement of . your. 
marriage, it will be impertinent in any- 
' © one to be inquiſitive as to the day or: 
* weeks Land, if as privately celebrated 
* as you intend, (while the gentlewomen 
with whom you lodge are properly in- 
* {tructed, as you ſay they are, and wha 
© actually believe you were married long 
ago) who ſhall be able to give acontray 


© diction to my report ?} 0 
And yet it is ey bable, that 
minute enquiries will be made; and 


© this is what renders precaution neceſs . 
« faryv. For Mr. James Harlowe will nat 

© believe that you are married; and is 

© ſure, he ſays, that you both lived to- 

« gether when Mr. Hickman's applica» 
tion was made to Mr. John Harlowe : 

© and if you lived together any time un- 

© married, he infers from pour character, 

« Mr. Lovelace, that it is not probable, 
«that you would ever marry. And he 
leaves it to his two uncles to decide, if 
you even ſhould be married, whether 

© there be not room to believe, that his 

« lifter was firſt diſtonoured; and if ſo, to 
judge of the title ſne will have to their 

« favour, or to the forgiveneſs of any 
of her family. 1 believe, Sir, this part F 
© of my letter had beſt be kept from the 


„lady. 
1 « n Mr. Harlowe is reſolued to 


ppoſe, Jack, I ſunk»upon the women, in the gc- 
4E "ON" 3 And 


© find thts out, and to come at his ſiſter's 
* ſpeech likewiſe ; and for that purpoſe 
.© {ets out to-morrow, as Tam well in- 
„formed, with @ large attendance armed; 
and Mr. 'Solmes ts to beof the party. And 
what makes him the more earneſt to 
find it out, is this: Mr. John Harlowe 


© alter and new ſettle his will. Mr. 
Antony Harlowe is reſolved to do the 
© fame by his; for, it ſeems, he has 
given over all thoughts of changing 
© his condition, having lately been diſap- 
© hointed in a view he had of that ſort with 
©. Mrs. Howe. Theſe two brothers gene- 
© rally act in concert; and Mr. James 
__ © Harlowe dreads (and let me tell you, 
'© that he has reaſon for it, on my Mr. 
* Harlowe's account) that his younger 
«ſ{iſter will be, at laſt, more benefited 
© than he wiſhes for, by the alteration 
intended. He has already been en- 
 * deavouring to ſound his uncle Harlowe 
© on the ſubject; and wanted to know 
© whether any new application had been 
made to him on his ſiſter's part. Mr. 
© Harlowe avoided a direct anſwer, and 
©exprefſed his wiſhes for a general re- 
© conciliation, and his hopes that his 
©niece were married. This offended 
£ the furious young man, and he re- 
minded his uncle of Engagements they 
© had all entered into at his ſiſter's going 
© away, not to be reconciled but by general 
© conſent. h 


© Mr. John Harlowe complains to me | 


© often, of the uncontroulablenefs of his 
* nephew ; and ſays, that now, that the 
© young man has not any-body of whoſe 
 ©ſupentor ſenſe he ſtands in awe, he ob- 


© ſerves not decency in his behaviour to 


© any of them, And this makes my Mr. 
© Harlowe ſtill more deſirous thenever of 
© bringing his younger niece into favour 
© again, [L will not ſay all I might of 
© this young man's extraordinary rapa- 
* ciouſneſs: — but one would think, 
© that theſe graſping men expret to live for 
EI took the liberty but within theſe 
© two hours, to propoſe to ſet on foot 
c * offered my cover to) a corre- 
£ ſpondence between my friend, and his 
s daughter-mece, as he (till ſometimes 
' © tondly calls her. She was miſtreſs of 
© ſo much prudence, I ſaid, that I was 
© ſure ſhe could better direct every- 
© thing to it's defirable end, than any- 


© body elſe could. But he ſaid, he did 
© not think himſelf entirely at liberty to 


4 :ake ſuch a ſtep at preſent; and that it 
£ was beſt that he ſhould have it in his 


_ © power to ſay, occalonally, that he had 


1 


q 


© propoſal. 
© fire, that he will be preſent at the ce. 


he were inclinable) to obli 
© that he conſented with all his heart, . 


CL ARISSA HARLOW®E; 


not any correſpondence 
© letter from her. 5 

© You will ſee, Sir, from all this, the 
* neceſſity of keeping our treaty an a5. 


'* ſolute ſecret; and if the lady has men- 


© tioned it to her worthy friend, Miſs 


© Howe, I hope ir is in confidence, 
© has told the whole family that he will 


And now, Sir, a few lines in anſwer 


© to vours of Monday laſt.} 


*[Mr. Harlowe was very well pleaſed 
© with your readineſs to come into his 
But as to what you both de- 


* remony, he ſaid, that his nephew 
© watched all his ſteps ſo narrowly, that 
© he thought it was not 3 (if 

e you: but 


that I ſhould be the perſon whom he 

* {tipulated ſhould be privately preſent 

* at the ceremony on his part.] 
[However, I think, I have an expe. 


© dent for this, if your lady continues 


* to be very deſirous. of her uncle's pre. 
* ſence; (except he ſhould be more de- 
© termined than his anſwer to me ſeemed 
to import) of which I ſhall acquaint 
* yon, and perhaps of what he ſays to it, 
© when I have the 1 to ſee you in town. 
* But, indeed, 1 think you have no tine 
© to leſe. Mr. Harlowe is impatient to 
hear, that you are actually one; and 
„ hope 1 may carry him down word, 
* when I leave you next, that I /aw the 
© ceremony performed. 

lf any obſtacle ariſes from the lady, 
© (from vor it cannot) I ſhall be tempted 
© to think a little hardly of her pundilio.) 

Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you 
* will rather take pains to avoid, than to 
* meet, this vielent young man. He has 
* the better opinion of you, let me tell 
you, Sir, from the account I gave him 
of your moderation and politeneſs; 
neither of which are qualities with his 
* nephew. But we have all of us ſomething 
© to amend. | 

© You cannot imagine how dearly my 
friend ſtill loves this excellent niece of 
© his—1 will give you an inſtance of it, 
* which affected me a good deal—* It 
once more,“ ſaid he, (the laſt time 
© but one we were together) I can but 
o ſee this ſweet child grating the upper- 
end of my table, as miſtreſs of my 
1 houſe, in my allotted month; all therelt 


of my family preſent but as her gueſts; 


% for ſo I formerly would have it; and 
« had her mother's conſent for i. There 
© he ſtopt ; for he was forced to turn his 
© reverend face from me. Tears ran 
© down his cheeks. Fain would he have 
© hid them: but he could not Vet 
I — 


as -@ _ ——— ⅛1? T. u „ — 0 i . ]xĩ⁊3v Ct . 


„% „ % - me 


— . 2m” wa ] . me . ww wr * 
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« yet,” ſaid he“ how—how”—[ Poor 
©oentleman, he perfectly ſobbed 
«how ſhall 1 be able to bear the firſt 


meeting!“ 


«| bleſs God I am no hard-hearted | 


* nar, Mr. Lovelace: my eyes ſhewed 
«to my worthy friend, that he had no 
« reaſon to be aſhamed of his humanity 
before me. | | 


« [ will put an end to this long epiſtle. | 


t Be pleaſed to make my compliments 
acceptable to the moſt excellent of wo- 
men; as well as believe me to be, dear 
« Sir; your faithful friend, and humble ſer- 
i rant, AN TONY 'TTOMLINSON.,? 


During the converſation between me 
and the women, I had planted myſelf at 
the farther end of the apartment we were 
in, over-againſt the door, which was 
open ; and oppoſite to the lady's cham- 
ber door, winch was ſhut. I ſpoke fo 
low, that it was impoſſible for her, at 
that 4i{tance, to hear what we ſaid; and 
in this ituation I could fee if her door 
opened. . 

[ told the women, that what I had 
mentioned to my ſpouſe of Lady Betty's 
coming to town with her niece Monta- 
me, and of their intention to viſit my 
beloved, whom they had never ſeen, nor 
lhe them, was real; and that I expected 
news of their arrival every hour. I then 
ſhewed them copies of the other two 
letters, which I had left with ker; the 
one trom Lady Betty, the other from my 
couſin Montague. — And here thou 
maveſt read them it thou wilt. 

Eternally reproaching, eternally up- 
braiding me, are my impertinent rela- 
tions. But they are fond of occaſions to 


find fault with me. Their love, their | 


love, Jack, and their dependence on my 
£10Wn good-humour, are their induce- 
ments. | 7 


ro RoBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


© WED, MORN, JUNE 7. 
©HFAR NEPHEW, 


„ UNDERSTAND, that at length 


val our wiſhes are anſwered in your 
happy marriage. But I think, we 
*mizht as well have heard of it directly 
from you, as from the round-about 
"way by which we have been made ac- 
"quainted with it. Methinks, Sir, the 
" fowey and the wil? we have to oblige 
Non, ſhould not expoſe us the more to 
Jour flights and negligence, My bro- 
"ther had ſet his heart upon giving to 
you the wife we have all ſo long wiſhed 
{You to have. But if yon were actually 

married at the time you made him that 


| * requeſt, (ſuppoſing, perhaps, ' that "his 
| © gout would not let lim attend you) it is but 
| 1 you. —If your lady had her reaſons 
© to wiſh it to be private while the dif- 
* ferences between her family and ſelf 
continue, you might nevertheleſs have 
communicated it to us with that reſtric- 
tion; and we ſhould have forborne 
© the publick manifeſtations of our joy, 
© upon an event we have ſo long Jefived. 
»The diſtant way we have come to 
© know it is by my ſteward; who is ac- 
© quainted with a friend of Captain Tom- 
© linfon, to whom that gentleman reveal- 
ed it: and he, it ſeems, had it from 
© yourſelf and lady, with ſuch circum- 
« ſtances as leave it not to be doubted. 
am, indeed, very much diſobliged 
„with you : ſo is Lady Sarah. But“ I 
© ſhall have a very ſpeedy opportunity 
* to tell you ſo in perſon; benz obliged 
to go to town on my old Chancery- 
© affair. My couſin Leeſon, who is, it 
© ſeems, removed to Albemarle Street, 
has notice of it. I ſhall be at ker houſe, 
| © where 1 beſpeak your attendance on 
Sunday night. I have written to my 
© coulin Charlotte for either her, or her 
ſiſter, to meet me at Reading. and ac- 
company me to town. I ſhalt ſtay but 
© a few days; my buſineſs being matter 
* of form only. On my return 1 ſhall 
© pop upon Lord M. at M. Hall, to ſee 
in what way his laſt fit has left him. 
© Mean time, having told von my mind 
© on your negligence, I cannot help con- 
* gratulating you both on the occaſion— 
© Your fair lady particularly, upon her 
© entrance into a family which is prepare 
© ed to admire and love her. 8 

« My principal intention of writin 
* to you (diſpenſing with the neceſſary 
© punctiho) is, that you may acquaint 
* my dear new niece, that I'will not be 
denied the honour of her compan 
down with me into Oxfordſhire, K 
© underſtand, that your propor bone 
© and equipages cannot be ſoon ready. 
She ſhall be with me till they are. I 
© infiſt upon it. This ſhall make all up, 
My houſe ſhall be her own. My fer. 
vants and equipages hers. : 

© Lady Sarah, who has not been out 
* of her own houſe for months, will 
© oblige me with her company for a week, 
in honour of a niece ſo dearly beloved, 
© as Jam fure, ſhe will be of us all. 

« Being but in lodgings in town, nei- 
ther you nor your lady can require 
© much preparation. 

Some time on Monday I hope to at- 
© tend the dear young lady, to make her 
| my compliments; aud to receive fer 


, apology 


„ 


CLARISSA 


—_—_— + 4 


+. apology. for Your negli ence : which, y 


4 and her going down with me, as I ſaid 
© before, ſhall be full fatisfattion, Mean 
© time, God bleſs ker for her yay, 
[Tell her I fay ſo} and bleſs you bork 
in each other; and that will be happi- 
« nefs to us all—particularly to your tru» 
© !y- affetionate aunt, 
; "y | © Eliz, LAWRANCE.? 
© TO ROBFRT LOVELACE, Es 
\.. © DEAR, COUSIN, | 
A laſt, as we underſtand, there is 
© ſome hope of you. Now does my good 
© Jord run over his bead-roll of pro- 
verbs; of black oxen, wild oats, long 
Janes, and ſo-forth. | 
Now, couſin, fay I, is your time 
come; and you will be no longer, I 
© hope, an infidel either to the power or 
excellence of the ſex you have pretend- 
ed hitherto ſo much to undervalue ; 
nor a ridiculer or ſcoffer at an inſtitu- 


© tion which all ſober people reverence, 


and all: rakes, ſooner. or later, are 
© brought to reverence, or to wiſh they 
© had. 5 

want to ſee how you become your 
©* filken fetters : whether the charming. 
*.voke fits light upon your ſhoulde ts. 
© If with ſuch a ſweet yoke-tellow it does 
not, my lord, and my ſiſter, as well as 
J, think that you will deſerve 
© tie, about your neck. i 

His lordſhip is very much diſpleaſed, 
© that you have not written him word of 
« the day, the hour, the manner, and 
« every-thing. But I aſk him, How he 
© can already expect any mark of defe- 
« rence or politeneſs from you? He muſt 
©. ſtay, I tell him, till that ſign of reform- 


© ation, among others, appear from the | 


influence and example of your lady: but 
that, if ever you will be good for any- 
* thing, it will be quickly feen. And, 
O, couſin, what a vaſt, vaſt journey 
© have you to take from the dreary land 
of libertiniſm, through the bright pro- 
.« vince of reformation into the ſerene 
kingdom of happineſs !—You had need 
« to lole no time. 
« weary ſtep to tread, betore you can 
© overtake thoſe travellers, who ſet out 
« for it from a leſs remote quarter. But 


you have a charming pole-ſtar to guide 


* you, that's your advantage. I wiſh 
© you joy of it: and as I have never yet 
expected any highly complaiſant thing 
from you, I make no ſcruple to begin firſt ; 
put it is purely, 1 muſt tell you, in 
6 reſpect to my new couſin ; whoſe ac- 
i ceſſion into our family we moſt heartily 
* congratulate and rejoice in. 


a Cloſer 


You have many a 


HARLOWE; 


„ have a letter from Lady Betty. 
& She commands either my attendance 
or my ſiſter's at Reading, to proceed 
with her to town, to couſin Leeſon's. 
| © She puts Lord M. in hopes, that ſhe 
' © ſhall certainly bring down with her 
* our lovely new relation; for ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will not be denied. His lordſhip 
is the willinger to let me be the per- 
| © fon, as Lam in a manner wild to fee 
© her; my ſiſter having two vears ago 
had that honour at Sir Robert Bid- 
; * dulph's. So. get ready to accompany 
us in our return; except your lady has 
' © objeEtions. ſtrong enough to ſatisfy us 
| * all. Lady Sarah longs to ſee her; and 
\ * fays, This acceſſion to the family will 
 * ſupply to it the loſs of her beloved 

daughter. | 

* 1 ſhall. ſoon, I hope, pay my com- 
3 6 to the dear lady in perſon: ſo 
have nothing to add, but that I am your 

old mad flayfellow and couſin, 15 

| * CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE.,! 


_ 


The women having read the copies of 
| theſe two letters, I thought that I might 
then threaten and ſwagger—* But very 
little heart have l,“ ſaid I, to encou- 
rage ſuch a viſit from Lady Betty and 
« Miſs Montague to my ſpouſe. For 
after all, I am tired out with her ſtrange 
ways. She is not what ſhe was, and 
' 7 told her in your hearing, ladies) 
„ will leave this plaguy iſland, though 
the place of my birth, and though the 
* ſtake I have in it is very conſiderable; 
© and go and relide in France or Italy, 
and never think of myſelf as a married 
© man, nor live lthe one. 

O dear! ſaid one. 3 

That would be a fad thing!” fai 
the other, . © 

© Nay, Madam,“ [Turning to Mrs. 
Moore ]- Indeed, Madam, [To Miſs 
Rawlins}—* 1 am quite deſperate, I 
© can no longer bear ſuch uſage. I have 
© had the good fortune to be favoured 
© by the ſmiles of very fine ladies, though 
©] ſay it, [and | looked modeſt] * both 
© abroad and at home. [ Thou knoweft 
© this to be true, Jack] With regard to 
my ſpouſe here, I had but one hope 
« left ; (for as to the reconciliation with 
© her friends, I ſcorn-them all too much 
«© to value that, but for her ſake) and 
© that was, that if it pleaſed God to ble!s 
aus with children, ſhe might entirely re- 
cover her uſual ſerenity ; and we might 
then be happy. .But the reconciliation 
© her heart is ſo much ſet upon, is now, 
© a5 I hinted before, entirely hopeleſs— 


| © Made ſo, by this raſh ſtep of ber ans 


(as you will believe) her brother and 


„ 2 „ 0 © OH ow Od 


« by the raſher temper ſhe is in; ſince, 


i (iſter, when they come to know it, will 
« make 4 fine handle of it againſt us both 
« —aftecting, as they do at preſent, to 
« i believe our marriage—and the dear 
« creature herſelf tov ready to counte- 
« nance ſuch a diſbeliet—as nothing more 
* than the ceremony—as nothing mor — 
© hem. as nothing more than the ceremo- 
6 gy — 

Here, as thou wilt perceive, I was 
baſhful; for Miſs Rawlins, by her pre- 
paratory primneſs, put me in mind, that 


it was proper to be fo. 


turned half round; then facing the 
fan-player, and the matron—* You your- 
«© ſelves, ladies, knew not what to believe 
till nom, that I have told you our ſtory: 
and 1 do aſſure you, that 1 ſhall not 
« oive myſelf the fame trouble to con- 
vince people I hate; people from whom 
neither expect nor deſire anv favour ; 
aud who are determined not to be con- 
Uviiced. And what, pray, mult be the, 
tiſſue, when her uncle's friend comes, 
although he ſeems to be a truly worthy 
man? ls it not natural for him to ſay, 
« To what purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace, ſhould 
« Iendeavour to bring about a reconc) - 
« liation between Mrs. Lovelace and her 
« friends, by means ot her elder uncle, 
« when a good underſtanding is wanting 
« between yourſelves ?P—A fair inter- 
(ence, Mrs. Moore -A fair inference, 
© Miſs Rawlins !—And here is the un- 
F happineſs— Till the is reconciled to 
them, this curſed oath, in her notion, 
is binding.” 

The women ſeemed moved; for 1 
{poke with great earneſtneſs, though 
jou - And beſides, they love to have 
their ſex, and it's favours, appear of 
importance to us. They ſhook their 
deep heads at each other, and looked 
forrowful : and this moved my tender 
heart too. 

is an unheard of caſe, ladies— Had 
* ſhe not preferred me to all mankind— 
There I ſtopped—* And that, reſumed 
feeling for: my handkerchief, * is what 
\ ſtagyered Captain Tomlinton when he 
heard of her flight; who, the laſt time 
© he ſaw us together, faw the moſt affec- 
* tionate couple on earth!—The moſt 
* affectionate couple on earth!'—in the 
accent-grievous, repeated I; 

Out then I pulled my handkerchief, 
nd putting it to my eyes, aroſe and 


| Valked to the window—* It makes me 
* weaker than a woman! Did I not love | 


(her as never man loved 4:s 1 8 £1 


luxe no doubt but I do, Jack: ] 


© Read it, Miſs Rawlins, if you pl 
© —[t will confirm to you, how much all 
my family are prepared to admire her. 
I am freely treated in it; —ſo 1 am in 
© the two others: but after what 1 have 
told you, nothing need be a ſecret to 
« you two.“ | | 

She took it with an air of eager curi- 
olity, and looked at the ſeal, oſtentati- 
ouſly coroneted ; and at the ſuperſcrip- 
tion, reading out, To Robert Lovelace, 
g. Aye, Madam—Aye, Mis 
© that's my name, [giving myſelf an air, 
though 1 had told it to them before] I 
© am not aſhamed of it. My wife's maid- 
den name—Urmarried name, I ſhould 
« rather ſay—fool that I am\'—and 1 
rubbed my cheek for vexation {Fool 
enough in conſcience, Jack !] * was Har- 
« lowe—Clarifſſa Harlowe—You heard 
© me call her my Clariſſa.” | 

* [ did—but thought it to be a feighed 
© or love-name,” faid Miſs Rawlins. | 

I wonder what is Miſs Rawlins's love. 
name, Jack. Moſt of the fair romancers 
have in their early womanhood choſen 
love-names, No parſon ever gave more 
real names, than I have given ffchitions 
ones. And to very good purpoſe : na- 
ny a ſweet dear has anſwered me a letter 
for the lake of owning a name which her 
godmother never gave her. 

No—1It was her real name, I ſaid. 

bid her read out. the whole letter. 
© If the ſpelling be not exact, Mifs Raw- 
© lins,* ſaid I, © you will excaſe it; the 
writer is a lord. But perhaps, I ma 
© not ſhewit to my ſponſe; for if tho 
I have left with her have no effect upon 
© her, neither will this: and I ſhall not 
care to expoſe my lord M. to her ſcorn, 
© Indeed I begin to be quite careleſs of 
conſequences.“ TORE 

Mits Rawlins, who could not but be 
teaſed with this mark of my confidence, 
ooked as if ſhe pitied me. 

And here thou mayeſt read the letter, 
Na; HM > 


© To ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


1 ©M, HALL, WDR. JUNE 7. 
 eOUSIN LOVELACE, 


1 THINK you might have found 


I 


© time to let us know of your nuptials 
« being actually folemnized. 1 might 
| | have 


4g 


—— ———_—_— 


592 


© Lawrance, whatever Lady Sara 
will not ſo foon forgive you, as 1 have 
« done. 
© Men. 


t perhaps the ceremony was 


« But I can tell you, that Ry Betty 
does, 


Women reſent flights longer than 
You that know ſo much of the 
« ſex (I ſpeak it not however to your 


* praiſe) might have known lat. But 
© never was you before acquainted with 
©a lady of ſuch an amiable character. 


< I hope there will be but one ſoul be- 
© tween you. I have before now ſaid, 
* that I will diſinherit you, and ſettle all 
] can upon her, if you prove not a good 
© huſban . | 
May this marriage be crowned with 
fa groat many fine boys 0 deſire no 
© pirls) to build up again a family fo an- 


© cient The firſt boy ſhall take my ſur- 
name by act of parliament. That is 


4 my will. 


Lady Betty and niece Charlotte will 
© be in town about bulineſs 2% ore yo 
© know where you are. They long to pay 
© their compliments to your fair bride, 
41 ſuppoſe you will hardly be at the 


Lawn when they get to town; becauſe 


« Greme informs me, you have ſent no 
orders there for your lady's accommo- 


© dation. 


. + Pritchard has all things in readineſs 
* for ligning. I will take no advantage 
of your ſights. Indeed I am too much 
© uſed to them More praiſe to my pa- 
© tience, than to your complaiſance, how- 
© ever. 


One reaſon for Lady Betty's going 


We would have blazed it away, could 


© we have had timely notice, and thought 
© it would have been agreeable to all 

round. The {ke occaftons don't happen 
T every day. fines Bb 


2 


© My moſt affectionate compliments 


© and congratulations to my new niece, 
© conclude me, for the preſent, in violent 
© pain, that with all your heroicalneſs 
would make you mad, your truly affec- 
© tronate uncle, 5 MC 


This letter clench'd the nail. Not but 


that, Miſs Rawlins ſaid, the ſaw I had 
been a wild gentleman; and, truly, ſhe 
thought ſo, the moment the beheld me. 


© up, as I may tell you under the ro, is 
* to buy ſome ſuitable preſents for Lady 
Sarah and all of us to make on this 
© agreeable occaſion. 


aid, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


have * this piece of civility from 
you. Bu 

© performed at the very time that you 
* aſked me to be your lady's father— 
But 1 ſhall be angry if I proceed in 
« 1 gueſſes— And litile ſaid is ſoon amend- 
© e. n 


| They be n to intercede for my ſpouſe 


(ſo nicely had I turned the tables;) and 
that I would not go abroad; and difap. 
point a reconciliation ſo much wiſhed 
for on one ſide, and ſuch defirable prof. 
pects on the other in my own family. 


Who knows,” thought 1 to myſelt, 


© bait more may come of this plot, than 
© I had even promiſed myſelf? What a 
6 happy man ſhall I be, if theſe women 
can be brought to join to carry my 
* marriage into conſummation ! 

* Laflzes, you are exceeding good to 
© us both. I ſhould have ſome hopes, 
if my unhappily nice ſpouſe could be 
* brought to diſpenſe with the unnatural 
* oath ſhe has laid me under. You ſee 
* what my caſe is. Do you think I may 


not inſiſt upon her abſolving me from 


* this abominable oath? Will you be ſo 
good, as to give your advice, that one 
apartment may ſerve for a man and 


© lis wife at the hour of retirement I!— 


Modeſtly put, Belford |—And let me 
here obſerve, that few rakes would find 
a language ſo decent as to engage modeſt 
women to talk with him in, upon ſuch 
ſubjects. 

They both ſimpered, and looked upon 


one another. 


| Theſe ſubjects always make women 
ſimper, at leaſt. No need but of the. 


moſt delicate hints to them. A man who 
is groſs in a woman's company, ought 
to be knocked down with a club : tor, 
like ſo many mulical inſtruments, touch 
but a ſingle wire, and the dear ſouls are 
ſenlible all over. | | 
Jo be ſure," Miſs Rawlins learnedly 
Playing with her fan, * a caſuiſt 
* would give it, that the matrimonial 
vo ought to ſuperſede any other obli- 
© gation,” ; 
Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of opi- 
nion, that, if the lady owned herſelt to 
be a wife, ſhe ought to behave /z4e one. 
Whatever be my luck,“ thought I, 
© with this ad. eyed fair one, any other 
© woman in the world from! fifteen to 
« five-and-twenty, would be mine upon 
© my own terms before the morning. 
© And now, that I may be at hand to 
© take all advantages, I will endeavour, 


ſaid 1 to myſelf, © ta make ſure of good | 


quarters.“ ; 
I am your lodger, Mrs. Moore, in 

virtue of the earneſt I have given you 

for theſe apartments, and for any one 


j © you can ſpare above for my ſervants. 


Indeed for all you have to ſpare—for 
* who knows what my ſpouſe's brother 
may attempt? 1 will pay you your own 


demand; and that for a month or 17e 


© cer tain, 


N 


certain, (board included) as I ſhall or 
„al _ be your hindrance. Take 
« thatas a pledge ; or in part of pay- 
ment. Offering her a thirty pound 
Bank note. 228 2 

She declined taking it: deſiring ſhe 
might” conſult the lady firſt; adding, 
that ſhe doubted not my honour; and 
th.t ſhe would not let her apartments to 
any other perſon, whom the knew not 
ſomething of, while 1 and the lady were 
here. 

Ne lady! The lady! from both the 
women» mouths continually, (which ſtill 
implied a doubt in their hearts) and 
not your ſpouſe, and your lady, Sir. 

1 never met with. fuch women," 
thought I :—*fo thoroughly convinced 
(hut this moment, yet already doubt- 
eing—Uam afraid 1 have a couple of 
« ſcepticks to deal with.” 

1knew no reaſon, I ſaid, for my wife 
to object to my lodging in the ſane 
houſe with her here, any more than in 
town, at Mrs. Sinclair's. But were ſhe 
to make ſuch objection, I would not 


quit polſeflion ; ſince it was not un- 


likely, that the fame freakiſh diſorder 
which brought her to Hampſtead, might 
carry her abſolutely out of my know- 
ledge. 

They both ſeemed embarraſſed; and 
looked upon one another; yet with ſuch 
an air, as if they thought there was rea- 
fon in what I ſaid. And I declared my- 
elf her boarder, as well as lodger : and 
dinner time approaching, was not de- 
ned to be the former. 


LET TEX IX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
IC 
e it was now high time to 
turn my whole mind to my beloved; 
„ne had had full leiſure to weigh the 
_— of the letters I had left with 
er. | 

| therefore requeſted Miſs Moore to 
fin, and defire io know whether the 
ould be pleaſed to admit me to attend 
her in her apartment, on occaſion of the 
letters J had left with her; or whether 
ve would favour me with her company 
n the dining-room. 

Mrs. Moore defired Miſs Rawlins to 
«company her in to the lady. They 
tapped at the door, and were both ad- 
mitted, 

cannot but ſtop here for one minute, 
remark, though againſt myſelf, upon 
de ſecutity which innocence gives, that, 


unde had better have in it a 
0, Zr. 


| 


£ 


| 


N 
; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY... 


f greater mixture of the ſerpent than the 


dove. For here, heedleſs of all I could 
ſay behind her back, becauſe ſhe was 


ſatisfied - with her own worthineſ: 


ſhe permitted me to go on with my own + 
itory, without interruption, to perſons, 
as great ſtrangers to her as to me; and 
who, as ſtrangers to both, might be ſup- 
poſed to lean to the fide moſt. injured :* 


and that, as I managed it, was to mine. 


A dear filly ſoul,“ thought I, at the 
time, to depend upon the goodneſs of 
her own heart, when the heart cannot. 
be ſeen into but by it's actions; and 
* ſhe, to appearance, a runaway, an, 
* eloper, trum a tender, a moſt ihdul- 
gent huſband !—To neglect to culti- 
vate the opinions of individuals, when 
* the whole world is governed by, ap- 
« -pearance l' . rs 

Yet, what can be expected of an an- 


gel under twenty ?—She has a w. rld of 


knowledge; knowledge ſpeculative, as 1 
may ſay: but no . How ſhould 
ſhe ?—Knowledge by the theory only is 
a vague uncertain light: a Will the 
Wiſp, which as often mitleads the doubt- 
2 as puts it right. 1 

here are many things in the world, 
could a moralizer ſay, that would afford 
inexpreſſible pleaſure to a refleQing. 
mind, were it not for the mixture they 


come to us with. To be graver ſtill: 


I have ſeen parents e. my own. 
did ſo] vho delighted in thoſe very qua- 
lities in their children, while young, the, 


natural conſequences of which (too much 


indulged and encouraged) made them, 
as they grew up, the plague of their 
hearts To bring this home to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, I muſt tell thee, that L 
adore this charming creature for her vi- 
gilant prudence ;' but yet I would not, 
methinks, wiſh her, by virtue of that 
prudence, which is, however, neceſſary 
to carry her above the dewices of ail the 
reſt of the world, to be too wile for mine. 

My revenge, my ſworn revenge, is ne- 
verthelefs (adore her as I will) upper- 
moſt in my heart—Miſs Howe ſays, that 
my love is an Herodian love: by my foul, 


that girl's a witch! I am; half ſorry to 


ſay, that I find a pleaſure in playing the 
tyrant over what [ love. Call it an 1 
nerous pleaſure, if thon wilt: ſofter 
hearts than mine know it. The women 
to a woman Know jt, and teu it too, 
whenever they are truſted with power. 
And why ſhould it be thought ſtrange, _ 
that I, who love them ſo dearly, and 
ſtudy them ſs much, ſhouid catch the in- 
fection of them? 5 


— 4 LET. 


LETTER X. 
NR. LOVELACE, ro jon BELFORD, 
£3Q. 
I Will now give thee the ſubſtance of 
the dialogue that paſſed between the 
two women and the lady. | 
onder not, that a perverſe wife makes 
4 liſtening huſband, The event, how - 
ever, as thou wilt find, juſtified the old 


* 


| obſervation, That lifleners ſeldom hear good 


A tlemſelves. Conſcious of their own 
emerits, if 1 may gueſs by myſelf, 
[There's ingennouſnels ack !} and fear- 
of cenſure, they ſeldom find them- 
felves diſappointed. There is ſomething 
of ſenſe, after all, in theſe proverbs, in 
theſe phraſes, in this um of nations. 


Mrs. Moore was to be the meſſenger; ] 


but Miſs Rawlins began the dialogue. 
© Your $POVSE, Madam— [Devil 


Only to fiſh for a negative or affirma- 


tive declaration, ] 

Ct. © My ſpouſe, Madam!“ 

Mifs R. Mr. Lovelace, Madam, 
Tavers, that you are married to him; 


and begs admittance, or your compa- 
ny in the dining-room, to talk upon 


* the ſubject of the letters he left with 
you.“ N s 


CJ. He is a poor wicked wretch. 


Let me beg of you, Madam, to favour 


me with your company as often as poſ- 
*'ſible while he is he uts, and I re- 
2 main here.“ ES 

Miſs R. * 1 ſhall with pleaſure attend 
you, Madam. But, methinks, I could 
© with you would ſee the gentleman, and 


_ ©hear what he has to ſay on the ſubject 


© of the letters.“ | 

Ct. My cafe is a hard, a very hard one 
I am quite bewildercd !—1 know not 
* what'to do II have not a friend in 
the world, that can or will help me! 
© —Yet had none but friends till I knew 
* that man 

Mzfs R. The gentleman neither looks 
©nor talks like a bad man. Not a very 
dad man; amen go." : 

As men gol Poor Miſs Rawlins !* 
thought I And doſt thou know, how 
s men go?” 5 
Cl. O Madam, you know him not! 
He can put on the appearance ot an 
© angel of light; but has a black, a 
© very black heart!ꝰ 

Poor [! ; 

A R. 1 could not have thought 
© it truly !—But men are very deceitful 
* now-a-days.* _ | 

© Now-a-doys -A fool! Have not 
her hiftory-books told her, that they 
were always ſo.“ 
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Mrs. Moore, fighting. I have found it 
«fo lam Jug, be ah .coſt!? Kit 
| o knows but in her time, poor 
Goody Moore may have met with a 
| Lovelace, or a Belford, or ſome ſuch 
vile fellow ?—My little hare-um- ſcare. 
um beauty knows not what ſtrange hiſ. 
| tories every woman living, who has had 
the leaſt independence vi will could tell 
her, were ſuch to be as communicative 
as ſhe is,— But here's the thing ;— 
have given her cauſe enough of offence; 
but not enough to make her hold her 


. | ; 

As to the letters-he has left with 
* me, 1 know not what to ſay to them: 
hut am reſolved never to have any- 
thing to ſay to him.” 


lowed to ſay ſo, I think you carry mat- 
© ters very far.” 5 
Cl. * Has he been making a bad cauſe 


* he can do with thoſe who know him 
* not. Indeed I heard him talking, 
though not what he faid, and am in- 
« different about it. But what account 
does he give of himſelf ?? 

I was pleaſed to hear this. To ar- 
* ref, to ſtop her paſſion,“ thought 1, 
in the height of it's career, is a charm- 

© ing preſage. 

1 Then the buſy Miſs Rawlins fiſhed on, 
to find out from her either a confirmat:- 
on or diſavowal of my ſtory —Was Lord 
M. my uncle? Did I court her at firſt 
with the allowance of her friends, her 
brother excepted ? Had I a rencounter 
with that brother? Was ſhe ſo perfe- 
cuted in favour of a very diſagreeable 
man, one Solmes, as to induce her to 
throw herſelf into my protection? 

None of theſe were denied. All the 
objections ſhe could have made, were 
ſtifled, or kept in, by the conſideration, 
(as ſhe mentioned) that ſhe ſhould ſtay 
there but a little while; and that her 
ſtory was too long, But Miſs Rawlins 
| would not be thus eaſily anſwered. 

Miſs R. * He ſays, Madam, that he 

© could not prevail for marriage, till he 
© had conſented, under a ſolemn oath, 
© to ſeparate beds, while your family 
© remained nnreconciled,? ; 

C!. O the wretch ! What can be ſtil 
© in his head, to endeavour to pals :hele 
© {tories upon ſtrangers ?? - 

„So no direck denial; though 1.— 
© Admirable! — All will do by-and- 
6 by?!” Sg, 

Miſs R. * He has owned, that an ac. 
© cidental fire had frightened you very 


{ © much on Wedneſday * * 


Miſs R. * If, Madam, I may be al. 


© a good one with you, Madam — Dar 


| 
) 
t 


« And Sou that—an accidental 
« fire Had frightened you— Very much 


« frightened you—laft Wedneſday niyht!? 
J hen, after a ſhort paufe—* In ſhort, 
he owned, that he had taken ſome in- 
4 nocent liberties, which might have led 
to a breach of the oath you had impoſ- 
ed upon him: and that this was the 

cauſe of your diſpleaſure,” 
1 would have been glad to ſee how my 


charmer then looked. — To be fure the 
was at a loſs in her own mind, to juftity 
herſelf for reſeating ſo highly an offence 


ſo trifling. —She heſitated Did nut pre- 
ſently ſpeak When ſhe did, ſhe wifhed, 
That ſhe, Miſs Rawlins, might never. 
meet with any man who would take ſuch. 
innoc nt Vibert.es with fer. 

Miſs Ra» lins paſhed turther. 


-« Your caſe, to be fure, Madam, is 


vel p ricular, 


Bit if the hepe of @ 


reconciliation with your own friends is 


made more diftant by your ſeaving him, 
give me leave to ſay, that "tis pity— 
4s pity —* [1 fupp:ſe the maiden 
then pri- med, fannea, and bluſhed J 
tis pity the oath cannot be diſpenſed 
with; eſpecially as he owns he has not 
deen fo ſtrict a liver.“ 


Nirl. 
c © You have heard his ſtory. Mine, 
told you before, is too long, and 
too melancholy ; my diſorder on ſeeing 
the wretCh is too great; and my time 
here is too ſhort, for me to enter upon 
it. And if he has any end to ſerve by 
(his own vindication, in which 1 ſhall 
nat be a perſonal ſufferer, let him make 
(himſelf appear as white as an angel; 
with all my heart.“ . 8 
Me love for her, and the excellent 
character I gave her were then pleaded. 
C. Specious ſeducer Only tell me, 
If l cannot get away from him by ſome 
' dack-way ?? 
How my heart then went pit a- pat! 
to ſpeak in the female Gale. 1 
C. Let me look out— [I heard the 
fach liked np} © Whither does that path 
lead? Is there no poſſibility of getting 
o acoach ?—Surely, he muſt deal with 
"ſome fiend, or how could he have found 
me out: Cannot! ſteal to ſome neigh- 
' bouring Rouſe, where I may be con- 
cealed till I can get quite away - Vou 
' re good people i have not been al- 
15 among ſuch !—O help me, help 
we, ladies f. with a voice of impa- 
uence} © or 1 am ruined !? f 
n pauſing, Is that the way to 
\ Hendon pointing, I fuppoſe}-— Is 
Hendon a private place — The Hamp- 


| could have gone in and kiffed the 
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* ftead coach, I am told, will carry paf- 
« ſengers thither. A pe 
Mrs. Moore. | have an honeſt friend 
© at Mill-Hill,'-{+ Devil fetch her!” 
thought 10 * where, if ſuch be your de- 
© termination, Madam, and if you think 
6 e in danger, you may be ſafe, I 
believe.“ 

C! Any -whither, if I can but eſca 
from thts man Whither does that path 
lead, out yonder ?—What is that town 
don the right-hand called?“ 

Mrs. M. Highgate, Madam. 

4 R. © On the ſide of the Heath is 
„ile village called North-End. 

* kin{woman of mine lives there. But 
her houſe is fmall. I am not.ſure the 
could accommodate ſuch a lady.” 

Devil take fer too!“ thought T.—J- 
imagined, that I had made myſelf a þet- 
ter intereſt in theſe women. But the 
whole ſex love plotting—And plotters 
too, Jack. | 

C!. © A barn, an ont-honſe, a garret, 
will be a palace to me. if it will but 
* afford me a refuge from this man” © 

© Her ſenſes,” m_ I, * are much 
Aivelier than mine. hat a devil have 
* I done, that ſhe ſhould be ſo very im- 
* placable Pl told thee, Belford, all I 
did: was there any thing in it fo gery 
much amiſs? Such proſpects of family- 
reconciliation before her too ?—Ta be 
ſure the is a very fenfible lady] 

She then eſpied my new ſervant walk- 


ing under the window, and aſked, if he 


were not one of mine? 
Will was on the look-ont for old 
Grimes, [So is the fellow called whom 


my beloved has diſpatched to Miſs 


Howe.) And being told that the wa 
ſhe ſaw was my ſervant; I ſee," 0 
ſhe, that there is no eſcaping, unleis 
* you, Madam, [to Miſs Rawlins, I 
ſuppoſe} * can befriend me till 1 can 
« get farther. Lhave no doubt that the 
fellow is planted about the houſe to 
watch my ſteps. Butthe wicked wretch 
his maſter has no r:ght to controul. me. 


* He ſhill not hinder me from going 


© whither I pleaſe. I will raiſe the town 
© pon him, if he moleſts me. Dear la- 
© cies, is there no back-door for me to 
© get out at while you hold him in 


s talk?” 


Ms R. Give me leave to aſk you, 
Madam, is there no room to hope far 
accommodation? Had you not better 
ſee him? He certainly loves you dearly x 
© he is a fine genflema' : yon may exal- 
« perate him, and make matters more 
©* unhapyy for yourſelf.” | 

d. O Mrs. Moore !—O Mils Raup 
a4F2 _—_ 


4 lins—you know not the man !—1 wiſh 

not to ſee his face, nor to exchange 
m_ word with him as long as I 

„ 

Mrs. Moore. I don't find, Miſs Raw- 

© lins, that the gentleman has nuſrepre- 

© ſented any-thing.—You ſee, Madam,” 


[to my Clariffa] how reſpecttul he is; 


not to come in till permitted. He cer- 
© tainly loves you dearly. Pray, Ma 
dam, let him talk to you, as he wiſhes 
© todo; on the ſubject of the letters.“ 
Very kind of Mrs. Moore !—“ Mrs. 
© Moore,” thought I, is a very good 
« woman,* I did not curſe her then. 
Miſs Rawlins ſaid ſomething ; but ſo 

low, that 1 could not hear what it was. 
Thus it was anſwered. 

_ Cl. I am greatly diſtreſſed 1- I know 
© not what to do !—But, Mrs. Moore, 


be ſo good as to give his letters to him 


© —Here they are.—Be pleaſed to tell 
him, That I wiſh him and Lady Betty 
© and Miſs Montague a happy meeting. 
He never can want excuſes to them for 
* what has happened, any more than 
* pretences to thoſe he would delude. 
* Fell him, that he has ruined me in the 
© opinion of my own friends. I am for 
© that reaſon the leſs ſolicitous how 1 ap- 
« pear to his.” | 

Mrs. Moore then came to me; and 
T, being afraid that ſomething would 
paſs mean time between the other two, 
which I ſhould not like, took the let- 
ters, and entered the room, and found 


them retired into the cloſet ; my beloved 


whiſpering with an air of earneſtneſs to 
Miſs Rawlins, who was all attention. 

Her back was towards me; and Miſs 
Rawlins, by pulling her ſleeve, giving 
intimation of my being there—* Can 1 
© have no retirement uninvaded, Sir?“ 
ſaid ſhe, with indignation, as if ſhe were 
Interrupted in ſome talk her heart was 
in.—“ What buſineſs have you here, or 
© with me ?—You have your letters, have 
© you not ?? ; 

Lovel. I have, my dear; and let me 
© beg of you to contider what you are 
* about, I every moment expect Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon here. Upon my ſoul, 
©1 do, 
your uncle what has happened: but 
* what will he think if he find you hold 
in this ſtrange humour!“ | 

e. I will endeavour, Sir, to have 
« patience with you for a moment or 
two, winle I aſk von a frw queitivns 
* before this lady, and before Mrs. 
* Moore,” [who juſt then came in] both 
* of whom you have prejudiced in your 
© favour by your ſpecious ſtories— Will 
you ſay, Sir, that we are married to- 
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der to parry this curſed thruſt, Anda 


He has promiſed to keep from 


70 ö Lay your hand upon your 
© heart, and anſwer me, Am I your 
* wedded wife ?? 75 4 

©I am gone too far, thought I, 0 
* give up for ſuch a puſh as this, home. 
one as it is. | f 
My deareſt ſoul! how can you put 
* ſuch a queſtion ?. Is it either for your 
honour or my own, that it ſhould be 
* doubted ?—Surely, ſurely, Madam, 
you cannot have attended to the con- 
* tents of Captain Tomlinſon's letter,” 

She — often of want of ſpi- 
rits throughout our whole contention, 
and of weakneſs of perſon and mind, 
from the fits ſhe had been thrown into: 
but little reaſon had fe for this com. 

laint, as I thought, who was able to 

old me to it, as ſhe did. I own that! 

was excellively concerned for her ſeve. 

ral times. "$4 
© You and II- of men! — 

My name is Lovelace, Madam— 

* Therefore it is, that I call you the 
vile of men.” [Was this pardonable, 
Jack ? ]—-* Youand I know the truth, the 
* whole truth—T want not to clear up my 
© reputation with theſe gentlewomen: 
© — That is already loſt with every-one 
© ] had moſt reaſon to value: but let me 
* have this new ſpecimen of what you are 
capable of—Say, wretch, (ſay, Love. 
ace, if thou hadſt rather) Art thou 
really and truly my wedded huſband? 
© —Say ; anſwer without heſitation.” 

She trembled with impatient indigna- 
tion; but had a wildneſs in her manner, 
which I took ſome advantage of, in or- 


curſed thruſt it was; ſince, had I poſ- 
tively averred it, ſhe never would have 
believed any-thing I ſaid: and had | 
owned that 1 was not married, I had de- 
ſtroyed my own plot, as well with the 
women as with her; and could have 90 
pretence for purſuing her, or hindering 
her from goingwhitherſoever ſhepleaſed, 
Not that I was aſhamed to aver it, hadi 
been conſiſtent with policy. I wou 
not have thee think me ſuch a milk-l0} 
neither. 

| Lovel. * My deareſt love, how wild) 
you talk! What would you have me 
© anſwer? Is it neceſſary that I ſhovil 
© anſwer? May I not re-appeal this! 
your own breaſt, as well as to Capta 
© Tomlinſon's treaty and letter? Y" 
© know yourſelf how matters ſtand be 
© tween us. —And Captain Tomlis 
© ſon p | 

CJ. O wretch! Is this an anſwer ' 
my queſtion ? Say, Are we marne 
© or are we not!? N 


Lovel. * What makes @ marnag " 
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i all know. If it be the union of two 
„hearts, [L There was a turn, Jack !] 
to my ut moſt grief, I muſt ſay we are 
« not; ſince now I fee you hate me. If 
© it be he completion of marriage, to my 
«confuſion and regret, 1 muſt on we 
(are not. But, my dear, will you be 
« pleaſed to conſider what anſwer half a 
dozen people whence you came, could 
« give to your queſtion ? And do not 
now, in the diſorder of your mind, and in 


the height of paſſion, bring into queſ- 


« tion before theſe gentlewomen a point 
you have acknowledged before thoſe 
« v ho know us better.” 

i would have whiſpered her about the 
treaty” with her uncle, and about the 
contents of the captain's letter; but, 
retreating, and with a rejecting hand, 
Keep thy diſtance, man” cried the dear 


inſolent—* To thine own heart I appeal, 


© (ince thou evadeſt me thus pitifully !— 
[own no marriage with thee Bear 
« wiineſs, ladies, 1 do not. And ceaſe 
to torment me, ceaſe to follow me.— 
© Surely, ſurely, faulty as I have been, 
] have not deſerved to be thus perſecu- 
ted AI reſume, therefore, my former 
language: you have no right to purſue 
me: you know you have not: be gone, 
(then, and leave me to make the beſt of 
my hard lot. O my dear cruel father!“ 
ſaid ſhe, in a violent fit of grief, [falling 
upon her knees, and claſping her up- 
lited hands together] * thy heavy curſe 
eis completed upon thy devoted daugh- 
' ter! [ am puniſhed, d read fully puniſhed, 
(ly the very wretch in whom I had placed my 
' wicked confidence Þ 

By my soul, Belford, the little witch 
with her words, but more by her man- 
ner, moved me Wonder not then, that 
her action, her grief, her tears, ſet the 
women into the like compallionate ma- 
nifeſtations. 

Had I not a curſed taſk of it? 

The two women withdrew to the fur- 
ther end of the room, and whiſpered, 
* A ſtrange caſe! There is no prenzy 
here, —I juſt heard ſaid. 

The charming creature threw her 
handserchief over her head and neck, 
continuing kneeling, her back towards 
me, and her face hid upon a chair, and 
— ſobbed with grief and paſ- 
ion. 

took this opportunity to ſtep to the 
women, to keep them ſteady. 

t You lee, ladies, [whiſpering] © what 
an unhappy man lam! You tee what 


*a ſpirit this dear creature has [- All, 


dall owing to her implacable relations, 
Land to her father's curſe, —A curtc 


| 


- 


| 
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upon them all! they have turned the 
head of the moſt charming woman in 
© the world!” HE 
Ah!] Sir, Sir,” replied Miſs Raw. 
lins, © whatever be the fault of her re- 
© lations, all is not as it ſhould; be bes 


* tween you and her. *Tis plain ſhe does 


not think herſelf married: tis plaia 
© the does not: and if you have any va. 
© lue for the poor lady, and would not 
* totally deprive her of her ſenſes, you 
had better withdraw, and leave to time 
* and cooler conſideration the event in 
© your favour.” i | 

She will compel me to this at laſt, I 
fear, Miſs Rawlins; I feer the will; 
and then we are both undone: for 1 
cannot live without her; ſhe knows it 
too well: and ſhe has not a friend who 
© will look upon her: thisalſo ſhe knows. 
Our marriage, when her uncle's friend 
* comes, will be proved inconteſtably. 
But I amaſhamedto think L have given 
her room to believe it no marriage: 
* that's what ſhe harps upon!“ 

Well, 'tis a ſtrange caſe, a very 
* (trange one,” ſaid Miſs Rawlins; and 
was going to ſay further, when the an- 
gry beauty, coming towards the door, 
faid © Mrs. Moore, I beg a word with 
* you.” And they both ſtepped into the 
dining-room. 

I ſaw her juſt before put a parcel into 
her pocket; and followed them out, for 
tear ſhe ſhould flip away; and ſtepping 
to the ſtairs, that ſhe t not — me, 
« Will! cried 1, aloud, [though I knew 
he was not near]J—* Pray, child,” to a 
maid, who anſwered, call either of 
my ſervants to me.“ 

She then came up to me, with a 
wrathiul countenance: Do yon call 
© your ſervant, Sir, to hinder me, be- 
* tween you, from going whither I 
« pleaſe ?? 

* Don't, my deareſt life, miſinterpret 
© every-thing I do. Can you think me 
ſo mean and fo unworthy as to employ 
© a ſervant to conſtrain you ?—1 call him 
to ſend to the publick-houſes, or inns 
in this town, to enquire after Captain 
* Tomlinſon, who may have alighted at 
* ſome one of them, and be nus, per- 
© haps, needleſsly adjuſting his dreſs; 
* and I would have him come, were he 
to be without cloaths, God forgive me! 
for I am ſtabbed to the heart by your 
© cruelty.” 


Anſwer was returned, that neither of 
my ſervants was in the way. _ | 
© Not in the way! ſaid L.—* Whither 
can the dogs be gone!“ | | 
O cir!? with a ſcornſul air; not 
far, 


— — 


— a os 
— 
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L far, I'll warrant. One of them was 
under the window juſt now; accord- 


ing to order, I ſuppoſe, to watch my 

* ſteps— But I will do what I pleaſe, 

Land go whither I pleaſe; and that to 
your face.?“ | 


God forbid, that I ſhould hinder 
* you in-any-thing'that you may do with 
* ſafety to yourſelf 

Now I verily believe, that her defign 
was, to flip out in purſuance of the 
cloſet -whiſpering between her and Miſs 
Rawlins ; perhaps to Miſs Rawlins's 
houſe. | 

She then ſtept back to Mrs. Moore, 
and gave her ſomething, which proved 


to be a diamond-ring, and defired her 


{Not whiſperingly, but with an air of 
dehance to me} that that might be a 
pledge for her, till ſhe defrayed her de- 
mands; which the ſhould ſoon find 
means to do; having no more money 
about her, than ſhe might have occaſion 


for before ſhe came to an acquaintance's, 


Virs. Moore would have declined 
taking it ; but ſhe would not be denied; 
and then, wiping her eyes, ſhe put on 
her gloves—* Nobody has a right to ſtop 


« me!” ſaid the, —* I will go!—-Whom 


« ſhonld I be afraid of :- Her very 
queſtion, charming creature! teſtifying 
her fear. 

beg pardon, Madam,” [Turning 
to Mrs. Moore, and curtſeying] © for the 
* trouble I have given yon.—l beg par- 
don, Madam,' to Mifs Rawlins, [Curt- 
ſeying itkewife to her] You may both 
© hear of me ina happier hour, if ſuch 


ta one tall to my lot—And God bleſs 
vou both !'—ſtraggling with her tears 
till the fobbed—and away was tripping. | 
I ſtepped to the door: I put it to; and- 


ſetting my back againſt it, took her 
ſtruggling hand—* My deareſt life! My 
angel!“ ſaid I, * why will you thus 
© diſtreſs me ?—ls this the forgiveneſs 
* which you fo ſolemnly promiſed ?? 

© Unhand me, Siri—Yon have no 


© buſinets with me! You have no right 


s over me! You &now you have not.“ 
But whaher, whither, my deareſt 
* love, would you go?—Think you not 


© that I will follow you, were it to the 


world's end ?— Whither would you 
« 2» 
81 

« Well do von aſk me, whither 1 


* would go, who have been the occa- 


«* fon that! have nota friend left !—But 

* God, Who knows my innocence, and 

© wy vpright intentions, will nyt wholly 

*abandon me when I am out of your 

« power—But while in it, | cannotex- 
2 


* K 


* 


q 


* 


| gone, man! Be gone, Mr. Lovelace! 


2 tain Tomlinſon comes. 


e pa a gleam of the Divine grace q 
« favour to reach me.“ ” 

© How ſevere is this How ſoeking, 
* ly ſevere l Out of your preſence, w 
© angry fair-one, I can neither hope fy 
the one nor the other. As my covky 
| * Montague, in the letter you have res 

* obſerves, you are my pole- ſtar, an 

© my guide; and if ever I am to be 
6 2 either here or hereafter, it mud 
© be in and by vou.“ 

She would then have opened the door, 
But I reſpectfully oppoſing her, g. 


* ſaid ſhe: * ſtop not my way. Ifya 
© would not that I ſhould attempt the 
* window, give me paſſage by the door; 
for, once more, you have no right 6 
detain me.” 

« Your reſentments, my deareſt life, 
© I will own to be well . I wilt 
© acknowledge, that I have been all iz 
* fault. On my knee, [And down! 
dropt] * 1 aſk your pardon. And can 
vou refuſe to ratify your own promiſe? 
Look forward to the happy proſpet Wl... 
before ns. See you not my Lord M. 
© and Lady Sarah longing to blefs you WM 
for blefling me, and their whole family? 
Can you take no pleaſure in the pro. 
* miſed viſit of Lady Betty and my cou. Wi: 
* fin Montague? And in the protection 
* they offer yon, if you are diſſatisßed . 
« with mineP Have vou no wiſh to fee 1 
your uncie's friend? Stay only till Cap- 
Receive from ' 
him the news of your uncle's compliance Wl, 
with the wiſhes of both.“ 

She ſeemed altogether diſtreſſed ; was Wl. 
ready to ſink ; and forced to lean again 1 
the wainſcot, as I kneeled at her feet. 

A ſtream of tears at laſt burſt from her N 
leſs indignant eyes — Good Heaven! | 
{aid ſhe, lifting up her lovely face, and 
claſped hands, * what is at laſt to be my 
© deſtiny Deliver me from this danye- 
© rous man; and direct me! I know not 


f © what I do; what I can do; nor what 


J onght todo P 
The women, as I had awned our mar- 
riage to be but Half completed, heard 5 
nothing in this whole ſcene to contradiit 
(not flagrantly to contradict) what I had 
afſerted : they believed they ſaw in her 
wturning temper, and ſtaggered reſo- 
lution, a love for me, which her indig- 
nation had before ſuppreſſæd; and they 
joined to perſnade her to tarry till the 
captain came, and to hear his propo- 
ſals; repreſenting the dangers to which 
ſhe would be expoſed ; the fatigues ſhe 


might endure; a lady of her appe = 
= unguarded, 


1nguarded, unprotected, On the other 
1and, they dwelt upon my declared con- 
rition, and on my promiſes; for th 


bound. So much had my kneeling hu- 
ility affected them. : 

Women, Jack, tacitly acknowledge 
the inferiority af their ſex, in the pride 


a, hey take to behold a kneeling lover at 
0 their feet. 
1 che turned from me, and threw her- 


ſelf into a chair. | 

t aroſe, and approached her with re- 
verence. My deareſt creature,” ſaid 
Land was proceeding—But, with a 
face glowing with conſcious dignity, ſhe 
interrupted me—Ungenezaus, ungrate- 
(ful Lovelace 1—Y ou know not the va- 
que of the heart you have inſulted ! Nor 


6 ON you conceive how much my faul 
5 deſpiſes your meanneſs. But meanneſs | 
wa ever be the portion of the man, 
t who can act vilely!“ 

N The women believing we were likely 
| 1 Wo be on better terms, retired. The dear 
IT perverſe oppoſed their going; but they 
4 law I was defirous of their abſence. And 
M when they had withdrawn, I once more 
„dev myſelf at her feet, and acknow- 
i oaged my offences; implored her for- 
. aseneſs for this one time, and promiſed 
_— moſt exact circumſpection for the 
, iuture, 

* It was impoſſible for her, ſhe ſaid, to 
ee ep her memory, and forgrve me. What 
| hadſt thou ſeen in the conduct of Cla- 
2 ' riſa Harlowe, that ſhould encourage 
8 ſuch an inſult upon her, as thou didſt 
| dare to make? How meanly muſt thou 
n think of er, that thou could(t preſume 
ns be fo guilty, and expect her to beſo 
- weak as to forgive thee ?? | 

wi | beſought her to let me read over to 
1 her Captain Tomlinſon's letter, I was 
10 lure it was impoſſible ſhe could have 
wa given it the requilite attention. 


' 1 kave given it the requiſite attenti- 
2 on,“ faid ſhe; and the other letters 


* too. So that what 1 ſay, is upon de- 

| liberation. And what have I to fear 
1 "iron my brother and ſiſter?— They 
1 'Can but cqmplete the ruin of my for- 
10 1023 with my father and uncles. Let 
3 them and welcome. You, Sir, I thank 
5 eu. have lowered my fortunes: but 
* 1 bleſs God, that my miad is not ſunk 
«1 nl my fortunes. It is, on the con- 
5 ary, rated above fortune, and above 
he AU.. and kor half a word, they mall 
_ „e the eſtate they have envied me 
* „lor, and an acquittal from me of all 
he expect tions from my family that may 


ade them uneaſy: 


performance of which they offered to be 
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I lifred up my hands and eyes in ſilent 


— OWLS — 


admiration of her. 
My brother, Sir, may think me 
* ruined. To the praiſe of your charac- 


ter he may think 1t impoſſible to be with 


an, and be innocent. Vou have but 


too well juſtified their hartheſt cenſures 


© by every part of your conduct. But 
© now, that I have eſcaped from you, 
and that I am out of the reach of your 


* myſterious devices, I will wrap myſelf 


© up in mine own jrnoceace,” [ And then 
the paſſionate beauty folded her arms 
about herſelf] © aud leave to time, and 


to my future circumſpection, the re-eſ- 


* tabliſhment of my character.-Leave 


me then, Sir—Purſue me not 1? 


Good Heaven!” interrupting her- 
And all this, for what?—Had I zoe 
© yielded to your entreaties, (Forgive 
© me, Madam) you could not have Care 
© ried farther your refentments.*” _ 

« Wretch ! Was it not crime enou 
© to give occaſon for thoſe entreaties ? 
Wouldſt thou make a merit to me, that 
thou didſt not utterly ruin her whom 
thou oughteſt to have protected ?—Be 
© zone, man!“ turning from me, her 
face crimſoned over with pafſſion—* See 
me no more [I cannot bear thee in 
© my fight!“ 2 

« Deareſt, deareſt creature!” 

„If I forgive thee, Lovelace And 
there ſhe ſtopped. * To endeavour,” 
proceeded ſhe, © to endeavour, by pre - 
meditation, by low contrivance, by cries 
© of fire—to terrify a poor creature wha 
© had conſented to take a wreiched 
« chance with thee for life | 

For Heaven's ſake — offering to 
take her repulling hand as ſhe was flying 
from me towards the cloſet. 

What haſt thou to do, to plead the 
© ſake of Heaven in thy favour, O dark 
« eſt of human minds! 

Then turning from me, wiping her 
eyes, and again turning towards me, but 
her ſweet face half-alide, * What diffi- 
* culties haſt thou involved me in 
« That thou hadft a plain path before tee, 
*after thou hadſt betrayed me into thy 
© power—At once my mind takes in the 
whole of thy crooked behaviour; and 
if thou thinkeſt of Clariſſa Harlowe as 
© her proud heart tells her thou oughteſt 
to think of her, thou wilt ſeek thy for- 
© tunes elſewhere. How often haſt thou 
thee, that my foul 


© provoked me to tell 

is above thee ?? 

© For Heaven's ſake, Madam, fcr a 

© ſoul's ſake, which it is in your power to 

© ſave from perditian, forgive me the 

© palt offence. I am the greateſt-yillain 
"Ip on 
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on earth, if it was a premeditated one. 
« Yet I preſume not to excuſe myſelf. 
On your mercy I throw myſelf. I will 


not offer at any plea, but that of pe- 


© nitence. See but Captain Tomlinſon. 
© See but Lady Betty and my coutin ; let 


* them plead for me; let them be guaran 


© tees for my honour. | 

If Captain Tomlinſon come while 1 
© ſtay here, I may ſee m. But as for 
© you, Sir—? | | 

_ © Deareſt creature! let me beg of you 
© not to aggravate my offence to the 
© captain, when he comes. Let me beg 
s of vou— | Sat 

What aſkeſt thou ls it not, that 
J ſhall be of party againſt myſelf !— 
© That I ſhall palliate— 

Do not charge me, Madam, ' inter- 
rupted I, with villainous premeditati- 


0n Do not give ſuch a conſtruction 
'©to my offence, as may weaken your 


© uncle's opinion—as may ſtrengthen 
« your brother's —? | 

She flung from me to the further end 
of the room [She could go no further 
And juſt then Mrs. Moore came up, 
and told her, that dinner was ready; and 


that ſhe had prevailed upon Miſs Raw- 


Uns to give her her company. 


ou muft excuſe me, Mrs. Moore,” 


ſaid ſhe. * Miſs Rawlins I hope alſo 
« will—But I cannot eat—I cannot go 


down. — As for you, Sir, I ſuppoſe you 


e will think it right to depart hence; at 


cleaſt till the gentleman comes whom 


you expect.” 

I reſpectfully withdrew into the next 
room, that Mrs. Moore might acquaint 
her, [I durſt not myſelf} that 1 was her 
lodger and boarder, as [whiſperinglv} ! 
defired the would: and meeting Mifs 
Rawlins in the paſſage, * Deareſt Miſs 
© Rawlins,” ſaid I, ſtand my friend: 


join with Mrs. Moore to pacify my 


* ſpouſe, if ſhe has any new flights upon 
© my having taken lodgings, and intend- 
© ing to board here. I hope the will have 
© more generoſity than to think of hin- 
« dering a gentlewoman from letting her 
« lodgings.? | 

- I ſuppoſe Mrs. Moore (whom I left 
with my fair-one) had avpprized her of 
this before Miſs Rawlins. went in; for 


I heard her ſay, while I with-held Miſs 


Rawlins—* No, indeed ; he is much 
« miſtaken—Surely he does not think I 
4 will.” 

They both expoſtulated with her, as 
I could gather from bits and ſcraps of 
what they faid ; for they ſpoke ſo low, 
that I could not hear any diſtinct ſen. 
tence, but from the fair perverſe, whoſe 


| 


my behalf—* O the inf: nuating wretch! 


anger made her louder. And to this 
purpoſe IT heard her deliver herſelf in : 
anſwer to different parts of their talk to 
her :—* Good Mrs. Moore—dear Mi, 
© Rawlins—preſsmeno further:—1 can. f 
© not fit down at table with him? 

They ſaid ſomething, as I ſuppoſe in 


© — What defence have I againſt a ma 
* who, go where I will, can turn every. 8 
* one, even of the virtuous of my ſex, in ns 
© his favour?” 825 5 
| After ſomething elſe ſaid, which 1 
heard not diſtinttly—* This is execra. 
© ble cunning!—Were you to know his 
© wicked heart, he is not without ho 


© of engaging you two good perſons to i 
* ſecond him in the vileſt ot his machi. 
© nations.” | 


How came ſhe,” (thought J at the 4 
inſtant) „by all this penetration? My! 
devil furely does not play me booty, Ki 
If I thought he did, I would marry, 0 
© and live honeſt, to be even with him.“ * 
I ſuppole then, they urged the plea a 
which 1 hinted to Miſs Rawlins at go- Ml © 
ing in, that ſhe would not be Mrs, 
Moore's hindrance; for thus ſhe ex- 
preſſed herſelft—* He will no doubt pay 
© you your own price. You need not 


* queſtion his liberality. But one houſe wy 
© cannot hold us. Why, if it would, 10 
did 1 fly from him, to ſeek refuge a- , 
* mong ſtrangers ?? _ 0 
Thev, in anſwer to ſomewhat elſe they 15 
pleaded—* Tis a miſtake, Madam; I 5 
* am not reconciled to him. I will be. 1 
© lieve nothing he ſays. Has he not given 4 
you a flagrant ſpecimen of what a man I 
* he is, and of what he is capable, bythe . 
* diſguiſes you ſaw him in? My ſtory is 
© to0 long, and my ſtay here will be but s 
£ ſhort; or I could convince you, that * 
* my ſreſentmentsagainſt him are but too , 
© well founded.“ 1. 
1 ſuppeſe then, that they pleaded for I '. 
her leave, for my dining with them: for bin 
the ſaid ; „I have nothing to ſay to that 5 
Alt is your own houſe, Mrs. Moore — 11 
© It is your own table ou may admit vi 
* whom you pleaſe to it—Only leave me - 
© at my liberty to chuſe my company. the 
Then in anſwer, - as I ſuppoſe, to , 
their offer of ſending her up a plate— Wl d 
© A bit of bread, if you pleaſe, anda WF 
« olaſs of water: that's all I can ſwallov Wl :- 
« at preſent. 1 am really very much As 
* diſcompoſed. Saw you not how bad ! © 
© was ?— Indignation only could have 14 
© ſupported my ſpirits! !? a0 
have no objection to his dining * 


with you, Madam;' added ſhe, in te. 


ph, 1 ſuppoſe, ty a farther * — 


* 


the fame nature But I will not ſtay 
« 4 night in any houſe where he _ 
1 preſume Miſs Rawlins had told her, 
that ſhe would not ſtay dinner—for ſhe 
laid. Let me not deprive Mrs. Moore 
© of your company, Miſs Rawlins. You 
«ill not be diſpleaſed with his talk. 
He can have no deſign upon you.“ 
Then 1 ſuppoſe they pleaded what I 
might ſay behind her back, to make my 


own ſtory good :—* I care not what he 


« (ays, or what he thinks of me. Re- 
rentance and amendment are all the 
3 with him, whatever becomes 
«of me!” 
| By her accent, 
3 ſpoke theſe laſt words. 3 
| They came out both of them wiping 
; their exes; and would have perſuaded 
me to relinquiſh the lodgings, and to de- 
sc till-her uncle's friend came. But I 
| knew better. I did not care to truſt the 
: devil, well as ſhe and Miſs Howe * 


ſhe wept when ſhe 


) poſe me to. be acquainted with hin, for 
x fnding her out again, it once more ſhe 
I eſcaped me, | 


What I am moſt afraid of, is, that ſhe 
will throw herſelf among her own rela- 
tions; and if ſhe does, I am confident 
they will not be able to withſtand her 
affecting eloquence. But yet, as thou'lt 
be, the captain's letter to me is admir- 
ably calculated to obviate my apprehen- 
tons on this ſcore ; particularly in that 
palſage, where it is ſaid, that her uncle 
thinks not himſelf at liberty to correſ- 
pond directly with her, or to receive ap- 
plications from her Bt through Captain 
alinſon, as is ſtrongly implied. 

| mult own (notwithſtanding the re- 


would very fain have made for her a 
merit with wy ſelf i her returning favour, 
nd have owed as little as poſſibſe to the 
wechation of Captain Tomlinſon, My 
„de was concerned in this: and this 
#35 one of my reaſons for not bringing 
um with me. Another was; that, if 
| were obliged to have recourſe to his 
iltance, 1 ſhould be better able (by 
witing her without him) to direct him 
92 vat to ſay or to do, as 1 ſhould find out 


tie turn of her humour. 


52 | was, however, glad at my heart, 
* that Mrs. Moore came up ſo ſeaſonably 
* mit notice, that dinner was ready. The 
— ar fugitive was all in alt. She had the 
abe in her own hands; and by giving 


me ſo good an excuſe for withdrawing 

e | g 
* had time to ſtrengthen myſelf; the 
aptan had time to come; and the lady 


10 8 Shakeſpeare adviſes well 
NO. 52. „ 
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enge | have fo ſolemnly vowed) that 1 


- 
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© Oppoſe not rage, whilſt rage is in it's force 

« But give it way awhile, and let it waſte, 

The riſing deluge is not ſtopt with dams ; 

© Thoſe it o'erbears, and drowns the hope of 
ciſely minag'd, it's divided f 

« But wiſely manag'd, it's divided ſtrength 

© Is fluic'd in channels, and ſecurely drain d: 
© ply'd, - 


” 


And dry-ſhod we may pals the naked ford.” 


I went down with the women to din- 
ner. Mrs. Moore ſent her fair boarder 
up a plate ; but ſhe only ate a little bit 


I doubted not but ſhe would keep her 
word, when it was once gone out. Ts 
ſhe not an Harlowe?—She- ſeems to be 
enuring herſelf to hardſhips, which at 
the worſt ſhe can never know; fince, 
though ſhe ſhould ultimately refuſe to 
be obliged to me, or (to expreſs myſelf 
more ſuitable to my own heart) to oblige 


friend her. | ö 
But let me aſk thee, Bel ford, Art thou 
not folicitous for me in relation to the 
contents of the letter which the angry 
beauty had written and diſpatched away 
by man and horſe; and for what may be 
Miſs Howe's anſwer to it? Art thou not 


| that Miſs Howe, when the knows of her 
ſaucy friend's flight, will be concerned 
about her letter, which ſhe muſt know 


flight; and fo, 
my hands? 

All theſe things, as thou'lt ſee in the 
ſequel, are provided for with as much 
contrivance as human foreſight can 
admit, 

i have already told thee that Will is 
upon the look out for old Grimes—Old 
Grimes is it ſeems a goſliping ſottiſh raſ- 
cal; and if Will can but light of him, 
I'll anſwer for the conſequence ; for has 
not Will been my ſervant upwards of 
{even years? N 


LETTER XL. 
MR. LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


E had at dinner, beſides Miſs 

Rawlins, a young widow-niece 
of Mrs. Moore, who is come to ſtay a 
month with her anunt—Bevrs her name; 
very forward, very lively, and a great 
admirer of me, 1 affure you; hanging 
ſmirkingly upon all I faid ; and prepar- 
ed to approve of every word before [ 


probably would fall into 


ſpoke: 8 who, by the time we had 
4 . 
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The reſidue with mounds may he reftrain'd, " 


of bread, and drank a glaſs of water. 


me, every-one who ſees her muſt be- 


And when it's force is ſpent, and unſup- 


ready to enquire, Whether it be not likely . 


could not be at Wilfon's till after that . 


— 


half. 
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half-dined, (by the help of what ſhe 


had collected before) was as much ac- 


quainted with our ſtory, as either ef the 


bother two. | 


As it behoved me to prepare them in 
my favour againſt whatever might come 


from Miſs Howe, I improved upon the 


hint IT had thrown out above-ſtairs 
againſt that miſchief-making lady. 1 re- 


preſented her to be an arrogant creature, 


revengeful, artful, enterprizing, and 
one who, hai ſhe been a man, would 


have ſworn and curſed, and committed 


rapes, and played the devil, as far as I 
knew; [I have no doubt of it, Fack] but 
who, nevertheleſs, by advantage of a 
female education, oY pride and inſo- 


| lence, I believed was perſonally virtuous. 


Mrs. Bevis allowed, that there was a 


vfl deal in education—and in pride too, 


ſhe ſaid. While Miſs Rawlins came with 
« God forbid, that virtue 
« ſhould be owing to education only!“ 
However, | declared that Miſs Howe 


was a fubtle contrivet of miſchief; one 


who had always been my enemy: her 
- motives I knew not: but deſpiſed the 
man whom her mother was defirous ſhe 
ſhould have, one Hickman; although 1 


did not directly aver, that ſhe would 


rather have had me; yet they all imme- 
diately imagined that tat was the ground 
of her animolity to me, and of her envy 
to my beloved: and it was pity, they ſaid, 


that ſo fine a young lady did not ſee 


— 


through ſuch a pretended friend. 
And yet nobody' [added 1} * has 


more reaſon than the to know by ex. 


« pertence the force of a hatred tounded 


 * 1nenvy—as | hinted to you above, Mrs. 


« Moore—and to you, Miſs Rawlins—in 
« the caſe of her ſiſter Arabella,” 

I had compliments made to my perſon 
and talents on this occaſion ; which gave 
me a ſingular opportunity of diſclaiming 
my modelty, by diſclaiming the merit of 
them, with a! No, indeed! — [ ſhould be 
« very vain, ladies, If I thought ſo. While 
thus abaſing myſelt, and exalting Miſs 
Howe, 1- got their opinion both for 
modeſty and generolity ; and had all the 


| graces which I diſclaimed thrown in 


upon me beſides, : 

In ſhort, they even oppreſſed that 
modeſty, which (to ſpeak modeſtly of 
myſelf) their praiſes created, by diſbe- 
liev ing all I ſaid againſt myſelf. | 

And, truly, 1 muſt needs ſay, they 
have almoſt perſuaded even me myſelt, 
that Miſs Howe is actually in love with 
me, I have often been willing to hope 
this. And who knows but the may ? 


The captain and 1 have agreed, that it | 


— 


—ꝛʒͤ ͤ—o— EIN . — * 


ſhall be ſo inſinuated occaffonally—And 


what's thy opinion, Jack ? She certainly 
hates Hickman : and girls who are di.. 
engaged ſeldom hate, though they may 


another, why not that other ME ? For am 
I not a ſmart fellow, anda rake? And 
do not your ſprightly ladies love your 
ſmart fellows, and your rakes? And 
where is the wonder, that the man who 
could engage the atfections of Miſs Har. 
lowe, ſhould engage thoſe of a lady (with 
her A/as's} who would be honoured in 
being deemed her ſecond ? 

Nor accuſe thou me of s1xNnGUt any. 
nity in this preſumption, Belford. Wert 
thou to know the ſecret vanity that lurks 
in the hearts of thoſe whio diſgn/eor cloak 
it bet, thou wouldſt find great reaſon to 
acquit, at leaſt, to allow for, m- ; ſince 
it is generally the conſerous poer-fulneſs of 
concert, that makes the hypocrite mo!! 
upon his guard to conceal it.— Vet with 
theſe fellows, proudly-humble as they 
are, it will break out ſometimes in ſpite 
of their cloaks, though but in ſelf-de. 
nying, compliment-begging ſelf degra- 
dation. 

But now I have undervalued myſelf, 
in apologizing to th-e on this occaſion, 
let me uſe another argument in favour 
of my obſervation, that the ladies ge- 
nerally prefer a rake to 'a ſober man; 
and of my prefumption upon it, that 
Mifs Howe is in love with me: it is this: 
common fame ſays, That Hickman 1s a 
very virtuous innocent fellow—-a mal-- 

gin, I warrant!—An odd dog I al- 
ways thought him. Now women, Jack, 
like not novices. Two mardenheads meet. 
ing together in wedlock, the firſt child mij! 
be a fool, is their common aphoriſt. 
They are pleaſed with the love of the 
ſex that is founded in the knowledge of ile 
Reaſon good ; novices expect morethan 
they can poſſibly find in the commerce 
with them. The man who knows them, 
yet has ardours for them, to borrow a 
word from Miſs Howe, though thoſe ar. 
dours are generally owing more to the 
devil within him, than to the witch a/ 
out him, is the man who makes them the 
higheſt and moſt grateful compliment. 
He knows what to expect, and with wha! 
to be at fed. Ct 

Then the merit of a woman, in ſome 
caſes, muſt be ignorance, whether rea- 
or pretended. The man, in theſe caſes, 
mult be an adept, Will it then be won: 
dered at, that a woman prefers a liber- 
tine to a novice While ſhe expects in 
the one the confidence e wants, ſhe 


—_— i.e 


conſiders the other and herſelf as te 
| paralic 


not love and if the had rather have 


ge 


parallel lines, which, though they run 


fide by ſide, can never meet. 


Yet in this the ſex is generally miſ- 


tiken too; for theſe ſheep'ſh fellows are 


ily. 1 myſelf was modeſt once; and 
this, as I have elſewhere hinted to thee, 
has better enabled me to judge of both 
{eXC5s., 

But to proceed with my narrative : 

Having thus prepared every-one A- 
ga nſt any letter thould come from Miſs 
Howe, and againſt my beloved's meſſen- 
ger returns, 1 thought it proper to con- 
cluce that ſubject with a hint, that my 
ſpouſe could not bear to have any-thing 
lud, that refleted upon Miſs Hywe ; and, 
with a deep figh, added, that I had 
been made very unhappy more than 
once by the il1-will of ladies whom I had 
never oftended. 


The widow Bevis believed that might 


very ealily be. 

Theſe hints within-doors, joined 
with others to Will both without and 
within, [For I intend he ſhall fall in 
love with widow Moore's maid, and 
have faved one hundred pounds in my 
(ervice, at leaſt] will be great helps, as 
things may happen. 


LETTER XII. 
VR. LOVELACE. "IN CONTINUATION. 
WE had hardly dined, when my 


coachman who kept a look out 
er Captain Tomlinſon, as Will did far 
d Grimes, conducted hither that wor— 
tun gentleman, attended by one ſervant, 
6+ on horſeback. He alighted. I went 
out to meet him at the door. 

hou knoweſt his folenin appearance, 
and unbluſhing freedom; and yer canſt 
dot imagine what a dignity the ratcal 
alumed, nor how reſpectiul to him 1 
Was. 

I led him into the parlour, and pre- 
ſented him to the women, and them to 
him. 1 thought it highly imported me 
(az they night ſtill have ſome diffidences 
Holt our marriage, from my fair-one's 
wme-puthed que tions on that head) to 
vince them entirely of the truth of 
ul I had aſſerted, And how could 1 do 
is better than by dialoguing a little 
ti him before them 7 

Dear captain, 1 thought you long, 


"ior 1 have had a terrible conflict with 


bfu ſpouſe.“ 
(e am ſorry that Iam later than 
Wu intention—My account with my 

6k. . % 

baker? [There's a dog, Jack I] took 


me up longer time to adjuſt, than 1 had 
torcſeen :* [all the time pulling down 
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and ſtroking his ruffles] * for there was 
© a ſmall difference between us— only. 
twenty pounds, indeed, which I bal 
taken no account of,” 

The raſcal has uot ſeen twenty pounds 
of his own theſe ten years. | 

Then had we between us the charac- 
ters of the Harlowe family; I railed 
againſt them all ; the captain taking his 


dear friend Mr. John Harlowe's part; 


with a © Not /% faſt!—Net ſo faſt, youn 
* gentleman 7200 the kd. IR bg 
tions. , 

He accounted for Meir animoſity by 
my defiances: no good family, having 
ſuch a charming daughter, would care 
to be defied, inſtead of courted: he muſt 


ſpeak his mind: never was a double. 


tongued man,—He appealed to the la- 
dies, it he were not right ? 

He got them of his ſide. 

The correction I had given the bro- 
ther, he told me, mult have aggravated 
matters. 5 

How valiant this made me lock to the 
women !— The ſex love us mettled fel- 
lows at their hearts. f 
ge that as it would, I ſhould never 
love any of the family but my ſpouſe; 
and wanting nothing from them. 1 
would not, but for her ſake, have gone 
ſo far as I kad goge towards a reconcili- 
ation. N 

This was very good of me, Mrs. 
Moore ſaid. 1 

Very good indeed ;* Miſs Rawlins. 

© Good ;—it is more than good; it is 
very generous ;* ſaid the widow. 5 

Capt. * Why ſo it is, I muſt needs ſay: 
for Jam ſenſible, that Mr. Lovelace 
has been rudely treated by them all 
Moie rudely, than it could have been 
© imagined a man of his quality and ſpirit 
would have put up with.—But then, 
« Sir,” [turning to me} I think you are 
"amply rewarded in ſuch a lady; and 
that vou ought to forgive the fathet 
© for the daughter's ſake.” pc 

Mrs. Moore. Indeed ſo I think.” ©. 

Miß R. © So mutt every-one think, 
ho has ſeen the lady.“ e | 

Widow B. * A fine lady, to be ſure] 
© But ſhe has a violent ſpirit ; and ſome 
© very odd humeurs too, by what I have 
heard. The valve of good huſbands is 
© not known till they axe loſt !? : 

Her conſcience then drew a ſigh from 
her. ot ths : 

Lovel. * Nobody muſt reflect upon 
© my ange!-—An angel ſhe is—Some lit- 
© tle bleunſhes, indeed, as to her over- 
© haſly ſpirit, and as to her. unforgiving 
* temper. But this ſhe has from the 

4 G 2 Harlowes 
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« Harlowes ; inſtigated too by that Miſs 


© Howe, —But her innumerable excel- 
© ences are all her own.“ 


Capt. Aye, talk of ſpirit, there's a 
© ſpirit, now you have named Miſs Howe!“ 
[And ſo 1 led him to confirm all I had 
1aid of that vixen.J * Yet the was to 
be pitied too ;* looking with meaning 
at me, 


As I have already hinted, I had be- 


fore agreed with him to impute ſecret 

love occafionally to Miſs Howe, as the beſt 

means to invalidate all that might come 
rom her in my disfavour. 

Capt. Mr. Lovelace, but that 1 
© know your modeſty, or you could give 
* a reaſon x | 

 LZovel. Looking down, and very mo- 
deft—* I can't think fo, captain—But 
let us call another cauſe.” 

Every woman preſent could look me 
in the face, ſo baſhful was I. | 

Capt. * Well, but as to our preſent 
© ſituation—Only it mayn't be proper— 
Jooking upon me, and round upon the 
women. 

Lovel. O captain, you may ſay any- 
© thing before this company — Only, 

© Andrew,” [to my new ſervant, who 
attended us at table] * do you with- 
draw: this good girl looking at the 
maid-ſervantJ]—* will help us to all we 
want.“ 
Away went Andrew: he wanted not 
his cue; and the maid ſeemed pleaſed at 
my honour's preference of her. 

Capt. As to our preſent ſituation, I 
© ſay, Mr. Lovelace — Why, Sir, we 
« ſhall be all wntw//ſted, let me tell you, 
« if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were 
© to know what that is. He would as 
much queſtion the truth of vour be- 
C ing married, as the reſt of the tamily 
© do.“ | 

Here the women perked up their ears; 
and were all ſilent attention. 

Capt. * I afied you before for particu- 
© lars, Mr. Lovelace; but you declined 
giving them, Indeed it may not be gro- 
© per for me to be acquainted with them. 
£ —But I muſt own, that it is paſt my 
* comprehenſton, that a wite can reſent 


_ © any-thing a huſband can do, (that is 


© not a breach of the peace) fo far as to 
think herſelf juſtitied for coping from 
© him.” | 

Lovel. Captain Tomlinſon—Sir—1 
© do allure you, that 1 thall be offended 
I ſhall be extremely concerned 


'< if hear that word eloping mentioned 


again.“ | | 
Capt. © Your nicety, and your love, 
Sir, may make you take offence - But 


A 


it is my way to call every-thing by 
« it's proper name, let who will be cf. 
« fended.* 

Thou canſt not imagine, Belford, how 


brave, and how independent, the raſcal 


looked. | 

Capt. When, young gentleman, you 
* ſhall think proper to give us particu. 
lars, we will find a word for this raſh 
act in ſo admirable a lady, that ſhall 
* pleaſe you better V ou ſee, Sir, that, 
© being the repreſentative of my dear 
* friend Mr. John Harlowe, I ſpeak as 
© freely as I ſuppoſe he would do, if 
* preſent, But you bluſh, Sir—l beg 
your pardon, Mr. Lovelace: it be. 
comes not a modeſt man to pry into 
© thoſe ſecrets, which a modeſt man can- 
© not reveal.“ 2 

I did not bluſh, Jack; but denied not 
the compliment, and looked down: the 
women ſeemed delighted with my mo. 
deity : but the widow Bevis was more 
inclined to laugh at me, than praiſe me 
for it. . 
Capt. * Whatever be the cauſe of this 
© ſtep, (Iwill not again, Sir, call it ehe. 
© ment, ſince that harſh word wounds 
your tendernet-) I cannot but express 
© my ſurprize upon it, when I recollec! 
« the affectionate bchaviour, to which 
J was witneſs between you, when ! 
© attended you Jaſt. Orcr-love, Sir, | 
* think vou once -mentioned——but cn. 
© love,” [imiling} give me leave to far, 
Sir, is an odd cauſe of quarrel—ÞFcw 


-F-# ladies—? 


Lovel. Dear captain!“ And I tre! 
to bluth. | | 
The women alfo tried; and being 
more uſed to it, ſucceeded better. Mrs. 
Bevis indeed has a red-hot countenance, 
and always bluſhes. i 
Miſs R. * It ſignifies nothing to mince 
the matter: but the lady aboveas good 
© as denies her marriage.—You #1 
Sir, that ſhe does ;? turning to me, 
Capt. Denies her marriage! Fea 
© vens! how then have I impoſed upon 
© my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe! 
Lovell. Poor dear l- hut let not her 
© veracity be called in queſtion. She wovid 
© not be guilty of a wilful untruth tor 
© the wortd.* _ 
Then I had all their praiſes agan. 
Level. Dear creature She thinks 
© ſhe has reaſon for her denial.— Von 
© know, Mrs: Moore—you know, Mi 
© Rawlins—what I owned to you above, 
as to my vowW—' 
I looked down, and, as once before, 
turned round my diamond- ring. 


Mrs. Moore looked awry; and * 


Jea- 


petherſtone at Oxford, whom | pointed 


heart with them open; and but juſt 


times: adding, that it was very gene- 


IJ muſt own, was over-delicacy. 


how primly Goody Moore !—how af- 


neſt widow Bevis gazed around her 


everv eye in the company. 
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\-er at Miſs Rawlins, as to her partner | 
in the hinted-at reference. 3 

Miſs Rawlins looked down as well as 
1 ; her eye-lid half-cloſed, as if mumb- 
ling a Pater-noſter, - meditating her 
{nuff-box, the diſtance between her 
noſe and chin lengthened by a cloſe- 
mut mouth. 

She put me in mind of the pious Mrs. 


out to thee once, among other groteſque 
figures, at St. Mary's Church, whither 
we went to take a view of her two liſters : 
her eyes ſhut, not daring to truſt her 


half-rearing her lids; to ſee who the 
next-comer was; and falling themagain, 
when her curioſity was ſatisfied. 

The widow Bevis gazed, as if on the 
hunt for a ſecret. | 

The captain looked archly, as if half 
in poſſeſſion ot one. | 

rs. Moore at laſt broke the baſhful 

flence. Mrs. Lovelace's behaviour, 
ſhe faid, could be no otherwiſe ſo well 
accounted for, as by the ill-offices of 
that Miſs Howe,; and by the ſeverity of 
ner relations; which might but too pro- 
bably have affected her head a little at 


rous in me to give way to the ſtorm 
when it was up, rather than to exaſpe- 
rate at ſuch a time. | 
But let me tell you, Sirs,” ſaid the 
widow Bevis, © that is not what one huſ- 
band ia a thoufand would have done.“ 
| delized, that no part of this converſa- 
tion might he hinted to my ſpouſe ; and look- 
cd ſtill more baſhfully. Her great fault, 


The captain leered round him; and 
ſaid, He believed he could guels from 
the hints I had given him in town, (of 
my over-love) and from what had. now 
paſſed, that we had not conſumraated 
our marriage. 

O Jack ! how ſheepiſhly then looked, 
or endeavoured to look, thy friend! 


tectedly Mifs Rawlins !--while the ho- 


tearleſs ; and though only ſimpering with 
her mouth, her eyes laughed ont-right, 
and ſeemed to challenge a laugh from 


He obſerved, that I was a phoenix of 
à man, if fo; and he could not but hope, 
that all matters would be happily ac- 
commodated in a day or two; and that 
then he ſhould have the pleaſure to aver 
to her uncle, that he was preſent, as he 
night ſay, on our wedding-day. 

the women {cemece all to join in the 


— ———— I TT ETC TT II I IE on 


Ah, captain !=—Ah, ladies !—how 
happy ſhould I be, if I could bring my 
dear ſpouſe to be of the fame mind! 

© It would be a very happy conclu- 
© lion of a very knotty affair,“ ſaid wi- 
dow Bevis; * and 1 fee not why we may 
* not make this very night a merry one.* 

The captain fnperciliouſly (miled at 


that we had been at children's play hi- 
therto, A man of my character, who 
could give way to ſuch a caprice as this, 
muſt havea prodigious value for his lady. 
But one thing he would venture to tell 


deſirous young ſkittiſh ladies might be 
to have their way in this particular, it 
was a very bad ſetting- out for the man; 


the power ſhe had over him; and he 
would engage, that no woman, thus hu- 


for it; but very much the contrarvy— 
And there were reg/ons to be given why 
e ſhould not. 56 
« Well, well, captain, no more of this 
© ſubject before the ladies. One teels,® 
(ſhrugging my ſhoulders, in a bathtul 


© culous—l have been punithed enough 
© tor my tender tolly.” - 


would-nceds hide her face behind it 

ſuppoſe becauſe her bluſh was not quite 

ready. | 

_ Mrs. Moore hemmed, and looked 

down; and by that, gave hers over. 
While the jolly widow, laughing out. 

praiſed the captain as one of Hudibras's 

metaphyſicians, repeating— 

© He knew what's what, and that's as high 

© As metaphyſick wit can ſly." | 


This made Miſs Rawlins bluſh indeed: 
— Fie, fie, Mrs. Bevis!* cried the, un- 


lutely ignorant, 
Upon the whole, I began to think, 
that I had not made a bad exchange of 


feſſing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the 
women and I, and my beloved too, ail 
mean the ſame thing: we only diſter 
about the manner ot coming at the pro- 
poſed end. | 


LETTER XIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, 


IN CONTINUATION, 


T was now hightime to acquaint my 
ſpouſe, that Captain Tomlinſon was 
come. And the rather, as the maid told 
us, that the lady had alked her, it ſuch 


ſame hope. 


a 88. 


me; and that was this — That, however - 


as it gave his bride a very high proof of. 


moured, ever valued the man the more 


try-to-Hluſt manner] that one is /o ridi- 


willing, [ ſuppoſe, to be thought ablo- 


me. He faw plainly enough, He ſaid, - 


— 


Miſs Rawlins had taken her fan, and | 


our protefling mother, for the unpro- 
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a gentleman {deſcribing him] was not 


in the parlour ? 
Mrs. Moore went up, and requeſted, 


in my name, that ſhe would give us au- 


dience. | 

But ſhe returned, reporting my be- 
loved's deſire, that Captain Tomlinſon 
would excuſe her tor the preſent. She 
was very ill, Her ſpirits were too weak 
toenter into converſation with him ; and 
ſhe muſt lie down. : | 

I was vexed, and at firſt extremely diſ- 
concerted. The captain was vexed too. 
And my concern, thou mayeſt believe, 
was the greater on hzs account. 

She had been very much fatigued, 1 
own. Her fits in the morning mult have 
diſordered her: and ſhe had carried her 
reſentment ſo high, that it was the leſs 
wonder the ſhould find herſelf low, when 
her raiſed ſpirits had ſubſided. Fey 
low, I may lay ; if finkings are propor- 
tioned to riſings; for the had been lifted 
up above tlic ſtandard of a common mor- 
tal. | 

The captain, however, ſent up his own 
name, that if he could be admitted to 
drink one dith of tea with her, he ſhould 
take it for a favour: and would go to 
town, and diſpatch ſome neceſſary buſi- 
neſs, in order, if poſſible, to leave his 
morniog free to attend her. | 

But the pleaded a violent head-ache ; 


and Mrs. Moore confirmed the plea to 


be juit. 

I would have had the captain lodge 
there that night, as well in compliment 
to him, as introductory to my intention 
of entering myſelt upen my news taken 
apartment : but his hours were of too 
much importance to him to ſtay the even- 
ing. 0 

It was indeed very inconvenient for 
him, he ſaid, to return in the morning; 
but he is willing to do all in his power 
to heal this breach, and that as well for 
the ſabes of me and my lady, as for that 
of his dear friend Mr. John Harlowe; 
who mut not know how far this miſun— 
derſtanding had- gone. He would there- 
tore only drink one diſh of tea with the 
ladies and me. | 

And accordingly, after he had done 
ſo, and I had had a little private conver- 
lation with hn, he hurried away, 

His fellow had given him, in the inte- 
um, a high character tu Mrs. Moore's 
'eryants: and this reported by the wi— 
dow Revis, (who, being no proud wo— 
man, is har! fellow, well met, as the ſay- 
ing is, with all her augt's ſervants) he 
was a fre gentiemun, a diſcreet gentle. 


vm, @ man Of /cr./e and breedingy, with 
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them all: and it was pity, that, with 
ſuch great buſineſs upon his hands, he 
ſhould be obliged to come again. 

My lite for yours,“ audibly whiſper. 
ed the widow Bevis, there is humour as 
well as kead-acke in ſomebody's declin. 
ing to ſee, this worthy gentleman, — Ah, 
* Lord! how happy might ſome people 
be if they would!“ 

No perfect happineſs in this world, 
ſaid J, very gravely, and with a ſigh; 
for the widow muſt know that 1 heard 
her. If we have not real unhappineſs, 
ve can make it, even from the over. 
© flowings of our good fortune.” 

© Very true, and, Very true, the two 
widows. * A charming obſervation !' 
Mrs. Bevis. Miſs Rawlins ſmiled hey 
aſlent to it; and I thought the, called 
me in her heart, Charming man!” For 
ſhe proteſſes to be a great admirer of 
moral obſervations. | 

I had hardly taken leave of the cap. 
tain, and. fat down again with the wo- 
men, when Will came; and calling me 
our, Sir, Sir!“ ſaid he, grinning with 
a familiarity in his looks as if what he 
had to ſay entitled him to take liberties; 
© 1 have got the fellow down -I have 
got old Grimes—Hah, hah, hah, hai! 
© He is at the Lower-blaſk—Almolt 
© in the condition of David's Sow, and 
« pleaſe your honour.—[ The dog him- 
ſelf not much better] Here is his letter 
from — from Miſs Howe—ha, ha, ha, 
© ha,* laughed the varlet; holding it faſt, 
as if to make conditions with me, and 
to excite my praiſes, as well as my im- 
patience. DEAE 

I could have knocked him down ; but 
he would have his fay out—* Old Grimes 
© knows not that 1 have the letter-—1 
© muſt get back to him before he miles 
©it—L only made a pretence to go out 
© for a few minutes—but—bur'—and 
then the dog laughed again—* He mv 
© ſtay—Old Grimes muft ftay—till 1 go 
© back to pay the reckoning.” 

D—n the prater !—Grinning raſcal ! 
— The letter !—The letter!“ 

He gathered in his wide mathe, as he 
calls it, and gave me the leiter; but 
with a ſtrut, rather than a bow; and then 
ſidled off like one of widow Sorlings's 
dunghill-cecks, exulting after a great 
feat performed. And all the time that 
I was holding up the billet to the light, 
to try to get at it's contents without 
breaking the ſeal, j for, diſpatched in a 
hurry, it had no cover] there ſtood he, 
laughing, ſhrugging, playing off his legs; 
now ſtroking his ſhining chin; now turn» 
ing his bat upon his thumb; then * 
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ing in my face, flouriſhing with his head 


_? 0 Chriſt! now-and-then cried the 
raſcal. 5 2 | 
my hat joy has this dog in miſchief !— 
More than 1 can have in the completion 
of my moſt favourite purpoſes!— Theſe 
fellows are happier than their maſters. 

| was once thinking to rumple up this 
billet till 1 had broken the ſeal. Young 
families {Miſs Howe's is not an ancient 
one] love oftentatious ſealings: and it 
might have been ſuppoſed to have been 
ſqueezed in pieces, in old Grimes's 
breeches-pocket. But I was glad to be 

red the guilt as well as ſuſpicion of 

having # hand in ſo dirty a trick; for 
thus much of the contents (enough for 
my purpoſe) I was enabled to ſcratch 
out in character, without it; the folds 
depriving me only of a few connecting 
words; which 1 have ſupplied between 
100ks. N 

My Miſs Harlowe, thou knoweſt, had 
i-fore changed her name to Miſs Lætitia 
Beaumont. Another alias now, Jack, 
ton; tor this billet was directed to her 
by the name of Mrs. Harriot Lucas. I 
have learned her to be half a rogue, thou 
ſeeſt. 5 

«I CONGRATULATE you, my 
t dear, with all my heart and foul, upon 
our eſcapeg from the villain. 3 
© long ] for the particulars of all. [My 
mother is out; but, expecting her re- 
{turn every-minute, I diſpatched [your] 
© meſſenger inſtantly, LI will endeavour 
to come at] Mrs. Townſend without 
© loſs of time; and will write at large 
* in a day or two, if in that time I can 
{ve her. ¶ Mean time I] am exceſſively 
© nacaly for a letter I ſent you yeſterday 
by Collins, [who muſt have left it at} 
* Willon's after you got away. [lt is 
ot very] great importance. [I hope 
the] villain has it not, I would not 
tor the world [that he ſhould.] Im- 
' mectiately ſend for it, if by ſo doing, the 
place you are at [will not be] diſcover- 
en. It he has it, let me know it by 
dome way [out of] hand. If not, you 
need not ſend. Ever, ever yours, 

"JUNE 9, 


O Jack, what heart's-eaſe does this 
'merception give me A ſent the raſcal 
back with the letter to Old Grimes, and 
charged him to drink no deeper. He 
evned, that he was half. feas ov v. 

Dog! aid I, * are you not to court 
*one of Mrs. Moore's maids to-night ?* 

Cry your mercy, Sir!—l will be 
(ober. —I had forgot that—But old 
* Grunes is plaguy tough—I thought 1 
* ſhould never have got him down.“ 


** 
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Away, villain! — Let old Grimes 
come; and on horſeback too, to the 
8 

© He ſhall, and pleaſe your honour, if 


I can get him on the faddle, and if he 


© can fit.“ | 
And charge him not to have alight- 
© ed," nor to have ſeen any-body,” 
© Enough, Sir!“ familiarly noddin 
his head, to ſhew he took me. And 
away went the villain— Into the parlour, 
to the women, I. | 
In a quarter of an hour came old 
Grimes on horſeback, waving to his ſad- 
dle-bow, now on this ſide, now on that; 


his head, at others, joining to that of his 


more ſober beaſt. c | 

It looked very well to the women, 
that I made no effort to ſpeak to old 
Grimes; (though 1 wiſhed ys them, 
that I knew the contents of what he 
brought) but, on the contrary, deſired 
that they Would inſtantly let my ſpouſe 
know that her meſſenger was returned. 

Down ſhe flew, violently as ſhe had 
the head- ache! i 

O how I prayed for an opportunity 
to be revenged of her for the ungrate- 
tul trouble ſhe had given to her uncle's 
friend! 

She took the letter from old Grimes 
with her own hands, and retired to an 
inner-parlour to read it. : 

She preſently came out again to the 
fellow, who had much ado to fit his horſe 
Here is your money, friend. Ithought 
« you long. But what ſhall I do to get 
© ſomebody to go to town immediately 
© for me? I fee you cannot.“ 

Old Grimes took his money; let. fall 
his hat in d'offing it; had it given him; 
and rode away; his eyes iſing- glaſs, and 
ſet in his head, as I faw through the win- 
dow; and in a manner ſpeechleſs; all 
his language hiccoughs. My dog need- 
ed not to have gone ſo deep with th's 
tough old Grimes. But the raſcal was in 
his kingdom with him. 

The lady applied to Mrs. Moore: ſhe 
mattered not the price. Could a man 
and horſe be engaged for her Only to 
go for a letter left for her, at one Mr. 
Wilſon's in Pall Mall. 

A poor neighbour was hired. A horſe 
procure | for him. He had his directions, 


In vain did I endeavour to engage my 
beloved, when ſhe was belogy. Her ead- 
ache, I ſuppole, returned. She, like 


the reſt of her ſex, can be ill or we 


when the pleaſes. | 

«I fee her driſt, thought I: © it is to 
© have all her lights from Miſs Howe be- 
« fore ſhe reſolves; and to take her mea- 
| © ſures accordingly. 


4 Up 
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Up ſhe went, expreſſing great impati- 
ence about the letter ſhe had ſent for; 
and deſired Mrs. Moore to let her know 
it I ottered to ſend any of my ſervants to 
town—To get at the letter, I ſuppoſe, 
was ber fear: but ſhe might have been 
quite eaſy onthat head; aud yet perhaps 
would not, had ſhe known, that the wor- 
thy Captain Tomlinſon (who will be in 
rown before her meſſenger). will leave 
there the important letter : which I hope 
will help to pacify her, and reconcile 
her to me. | 
O Jack! Jack! thinkeſt thou that I 
will take all this roguiſh pains, and be 
fo often called a villain, for nothing? 

But vet, is it not taking pains to come 
at the fineſt Creature in the world, not 
tor a tranſitory moment only, but for one 
of our lives! The ſtruggle only, Whe- 
ther I aia to have her in my own way, or 
in lers 

But now I know thou wilt be fright- 
enced out of thy wits for me—“ What, 
 *Tovelace? wouldſt thou let her have 
*a letter that will inevitably blow thee 
*up; and blow up the mother, and all 
* her nymphs!—yet not intend to re- 
* form, nor intend to marry ?? | 

Patience, puppy! Canſt thou not truſt 
thy mater! | 


LETS xvi 
MR. LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


Went up to my new-taken apart- 
ment, and fell to writing in cha- 
racter, as uſual. I thonght 1 had made 
god my quarters, But the cruel crea- 
ture, underſtanding that I intended to 
taxe up my lodgings there, declared 
with ſo much violence.againſt it, that I 
was obliged to ſutmit, and to accept of 
another lodging, about twelve doors off, 
 Ghich Mrs. Moore recommended. And 
all! the advantage I could obtain was, 
that Will, unknown to my ſpouſe, and for 
dear of a freak, ſhould lie in the houſe. 
Mrs Moore, indeed, was unwilling to 
diſoblige ether of us. But Miſs Raw- 
tins was of opinion, that nothing more 
ought to be allowed me: and vet XIrs. 
Moore owned, that the refutal was a 
ſtrange piece of tyranny to an huſband, 
it I were an huſband. 
I had a good mind to make Mifs Raw- 
lins ſmart for it. 
Rawlins, Jack—Lf thou likeſt her, I'll 
get her for thee with a wet finger, as the 
ſaying 1s! » 
The widow Be vis indeed ſtickled hard 
for me. [An innocent or injured man 
will have triends every«where] She laid, 
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That to bear muck with ſome wives, uns 
to be obliged to bear more: and 1 re. 
flected, with a ſigh, that tame ſpirits m 
always be impoſed upon. And then, in 
my heart, ] renewed my vows of re. 
venge upon this haughty and perverſe 
beauty. | 

The ſecond fellow came back from 
town about nine o'clock, with Mig 
Howe's letter of Wedneſday laſt, Cu]. 
lins, zt ſeems, when he left it, had def 
red, that it might be ſafely and ſpeedily 
delivered into Miſs Lætitia Beaumont's 
own hands. But Wilſon, underſtand. 
ing, that neither ſhe nor I were in town, 
[He could not know of our difference thou 
muſt think] reſolved to take care of it 
till our return, in order to give it into 
one of our own hands; and now deliy- 
ered it to her metſenger. 

This was told ker. Wilſon, I doubt 
not, is in her fayour upon it. 

She took the letter with great eager- 
neſs; opened it in a hurry, [I am glad 
ſhe did; yet, I believe, all was right! 
before Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis; 
[ Miſs Rawlins was gone home] and ſaid, 
She would nat for the world that ! 
ſhould have had that letter, for the ſake 
of her dear friend the writer; who had 
written to her very uneaſily about it. 

© Her dear friend] repeated Mrs. 
Bevis, when ſhe told me this ;—* ſuc! 
« miſchief-makers are always deemed 
dear friends till they are found out! 

The widows ſays, that I am the fine: 
gentleman ſhe ever beheld. 

I have found a warm kiſs now-and- 
then very kindly taken. 

might be a very wicked fellow, Jack, 
if I were to do all the miſchief in mn» 
power. But I am ever- more for quit- 
ting a too eaſy prey to reptile rakes. Mh 
but difficulty (though the lady is an 4h. 
gel) engages me to ſo much perfeveranc* 
here? And here, conquer or die! is non 
the determination ! | 


I nav juſt now parted with thi 
honeft widow. She called upon me at 
my new lodgings. 1 told her, that | 
ſaw I muſt be farther obliged to her in 
the courſe of this difficult affair. She 
muſt allow me to make her a handſon:* 
preſent when all was happily over. But 
1 defired, that ſhe would take no notice 
of what ſhould paſs between us, not eden i 
her aunt; tor that ſhe, as I faw, was!" 
the power of Miſs Rawlins: and M's 
Rawlins being a maiden gentlewoma", 
knew not the rigit and the fit in matri- 
monia] matters, as ſhe, my dear widow, 

«Very 
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« Very true: how ould ſhe?” ſaid 
Mrs. Bevis,proud of knowing—nothing! 
But, for her part, ſhe deſired no preſent. 
It was cnough if ſhe could contribute 
to reconcile man and wife, and diſap- 
paint miſchief- makers. She doubred 
not, that ſuch an envious creature as 
Miſs Howe was glad that Mrs. Love- 
lace had eloped—Jealouſy and love was 
Old Nick! any | 

See, Belford, how charmingly things 
work between me and my new acquain- 
tance the widow !—Who knows, but 
that ſhe may, after a litt'e farther inti- 
macy, (though I am baniſhed the houſe 
at nights) contrive a midnight viſit for 
me to my ſpouſe, when all is ſtill and 
fait aſleep ? 

Where can a woman be ſafe, who has 
once entered the liſts with a- contriving 
and intrepid lover ? 

But as to this /etter,* methinks thou 
faveſt, * of Miſs Howe?“ 

1 knew thou wouldſt be uneaſy for 
me: but did not I tell thee that I had 
provided for everything? That I always 
took care to keep ſeals entire, and to 
preſerve covers? Was it not eaſy then, 
thinkeſt thou, to contrive a ſhorter let- 
ter out of a longer; and to copy the 
very words? 

can tell thee, it was ſo well ordered, 
that, not being ſuſpected to have been 
in my hands, it was not eaſy to find me 
out. Had it been my beloved's hand, 
there would have been no imitating it, 
for ſuch a length. Her delicate and 
even mind is ſeen in the very cut of her 
letters. Miſs Howe's .hand is no bad 
one; but it is not ſo equal and regular. 
That little devil's natural impatience 


hurrying on her fingers, gave, I ſuppoſe, | 


irom the beginning, her hand-writing, 
as well as the reſt of her, it's fits and 
tarts, and thoſe peculiarities, which, 
ike ſtrong muſcular lines in a face, nei- 
ther the pen, nor the pencil, can mils. 

Haſt tho a mind to fee what it was I 
permitted Miſs Howe to write to her 
lovely friend? Why.then read it here, 
as extracted from hers of Wedneſday 
laft, with a few additions of my own. 
The additions underſcored. 


* MY DEAREST FRIEND, 5 

Din perhaps think, that I have 
deen too long ſilent. But I had begun 
two letters at different times ſince my 
laſt, ang written a great deal each time; 
* and Rh ſpirit enough, 1 aſſure you; 
; 'ncenſed as I was againſt the abomina- 

ble wretch you are with, particularly 


on reading yours of the 21ſt of the palt | 


month. 
No. 52. 


* The FIkST I intended to keep open 
*till I could give you ſome account of 
© my proceedings with Townſend. by 
* was ſome days before I ſaw her: a 
* this intervenient ſpace giving me time 
© to re-peruſe what I had written, 1 
thought it proper to lay that aſide, and 
to write in a ſtyle a little leſs fer- 
© vent; for you would have blamed me, 
© I knew, forthe freedom of ſome of my 
© expreſſions, ſexecrations if you pleaſe. } 
And when I had gone a good way in 
the SECOND, the change in your pro- 
* ſpectts, on his communicating to you 
* Miſs Montague's letter, and his better 
* behaviour, occaſioning a change in 
* your mind, I laid that aſide alſo; and 
in this uncertainty thought I would 
wait to ſee the iſſue of affairs between 
*you before I wrote again; believing 
© that all would ſoon be decided one way 
© or other. 

© Here I was forced to break off. I am too 
little my own miſtreſs —My mother 7s 
© always up and down; and watching as 
if I were writing to a fellow. What 
need [ { the aſks me] lock myſelfin, if I 
* amonly reading paſt correſpondencies ? 
© For that is my pretence, when ſhe 
comes poking in with her face ſharp- 
© enced to an edge, as I may ſay, by cu- 
© riolity that gives her more pain than 
c pleaſire—The Lord forgive me; hut 
© I believe I ſhall huff her next time ſhe 
comes in. 5 


© Do you forgive me too, my dear. 
My mother ought; becauſe ſhe ſays, 
Jam my: father's girl; and becauſe I 
dam ſure I am hers. 

* Ubon my life, my dear, I am ſometimes 
© of opinion, that this vile man was capable 
© of meamng you diſhonour. When [ look back 
© upon ts paſt conduet, I cannot help thinks 
ing ſo; what a villain, if ſol—But now I 
© hope, and worily believe, that he has laid 
ade ſuch thoughts: My reaſons for both 
opinions I will gie you. . 

For the firſt; to wit, that he had it once 
in his head to take you at advantage i he 
© could. I conſider, that pride, revenge, and 
© a delight to tread in unbeaten paths, 
© are principal ingredients in the charac- 
© ter of this finiſhed libertine. He hates 
© all your family, vourſelf excepted— 
© Yetis a ſavage in love. His wars 6: and 
© the credit which a few plauſible quali- 
ties ſprinkled among his odious ones, 
© have given him, have ſecured him too 
good @ reception from our eye-judg- 
ing, our undiſinguiſhing, our ſelf- flat- 
© tering, our too-confiding ſex, to make 
aſſiduſty and obſequiouſneſs, and a 
TRE Y ' conquelt 
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© conqueſt of his unruly paſſions, any | thing of the treaty ſet on foot by means 

_ part of his ſtudy. © of Captain Tomlinſon. But your wn. 

© He has ſome reaſon for his animoſity | * cle is an old man; and old men 

to all the men, and to one woman, of | © imagine themſelves to be under obli. 

© your family, He has always ſhewn “ gation to their paramours, if younger 

© you, and his whole family too, that he | © than themſelves, and ſeldom keep any. 

 Eprefers his pride to his intereſt. He is thing from their knowledge. Vet me. 

Ea declared marriage-hater; a notori- | © thinks, there can be no need; ſince 

© ous intriguer; full of his inventions, | © Tomlinſon, as you defcribe him, js ſo 

© and glorying in them. As his vanity | © good a man, and fo much of a gemle. 

© had made him imagine, that no wo- | «man; the end to be anſwered by his 

© man could be proof againſt his love, f © being an impoſtor ſo much more than 

© no wonder that he ſtruggled like a lion I neceſfary, it Lovelace has villainy in 

© held in toils, againſt a paſſion that he | his head.—And thus what he commu. 

© thought not returned. Hence, per- | « nicated to you of Mr. Hickman's ap. 

© haps, it is pot difficult to believe, that | © plication to your uncle, and of Mrs, 

© it became poſſible for ſuch a wretch as | « Norton's to your mother; (ſome of 

© this to give way to his old prejudices | © which particulars I am ſatisfied his vile 

© againſt marriage; and to that revenge | © agent Joſeph Leman could not reveal 

* which had always been a firſt paſſion © to his viter employer) his puſhing on 

© with him. the marriage- day, in the name of your 

And hence may we account for his de- | « uncle ; which it could not anſwer any 

© lays; his teazing ways; his bringing | * wicked purpoſe for him to do; and 

vou to bear with his lodging in the lame | © what he writes of your uncle's propoſal, 

© houſe; his making you pals to the | © to have it thought that you were mar. 

people of it as his wife; his bringing | © ried from the time that you had lived 

| © you into the company of his libertine | © in one houſe together; and that to be 

5 | © companions ; the attempt of impoſing | * made to agree with the time of Mr. 

| © upon you that Miſs Partington for a | Hickman's viſit to your uncle; the in- 

. © bedfellow, So. 5 « fiſting on a truſty perſon's being pre. 

My reaſons. for the contrary opinion; to | * ſent at the ceremony, at that uncle's 

© wit, that he is now reſolved to do you all | © nomination—Theſe things make me 

© the juſtice in lis power to-do you; are | © aſſured that he now at laſt means honoura- 

Ctheſe : that he ſees at all his own | %% ) 

© family have warmly engaged them- Hut if any unexpected delays ſhould hap+ 

© ſelves in your cauſe: that the horrid | © pen on his ſide, acquaint me, my dear, 

s wretch loves you; with ſuch a love, | * with the very flreet where Mrs. Sinclair 

© kowever, as Herod loved his Mariamne: Ie s; and where Mrs. Fretchville's houſe 

© that, on enquiry, I find it to be true, | * is ſituated; which I cannot find that you 

© that Counſellor Williams (whom Mr. | © have ever mentioned in your former letter 

© Hickman knows to be a man of emi- |* —which is a little odd) and I will make 

© nence in his profeſſion) has actually as | * fri enquiries of them, and of Tomlinſon 

good as finiſhed the ſettlements: that too; and I will (if your heart will let you 

© two draughts of them have been made; | * take my advice) ſoon procure you a Ttuge 
* one avowedly to be ſent to 2hrs very | * from him with Mrs. Townſend. 

Captain Tomlinſon : and I find, that © But why do I now, when you ſeem to le 
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« Mrs. Hodges is ſuppoſed to know no- | * you love him. L Alas! my _ ; 


is * a licence has actually been more than | * in ſo good & train, puzzle and perplex you 
3 | ©® once endeavoured to be obtained, and | * with my retreſpecl ions? And yet they may 
1 that difficulties have hitherto been | * be of uſe to you, i any delay happen on 
© made equally to Lovelace's vexation | * kts part. | 
and diſappointment... My mother's Hut that I think cannot well be. Wit 
© proeor, who is very intimate with the | © you have therefore now to do, is, ſo to be- 
* proctor applied to by the wretch, has | © have to this proud-ſpirited wretch, as may 
© come at this information, in confidence; * baniſh from his mind all remembrance of 
and hints, that as Mr. Lovelace is a | © paſt diſobligations, and to receive his 
man of high fortunes, theſe difficulties | * addreſſes, as thoſe of a betrothed lov- 
« will probably be got over. ter. You will incur the cenſure of 
i © ] had once reſolved to make ftrif en- | © prudery and affectation, if you keep 
„ ®* quiry about Tomlinſon; and tell, if you him at that diſtance which you have 
5 will, your uncle 's favourite houſekeeper may | © hitherto kept him at. His ſudden (and 
| 9 * be ſounded, at diſtance. | © as ſuddenly recovered) illneſs has g- 
. © { know that the matter is ſo laid, that © en him an opportunity to find out that 
vn 
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00, I beſeech you. 


ſee what difficulties you laid yourſelf under, 


© before ſhe could get to you. 


up. She deſcribes the houſe, as a very 
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knew you loved him !] He has ſeemed | 
«to change his nature, and is all love 
« and gentleneſs. And no more quarrels 
/ am very angry with him, neverthe- | 
leſs, for the freed-ms which he took with 
your perſon ; and 1 think fame guard 25 
6 neceſſuty, as he is certainly an encroacher. 
« But indeed a men are ſo; and you are 
« fach a charming creature, and have kept 
Chim at ſuch a diſtance But no more of 
i this ſubject. Only, my dear, be not over - 
6 nice, now you are ſo near the fate. You 


«when Tomlinſon's letter called you 
0 again into the wretch's company, 

It you meet with no impediments, 
no new cauſes of doubt, your reputa- 
« tion in the eye of the world is con- 
# cerned, that you. ſhould be his, and, 
as your uncle rightly judges, he thought 
to have been his, before now. And yet, 
© let me tell you, 1 can hardly bear to think, 
that theſe libertines ſhould be reward- 
ed for their villainy with the beſt of the 
i ſex, when the worſt of it are too good 
for them. 

© ſhall ſend this long letter by Col- 
tlins, who changes his day to oy 
me. As none of our letters by W1l- 
$ ſon's conveyance have miſcarried, when 
you have been in more apparently diſ- 
(agreeable ſituations than you are in 
$ at preſent, I have no doubt that this will 
go ſate. 

* Miſs Lardner (whom you have ſeen 


at her coulin Biddulph's) ſaw you at | 


St. James's church on Sunday was 
# fortnight. She kept you in her eye 
« during the whole time; but could 
© not once obtain the notice of yours, 
*though ſhe curtleyed to you twice. 
She thought to pay her compliments 
*to you when the ſervice was over; 
© for ſhe donbted not but you were mar- 
© ried—and for an odd reaſun—Becauſe 
you came to church by yourſelf. — 
Every eye, as uſual, wherever you are, 
* ſhe ſaid, was upon you: aud this ſeem- 
© ing to give you hurry, and you being 
© nearer the door than ſhe, you flid out 
But ſhe 
* ordered her ſervant to follow you till 
you were houſed. This ſervant ſaw 
© you ſtep into a chair which waited for 
*you; and you ordered the man to carry 
you to the place where they took you 


© genteel houſe, and fit to receive people 
* of faſhion: and what makes me mention 
* this, zs, that perhaps you will have a viſit 
* from her; or meſſage, at leaſt. 


So that you have Mr. Doleman's tei. 


6rt 


* you are with; and he is a man of for- 
* tune, and ſome reputation; formerly 
© a rake indeed ; but married to a wo- 
man of family; and having had a palſy 
blow, one would think, a penitent. 
* Yon have alſo Mr. Mennell's at leaf 
© paſſive te _—_— Mr. Tomlinſon's; and 
* now, laſtly, Mifs Lardner's ; ſo that there 
© will be the leſs need for enquiry : but you 
© know my buſy and inquifittve temper, as 
© well as my affettion for you, and my con- 
© cern for your honour. But all doubt will 
© ſoon be loſt in certainty. | : 
© Nevertheleſs I muſt add, that I would 
© have you command me up, if I can be 
* of the leaſt ſervice or pleaſure to you. 
© I value not fame; I value not cen- 
© ſure; nor even life itſelf, I verily 
* think, as I do your honour and your 
friendſhip For is not your honour 


my honour? and is not your friend- 


* ſhip the pride of my life? 

© May Heaven preſerve you, mydeareſt 
© creature, in honour and ſafety, is the 
prayer, the hourly prayer, of your 
« ever-faithful and affectionate 


* AxnNa HowE. 
* THURSDAY MORN, 5. 


© I have written all night. Excuſe 
© indifferent writing. My crow-quits 
© are worn to the ſlumps, and I ufl ge | 
a neu ſupply.” a 3 


Theſe ladies always write with crow. 
quils, Jack. | 
If thou art capable of taking in all 
my providences, in this letter, thou wil 
admire my fagacyy and contrivance 
almoſt as much as 1 do myſelf. Thou 
ſeeſt, that Miſs Lardner, Mrs. Sinclair, 
Tomlinſon, Mre. Fretchville, Mennell; 
are all mentioned it. My firſt liberti 
with her perſon alſo. {Modeſty, mo- 
deſty, Belford, I doubt, is more con- 
fined to time, os and occaſion, even 
by the moſt delicate minds, than thoſe 
minds would have it believed it to be. 
And why all theſe taken notice of 
me from the genuine letter, but for fear 
{ome future letter from the vixen ſhonld 
eſcape my hands, in which the might 
refer to thoſe names? And if none of 
them were to have been found in this 
that is to paſs for hers, I might be 
routed horſe and foot, as Lord M. would 
phraſe it in a like caſe. 
-  Deviliſh hard (and yet I may thank 
myſelf) to be put to all this plague and 
trouble :—* And for what,* doſt thou 
aſk? O an no A 3 of more va- 
lue to me beforehand than an imperial 
crown !—Don't alk me the value 2 


4H 2 a month 
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a month hence. But what indeed is an 
wnperial crown it{elt, when a man is uſed 
to itꝰ 

Miſs Howe might well be anxious 
About the letter ſhe wrote. Her tweet 
friend, from what I have let paſs of hers, 
has reaſon to rejoice in the thought, that 
it fel] not into my hands. L 

And now mult all my contrivances 
be ſet at work, to intercept the expected 
letter from Miſs Howe; which is, as 1 
ſuppoſe, to direct her to a place of ſafe- 
7. and out of my knowledge. Mrs. 

ownſend is, no doubt, in this caſe, to 
fmuggle.her off. I hope the villain, as 
Jam ſo frequently called between theſe 
two girls, will be able to manage this 
point. : 

But what, perhaps,” thou aſkeſt, © if 
© the lady ſhould take 1t into her. head, 
© by the connivance of Miſs Rawlins, 


© to quit this houſe privately in the. 


« night ?? h 

I have thought of this, Jack. Does 
not Will lie in the houſe i And is not 
the widow Bevis my faſt friend? 


LETTER XV. 
TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 
. $ATURDAY, G6 O'CLOCK, JUNE 10. 
HE lady-gave Will's fweetheart a 
letter laſt night to be carried to 


MR. LOVELACE, 


the polt houſe as this morning, direct- 


ed for Mils Hove, under cover to Hick- 
man. I dare fay neither cover nor let. 
ter will be ſeen to have been opened. 
The contents but eight lines—To own 
he receipt of her double-dated let- 
ter in ſafety; and referring to a longer 
letter, which ſhe intends to write, when 
ſhe ſhall have a quieter heart, and leſs 
trembling fingers, But mentions ſome- 
thing to have happened [My detecting 
her the means] which has given her 
very great fluiters, confuhons and ap- 
prebenſions: but which the will wait 
the iſſue of Some hopes for me hence, 
Jack IJ beſore ſhe gives her freſh per- 
turbation or concern on her account. 
She tells her how 1mpatient ſhe ſhall be 
for her next, ec. | 
Now, Beltord, I thought it would be 


but kind in me to ſave Miſs Rowe's 


concern on theſe alarming hints; ſince 
the curiotity of ſuch a ſpirit muſt have 
deen prodigiouſly excited by them. 
Having therefore ſo good a copy to 
imitate, I wrote; and taking out that of 


my beloved, put under the ſame cover 


the following ſhort billet ; in{criptive 


and conclufive parts of it in her own 


words. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— — 


have her, if I reſolve upon it. 


— — 
c HAMPSTEAD, TUESDAY EVENING, 
© MY EVER=DEAR MISS HOWE, 

© A FEW lines only, till calmer ſpi. 
* rits and quieter fingers can be grant. 
ed me, and till I can get over the ſhock 
* which your intelligence has given me 
Io acquaint you—that your kind 
long letter of Wedneſday, and, as 1 
may ſay, of Thurſday morning, is 
© come ſafe to my hands. On receipt 


-* of yours by my meſſenger to you, 1 


* ſent for it from Wilſon's. There, 
thank Heaven! it lay. May that Rea. 
* ven reward you for all your paſt, and 
* for all your intended goodneſs to your 
« for-ever obliged Cl. HakLows.' 
I took great pains in writing this, 
It cannot, I hope, be ſuſpetted. Her. 
hand is fo very delicate; Yet hers is 


written Jeſs beautifully than ſhe uſually 


writes: and 1 hope Miſs Howe will al. 
lew ſomewhat for hurry of ſpirits, and 


unſteady fingers. | 


My contideration for Miſs Howe's eafe 
of mind extended till farther than to 
the inſtance I have mentioned, 

That this billet might be with her 
as ſoon as poſlible, (and before it could 
have reached Hickman by the poſt) ! 
diſpatched it away by a ſervant of Mow. 
bray's. Miſs Howe, had there been any 
failure or delay, might, as thou wilt 
think, have communicated her anxie- 
ties to your fugitive friend; and ſhe wo 
me perhaps in a way 1 ſhquld not have 
been pleaſed with. 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly 
queſtion—AlI this pains for a, ſingle girl! 

Yes, Jack !—Bur is not this girl a 
CLaR1SSA And who knows but kind 
fortune, as a reward for my perſeve- 
rance, may toſs me in her chris 
friend? Leſs likely things have come to 
paſs, Belſord. And to be ſure I ſhill 


„ 


L 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JQHN BELFORD, 
ES. | 
EIGHT O'CLOCK, SAT, MORN, JUNE 10 
Am come back from Mrs. Moore's, 
whither 1 went. in order to attend 
my charmer's commands. But no ad- 
mittance—A very bad night. 
Doubtleſs ſhe muſt be as much con- 
cerned, that ſhe has carried her reſent- 
ments ſo very far, as I have reaſon to 
be, that I made ſuch a poor uſe of the 
1 I had on Wedneſday night. 
ut now, Jack, for a brief review. 
my preſent ſituation ; and a flight hint 
or two of my precautions. 
I have ſeen the women this ant 
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2 profeſſion to get by. 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADx. 
| 80 6nd them half. right, half · doubting. 


Miſs Rawlins's brother tells her, that 
the ies at Mrs. Moore's. _ 

Mrs. Moore can do nothing without 
Mis Rawlins. ; . 

people who keep lodgings at publick 
places expect to get by every - one who 
comes into their purlieus. Though not 
permitted to lodge there myſelf, I have 
engaged all the rooms ſhe has to ſpare, 
to the very garrets; and tat, as I have 
told thee before, for a manth certain, 
and at her own price, board included; 
my ſpouſe's and all, but ſhe nwſt not 
at preſent know it. So I hope 1 have 
Mrs. Moore faſt by the intereſt. 

This, devil-like, is ſuitiag temptations 
to inclinations. 

1 have always obſerved, and, I be- 
lieve, 1 have hinted as much formerly, 
that all dealers, though but for pins, 
may be taken in by cuſtomers for pins, 
ſooner than by a direct bribe of ten 
times the value; eſpecially if pretenders 
to conſcience: for the office of a bribe 
would not only give room for ſuſpicion, 
but would ſtartle and alarm their ſcru- 
pulouſneſs ; while a high price paid for 


what you buy, is but ſubmitting to be | 


cheated in the method the perſon makes 
Havel not ſaid 
that human nature is a rogue ?—And do 
not I know that it is? 

To give a higher inſtance, How many 
proud fenators in the year 1720, were 
uduced by preſents or ſubſcriptions of 
South Sea Stock, to contribute to a 
ſcheme big with national ruin; who vet 
would have ſpurned the man who ſhould 
have preſumed to offer them even twice 
the ſum certain, that they had a chance 
to gain by the ſtock : Hut to return to 
my reviem, and to my precautions. 

Mils Rawlins fluctuates, as the hears 
the lady's ſtory, or as ſhe hears mine. 
Son;ewhat of an infidel, I doubt, is this 
Miis Rawlins. I'bave not yet conſider- 
ed her foible. The next time 1 ſee her, 
1 will take particular notice of all the 
moles and freckles in her mind; and 


then znfer and apply. | | 


The widow Bevis, as I have told thee, 
is all my own. . ; 
My man Will lies in the houſe. My 
other new fellow attends upon me; and 
cannot therefore be quite ſtupid. 

Already is Will over head and ears in 
love with one of Mrs. Moore's maids. 
He was ſtruck with her the moment he 
let his eyes upon her. A raw country 
venchtoo. But all women, trom the 
counteſs to the cookmaid, are put into 
ligh good-humour with themſelves 
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when a man is taken with them at firſt 
ſight. Be they ever ſo plain, [No wo- 
man can be ugly, lack] they'll find 
twenty good reaſons, betides the great 
one (for God's ſake) by the help of the 
glaſs without (and perhaps in ſpite of 
it) and conceit within, to juſtify the ho- 
neſt tellow's caption. N 
The rogue has ſaved 150l. in my ſer- 
vice More by fifty than I bid him ſave. 
No doubt, he thinks he might have done 
ſo; though I beheve not worth a groat. 
The beſt of maſters 1—Paſlionate, in- 
deed; but ſoon appeaſed, / 
The wench is extremely kind to him 
already. The other mak 's alſo very 
civil to him. He has a huſband for her 


in his eye. She cannot but ſay, that Mr. 


Andrew, my other ſervant [ The girl is 
for fixing the perſon] isa very well ſpoken 
civil young man. * 
We common folks have our joys, 
© and pleaſe your honour,” ſays honeſt 
Joſeph Leman, like as our betters 
have.“ And true ſays honeſt Joſeph. 
Did I preter eaſe to difficulty, I ſhould 
envy theſe low-born ſinners ſome of 
their joys. © 
But if Will had ot made amorous 
pretenſions to the wenches, we all know, 
that ſervants, united in one common com- 
pare-note cauſe, are intimate the moment 
they ſce one another—Great genealo- 
gifts too; they know immediately the 
whole kin and kin's kin of each other, 
though diſperſed over the three king- 
doms, as well as the genealogies and 
kin's kin of thoſe whom they ſerve. 
But my precautions end not here, 
O Jack, with fuch an invention, what 
occaſion had I to carry my beloved to 
Mrs. Sinclair's? 12 
My ſpouſe may have /urther occaſion 
tor the meſſengers whom ſhe diſpatched, 
one to Miſs Howe's, the other to Wil. 
ſon's. With oneof theſe Will isalready 
well acquainted, as thou haſt heard 
To mingle liquor is to mingle ſouls with 
theſe fellows—With the other meſſen- 
ger he will ſoon be acquainted, if he 
be not already. * a6 
The captain's ſervant has is uſes and 
inſtructions aſſigned him. I have hinted 
at ſome of them alzeady. Me alſo ſerve 
a moſt humane and conſiderate maſte 
I Jove to make every-body reſpected to 
my power. 
The poſt, general and penny, will he 
ſtrictly watched likewiſe. | | 
Mits Howe's Collins is remembered 
to be deſcribed. Miſs Howe's and 
Hickman's liveries alſo. 


| James Harlowe and Singl-ton are 


warned. 
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warned againſt. 


I am to be acquainted 
with any enquirv that ſhall. happen to 
be made after my ſpouſe, whether by 
her married or maiden name, before /he 
ſhall be told of it—And this that I may 
have it in my power to prevent miſchief. 

I have ordered Mowbray and Tour- 
ville (and Belton, if his health permit) 


da fake their quarters at Hampftead for 


a week, with their fellows to attend 
them. I ſpare thee for the preſent, be- 
caule of thy private concerns. But hold 
thyſelf in cheerful readineſs however, as 
a mark of thy allegiance. | 

As to my ſpoule-herſelf, has ſhe not 


rmitted her to receive Miſs Howe's 
etter from Wilſon's? A plain cale, 

either that I am no deep plotter, or that 
J have no further views than to make 
my peace with her for an offence ſo 
ſlight and ſo accidental. 

Miſs Howe ſays, though prefaced with 
an alas] that her charming friend loves 
me: ſhe muſt therefore yearn after this 
reconciliation—Profpects ſo fair If ſhe 

ſed me with leſs rigour and more po- 
iteneſs ; if ſhe ſhewed me any compaſe 
fon; teeined inchnable to ſpare me, 
and to make the moſt favourable con- 
ſtructious; I cannot but ſay, that it 
would be - 1mporſible not to ſhew key 
ſome. Butto be inſulted and defied by 


| a rebel in one's power, what prince can 


| bear that? 


But 1 return to the ſcene of action. 
I mauit keep the women ſteady. I had no 
opportunity to talk to my worthy Mrs. 
Bevis inprivate. . 
Tomlinſon, a'dog, not come yet ! 


LETTER XVII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JohN BELFORD, 
| ESQ. 
FROM MY APARTMENTS 
AT MRS, MORE S. 
ISS Rawlins at her brother's ; 
Mrs. Moore engaged in hovſe- 
hold matters; widow Bevis drefling ; I 
have nothing to do but write. This 
curſed Tomlinſon not yet arrived !— 


5 Nothing to be done without him. 


I think he thall complain in pretty 
high language of the treatment he met 
with yeſterday. What are our affairs 
to him? He can have no view but to 
ſerve us. Cruel to ſend back to town, 
un- audienced, unſeen, a man of his bu- 
ſineſs and importance. He never ſtirs 
a foot, but — of conſequence 
depends upon his movements. A con- 


founded thing to trifle thus humour. 


| 


. reaſon to be pleaſed with me for having 


ſo 


 ſomely with ſuch a gentleman'smoments} 
 —» Theſe women think, that all the by. 


ſineſs of the warld muſt ſtand Rill for 
their fears; | A govd female word, 
Jack !] The greateſt triflers in the crea. 
tion, to fancy themſelves the moſt im. 
pron beings in it erm come up ! ag 

have heard Goody Sarlings ſay to her 


ſervants, when the has rated at them, 


with mingled anger and diſdain. 

After all, methinks I want theſe to. 
tieations [Thou feet how women, and 
women's words, fill my mind#4 to be 
over, happily over, that I may fit down 


quietly, and reflect upon the dangers 1 . 


have paſſed through, and the troubles 
| have undergone. I have a reflefing 
mind, as thou knoweſt ; but the very 
word refle#:ing waphes all got over. 
What briars and thorns does the 
wretch ruſh into (a ſcratched face aud 
tattered garments the unavoidable con. 
ſequence) who will needs be for ſtrik. 
ing out a new path through overgrown 
underwood ; quitting that beaten out 
for him by thoſe who have travelled 
ſame road before him ! | 


A v1s1T from the widow Bevis, in 
my own apartment. She tells me, that 
my ſpouſe had thoughts laſt night, after 
was gone to my lodgings, of removing 
from Mrs. Moore's, 


I almoſt with ſhe had attempted to do 


Miſs Rawlins, it ſeems, who was ap- 


plied to upon it, diſſuaded her from it; 


Mrs. Moore alſo, though fhe did not 
own that Will lay in the houfe, (or ra- 
ther ſat up in it, courting) ſet before her 
the difficulties, which, in her opinion, 
ſhe would have to get clear of, without 
my knowledge; aſſuring. her that ſhe 
could be no- Where more ſafe than with 
her, till ſhe had fixed whither to go. 
And the lady herſelf recollected, t 
if ſhe went, ſhe might miſs the expect- 


ed letter from her dear friend Mig 
Howe; which, as ſhe owned, was to di- 


rect her future ſteps. | 

She muſt alſo ſurely have ſome curi. 
oſity to know what her unole's friend 
had to ſay to her from her uncle, con- 
temptuoufly as ſhe yeſterday treated a 
man of his importance. Nor could ſhe, 
I ihould think, be abſolutely determined 
to put herſelf out of the way of receiv- 
ing the viſits of two of the principal la- 
dies of my family, and to break entifely 
with me in the face of them all,—Be- 
lides, whither could ſhe have gone! 
Moreover, Mifs Howe's letter coming 
(after her clopement) ſo ſafely to her 
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hands; muſt furely put her into a more 
confiding temper with me, and with 
every-one elſe. though ſhe would not 
immediately OWN It. 

pre eſe good folks have fo {tle 
charity !—Are ſuch tere cenſurers b— 
Yei who is abſolutely perfect Pit were 
to be wiſhed, however, that they would 
be {0 modelt as to doubt themſelves ſome- 


times: then would they allow for others, | 
as others (excellent as they imsgine 


themſelves to be) mult for them. 


' SATURDAY, ONE O'CLOCK. 


ToMLINSON at laſt is come. Forced 
to ride five miles about, (though I ſhall 
impute his delay to great and important 
buline(s) to avoid the ght of two or 
three impertinent raſcal, who, little 
thinking whoſe affairs he was employed 
in, wanted to obtrude themſelves upon 
him. I think Iwill make this fellow 
ealy, if he behave to my liking in this 
affair. 

| ſent up, the moment he came. 

She defired to be excuſed receiving his 
vilit till four this atternoon. 

[atolerable No conſiderationl None 
at all in this ſex, when their curſed hu- 
mours are in the way !-—Pay -day, pay- 
leur, rather, will come !—O that it were 
to be the next! 

The captain is in a pet. Who can 
blame him? Even the women think a 


man of his conſequence, and generouſly | 


coming to ſerve us, hardly uſed. Would 
to Heaven ſhe had attempted to get off 
laſt night! The women not my enemies, 
who knows but the huſband's exerted 
authority nught have met witk ſuch con- 
nivance, as might have conchuded either 


in carrying her back to her former 


lodyings, or in conſummation at Mrs. 
Mov e's, in ſpite of exclamations, fits, 
and the reſt of the female obſ-crations ? 
My beloved has not appeared to any - 
body this day, except to Mrs. Moore. 
ls, it ſeems, extremely low: unfit tor the 
intereſting converſation that is to be held 
in the atternoon. Longs to hear from 
her dear triend Miſs Howe—Yet cannot 
expect a letter for a day or two. 
bad opinion of all mankind. —No won- 
der!—Excellent creature as ſhe is! with 


ſuch a father, tuch uncles, ſuch a brother, 


as ſhe has 

How does ſhe look ? 

Better than could be expected from 
185 tatigue, and laſt night's ill 
reſt, | 
. Theſe tender doves know not, till put 
to it, what they can bear; eſpecially 
when engaged in love- affairs; and their 
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attention wholly engroffed. But theiex 
love buly ſcenes. Still- life is their aver- 
hon. A woman will create a ſtorm, ra- 
ther than be without one, So that they 
can prelide in the whirlwind, and direct 


| it, they are happy.-But my beloved's . 


mistortune is, that ſhe muſt live in tu- 
mults; yet neither raile them herſelf, 
nor be able to controul them. 


LETTER XVIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
| £8Q. 

$AT. NIGHT, JUNE 10, 

W HAT will be the iſſue of all my 

plots and contrivances, devil 

tuke me if 1 am able to divine. But I 

will not, as Lord M. would ſay, forefleff 

my own market. | 

A: four, the appointed hour, I fert 

up, to defire admittance in the Captain's 
name and my own. 

She would wait upon the captam pre» 


| ently; ¶ Not upon me I] and in the par- 


lour, if it were not engaged. 

The dining-room being mne, perhaps 
that was the reaſon of her naning the 
parlour —M:ghty nice again, if fol 
No good fign for me,” thought I, this 
«ſtiff punctiſio,“ . 

In the parlour, with me and the cap- 
tain, were Mrs. Moore, Mits Rawlins, 
and Mrs. Bevis. | 

The women ſaid, they would withe 
draw, when the lady came down. 

Love. Not except the chuſes you 
© ſhould, ladies.—-People who are fo 
much above-board as I am, need not 
make ſecrets of any of their affairs. 
© Befides, you three ladies are now ac. 
© quainted with all our concerns.“ 

Capt. I have ſome things to ſay to 
© your lady, that perhaps ſhe would not 
© herſelf chuſe that any-body ſhould 
© hear; not even von, Mr. Lovelace, as 
you and her family are not upon ſuch 
a good foot of underſtanding as were 
© to be wiſhed,” 

Lovel. * Well, well, captain, I muſt 
© {ubmit. Give us a ſign to withdraw; 
© and we will withdraw.” | | 

It was better that the excluſion of the 
women ſhould come from him, than 
from me. | | 

Capt. I will bow, and wave my hand, 
© thus—when 1 wiſh to be alone with 
© the lady. Her uncle doats upon her. 
© I hope, Mr. Lovelace, you will not 
© make a reconciliation more difficult, 
for the earneſtneſs which my dear 
friend ſhews to bring it to bear: but 


© indeed I mult tell you, as I told you more 
tian 
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© than once before, that I am afraid you 
have made lighter of the occaſion of 
« this wiſunderſtanding to me, than it 
« $aght to have been made.” 

1 - Lovel. * 1 hope, Captain Tomlinſon, 
you do not queſtion my veracity !'. 
Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. Love- 
© lace—Bur. thoſe things which we men 
may think lightly of, may not be light 
* to a woman of delicacy.—And then, if 
you have bound yourtelf by a vow, you 
© oUght—' 

Miſs Rawlins bridling, her lips cloſed, 
(but her mouth ſtretched to a ſmile of 
approbation, the longer for not button- 
ing) tacitly ſhewed herſelf pleafed with 
the captain for his delicacy. 
| Mrs. Moore could ſpeak—* Very true,” 
However, was all the faid, with a motion 
of her head that expreſſed the bow-ap- 
probatory. x 5 
For my part,“ ſaid the jolly widow, 
ſtaring with eyes as big as eggs, I know 
* what I kgow—But man and wife are 
© man and wife; or they are not man and 
© wife.—l have no notion of ſtanding 
upon ſuch niceties.? 23 

© But here ſhe comes!“ cried one, 
hearing her chamber-door open—* Here 
© ſhe comes!' another, hearing it ſhut 
after her—And down diopt the angel 
among us. 

We all ſtood up, bowing and curtſey. 
ing; and «could not heip it. For the 
entered with ſuch an air as commanded 
all our reverence. Let the captain 
looked plaguy grave. | 

Cl. Pray keep your ſeats, ladies 
© Pray do not go.“ [For they made of- 
fers to withdraw; yet Mils Rawlins 
would have burſt, had ſhe been ſuttered 
to retire. Before this time you have 
© heard ali my ſtory, I make no doubt 
Pray keep your ſcats—At leaſt all Mr. 
© Lovelace's.? | 

A very ſaucy and whimſical begin- 
; ning,“ thought l. | 

© Captain Tomlinſon, your ſervant,” 
addrefling herſelf to him with inimita- 
ble dignity. * I hope you did not take 


© amiſs my declining your viſit yeſterday. 


© ] was really incapable of talking upon 
© any ſubject that required attention.“ 

Capt. I am glad l fee you better now, 
Madam. I hope ] do.“ 

Cl. Indeed 1 am not well. I would 
© not have exculed myſelf trom atten}. 
ing you ſume hours ago, but in hopes 
© ] thould have been better. I beg your 
pardon, Sir, tor the trouble 1 have 
© given you; and ſhall the rather expect 
«it, as this day wilt, I hope, conelude 24 
« all U : 
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Thus ſet! thus determined!ꝰ thought 
1— Vet to have flept upon it — But 
| as what ſhe ſaid was capable of a good, 
as well as a bad conſtruction, I Would 
not put an unfavourable one upon it. 

Lovel,, The captain was ſorry, 
dear, he did not offer his attendance 
* the moment he arrived yeſterday. He 
* was afraid that you took it amiſs that 
© he did not.“ 

CJ. Perhaps I thought that my un- 
cle's friend might have wiſhed to lee me 
fas ſoon as he came. How we ſtared!) 
— But, Sir, [to me} * it might be con- 
* vement to you to deta'n him.” 

© The devil!” thought I—* So there 
© really was reſentment, as well as head- 
ache, as my good friend Mrs. Bevis 
| © obſerved, in her refuſing to ſee the 

© honeſt gentleman.” | 

Capt. You would detain me, Mr. 
Lovelace I was for paying my reſpects 
Sto the lady the moment I came.” 

CJ. Well, Sir,” [interrupting himJto 
* wave this; tor 1 would not be thought 
*captions—lt you have not ſuffered in- 
* convenience, in being obliged to come 
again, I ſhall be eaſy.” 

Capt. [ Hali-diſconcerted} ? A liitlein. 
* conven-ence, I can't ſay but I hare 
© ſuffered, 1 have, indeed, too many 
* aftairs upon my hands. But the defire 
© I have to ſerve you and Mr. Lovelace, 
tai well as to oblige my dear friend your 
uncle Harlowe, make great inconve- 
© niences but ſmall ones.“ 

Cl. * You are very obliging, Sir. 
Here is a great alteration ſince you 
© patted with us Jaſt.” 

Capt. * A great one indeed, Madam! 
« I was very much ſurprized at it, on 
© Thurſday evening, when Mr. Love- 
Mace conducted me to your lodgings, 
« where we hoped to find you.“ 

Cl. Have you any-thing to ſay to me, 
Sir, from my uncle himſelf, that re. 
© quires my private ear — Don't go, Ja- 
© dies,” [for the women ſtood up, and 
© offered to withdraw ]Þ—* If Mr, Love- 
© lace ſtays, Iam ſure you may.“ | 

I frowned. I bit my lip. I looked 
© at the women, and ſhook my head. 

Capt. 1 have nothing to offer, but 
© what Mr. Lovelace is a party to, and 
may hear, except one private wor 

© or two, which may be poſtponed tothe 
alt.“ 

C. © Pray, ladies, keep your ſeats.— 
© 'Things are altered, Sir, ſince 1 ſaw you- 
* You can mention nothing that rejates 
to me now, to which that gentieman Call 
be a party. | 


Cajt. * You ſurprize me, Madam! t 


*{tory !—And what I to 


am ſorry to hear this Sorry for your 
« uncle's lake Sorry for your ſake |— 
Sorry for Mr. Lovelace's fake 1—And 
«yet I am ſure he muſt have given 
greater occaſion than he has mentioned 
to me, or | 

Lovel. * Indeed, captain—Indeed, la- 
© dics—l have told you yu pait of my 


« fence was the truth: What I gonceal- 
«ed of my {tory was only what I appre- 
© hended would, if known, cauſe this 
gear creature to be thought more cen- 
«{orious than charitable.“ 


G. Well, well, Sir, ſay what yon 


© pleaſe. Make me as black as you 


« pleaſe. Make yourſelf as white as you 


can. I am not now in your power: 
that conſideration will comfort me for 


„ all.“ 


Capt. God forbid that I ſhould offer 
(ty plead in behalf of a crime, that a 
«woman of virtue and honour cannot 
* forgive! But ſurely, ſurely, Madam, 
« this is going too far. | 

(. Vo not blame me, Captain Tom- 
(]|nfon. I have a good opinion of you, 
' a5 my uncle's friend. But if you are 
Mr. Lovelace's friend, that is another 
thing; for my intereſts and Mr. Love- 
ace's muſt now be for ever ſeparated.” 

(apt. * One word with you, Madam, 
(it you pleaſe,'—ottering to retire. 

CJ. You may ſay all that you pleaſe 
„to ſay betore theſe gentlewomen. Mr. 
Lovelace may have ſecrets. I have 
gone. You ſeem to think me faulty: 
1 thould be glad that all the world 
knew my heart. Let my enemies fit 
in judgment upon my actions; fairly 
' {canned I fear not the reſult, Let 
' them even alk me my moſt ſecret 
' thoughts, and, whether they make for 
me, or againſt me, I will reveal them.” 

Capt. Noble lady! who can ſay as 
* you ſay!' 

The women held up their hands and 
tres; each as if the had ſaid, * Not 1.” 
No diſorder here!“ ſaid Miſs Raw- 
uns: but (judging by her own heart) 
a confounded deal of improbability, 1 
believe ſhe thought. 

* Finely aid, io be ſure,” ſaid the wi- 
low Bevis, ſurugging her ſhoulders. 

Mrs. Moore ſighed. 

Jack Belford, thought I, knows all 
"mine: and in this I am more ingenu- 
' 015 than any of the three, and a fit 
match for this paragon.” 

Cl. How Mr. Lovelace has found me 

: out here, I cannot tell. But ſuch mean 

(vices, ſuch artful, ſuch worſe than 
2 . diſguiſes put on, tg obtrude 
4 „52. 8 ; 


d you of my of- 
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* himſelf into my company; ſuch bold, 
* ſuch ſhocking untruths— 

Capt. * The favour of but one word, 
Madam, in private.“ ö 5 
Cl. In order to ſupport a right which 
© he has not over me!—O Sir! O Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon I think, I have rea- 
* ſor» to ſay, that the man (there he 

« ſtands!) is capable of any vileneſs!” 
The women looked upon one another, 
and upon me, by turns, to ſee how I 
bore it, I had ſuch dartings in my head 
at the inſtant, that I thought I ſhould 
have gone diſtracted. My brain ſeemed 
on fire. What would I have given ta 
have had her alone with me!—1 traverſed 
the room; my clenched fiſt to my fore- 
head. O that I had any-body here,“ 


thought I, that Hercules-like, when 


«* flaming in the tortures of Dejanira's 
« poiſoned ſhirt, I could tear in pieces !* 

Capt. Dear lady! fee you not how 
the poor gentleman— Lord, how have 
1 impoſed upon your uncle, at this 
© rate | How happy, did I tell him, I ſaw 
' ul How happy I was ſure you would 
be in each other!” 

CJ. Sir! you don't know how many 
© premeditated offences I. had forgiven 
* when I faw you laſt, before I could a 
* pear to you, what I hoped then I might 
for the future be !—But you may tell 
my uncle, if you pleaſe, that I cannot 
© hope for his mediation, Tell him, 
* that my guilt, in- giving this man an 
opportunity to ſpirit me away from my 
tried, my experienced, my natural friends, 
* (harſhly as they treated me) ſtares mg 
© every day more and more in the face; 
and ſtill the more, as my fate ſeems to 
© be drawing to a criks, according to 
© the malediction of my offended father !* 

And then the burſt into tears, which 
even affected that dog, who, brought to 
abet me, was himſelf all Belforded 
over. 

The women, ſo uſed to cry without 
grief, as they are to laugh without rea- 
fon, by mere force of example, [Con- 
found their prompritudes!] muſt needs 
pull out their handkerchiefs. The leſs 
wonder, however, as 1 myſelf, between 
confuſion, ſurprize, and concern, could 
hardly ſtand it. 

What's a tender heart good for !— 
Who can be happy that has a feeling 
heart ?—And yet thou'lt ſay, that he 
who has it not, mult be a tyger, and no 
mail. _. 

Capt. © Let me beg the favour of one 
© word with you, Madam, in private 
© 3nd that on my own account.“ | 

The women hezeupoen offered to re 
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tire. She inſiſted, that if tey went, 1 | 
ſhould not ſtay. | | 
Capt. Sir, bowing to me, ſhall I 
© beg—” | 

I hope, thought T, © that T may truſt 
this folemn dog, inſtructed as he is. 
« She does not doubt him. PFliſtay out 
© no longer than to give her time to fpcnd 
« her firſt fire.“ 

I then paſſively withdrew,* with the 
women—But with ſuch a bow to my 
'. goddeſs, that it won for me every heart 

nh that I wanted moſt to win; tor the 
| Haughty maid bent not her Knee in re- 
turn. N | 

The cenverſation between the captain 
and the lady, when we were retired, 
was to the following eftect : they both 
talked loud enough for me to hear them: 
the ſady from anger, the captain with 


delign; and thou mayeſt be ſure there, 


was no liſtener but mylelt. What 1 was 
imperfect in was ſupplied afterwards ; 
for I hat my vctium-leaved book to note 
all down, It ſhe had known this, per- 
haps ſhe would have been more ſparing 
of her invectives—and but pe net- 
ther. 
lle told her, that as her brother was 
abſolutely reſolved to ſec her; and as 
he himſelf, in compliance with her un- 
cle's expedient, had reported her mar- 
riage; and as that report had reached 
the ears of Lord M. Lady Betty, and 
the reſt ot my relations; and as he had 
been obliged, in conſequence of his firſt 
report, to vouch it; and as her brother” 
might find out where the was, and ap- 
ply to the women here, tor a confirma— 
tion or refutation of the marriage; he 
had thought himſelf obliged to counte- 
nance the report before the women: 
that this had embaraſſed him not a little, 
as he would not for the world that ſhe 
ſhould have cauſe toghink him capable 
of prevarication, contrivance, or dou— 
dle-dealing: and that this made him 
deſirous of a private converſation with 
her. 

It was true, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 42d given 
her conſent to ſuch an expedient, be- 
bevinz it was her wncle's; and little 


thinking, that it would lead to ſo many. 
Yet the might have known, 


errors. 
that one error is frequently the parent 
ot many. Mr. Lovelace had made her 
ſenlibſe of the truth of that obſervation, 
on more og caſions than one; and it was 


an obſery at that he, the captain, had 


Vale ion „the letters that was ſhewn 
her yelterday, | 


He hyped, that ſhe had no miſtruſt of 


him: that he had ho doubt of his ho- 


, 


nour. * If, Madam, you ſuſpect me 
„It you think me capable What 
man — The Lord be merciful to me |. 
What a man muſt you think me 

„ hope, Sir, there cannot be à man 
in the world who could deſerve to b 
« ſuſpected in ſuch a caſe as this. I 6; 
* not ſuſpect you, If it were poſſible 
there could be one ſuch man, 1 am ſure, 
Captain Tomlinfon, a father of child. 
ren, a man in years, of ſenſe, and ex. 
« perience, cannot be that man.” 

He told me, that juſt then, he thought 
he felt a ſudden flaſh from her eve, an 
eye-beam as he.called it, dart through 
his ſhivering reins; and he could not 
help trembling. 

The dog's conſcience, Jack No. 
thing elſe ul have felt half « dozen ſuch; 
flaſhes, ſuch eye-beams, .in as many dit. 


ferent converlations with this ſoul-pierc. 


ing beauty. 

- Her uncle, ſhe muſt own, was not ac. 
cuſtomed to think of ſach expeqdients: 
dut ſhe had reconciled this to herle!;, 
as the caſe was unhappily uncommoi ; 
and by the regard he had for her honour, 

This ſet the puppy's heart at calc, 
and gave him more courage. 

She aſked him, if he thought Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague intended hep 
a viſit? 

He had no doubt but they did, 

And does he imagine,” ſaid the, *thas 
« I conld be brought to countenance to 
them the report you have given out 

{1 kad hoped to bring her to this, Jah, 
or ſhe had not ſeen their letters. But I hid 
told the captain, that I believed 1 mv” 
give up this expectation. ] 

No. He believed, that I had not fur! 


a thought. He was pretty ſure, that | 


intended, when I ſaw ther, to tell the: 
(as in confidence) the naked truth. _ 

He then told her, that her uncle had 
already made fome ſteps towards a ge. 
neral reconciliation, © The moment, 
Madam, that be knows. you are really 
© married, he will enter into conference 
with your father upon it; having It 


* tually expreſſed to your mother, his de- 


© fire to be reconciled to you.“ 
© And what, Sir, ſaid my mother? 


What ſaid my dear mother?“ 


Wich great emotion ſhe aſked % 
queſtion; holding out her ſweet face, 
as the captain deſcribed her, with t* 
moſt earneſt attention, as it ſhe wow? 
ſhocten the way which his words wer 
to have to her heart. 1 

© Your mother, Madam, burſt inte 
* tears upon it: and your uncle was [0 


© penetrated by ker tenderneſs, that b. 
| 2 | . ceud 
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could not proceed with the ſubject. 
Fut he intends to enter upon it with 
her in form, as ſoon as he hears that 
the Ceremony is over.“ : 

Bu the tone of her veice ſhe wept. 
The dear creature, thought I, begins 
to relent !!——And I grudge the dog 
his eloquence. I could hardly bear the 
thought, that any man breathing ſhould 
have the power which I had lot, ot 
gerſuading this high-ſouled woman, 
theugh in my own favour. And, wouldit 
thou think it? this reflection gave me 
more unealinels at the moment, than 1 
felr from her reproaches, violent as they 
were; or than I had pleaſure in her ſup- 
poſed relenting. For thete is beauty in 
every-thins the ſays and does: beauty 
n her paſſion : beauty in her tears! — 
Hid the captain been a young fellow, 
ind of rank and fortune, %s throat 
would have been in danger; and I ſhould 
have thought very hardly of 4er. 

„0 Captain Tomlinfon,” ſaid ſhe, 
an know not what I have ſuffered by 
' this man's trange ways! He had, as 
uus not aſhamed to tell him yeſterday, 
© a plain path before him. He at firſt be- 
'traved me into his power: but when I 
i in it" There the ſtopt. Then 
lanung— O Sir, vou know not what 
* 1 {trange man he has been !—An un- 
polite, a rough-manner*d man !— ln 
race of his birth, and education, 
' ind knowledge, an unpolite man! — 
Aud lo acting, as if his worldly and 
(perional advantages fet him above 
hole graces which diſtinguiſh a gen- 
ur Mman;? 

© The tirſt woman that ever faid, or 
that ever thought ſo of me, that's my 
'comtort” thought J. — But this ({poken 
% ner wncle's friend behind my back) 
hs to heap up thy already 10v-tull 
nalure, deareſt !—lt is down in my 
velum- book. | 

(/, * When I look back on his whole 
behaviour to a poor young creature, 
tor Nau but a very young creature |) 
'1 cannot acquit him either of great 
ly, or of deep deſign.— And, lait 
'Wedneſday—? There the ſtopt; and 1 
Mppole turned away her face. 

| wontler the was not aſhamed to hint 
a what the thought ſo thametul; and 
Wat to a man, and alone with him. 

(opt. Far be it from me, Madam, 
'toutter to enter 100 cloſely into foten- 
der a* ſubject. Mr. Lovelace owns, 
that you have reaſon to be diſplealed 
eh him. But he ſo ſolemnly clears 

kimlelt to me, of premeditatedofience—' 


| 


| 


ö 


ö 


CJ. He cannot clear himſelf, Cap- 
* tain Tomlinſon, The people of the 
© houſe muſt be very vile, as well as he. 
«I am convinced, that there was a 
© wicked confederacy — But no more 
© upon ſuch a fubject.? y | 

Capt. Only one word more, Madam 
© lie tells me, that you promiſed to 
© pardon him. He tells me— 

© He knew, interrupted ſhe, that 


ohe deſerved not pardon, or he had not 
| ©extorted that promiſe from me. 


Nor 
* had I given it to him, but to ſhield my- 
elf from the vileſt outrage. 

Capt. I could with, Madam, inex- 
* cuſable as his behayiour has been, fince 
* he has /omething to plead in the reli- 
* ance he made upon your promſe ; that, 
tor the lake of appearances to theworld, 


und to avoid the miſchiefs that may 


* follow if you abſolutely break with 
him, you could prevail upon your na- 
* turally generous mind to lay an obliga- 


| © tion upon him by your forgiveneſs.“ 


Sne was filent. 

Capt. Your father and mother, Ma- 
* dam, deplore a daughter loſt to them, 
* whom your generolity to Mr. Love- 
* lace may reliore: do not put it to the 
« poſſible chance, that they may have 
* cauſe to deplore a double loſs ; the loſs 
ing of a /on, as well as a daughter, who, 


' © by his own violence, which you mav 


perhaps prevent, may be for ever loſt 
to them, and to the whole family.“ 

She panſed. She wept. She owned, 
that the felt the force of this argument. 

*I will be the making this iellow,“ 
thought J. | 

Capt. Permit me, Madam, to tell 
© you, that I do not think it would be 
difficult to prevail upon your uncle, 
if you intiſt upon it, to come up pri- 
© vately to town, and to give you with 
© his own hand to Mr. Lovelace Ex- 
* cept indeed your prelent miſunder- 
* {landing were to come 10 his ears.— 
© Betides, Madam, your brother, it is 
© likely, may at this very time be in 
© town; and he is reſolved to find you 
© out,” : 

(J. Why, Sir, ſhould I be fo much 
© atraid of my brother ? My brother has 
fin ured me, not 1 Am. Will my brother 
© offer to mie, what Mr. Lovelace has 
© offered ! —Wicked, ingrateful man! 


| © to inſult a friendleſs, unprotected crea- 


ture, made friendleſs by himſelf -E 
© cannot, Cannot think of lum in the 
© light L once thought of him. What, 
Sir, to put myſelt into the power of a 
© wretch, who has acted by ine with fo 
41 2 much 
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s pity, who ſhall excuſe me, if I do, 


« were I to ſuffer ever ſo much from him? 
No, Sir.-Let Mr. Lovelace leave 
me — Let my brother find me. I am 
not ſach a poor creature, as to be 
afraid to face the brother who has in- 
$ jured me.“ 

Capt. Were you and your brother 
"to meet only tv confer together, to ex- 
* poſtulate, to clear up ' difficulties, it 
«were another thing. But what, Ma- 
© dam, can you think will be the iſſue 
of an interview, (Mr. Solmes with him) 
* when he finds you wnmarried, and re- 
* ſolved never to have Mr. Lovelace; 
* ſuppoſing Mr. Lovelace were not to in- 
* terfere ; which cannot be imagined ?' 

Cl. Well, Sir, I can only ſay I am a 
very unhappy creature Il muſt reſign 
to the will of Providence, and be pati- 

«ent under evils, which tat will not per- 
mit me to ſhun., But I have taken my 
* meaſures. 
make me happy, narl have. I wait here 
* only for a letter from Miſs Howe. 
s Thar muſt determine me— 

© Determine. you as to Mr. Lovelace, 
* Madam ?* interrupted the captain. 
* Cl. I am already determined as to 
him.“ | | 
Capt. *If it be net in his favour, I 
have done. | 

f guments than I have uſed, and it would 
© be impertinent to repeat them. If you 
cannot forgive his oftence, I am ſnre 
dit muſt have been much greater than 
che has owned tome. If you are abſo- 
lutely determined, be plcated to let me 
© know what I ſhall jay to vour uncle? 
< You were pleated to tell me, that this 
© day would put an end to what you called 
© my trouble 1 ſhould not have thought 
it any, could 1 have been an hnmble 
« means of reconciling perſons of worth 
£ and honour to each other.” 

Here 1 entered with a fol-mn air. 
Lovel. Captain Tomlinſon, I have 
© heard a part of what has paſſed between 

* you and tlus unfergiving (however 
© otherwiſe excellent) lady. 1 am cut 
©to the heart to find the dear creature 
t ſo determined. I could not have be- 
_<heved it poſſible, with-ſuch proſpects, 
that 1 had ſo little fhare ip her eſteem, 
« Nevertheleſs I muſt do myſelf juſtice 
«with regard to the offence I was ſo un- 
© unhappy as to give, ſince I find vou 


« are ready to think it much greater than 


« jt really uus.“ | 

Cl. I hear not, Sir, your recapitu- 
e lations. | 
« {ole zudge ot inſi Its offered to my per- 
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ſubject. 


Mr. Lovelace can never 


cannot uſe ſtronger ar- 


I am, and ought to be, the 


2 


ſon. I enter not into diſcuſſion wi, 
© you, nor hear you on the fMockins 
And was going. 2 

I — myſelf between her and the door 
—* You may hear all I have to ſay, Ma. 
dam. My fault is not of ſuch a nature 
© but that you may. I will be a juſt ac. 
* cuſer of myſelt ; and will not wound 
© your ears.“ 

I then proteſted that the fire was x 
real fire. [So it was] I diſclaimed [le(; 
truly indeed] premeditation. I owned 
that I was hurried on by the violence of 
a youthful paſſion, and by a ſudden in. 
_ which few other perſons, in the 
ike ſituation, would have been able 16 
check : that I withdrew, at her con. 
mand and entreaty, on. the promiſe of 

ardon, without having offered the leaſt 
indecency, or any freedom, that would 
not have been forgiven by perſons of de. 
licacy, ſurprized in an attitude ſc charm. 
ing—Her terror on the alarm of fire, 
calling- for a ſoothing behaviour, and 
perſonal tenderneſs, the being ready to 
tall into fits: my hoped- for happy day ſo 
near, that I might be preſumed 10 be 
looked upon as a betrothed lover—And 
that this excuſe might be pleaded erer 
for the women of the houſe, that they, 
thinking us actually married, might 
ſuppoſe themſelves to be the leſs con- 
cerned to interfere on ſo tender an oc. 
cahon—There, Jack, was a bold inſinu. 
ation on behalf of the women! 

High indignation filled her diſdainful 
eye, eye-beam after eye- beam flaſhing 
at me. Every feature of her ſweet face 
had foul in it. Yet the ſpoke not. Per. 
haps, Jack, ſhe had a thought, that this 
plea for the women accounted for my con- 
trivance to have her paſs to them as 
married, when I firft carried her thither, 

Capt. Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay that 
* you did not well to add to the appre- 
* henſions of a lady ſo much ternhed 
( before.” 

The dear creature offered to go by 
me. I fet my back againſt the door, 
and beſought her to ſtay a few moments. 
„ had not ſaid thus much, my dearet 
creature, but for your ſake, as well a5 
© for my own, that Captain Tomlinſon 
© ſhould not think I had been viler than 
©1 was. Nor will I ſay one word more 
© on the ſubject, after I have appealed 
to your own heart, whether it was not 
© neceſſary, that I ſhould ſay /o muth; 
© and to the captain, whether otherwiſe 
© he would not have gone away with 4 
© much worſe opinion of me, if he had 
« judged of my offence by the violence ot 
« your reſentment.?“ 
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Capt. Indeed I fhould. T own I ſhould. 
« And I am very glad, Mr. Lovelace, 
« that you are able to detend yourlelf 
« thus far.“ | . 

(1, * That cauſe muſt be well tried, 
« where the offender takes his feat upon 
the ſame bench with the judge. -I ſub- 
mit not mine to men—Nor, — me 
leave to ſay, to you, Captain Tomlin- 
« ſon, though I am willing to have a 
good opinion of you. Had not the man 
been aſſured that he had influenced 


«you in his favour, he would net have 


© brought you up to Hampſtead. © * 
Capt. * That I am znffuenced, as you 


*callit, Madam, is for the fake of your 


uncle, and for your own take, more 
« (1 will ſay to Mr. Lovelace's face) than 
for his. What can I have in view, 
but peace and reconciliation? | have, 
« from the firſt, blamed, and I now, 
* again, blame Mr. Lovelace, for add- 
ing diſtreſs to diſtreſs, and terror to 
terror the lady, as yon acknowledge, 
Sir,? {looking valiantiy] ready before to 
« fall into fit . | 

Lovel. * Let meown to vou, Captain 
(Tomlinſon, that I have been a very 


 fanity, a very fooliſh man; and, it this. 


dear creature ever honoured me with 
ther love, an zngrateful one. But I have 
had too much reaſon to doubt it. And 
„this is now a flagrant proof that ſhe 
never had the value for me which my 
« proud heart wiſhed for; that, with 
ſuch proſpects be fore us; a day ſo near; 
ſettlements approved and drawn; her 
© uncle meditating a general reconcilia- 
tion, which, far ker ſake, not my own, 
vas deſirous to give into; ſhe can, for 
an offence fo really ſlight, on an occa- 
hon ſo truly accidental, renounce me 
for ever; and, with me, all hopes of 
that reconciliation in the way her uncle 
had put it in, and the had acquieſced 
* with; and riſque all conſequences, a- 
tal ones as they may too poſſibly be. — 
„By my ſoul, Captain Tomlinſon, the 
© dear creature muſt have hated me all 
the time the was intending to hunour 
me with her hand. And now ſhe muſt 
© relolve to abandon me, as far as 1 
know, with a preference in her heart 
of the moſt odious of men—1in favour 
of that Solmes, Who; as you tell me, ac- 
companies her brother: and with what 
hopes, with what view, accompanies 
*him!—How can 1 bear to think of 
„this!“ : 

Cl. It is fit, Sir, that you ſhould 
Judge of my regard for you, by your 
"own conſciouſneſs of demerit. Yet you 
"know, or you would not have dared 
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to behave to me as ſometimes you did, 
that you had more of ze than you de- 
« ſerved.” ' | | 
She walked from us; and then re- 
turning, „Captain Tomlinſon,* ſaid 
ſhe, * 1 will own to you, that I was not 
* capable of relolving to give my hand, 
* and——nothing but my hand. Have I nor 
given a flagrant proof of this to the 
© once moſt indulgent of parents? which 
has brought me into a diſtreſs, which 
© this man has heightened, when he 
* ought, in gratitude and honour, to 
have endeavoured to render it ſup- 
portable. I had even a Gras, Sir, in 
© his favour, 1 ſcruple not to own it. 
Long, (much too long!) bore I with 
his unaccountable* ways, attributing. 
* his errors to unmeantng gatety, and to 2 
want of know .ng what true delicacy, and 
© true generoſity, required from a heart 
ſuſceptible of grateful impreſſions to 
* one involved by his means in unhappy 
circumſtances. It is now wickedneſs in 
© him (a wickedneſs which diſcredits all 
his profeffons J to ſay, that his laſt cruel 
© and ungratetul inſult was not à preme- 
© ditated one - But what need I fay more 
of this inſult, when it was of ſuch a 
* nature, that it has changed that bias 


| „in his favour, and made me chuſe to 


* forego all the inviting proſpects he 


talks ot, and to run all hazards, to 


© free myſelt from his power?“ 
O my deareſt creature! how happy 


for us both, had I been able to diſcover 


* that bias, as you condeſcend to call it, 
through ſuch reſerves as man never 
encountered with!“ 5 
© He did diſcover it, Captain Tom- 
* linfon. He brought me, more than once, 
* {0 cron it; the more needleſsly brought 
me to own it, as 1 dare ſay his own 
* vemty give him no cauſe to doubt it; and 
gas 1 had apparently no other motive in 
* not being forward to own it, than my 
© too juſtly-tounded apprehenſions of 
his want of generoſity. in a word, Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon, (and now, that I am 
determined upon my meaſures, I the 
© leſs ſcruple to ſay it) 1 ſhould have de- 
© ſpiled myſelf, had l found myſelf ca- 
* pable of affectation or tyranny to the 
man I intended to marry. I have al- 
ways blamed the deareſt friend J have 
in the world for a fault of this nature. 
© In a word—? C 
Lovel. * And had my angel r-ally and 
indeed the favour for me ſhe 15 picaſed 
©to own? — Deareſt creature, forgive 
© me. Reſtore me to your good opinion, 
« Syrely I have not ſinne beyond for- 
* givenefs, You ſay, that 1 extorted 
* trom 
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from you the promiſe you made me. 
© But I could not have preſumed to 
make that promiſe the condition of my 
« obedience, had I not thought there 
* was room to expect forgiveneſs. Permit, 
„ beleech you, the proſpects to take 
« place, that were opening ſo agreeably 


before us. Iwill go to town, and bring 


« the licence. All difficulties to the ob- 
« taining of it are ſurmounted. Captain 
« Tomlinf{on ſhall he witneſs to the deeds. 


« He will be preſent at the ceremony on 


« the part ot your uncle. Indeed he 
gave me hope, that your uacle him— 
«felft— - | 

Capt. I did, Mr. Lovelace: and 1 
« will tell you my grounds fur the hope 
«] cave. I promiſed to my.dear friend 


,< —(Your uncle, Madam) that he (ſhould 


* give out, that he would take a turn 
with we to my little farm-houte, as ! 


'* call it, near Northampton, for a weck 


«or ſo.— Poor gentleman! he has of lats 
© been very little abroad! 1 oo viibly in. 
© deed dechning! — Change of air, it 
£ might be given out, was good for him. 
© But J fee, Madam, that this 1s too 
fender a ſubject.” | 

The dear creature wept. She knew 
how to apply as meant the captain's hint 


to the occofion of her uncle's declining 


ſtate of health. 

Capt. * We might indeed, I told him, 
« ſet out in that road, but turn ſhort to 
* town in my Chariot; and he might ſee 
« the ceremony performed with his own 
eyes, and be the defired father, as well 
© as the beloved uncle.” 

She turned from us, and wiped her 
eves. | 


| Capt. © And, really, there ſeem now 


«to be but two objections to this, as Mr. 
CHarlowe diſcouraged not the propoſal 
—Fhe one, the unhappy miſunder- 
* ſtanding between you; which I would 
not by any means he ſhould know ; 
é fince then? he might be apt to give 
s weight to Mr..James Harlowe's unjuſt 
$ ſurmiſes, The other, that it would 
« neceſſarily toccaſion ſome delay to the 
ceremony; which certainly may be 
performed in a day or two—[f— 

And then he reverently bowed to my 
goddeſs.-—Charming fellow!—But often 
did I curle my ſtars, for making me ſo 
much obliged to his adroitneſs. 

She was goiug to ſpeak ; but, not lik- 
ing the turn ot her countenance, (al- 
though, as 1 thonght, it's ſeverity and 
indignation ſeemed a little abated) I ſaid, 
and had like to have blown myſelt up 
by 'it—* One expedient 1 have jutt 
© thought of.“ - 


CLARYISSA HARLOWE; 


„to you !—Little did you think, I dar» 


— — 


C!. None of your expedients, Mr 
Lovelace! —I abhor your expedient 
© your 2?nventtons—l have had too many 
© of them.“ 

Lovel. * See, Captain Tomlinſon !—. 
See, Sir !—O how we expoſe vurlelve, 


(fav, that we. have lived in ſuch a con- 
tinued miſunderſtanding together! 
But you will make the beſt of it all, 
We may yet be happy. O that I could 
© have been aſſured, that this dear crea- 
ture loved me with the hundredth part 
* of the love 1 have tor fer /—OQur diff. 
* dgnces have Been mutual. I preſume 
* to fay, that the has tuo 1nuch punctilio: 
am afraid, that I have tov little, 
* Hence our difficulties. But 1 have a 
heart, Captain Tomlinſon, a heart that 
© bids me hope for her love, becauſe it 
is reſolved to deierve it as much as 
© man can deferve it. . 

Capt. I am indeed ſurpriged at what 
© 1 have ſeen and heard. Il detend not 
© Mr. Lovciace, Madam, in the oftence 
© he has given vou —As a father of 
« daughters myſelt, I cannot detend him; 
* though his fault ſeems to be lighter 
* than I had apprehended—But in my 
conſcience, Madam, 1 think you carry 
© your refeutment too high.“ 

J. * Too high, Sir !—Too high, ts 
* the man that might have been happy 
*1t he would !—Too high, to the man 
* that has held my fou/ in fuſpence an hun- 


© dred times, ſince (by artitice and de- 
,* ceit) he obtained a power over me !— 


Say, Lovelace, thyſelt ſay, Art thou 


© not the er Lovelace, who by infult- 


ing me, haſt wronged thine own hopes ? 
he wretch that appeared in vile 
diſguſſes, perfonating an old lame 


creature, ſecking for lodgings tor thy 


* ick wife ?-—Telling the gentlewomen 
© here, ttories all of thine own 1nven- 


tion; and aſſerting to them an hul- 
* band's right over me, which thou haf 


*not?—And is it' [Turning to the cap. 


tain] * to be expected, that I ſhould- 


give credit to the proteſtations of ſuck 
da mane” 

Lovel. * Treat me, deareſt creature, a* 
© you pleaſe, I will bear it: and yet 
your {corn and your violence have - 
© ed dagyers in my heart—But was it 
* poſlible, without thoſe diſguiſes, to 
© come at your ſpeech ?—And could | 
© loſe vou, it ſtudy, if invention, would 
put it in my power to arreit your anger, 
and give me hope to engage you to 
© confirm to me the promiſed pardon? The 
* addreſs I made to you before the wo- 
© men, as if the marriage-ceremony h 
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t paſſed; WAS in conſequence of what 
„aur uncle had adviſed, and what you 
id acquirſced with; and the rather made, 
; 4 your brother, and Singleton, and 
olmes, were refolved to find out 


- whether what was reported of your 


marriage were true or not, that they 
micht take their mealures according- 
ey; and in hopes to prevent that mil. 
«(hiet, which I have been but too ſtu- 
« dious to prevent, ſince this tameneſs 
t has but invited infolence from your 
' brother and his confederates.” | 
O thou ſtrange wretch, how thou 
„ talkeft !— But, Captain Tomlinſon, 
give me leave to fay, that, were U in- 
« clined to enter farther upon this ſub- 


(jet, I would appeal to Miſs Rawlins's 


' judgment. (W hom elſe have 1 to ap- 
«peal to?) She ſeems to he a perſon ot 
prudence and honour; but not to any 
© non's judgment, whether I carry my 
* rclentment beyond fit bounds, when [ 
reſolve— ' 

Capt. * Forgive, Madam, the inter- 
© ruption—But I think there can be no- 
' rcaſon for this. You ought, as you 
ald, to be the ole judge of indignities 
© offered you, The gentlewomen here 
'are ſtrangers to you. You will per- 
haps ſtay but a little while among 
*them, If you lay the fate of your cafe 
' betore any of them, and your brother 
* come to enquire of them, your uncle's 
intended mediation will be diſcovered ; 


„and rendered abortive—/ ſhall appear 


en a light that 1 never appeared in, 
In my hfe—ter thefe women may not 
' think themſelves obliged to keep the 
ect.“ 

Charming fellow! | 

C. O what difficulties has one fatal 
' fiep involved me in l- But there is no 
* neceſſity for fuch an appeal ta any- 
body. I am refolved on my meaſures.” 

(t. Abjolutely reſolved, Madam!“ 
„ ; 

Capt. * What ſhall I ſay to vour uncle 
' Harlowe, Madam ?—Poor gentleman! 
how will he be furprized !—You ſee, 
* Mr. Lovelace—You fee, Sir—' Turu— 
to me, with a Rouriſhing hand— 
ut you may thank yourſelf— And ad- 
mrably ſtalked he from us. 

* True, ty my foul,” thought I. I tra- 
verted the room, and bit my unperſua- 


9. 


be lips, now upper, now under, for 


vexation. - 

He made a prefound reverence to her 
—And went to the window, where lay 
h's hat and whip, and, taking them 
ip, opened the door. Child,“ ſaid 


© my ſervant to bring my horſe to the. 
door.“ 

Lotel. Vou won't go, Sir—I hope 
© yqu won't IM am the unhappieſt man 
© in the world !—You won't go—Yet 


alas But you won't go, Sir !—Therg 


* may be yet hopes that Lady Betty may 
have ſome — oof 

Capt. Dear Mr. Lovelace | and may 
© not my worthy friend, an affectionate 
* uncle, hope for / influence upon his 
© daughter-niece F—But I beg parden— 
© A letter will always find me diſpoſed 
© to ſerve the lady, and that as well for 
* her ſake, as for the ſake of my dear 
friend.“ 

She had thrown herſelf into a chair; 
her eyes caſt down : the was motionleſs, 
as in a profound ſtudy, | 

The captain bowed to her again : but 
met with no return to his bow. Mr. 
« Lovelace,” ſaid he, (with an airof equa» 
lity and independence) / am your's.” 

Still the dear unaccountable ſat as 
immoveable as a ſtatue; ſtirring neither 
hand, toot, head, nor eye—T never bee 
tore ſaw any one in ſo proſound a reve- 
rie, in ſo waking a dream. 

He paſſed by her to go aut at the door 
ſhe ſat near, though the paſſage by the 
other door was his direct way; and 
bowed again. She moved not. I will 
not diſturb the lady in her meditations, 


Sir. — Adieu, Mr. Lovelace—Ao far- 


© ther, I brfecch you.” 
oy ltarted, ſfighing—* Are you going, 
Sir #? 

Capt. am, Madam. I could have 
© been pla to do you ſervice; but 1 tee 
it is not in my power.“ 

She ſtood up, holding out one hand, 
with inimitable dignity and ſweetneſs. 
I am ſorry you are going, Sir!—E 
can't helpt it—1 have no friend to ad- 
vile with Mr. Lovelace has the art (or 
good fortune, perhaps I ſhould call it} 
© to make himſelt many. —Well, Sir 
it you will go, 1 cant help it.” 

(apt. I will not go, Madam;' his 
eyes twinkling. {Again feized with a 
fit of humanity!] 4 1 will not go, it my 
© longer ſtay can do you either ſervice or 
pleaſure.— What, dir,“ [Turning to 
me] what, Mr. Lovelace, was your 
© expedient?—Perhaps ſomething may 
© be offered, Madam 

She ſighed, and was ſilent. | 

© REVENGE, in, | to myſelf, * Reef 
« thy throne in my heart, —l/ the uſurper 
Lo vr once more drive thee from it, thou 
* wilt never regain, palin! 

Lowel. * What 1 haa thought of, what 


he, to !omebody he faw, pray, order | © 1 had intended to propole.“ [And I 
yp 1 13 | . ſighed j 
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fighed} was this, That the dear crea- 
«ture, if ſhe will not forgive me, as ſhe 
« promiſed, will ſuſpend the diſpleaſure 
® the has conceif ed againſt me, till Lady 
Betty arrives.—That lady may be the 
« mediatrix between us. This dear crea- 
© ture may put herſelf into ker protecti- 
* on, and accompany her down to her 
«* ſeat in Oxfordſhire. It is one of her 
© }adyſhip's purpoſes to prevail on her 
«* ſuppoſed new niece to go down with 
* her. It may pals to every-one but to 
Lady Betty, and to you, Captain Tom 
« linſon, and to your friend Mr. Har- 
«* jowe, (as he deſires) that we have been 
* ſome time married: and her being with 
* my relations, will amount to a proof 
to [James Harlowe, that we. are; and 
* our nuptials may be privately, and at 
s this beloved creature's pleaſure, ſo- 
* lemnized; and your report, captain, 
authenticated.“ a | 
Capt. Upon my honour, Madam,” 
clapping his hand upon his breaſt, © a 
* charming expedient !—This will an- 
« ſwer every end.” a 
She muſed—She was greatly perplex- 
ed—At laſt, * God direct me!“ ſaid the: 
I know not what to do—A'young un- 
* friended creature. Whom have I to 
© adviſe with !—Let me retire, it I can 


C retire.“ by” 


She withdrew with flow and trembling 
feet, and went up to her chamber, 


For Heaven's fake,” ſaid the pene- 


trated varlet, [his hands lifted up} * for 
Heaven's fake, take compaſhon upon 
this admirable woman I cannot pro- 
* ceed—I cannot procced—She delerves 
all things.“ | 

_- * Softly !—damn the fellow !—The 
* women are coming in,“ 

He ſobbed up his griet—turned about 
—hemmed up a more many accent— 
«© Wipe thy curſed eyes.'—He did. The 

| Junſhine took place on one cheek, and 
ſpread ſlowly to the other, and the tellow 
had his whole face again. 

The women all three came in, led by 
that ever- curious Miſs Rawlins. I told 
them, that the lady was gone up to con- 
tider of every-thing : that we had hopes 
of her. And ſuch a repreſentation we 
made of all that had paſſed, as brought 
either tacit or declared blame upon the 
fair-perverſe for hardneſs of heart and 
over-delicacy. | | 

The widow Bevis, in particular, put 
out one lip, toſſed up her head, wrink- 

led her forehead, and made {uch motions 
with her now lifted-up, now caſt-down 
eyes, as ſhewed, that the thought there 
was a great deal of pervetſeneſs and ate 
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fectation in the lady. Now. and. then 
ſhe changed her cenſuring looks to looks 
of pity of me—But, (ſhe ſaid) She loved 
not to aggravate !—* A poor bulineſ; 
© God help's ſnrugging up her ſhoulders, 
to make ſuch a rout about And then 
her eyes laughed heartily—[ndulgence 
was a good thing! Love was a good 
thing - But too much was too much! 
Miſs Rawlins, however, declared, af. 
ter the had called the widow Bevis, with 
a prudiſh ſimper, a comzcal gentlewoman | 
that there mult be ſomething in our ſtory, 
which the could not fathom ; and went 
from us iato a corner, and fat down, 
ſeemingly vexed that ſhe could not. 


LETTER XIX. 


NR. LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION, 


= E lady ſtaid longer above than we 
withed ; and I hoping that (lady- 
like) ſhe only waited for an invitation to 
return to us, defired the widow Bevis, 
in the captain's name, (who wanted to 
go to town) to requeſt the favour of her 
company. 

I cared not to ſend up either Miſs 
Rawlins or Mrs. Moore. on the errand, 
leſt my beloved ſhould be in a commu- 
nicatrve d:ſpofition; eſpecially ys the had 
hinted at an appeat to Miſs Rawlins; 
who, beſides, has ſuch an unbounded 
curioſity. 

Mrs. Bevis preſently returned with an 
anſwer, (winking and pinking at me) 
that the lady would follow her down, 
Miſs Rawlins could not but offer to re- 
tire, as the others did. Her eyes, how- 
ever, intimated that ſhe had rather ſtay, 
But they notibeing anſwered as ſhe ſeem- 
ed to wiſh, the went with the reſt, but 
with ſlower feet; and had hardly left the 
parlour, when the lady entered it by the 
other door; a melancholy dignity in her 
perſon and air. 

She ſat down. 
© fon, be ſeated ? 

He took his chair over-againſt her, I 
ſtood behind hers, that I might give him 
agreed-upon ſignals, ſhould there be oc- 
caſion tor them. 

As thus—A wink of the left-eye was 
to lignity, * Puſh that point, captain. 

A wink of the right, and a nod, was 
to indicate approbation of what he had 
ſaid. 

My fore-finger held up, and biting 
my lip, © Get off of that, as faſt as p9:- 
© five.) 

2 right forward nod, and a frown= 


Pray, Mr. Tomlin- 


- © Swear to it, captain. 


My whole ſpread hand, Tp take cost 
bi avec pre na, ay wt 
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not to Jay too muck on that particular ſub- 
. f. i 
* A ſcouling brow, and a poſitive nod, 
was to bid him 7 in temper. 

And theſe motions I could make, even 
thoſe with my hand, without holding up 


my arm, or moving my wriſt, had the 


women been there: as, when the mo- 
tons were agreed upon, I knew not but 
they would. 

She hemmed—T was going to ſpeak, 


to ſpare her ſuppoſed confuſion : but 


this lady never wants preſence of mind, 
when preſence of mind is neceliary ei- 
ther to her honour, or to that conſcious 
dignity which diſtinguiſhes her from all 
the women I ever knew. 

© | have been conſidering,” ſaid ſhe, 


eas well as I was able, of every thing 


© that has paſſed ; and of all that bas 
been ſaid; and of my uahappy luwati- 


on. I mean no ill—I wiſh no ill—to' 


any creature living, Mr. Tomlinſon. 
©] have always delighted to draw fa- 
© yourable rather than unfavourable con- 
cluſions; ſometimes, as it has proved, 
© for very bad hearts. Cenlorivuſneſs, 
whatever faults I have, is not naturally 
my fault—But, eircumſtanced as am ; 
© treated as I have been, unworthily 
treated, by a man who is full of con- 
f trivances, and glories in them—? 

Lovel.* My deareſt-life But I will 
not interrupt you.“ 

C/. Thus treated, it becomes me to 
© doubt — It concerns my honour to 
doubt, to fear, to apprehend— Your in- 


© tervention, Sir, is ſo ſeaſonable, fo 


© kind, for this man—My uncle's expe- 
dient, the firſt of the kind he ever, I 
believe, thought of! a plain, honeſt, 
© -00d-minded man, as he is, not af- 
t fefting ſuch expedients—Your report 
in conformity to it The conſequences 
'of that report—The alarm taken by 
my brother His raſh reſolution upon 
*1t—The alarm taken by Lady Betty, 
Land the reſt of Mr. Lovelace's relati- 
ons- The ſudden letters written to him 
* upon it, which, with vours, he thewed me 
All ceremony, among perſons born ob- 
' ſervers of ceremony, and entitled to value 
' themſelves upon their diſtincion, diſ- 
penſed with-— All theſe things have 
happened fo guck, and ſome of them 
' fo 'rafonable — | 
Joel. Lady Betty, you ſee, Ma- 
dam, in her letter, diſpenſes with pune- 
tio, avowedly in compliment to you. 
Charlotte, in hers, profeſſes to do the 
lame for the ſame reaſon. Good Ha- 


ven] that the reſpect intended you by. 


my relations, who, in every other eaſe, 
0. 52, 
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are really punctilious, ſhould be thus 
© conſtrued! They were glad, Madam, 
© to have an 1 to compliment 
you at my expeoce. Every one of my 
„family takes delight in rallying me. 
But their joy on the ſuppoſed occa- 
© flon—' . 

CJ. Do I doubt, Sir, that you have 
nat ſomething to ſay, for any-thing you 
* think fit o do? Iam ſpeaking to Captain 
© Tomlinſon, Sir. Iwill you would be 
© pleaſed ro withiraw—At leaſt to come 
* trom behind my chair.“ 

And ſhe looked at the captain, obſerv- 
inz,. no doubt, that his eyes ſeemed ts 
take leſſons from mine. | 

A fair match, by Jupiter! 

The captain was dilcuncerted. The 
dog had not had ſuch a bluſh upon his 
face for ten years before, I bit my lip 
for vexation: walked a out the room 
but, nevertheleſs, took my poft again 
and blinked with my eyes ts the captain, 
as a cautiun to him to take more care of 
hrs and then ſcouling with my brows, 
and giving the nod-poſitive, I as good 
as ſaid, * Reſent that, captain.“ | 

Capt. *1 hope, Madam, you have 
no ſuſpicion, that 1 am capable—? | 

C!. Be not diſpleaſed with me, Cap- 
* tain Tomlinſon. TI have told you, that 
I am not of a ſuſpicious temper. Ex- 
*cuſe me for the ſake of my ſincerity, 
* There is not, I will be bold to ſay, a 
© lincerer heart in the world, than her's 
before vou.“ a 

She took out her handkerchief, and 
put it to her eyes. | | 

I was going, at that inſtant, after her 
example, to vouch tor the honeſty of my 
heart ; but my conſcience Mennelled upon 
me; and would not ſuffer the meditated 
vow to pals my lips.— “ A deviliſh thing,“ 
thought 1, for a man to be ſo little him- 
* ſelt, when he has the moſt occaſion for 
© himſelf!” 

The villain "Tomlinſon looked at me 
with a ruefu! face, as if he begged leave 
to cry for company. It might have been 
as well, if he 4adcried. A feeling heart, 
or the rokens of it given by a ſenſ bie 
eye, are very reputable things, when 
kept in countenance by the occaſion. 

And here let me fairly own to thee, 
that fwenty t mes in this trying Convers 
ſation I faid to myſelf. that could 1 have 
thought, that | thould have had all this 
trouble, and incurred all this guilt, I 
would have been honeſt at firft. But 
why. Jack. is this dear creature ſo lovely; 
yet ſo invincible ?—Ever heardſt thou 


beiore, 11! the ſweets of May bloſſomed 
in December? | 
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Capt. * Be pleaſed—be pleaſed, Ma- 
« dam—if you have doubts of my ho- 
©E-nour—? | 

A whining varle!! He ſhould have 
been quite angry—For what gave I him 
the nod-poſitive ? He ſhould have ſtalk- 


ed again to the window, as for his Whip 


and hat. ; 

CJ. IJ am only making ſuch obfer- 
* vations as my youth, my inexperience, 
and my prefent unhappy circumſtances, 


ſuggeſt to me—A Worthy heart (ſich, 


„ hope, is Captain Temlinſon's) need 
not fear an examination — need not 
©fear being looked into — Whatever 
© doubts that man, who has been the 
C _ of my errors, and, as my ſevere 
© father unprecated, the punfher of the 
© errors he has cauſed, might have had of 
ine, or of my honour, I would have 
* forgiven him for them, it he had fairly 
* propoſed them to me: for ſome doubts 
* perhaps /e a man might have of the 
future conduct of a creature whom he 
could induce to correſpond with him 
Cagainlt parental proſtibition, and againſt 
© the lights which her own judgment threw 
in upon her; and if he had propounded 
© them tome like aman and a gentleman, 
I would have been glad of the oppor- 
© tunity given me to clear my intentions, 
© and to have ſhewn myſelf entitled to 
© his good opinion—And I hope you, 
Sir—' 2 
Capt. I am ready to hear all your 
c doubts, Madam, and to clear them up.” 
CJ. I will only put it, Sir, to your 
* confcience and honour—? 
The dog ſat uneafy: he ſhuMKReqd with 
his feet: her eye was upon him: he was 
therefore, after the 2 he had met 
with, afraid to look at me tor my mo— 
tions; and now turned his eyes towards 
me, then fromme, as it he u ould wnlook 
his own looks. 5 „ 
C!. That ail is true, that you have 
e written, and that von have told me!“ 
I gave him a right-forward nod, and 
a frown—is much as to ſay, * Swear to 
6 ze, captain. But the varlet did not 
round 11 off as I would have had him. 
However, ke averred that it was. 
He had hoped, he ford, that the cir- 
cumſtances with which his commiſfion 
was attended, and what he had commu— 
nicated to her, which he could not know 
but from vs ear friend her uncle, miglit 
have ſhielded him even from the ſhadow 
of ſuſpiciun-—4 But I am contented,” ſaid 
he, ſtammeting, „to be thought—to be 


© thonght—what—what vou pleaſe to 


© think me-—till— til! 


you are {atisned—" 
A whore's-bird ! 


* 


0 


Cl. The circumſtances you refer to, 
© I muſt own, ought to ſhield you, Sir, 
from ſuſpicion—But the man before 
© you is a man that would make an an- 
gel ſuſpected, ſhould that angel plead 
for him.“ a 

I came forward Traverſed the room 
— Was indeed in x bloody paſſion—“ 1 
© have no pafience, Madam! — And 
again I bit my unperſualive lip. 

Cl. * No man ought to be impatient 
© at imputations he is not aſhamed to de- 
© ſerve. An innocent man well not be 
« outragerons upon ſuch imputations. 
© A guilty man cught not.“ {Moſt excel. 
lently would this charming creature cap 
{ſentences with Lord M.!J But I am 
© not now trying you, Sir, [to me] * on 
© the foot of your merits. - I am only ſor- 
© ry, that I am conftrained to put queſ. 
© tions to this worthier gentleman,” [Wor. 
thier gentleman, Jack !J which perhaps 
© I ought not to put, ſo far as they re. 
* gard himſelf. —And I hope, Captain 
* Tomlinſon, that you, who know not 
Mr. Lovelace ſo well, as, to my un- 
© happineſs, I do, and who have chil. 
© dren of your een, will excuſe a poor 
* young creature, who is deprived of all 
* worldly protection, and who has been 
inſulted and endangered by the mot 
* deſigning man in the world, aud perhaps 
© by a confederacy of his creatures.” 

There the ſtopt; and ſtood up, and 
looked at me; fear, nevertheleſs, ap- 
parently mingled with her anger. And 
ſo it onght. I was glad, however, of 
thus poor ſign of love—No one tears 
whom they value not. 

* Women's tongues were licenſed,” 1 was 
going to ſay—But my confcience would 
not let me call her a woman; nor uſe ta 
her ſo vulgar a phraſe. I could only 
rave by my motions ; lift up my eyes, 
{pread my hands, rub my face, pull my 
wig, and look like a fool. Indeed, I 
had a*great mind to run mad. Had ! 
been alone with her, I Would; and ſhe 
tbould have taken conſequences: | 

The captain interpoſed in my behalf; 
gently, however,. 2nd as a man not quit? 
ture that he was himſelf acquitted. Some 
ot the pleas we had both inſiſted on, he 
again enforced—And, ſpeaking lon— 
* Poor gentleman !* ſaid he, who can 
© but pity him !—Indeed, Madam, it is 
© eaſy to ſee, with all his failings, tlie 
power you have over him!“ : 

C. I have no pleaſure, Sir, in diſ- 
© trefling any one Not even Aim, who 
* has ſo much diſtreſſed ne. — But, Sir, 
when 1 THINK, and when I fee him 


before me, I cannot command my _=_ 


per 
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«per !—Indeed, indeed, Captain Tom- 
« linſon, Mr. Lovelace has not acted by 
« me either as a grateful, or a generous 


man; nor even as a prudent one !—He 


« knows not, as I told him yeſterday, 
« the value of the heart he has inſulted !” 

There the angel ſtopt; her handker- 
chief at her eyes. l | 

O Beiford, Belford | that ſhe ſhould 
ſo greatly excel, as to make me, at times, 
appear as a villain in my own eyes] 

l beſought her pardon. I promiſed, 
that it ſhould be the ſtudy of my whole 
life to deſerve it. My faults, 1 faid, 
whatever they had been, were rather 
faults in her apprehenſion, than 1n fad. 
1 beſouzht her to give way to the ex- 

edient J had hit upon—1 repeated it. 

he captain enforced it, for her uncle's 
ſake. I once more, fur the ſake of the 
general reconciliation; for the fake of 
all my family ; for the ſake of prevent- 
ing further miſchief. 

She wept. She ſeemed ſtaggered in 
her reſolution She turned from me. 1 
mentioned the letter of Lord M. 
ſought her to relign to Lady Betty's me- 
tation all our ditterences. if ſhe would 
not torgive me before ſhe ſaw her. 

She turned towards me—She was go— 
ing to ſpeak ; but her heart was full— 
And again ſhe turned away her face— 
Then, half-turning it to me, her hand- 
kerchiet at her eyes“ And do you really 
* and indeed expect Lady Betty and Mits 
Montague ?—And do you—' Again 
ſte ſtopt. | 

[| :a(\wered in a ſolemn manner. 

She turned from me her whole face, 
and pauſed, and ſeemed to conſider. 
But, in a paſſionate accent, again turn- 
ing towards me, [O how difficult, Jack, 
tor a Harlowe ſpirit to forgive |J—* Let 
her ladythip come, it ſhe pleaſes,” ſaid 
ſhe—* 1 cannot, cannot with to ſee her 
'—And if 1 did fee her, and ſhe were 
to plead for you, I cannot with to hear 
' her !— The more In, the leſs I can 
' forgive an attempt, that I am convinc- 
'ed was intended to ae e.“ [A 


plaguy ſtrong ward for the occaſion, ſup- 


poling the was riglit!] What has my 
conduct been, that an inſult ot fuck a 
nature ſhould be offered to me, as it 
would be a weakneſs in me to forgive 
"lam ſunk in my own eyes And how 
can ] receive a viſit that. muft depreſs 
me more? 

The captain urged her in my favour 
with greater earneſtneſs than before. We 
bath even clamoured, as I may ſay, for 
niercy and forgiveneſs. [Diaſt thou 


ver hear the good folks talk of tæking 


I be- 


| 
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Heaven by ſtorm? T Contrition repeat - 
edly avowed—A total re formation pro- 
miſed The happy expedient again urg - 


C!. I have taken my meaſ.'res, I 
© have gone too far to recede, or to wi/h 
to recede. My mind is prepared tor 
* adverſity, That I have not deſ-rved 
the evils I have met with, is my con- 
* ſolation.—l have written to Miſs Howe 
© what my intentions are. My heart is 
not wth you—lt is againſt you, Mr. 
Lovelace. I had not written to you as 
I did in the letter I left behind me, had 
I not reſolved, whatever became of me, 

© to renounce you for ever.“ 

I was full of hope now. Severe as her 
expreſſions were, I faw ſhe was afraid 
that 1 ſhould think of what the had writ- 
ten. And, indeed, her letter is violence 
itſelf. Angry people, Zack, ſhould never 
wrete whale their paſſion holds. 

Lovel. * The ſeverity you have ſhewn 
me, Madam, whether by pen or by 
* ſpeech, thall never have place in my 
* remembrance, but for your honour. In 
the light you have taken things, all is 
© deſerved, and but the natural refult 
« of virtuous reſentment; and I adore 
© you, even for the pangs you have given 
me.“ , 

She was filent. She had employment 
enough with her handkerchief at her 
eyes. | 
TH © You lament ſometimes, that 
© you have no friends of your own ſex to 
©confult with. Miſs Rawlins, I muſt 
© contels, is too inquiſitive to be conſid- 
ed in. [1 liked not, thou mayeſt think, 
her appeal to Miſs Rawlins.) * She may 
* mean well. But never in my life knew 
© a perſon who was fond of prying into 
© the ſecrets of others, that was fit to be 
© truſted. The curiofity of ſuch is go- - 
« yerned by pride, which is not grati- 
© fied Hut by whiſpering about a ſecret 
„till jt becomes publick, in order to 
© thew either their conſequence, or their 
* ſagacity. It is ſo in every caſe. What 
man or woman, who is covetous of porwery 
© or of wea'th, is covetous of either, for 
«© the ſake of making a right uſe of it 
© But in the ladies of my family you muy 
* contide. It is their ambition to think 
© of you, as one of themſelves. Renew 
© but your conſent to paſs t the world, 
* for the ſake of your uncle's expedient, 
© and for the prevention of miſchief, as 
«© a lady ſome time married. Laoy Betty 
may be acquiinted with the naked 
truth; and you may (as fe hopes you 
© will) accompany her to her ſeat; and, 


« if it mu? be fo, conſider me as in a ſtate 
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cepted or rejected, as I may appear to 
« deſerve.? | | 
The captain again clapt his hands on 
his breaſt, and delared upon his honour, 
that this was a propoſal, that were the 
caſe that of his own daughter, and ſhe 
were not reſolved upon immediate mar- 
riage, (which yet he thought by far the 
more elegible choice) he ſhould be very 


much concerned, were ſhe to refuſe it. 


Cl. Were | with Mr. Lovelace's re- 
* lations, and to paſs as his wife to the 
© world, I could not have any choice. 
© And how could he be then in a ſtate of 
© probation -O, Mr. Tomlinſon, you 
© are too much his frzend to ſee into his 
© drift.? 

© Capt. © His friend, Madam, as I faid 
© before, as | am yours and your wncle's, 
© for the ſake of a general reconciliation, 
* which muſt begin with a better under- 
* ſtanding between yourſelves.” 

Fovel. © Only, my deareſt lite, reſolve 
© to attend the arrival and viſit of Lady 
Betty: and permit her to arbitrate 
between us.“ T 

Capt. There can be no harm in tat, 
© Madam. Yon can ſufter no inconve- 
If Mr. Lovelace's 
* offence be ſuch, that a woman of La- 
dy Betty's character judges it to be 
* unparconable, why then— | 

Cl. TInterrupting; and to me] «If I 
© am not invatied by you, Sir—lt 1 am 
(as I ought to be) my own miſtreſs, I 
think to ſtay here in this honeſt houſe' 
[And then had I an eye-bean, as the 
captain calls it, flaſhed at me} till ! 
* receive a letter from Miſs Howe. 
„That, I hope, will be in a day or two. 
If in that time the ladies come whom 


© you expect. and if they are detirous to 


* ſee the creature whom you have made 
* unhappy, I ſhall know whether 1 can 
or cannot receive their viſit.“ 

She turned ſhort to the door, and re- 
tiring went up ſtairs to her chamber. 

O Sir,” ſaid the captain, as ſoon as 
ſhe was gone, * what an angel of a wo- 
man is this! I have been, and 1 am, a 
very wicked man. But if any-thing 
* ſhould happen amiſs ro this admirable 
* lady, throush my means, I ſhall have 
more cauſe for felf-reproach, than ter 


all the bad actions of my life put toge- 


ther.“ 

And his eyes gliſtened. 

Nothing can happen amiſs, thou 
* forrowtul dog !—\V hat can happen 
« aitiis?—Are we to form our opinion 
of things by the romantick nottons of 
*a girl, who ſuppotes that to be the 
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of penitence or probation, to be ac- 


© greateſt which is the ſlighteſt of evils} 


Have I not told thee our whole tory ? 


Has ſhe not broken her promiſe ? Did 
I not generouſly. ſpare her, when in 
* my power? I was decent, though ! 
© had her at ſuch advantage. Greater 
© liberties have I taken with girls of 
character at a common romping- bout, 
© and all has been laughed off, and hand. 
kerehief and headcloths adjuſted, and 
petticoats ſhaken to rights, in my pre. 
© ſence. Never man, in the like cir. 
© cumſtances,. and reſolved as I was re. 
* ſolved, goaded on as I was goaded on, 
© as well by her own ſex, as by the im. 
« pulſes of a violent paſſion, was ever 
* ſo decent. Yet what mercy does ſhe 
© ſhew me ? | | 
Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was ſuch 
another unfortunate one as thyſelf—Hiz 
arguments ſerving to confirm me in the 
very purpoſe he brought them to pre. 
vail upon me to give up. Had he left 
nie to myſelf, to the tenderneſs of my 
own nature, moved as I was when the 
lady withdrew ; and had he ſat down, 


and made odious faces, and ſaid nothing; 


it is very poſſible, that 1 ſhould have 
taken the chair over-againſt him which 
ſhe had quitted ; and have cried and 
blubbered with him for half an hour 
together. 
me To pretend to convince a man, who 
knows in his heart that he js doing 
a wrong thing! He mult needs think, 
that this would put me upon trying 
what I could fay for myſelf; and when 
the excited compunction can be carried 
from the heart to the lips, it muſt evapo- 
rate in words, | 

Thou perhaps, in this place, would 
have urged the ſame plea that he urged. 
What I anſwered to him therefor? may 
do for thee, and ſpare thee the trouble 
of writing, and me of reading, a good 
deal of nonſenle. l 

Capt. You were pleaſed to tell me, 
Su, that yen only propoſed 0 try ler 
virtue; and that you believed you 
© ſhould actually marry her.“ 

Lovel. * So 1 ſhall, and cannot help 
© jt, Ihave no doubt but 1 ſhall. And 
© as to trying her, is ſhe not now in the 
© height of her trial? Have I not reaſon 
* to think that ſhe is coming about? 1s 
© ſhe not now yielding up her reſent- 
ment for an attempt which ſhe thinks 
© the ought t to forgive i—And if [h? 
© do, may ſhe not forgive the 4 ct. 
* :mpeF—Can ſhe, in a word, relent 


'* that more than ſhe does this F— Women 


© often, for their own ſakes, will keep 
the laſt ſecret ; but will oftentatiou!! 


But the varlet to argue with 
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«din the ears of gods and men with their 
clamours upon a ſucceſsleſs offer. It 
« was my folly, my weakneſs, that I gave 
her not more cauſe for this her unſpar- 
ing violence! : 41 

(apt. O Sir, you will never be able 
« to ſubdue this lady without force.” 

Lovel. Well then, puppy, muſt I not 
t endeavour io find a proper time and 
place : a 

catt. Forgive me, Sir! But can you 
« think of force to ſuch a fine creature ?? 

Lovel. © Force, indeed, I abhor the 
thought of; and for what thinkeſt thou, 
have I taken all the pains I have taken, 
and engaged fo many perſons in my 
«cauſe, but to avoid the neceſlity of ti- 
« olent compulſion ? But yet, imagineſt 
thou that I expect direct 7 from 
ſuch a lover of forms as this lady is 
«known to be! Let me tell thee, M Do- 
nad, that thy maſter Belford has urg- 
«ed on thy ſide of the queſtion all that 
«thon canſt urge. Muſt 1 have every 
i ſorry fellow's conſcience to pacify, as 
well as my own?—By my foul, Pa- 
trick, the has a friend here? {clapping 
my hand on my breaſt] * that pleads for 
her with greater and more irreſiſtible 
$ eloquence, than all the men in the 
© world can plead for her. And had the 
nat eſcaped me ¶— And yet how have I 
EC anfwered the firit deſign of trying her, 
and in ker the virtue of the moſt vir- 
tuous of the ſex? —Perſeverance, man? 
4 Perſeverance — What wouldſt thou 
© have me decline a trial that may make 
for the honour of a ſex we all ſo dearly 
G love ?? 

Then, Sir, you have no thoughts— 
© no thoughts—' [looking ſtill more ſor- 
* rowfully] * of marrying this wonder- 
ful lady :“ | 

Ves, yes, Patrick, but I have, But 
© let me, firſt, to gratity my pride, bring 
© down hers. Let me fee, that the loves 
me well enough to forgive me for my 
* own fake. Has ſhe not heretofore la- 
* mented, that the ſtaid not in her fa- 
* ther's houſe, though the conſequence 
* mult have been, if ſhe kad, that ſhe 
* muſt have been the wite of the odious 
* Solmes? If now ſhe be brought to 
conſent to be mine, ſeeſt thou not 
that the reconciliation with her detefted 
| relations is the inducement, as it always 
Mas, and not love of me F—Neither her 
« Virtue nor her love can be eſtabliſhed 
« but upon full trial; the /aft trial—But 
it her refiſtance and reſentment be 
« {nch as hitherto J have reaſon to ex- 


« pect they will be, and if I find in that | = 


« reſentment leſs of hatred of me, than of 
tlie act, then ſhall ſhe be mine in her 
= 
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© own way. Then, hateful as is the 
* life of ſhackles to me, will I marry ler.“ 

Well, Sir, I can only ſay, that Jam 
© dough in your hands, to be moulded 
© into what ſhape you pleaſe. But if, as 
J ſaid befere— | 

None of thy /atds: before, Patrick. 
remember all thou ſaidſt And I 
© know all thou canſt further ſay — Thou 
dart only, Pontius Filate like, waſhing 
thine own hands (don't 1 know thee?) 
that thou mayſt have ſomething to 
© filence thy conſcience with by loading 
* me. Burwe have gone too far to re- 
© cede. Are not all our engines in rea- 
dineſs ?—Dry up thy forrowful eyes. 
© Let unconcern and heart's caſe once 
more take poſſeſſion of thy ſolemn 
features. Thou haſt hitherto per- 
© formed extremely well. Shame not 
thy paſt by thy /uture behaviour ; and 
a rich reward awaits thee. It thou art 
© dongh, 6e dough ;? and 1 flap'd him on 
the thoulder—* Reſume bur thy former 
© ſhape—Aand Pll be antwerable for the 
* event.? 

He bowed aſſent and compliance: 
went to the glaſs; and began to untwiſt 
and unſadden his features: pull'd his 
wig right, as if that, as well as his head 
and heart, had been diſcompoſed by 
his compunction; and once more be- 
came old Lucifer's and mine. 

But didit thou think, Jack, that there 
was ſo much —What-ſhall-I-call-it ?- 
In this Tomlinſon ? Didſt thou imagine, 
that ſuch a fellow as that had bowels? 
That nature fo long dead and buried in 
him, as to all human effects, ſhould 
thus revive and exert itſelf ? Vet why ' 
do I aſk this queſtivn of thee, who, to 
my equal furprize, haſt ſhewn, on the 
fame occaſion, the like compaſſionate 
ſenſibilities? | 


As to Tomlinſon, it looks as if po- 
verty had made him the wickec fellow 
he is; as plenty and wantonneſs have 


made us what we are. Neceſſity, after 
all, is the teſt of principle. But what is 
there in this dull word, or thing, called 
HONESTY, that even I, who cannot in 
my preſent views be ferved by it,cannot 
help thinking even the accidental ema- 
nations of it amiable in Tomlinſon, 
though demonſtrated e 


and judging better of iim tor being capa- 


| 


ble of tuch ? 

LETTER XX. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


T2 S debate between the captain 
and me was hardly over, when the 


three 
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three women, led by Mifs Rawlins, en- mould again be able to attend us u 7 
tered, hoping no intruſion —But very | Hampſtead before he went home. 
deſirous, the maiden ſaid, to know if | And yet, as every-thing was drawing 


we were likely to accommodate. towards a Criſis, | did not intend tha c 
O yes, I hope fo. You know la- | he ſhould leave Hampſtead this night. Fe 
dies, that your ſex muſt in theſe caſes, A meſſage to the above effect wa; a 
< preferve their torms. They muſt be | carried up, at my defire, by Mrs. Moore: 8 
* courted to comply with their on hap- | with the captain's compliments, and to 4 
© pineſs. A lucky expedient we have | know if ſhe had any commauds for him 
hit upon. The uncle has his doubts | to her uncle ? | 
* of our marriage. He cannot believe, But I hinted to the women, that it 
' * nor will any-body, that it is poſſible | would be proper for them to withdray, K 
© that a man fo much in love the lady | if the lady did come down; leſt ſhe ſhould i 


© ſo deſirable— I not care to be ſo free before them on a 
They all took the hint It was a very | a propoſal ſo particular, as ſhe would k 
extraordinary Cale, the two widows al. | be to us, who had offered it to her con- 
Jowed. Women, Jack, [as I believe 1 | ſideration. : 
have obſerved elſewhere] have a high Mrs. Moore brovght down word, that i 
opinion of what they can do for us.— | the lady was following her. They all 
Miſs Rawlins detired me, if Ipleaſed, to | three withdrew; and the entered at one i 


r 
« 2 oO 
- — 
> as 
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Jet them know the expedient; and looked | door, as they went out at the other, 4 

as if there was no need to proceed in the The captain accoſted her, repeatin | 

reſt of my ſpeech. the contents of the-meſſage ſent up; . 

U begged, that they would not let the | deſired ſhe would give him her com. ; 
lady knowl had told them what this ex- mands in relation to the report he was | 

pedient was; and they ſhould hear it. | to make to her uncle Harlowe. | 
They promiſed. ©1 know not what to ſay, Sir, nor 


It was this: that to oblige and ſatisfy | * what I would have you 40 ſay, to my | 
Mr. Harlowe, the ceremony was to be | uncle Perhaps you may have buſinetz | 
again performed. He was to be private- | in town—Perhaps you need not fee my 
\ dy preſent, and to give his niece to me |} © uncle, till I have heard from Mik 

with his own hands—And the was retir- | Howe; till after lady Betty—l don't | 
ed to conlider of it, © know what to ſay.” 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I have provided I implored the return of that value, 
an excuſe, to fave my veracity to the | which the had fo generouſly acknow- 
women here, in caſe I ſhonld incline to | ledged once to have had for me. I pre- 
marriage, and fhe would chute to have | fumed, I ſaid, to flatter myſelf that La- 
Mts Rawlins's aſſiſtance at the ceremo- dy Betty, in her own perſon, andinthe 
ny. Nor doubted I to bring my tair- | name of all my family, would be able, 
one to ſave my credit on this occaſion, | on my promiſed reformation and con. 
if I could get her to conlent to be | trition, to prevail in my favour, eſpe- 
mine. 4 cially as our proſpects in other reſpects 

A charming expedient!* cried the | with regard to the general reconciliati- 
widow. They were all three readv to | on withed for were ſo happy. But let 
clap their hands for joy upon it. Wo- | me owe to your own generofity, my 
men love to be married twice 2t leatt, | © deareſt creature,* ſaid I, © rather than 
Jack; though not indeed to the {ame | © to the mediation of any perſon en earth, 
man, Andalt bieſſed the reconciliatory | the forgiveneſs Jam an humble fſunor 
ſcheme, and the propoſer of it; and, | * for. How much more agreeable tv 
ſuppolias tcame from thacaptuin, they | © yourſelf, O beſt beloved of my foul, 
locked at him with pleaſure, while his | © mutt it be, as well as ob/;ging to me, that 
face lh ned with the applanſe implied. | © your firſt perſonal knowledge of my 
He ſhould think hiinfe't very happy, if | © relations, and theirs of you, (for they 
he could bring about .a general recon- | * will not be denied attending von) 
ciliation; and he. flouriſhed with his | © thould not be begun in recriminations, 
head like my man Will, on his victory | in appeals! As Lady Betty will be 
over old, Crimes; bridling by turns, | © here ſoon, it will not perhaps be pol- 
like Mifs. Rawlins in the height of a | © ſible for you to receive her viſit with 
prudith fir, © a brow abſolutely ſerene. But deart!, 

But now it was time for the captain to | *« dearett creature, 1 befeech you, det 
think of returning to town, having a | *the miſunderitanding paſs as a flight 
great deal of bulineſs to diſpatch before | © one—As a miſunderſtanding cleared 
morning: nor was he certain that he | © up. Appeals give pride and 1 * 

ö f Ol 


+ ority to the perſons appealed to, and | 
« 1re apt to lefſen the appellant, not only 
ein their eye, but in her own. Exalt 

© not into judges thoſe who are prepar- 

: ed to take leſſons and inſtructions from 
«you. The individuals of my family 
© are as proud as I am ſaid to be. But 
they will cheerfully refign to your ſu- 
periority—You will be the firſt woman 

c of the family in every- one's eyes.” 

This might have done with any other 
woman in the world but tis; and yet 
ke is the only woman in the world of 
whom it may with truth be ſaid. But 
thus, angrily, did ſtre diſclaim the com- 
pliment. 0 
ves, indeed P—{ And there ſhe ſtopt 
2 moment, her ſweet boſom heaving 
with a noble diſdain J“ Cheated out of 
emyſelf from the very firſt !—A fugi- 


tive from my own family! Renounced 


by my relations! Inſulted by you !— 


t —Laying humble claim to the pro- 


# teftion of yours is not this the light 
ein which I muſt appear not only to 
(the ladies of your family, but to all 
(the world? — Think you, Sir, that in 
theſe circumſtances, or even had I 
deen in the happieſt, that I could be af. 
fected by this plea of undeſerved ſu- 
' pertority ?—Y ou are a ſtranger to the 
mind of Clarifſa Harlowe, it you think 
i her capable of ſo poor and ſo undue a 
pride ! 

She went from us to the further end 
of the room. 

The captain was again affected 
Excellent creature! I called her; and, 
reverently approaching her, urged fur- 
ther the plea J had laſt made. 

© it is but lately,“ ſaid 1, „that the 
opinions of my relations have been 
more than indifferent to me, whether 
good or bad; and it is for your ſake, 
(more than mpyown, that I now wiſh to 
Hand well with my whole family. 
Ihe principal motive of Lady Berty's 
coming up, is to purchaſe preſents for 
the whole, family to make on the hap- 
*py occahon. 

This conſideration,” turning to the 
caytain, * with ſo noble-minded a dear 
"creature, I know, can have no weight; 

only as it will ſhew their value and re- 


* {peet. But what a damp would their 


' worthy hearts receive, were they to 
und their admired new niece as they 
' how think her, not only not their niece, 
* but capable of renouncing me forever! 
* They !ove me; They all love me. 1 


have been guilty of carleſſneſs and le- 


'vity to them, indeed; but of careleff- 
nal; and levity only; and tat owing 
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© to a pride that has ſet me above mean- 
* nels, though it has not done every- 
© thing for me. 

My whole family will be guarantees 
© for my good behaviour to this deat 
creature, their niece, their daughter, 
their couſin, their friend, their ehoſen 
companion and directreſs, all in one. 
Upon my ſoul, captain, we may, we 
© muſt be happy. 

But, deareſt, deareſt creature, let 
© me on my knees,” [And down 1 dropt, 
her face all the time turned half from 


handkerchief often at her eyes} © on 

© knees, let me plead your promſed for- 
« giveneſs; and let us not appear to 
them, on their viſit, thus unhappy 
with each other. Lady Betty, the next 
© hour that ſhe fees you, will write her 


—_ 


of our tuture happineſs, to Lady Sarah 
© her ſiſter, a weak-ſpirited woman, 
* who now hopes to ſupply to herſelf, 
ein my bride, the loſt daughter the (tilf 
© monrns for !” 

The captain then joined in, and re- 
urged her uncle's hopes and expecta- 
rions, and his refoluti- n effeQtually to 
ſet about the general reconeiliation; 
the miſchiet that might be prevented 3 
and the certainty that there was, that 
her uncle might be prevaiſed upon to 
give her to me with his own hand, if 
the made it her choice to wait for his 
coming up. But, tor his own part, he 


her to make the very next day, or Mon- 
day at fartheſt, my happy day. 

Permit me, deareſt lady,“ ſaid he, 
and I could kneel to you myſelf.” 
{Bending his knee] though I have no 
* intereſt in my earneſtneſs, but the 


| © pleaſure 1 ſhould have to be able to 
* jerve you all; to beſeech you to give. 


me an opportunity to aſſure your un- 
* cle, that 1 myſelf ſuw with my oun 


eyes the happy knot tied !—All'miſun« 


derſtendings, all doubts, all diffidences, 
« will then be at an end.” 

And what, Madam,” rejoined I, ſtill 
kneeling, „can there be in vour new 
« meaſures, be they what they will, that 
©can fo happily, ſo reputably, I will pre» 
ſume to ſay, for all round, obviate the 
preſent difficulties ?? 

« Mifs Howe herſelf, if ſhe love you, 
and if ſhe love your fame, Madam,“ 
urged the captain, his knee ſtill bent, 
* mutt congratulate you on fuch a happy 
© conclufron.? 

Then turning her face, the faw the 


{ captain ha't-kneeling—=+ C, Sf! O, 
h « Captain 


me, as ſhe ſtood at the window, her 


* opinion of yon, and of the likehhood 


hambly adviſed, and fervently preſſed 


oy — —— — —— — — — — — — — 
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Captain Tomlinſon !—Why this undue 
* condeſcenſion ?? extending her hand 
to his elbow, to raiſe him. * I cannot 
bear this !'—Then caſting her eye on 
Me, * Riſe, Mr. Lovelace—Kneel not to 
the poor creature whom you have in- 
ſulted !—How cruel the occaſion for 
*jit!—And how mean the ſubmiſſion!” 

© Not mean to ſuch an angel !—Nor 
can I riſe, but to be forgiven!” | 

The captain then re-urged once more 
the day—He was amazed, he ſaid, if the 
ever valued me— > 

O, Captain Tomlinſon, interrupted 
ſhe, * how much are you the friend of 


this man- lad never valued hin, he . 


* never would have had it in his power to 
© znſult me; nor couid 1, if I had never 
© regarded him, have taken to heart as 1 
do the inſult (execrable as it was) fo 
* undeſervedly, ſo ungratefully given— 
But let him retire—For a moment let 
© him retire.“ 

I was more than half afraid to truſt 
the captain by himſelf with her. He 
gave me a ſign that I might depend up- 
on him. And then I took out of my 
pocket his letter to me, and Lady Bet- 
ty's, and' Miſs Montague's, and Lord 
 M.'s letters; (which laft ſhe had not 
then ſeen) and giving them to him, 
* Procure for-me, in the firſt place, Mr. 
* Tomlinſon, a re-perufal of theſe three 
s letters; and of %s from Lord M.— 
And I beleech you, my deareſt lite, 
* give them due conſideration: and let 
me on my return find the happy et- 
« fects of that conſideration.” 
| I then wühdrew; with flow feet, 

+ however, and a miſgiving heart. 

The captain inſiſted upon this re-pe- 
ruſal previouſly to what the had to ſay 
to him, as he tells me. She complied, 
but with ſome difficulty; as if the was 
afraid of being ſoftened in my favour, 

She lamented her unhappy ſituation 
deſtitute of friends, and not knowing 
whither to go, or what to do. She atk- 


ed queſtions, faftzng queſtions, about her 


uncle, about her tanuly, and after what 
he knew of Mr. Hickman's fruitleſs ap- 
plication in her tavour. 

He was well prepared in this particu— 
lar; for I had ſhewn him the letters and 
extracts of letters of Miſs Howe, which 
I had fo happily come at. Might ſhe 
be allured, ſhe aſked him, that her bro- 
ther, with Singleton, and Solmes, were 
actually in queſt of her? 

e averred that they were. 

She aſk-4, If he thought I had hopes 
of prevaiiing on her to go back to town? 

He was ſure I had not. 


2 — ——_ 

Was he-really of opinion, that Lady 
Betty would pay her a vilit? | 

He had no doubt of it, | 

© But, Sir; but, Captain Tomlinſon 
* — {Impatiently turning from him, 
and again to him} I know not what to 
© do—But were 1 your daughter, Sir— 
* Were you my own father—Alas! Sir, 
I have neither father nor mother} 

He turned from her, and wiped. his 
EYES. 

* O Sir! you have humanity! [$he 


wept too.] There are ſome men in 
© the world, thank Heaven, that cen be 


moved. O, Sir, I have met with 
* hard-hearted men—in my own family 
© too—or I could not have been ſo un. 
* happy as 1 am—But 1 make ever). 
* body unhappy I 

His eyes no doubt ran over, 

© Deareſt Madam! Heavenly lady — 


| © Who can—who can—' hefitated and 


blubbered the dog, as he owned, And 
indeed I heard ſome part of what paſſed, 
though they both talked lower than ! 
wiſhed ; for, from the nature of thar 
converſation, there was no room for al- 
titudes. | 

THEM, and BOTH, and THEY |- 
How it goes againſt me to include this 
angel of a creature, and any man 0n 
earth but myſelf, in one word! 

Capt. Who can forbear being at. 
© fected ?—But, Madam, you can be no 
© other man's.“ 

C/. * Nor would I be. But he is ſo 
ſunk with me! To fire the houſe — 
© An artifice ſo vile !—contrived for the 
© worſt of purpoſes ! Would you have 
© a daughter 99 what would 
1 ſay i—Yet you ſee, that I have no- 
© body in whom 1 can confide!—Nr, 
© Lovelace is a- vindictive man!—he 
© could not love the creature whom be 
could inſult as he has inſulted me! 

She pauſed. And then reſuming- 
© In ſhort, I never, never can forgive 
© kim, nor he me.—Do you think, Sir, 
* would have gone ſo far as I have gone, 
© if I had intended ever to draw with 
© him in one yoke I left behind me 
© ſuch a letter 

© You know, Madam, he has acknow. 
© ledged the juſtice of your reſentinent. 

Sir, he can acknowledge, and le 
© can retract, fifty times a day—But co 
not think 1 amtrifling with myſelf and 
you, and want to be perſuaded to ol. 
© vive him, and to be hrs. There is nt 


*a creature of my fex, who would have 
© been more explicit, and more frank, lad 
© [ would have been, from the momem 


I intended to be his, had I had a pear 


like 


En - — - * - 
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«© ike ry own to deal with. I was always 
© above reſerve, Sir, I will preſume to 
lav, where I had no cauſe of doubt. 
© ir. Lovelace's conduct has made me 
« appear, perhaps, over-nce, when my 
« heart wanted to be encouraged and 
« aſured; and when, if it had been fo, 


e whole behaviour would have been 


LOVE rned by it.“ ; 
She opt; her handkerehiefat her eyes. 


[ enquired after the nunutelt part of 


er behaviour, as well as after her 
words, I love, thou knoweſt, to trace 
human nature, and more particularly 
temale nature, through it's molt ſecret 
recelles. i 

The pitiful fellow was loſt in ſilent 
1d4miration of her. And thus the noble 
creature proceeded, 

« 1t is the fate in unequal unions, that 
{tolerable creatures, through them, 
frequently incur cenſure, when more 
 ha{pily yoked, they might be entitled 
(to praiſe. And fhall I not ſhun a uni— 
„in with a man, that might lead into 
errors a creature who flatters herſelf 
that ſhe is bleſt with an inclination to 
be good; and who withes to make 
' every-one happy with whom ſhe has 
© any connection, even to her very ſer- 
Eyants ?? 


She panſed, taking a turn about the 


rbom-—the fellow, devil fetch him, a 
mummpy all the time: then proceeded, 
© Formerly, indeed, 1 hoped to be an 
humble means of reforming him. But, 
hen J have no ſuch hope, is it right 
{You area ſerious man, Sir] to make 
venture that ſhail endanger my own 


TY 
Sil lent was the varlet. If my ad- 
rorate had nothing to ſay for me, what 
1 pc ot carrying my cauſe ? 
| And now, Sir, what is the refult of 
lt is this— That you will en- 
davon, it you have that influence 
vver him which a man ot your ſenſe 
and experience ought to have, to pre- 
* Vail upon him, and that for is own 
lake, as well as for mine, to leave me 
' tree to purſue my own deſtiny. And 
alis you may aſſure him, that 1 ne- 
ver will be any other man's.” 
' Impogible, Madam! 
Mr. Lovelace would not hear me with 
patience on ſuch a topick. And 1 do 
ure you, that I have ſome ſpirit, and 
ould not care to tuke an indignity 
om him, or from any man living.“ 
he paufed Then reſuming—* And 
| think vou, Sir, that my uncle will refuſe 
| '9receivealetter from me i? [ How averſe, 
ach, to concede & tittie in ny favour !| 


0. 55 l 


0 
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I know that. 


| 


— — — 

© I know, Madam, as matters are cir- 
© cumitanced, that he would not an- 
* ſwer it. If you pleaſe, I will carry 
© one down from you.“ | | 

And will he not purſue his inten- 
© tions in my favour, nor be himſelf re- 
© conciled to me, except | am married?” 

From what yeur brother gives out, 


* and aftects to believe, on Mr. Love- 


© lace*s living with you in the ſame— 

No more, Sir—I am *an unhappy 
* creature !? 

He then re-urged, that it would be 
in her power inſtantly, or on the mor— 
row, to put an end to all her dithculties, 

© How Can that ge? ſaid the : „the 
*hcence ft:/{ to be obtained? The ſet- 
© tlements l to be ſigned? Mils 
© Howe's anſwer to my laſt unrecerred f— 
© And ſhall I, Sir, be in ſuch a HUkRY, 
*as if I thought my honour in danger if [ 
* delaved? Yet marry the man from whom 
only it can be endangered !—Unhappy, 
* thrice unhappy, Claritſa Harlowe !— 
© In how many difficulties has one raſh 
* {tep involved thee !'—And the turned 
from him, and wept. 

'The varlet, by way of comfort, wept 
too: yet her tears, as he might have 
obſerved, were tears that indicated rather 


. a yrelding than a perverſe teniper, 


There is a ſort ot ſtone, thou knoweſt, 
ſo ſoft in the. quarry, that it may in a 
manner be cut with a knife; but if the 
opportunity be not taken, and it is ex- 
poſed to the air for any time, it will be- 
come as hard as marble, and then with 
difficulty it yields to the chiffel. So this 
lady, not taken at the moment, after a 
turn or two croſs the room, gained more 


reſolution; and then the declared, as“ 


ſhe had done once before, that ſhe would 
wait the iſſue of Miſs Howe's -anfwer 
to the letter ſhe had ſent her from 
hence, and take her mea{ures according- 
ly—leaving, it to him, mean time, to 
make what report he thought fit, to her 
uncle—the kindeſt that trat could bear, 
the doubted not from Captain Temlin- 
ſon: and the ſhould be glad of a few 
lines from him, to hear what Hat was. 

She wiſhed him a good journey. She 


complained ot her head; and was abont 


to withdraw: but 1 ſtept round to the 
door next the ſtairs, as if 1 had but juſt 
come in from the garden, (which, as 1 
entered, I called a very pretty one) and 
took her reluctant hand, as the was go- 
ing out, * My deareſt life, you are not 
going! - What hopes, c:ptain ?—Have 
« yon not ſome hopes to give me of 
* pardon and reconciliation ?” 
She ſaid, She would not be detained. 
4 & But 


? 
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But I would not let her go, till the had 
dromiſed to return, when the captain 
had reported to me what her reſolution 
Was. : 85 

And when he had, 1 ſent up, and 
claimed her promiſe; and ſhe came 
down again, and repeated, (as what the 
was determined upen) that ſhe would 
wait for Miſs Howe's anſwer to the let- 
ter ſhe had written to her, and take her 
meaſures accarding to it's contents. 

I: expoſtulated with her, upon it, in 
the moſt ſubmiſſive and carneft manner, 
She made it neceflary for me to repeat 
many of the pleas I had before urged : 
the captain ſeconded me with equal ear- 
neſttiets. At lift, each fell down on 
our knees before her, | 

She was diſtreſſed, JL. was afraid at 
one time ſhe would have fainted. Yet 
neither of us would rife without ſome 
conceſſions.” I pleaded my on ſake; 
the captain, his dear friend her uncle's; 


and both repleaded, the prevention of 


future miſchief; and the peace and hap- 
pineſs of the two families. 

She owned herfelt unequal tothe con- 
flict. She ſighed. She ſobbed. She wept. 
She wrung her hands. 4 

I was. perfectly eloquent in my vows 

and proteftations. Her teartul eyes were 
calt down upon me; a glov upon each 
charming cheek; a viſible anaguith in 
every lovely feature - At laſt, her trem- 
bling knees ſeeming to Fail her, he dropt 
into the next chair; her charming face, 
as if ſeeking tor a hiding place, (which 
a mother's boſon would have belt ſup- 
plied) finking upon her own thoulder, 
I forgot at the inſtant all my vows of 
revenge. | threw myſelt at her feet as 
The ſat; and, ſnatching ber hand, prefl— 
ed it with my lips. Ibefonght Heaven 
to forgive wy palt offences, and proſper 
my future hopes, as I deſigned honour- 
ably. and jiſtly bv the charmer of my 
heart, it once ſhe would reftore me to 
her favor. And 1 thought telt drops 
ot ſcalding water [Could hey te tears?) 
trickle down upon my checks; while 
my cheeks, glow ing like fire, {eemed to 
icorch up the unwelcome ſtrangers. 

then aroſe, not doubting of an im. 
plied pardon in thus frient Giitreſs, I 
railed the captain. 1 whiſpered him 
By my foul, man, Jam in carneſt.— 
No talk or reconciliation, of her un— 
cle, of the licence, of fertlement.'— 
And raiſing my voice, If now at laſt, 
Captain Jomlinſon, my angel will give 
« me leave to call ſo great a bleiling mine, 
it will be impoffible that you ſhould ſay 
deo much to her uncle in praite of my 


* 


| 
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* gratitude, my affection, and fidelity to 
his Charming niece ; and he may begin 
© as ſoon as he pleaſes, his kind fchemes 
© for effefting the defirable reconcilia. 


(tion! — Nor ſhall he preſcribe any 


© terms to me that 1 will not comply 
with.“ - a 

The captain bleſſed me wich his eye; 
and hands—“ Thank God!“ whiſpered 
he, We approached the lady together, 

Capt. * What hinders, deareſt Ma. 
© dam, what now hinders, but that 
* Lady Betty Lawrance, when ſhe comes, 
may be acquainted with the truth ot 
© every-thing ? And that then ſhe may 
* alliſt privately at your nuptials ?—[ will 
* ſtay till they are cNebrated ; and then 
* ſhall go down with the happy tidings 
*to my dear Mr, Harlowe. And all will 
* —all muſt—ſoon be happy.” 

I muſt have an 7 1 from Miss 
Hoe,“ replied the ſtill trembling fair- 
one. *I cannot change my new niea- 
© ſures, but with her advice. I will tor. 
© teit all my hopes of happineſs in this 
world, rather than forfeit her good 
opinion, and that fhe ſhould think me 

* g:ddy, unſteady, or precipitate, All 
* I ſhall further ſay on the preſent ſub. 
« zect is this, That, when I have her an. 
« {wer to what late wiitten, I will write 
© to her the whole {tate of the matter, as 
© 1 ſhall then be enabled to do. 

Lovel. * Then muſt. 1 deſpair for ever 
© —O Captain Tomlinſon, Mils, Howe 
© hates. me - Miſs Howe—_..? 

Capt. Not ſo, perhaps——When Mis 
* Howe knows your concern for having 
* offended, ſhe will never adviſe, that, 


with ſuch profyects of general recon- 


© cil:ation, the hopes of ſo many coflli- 
derable perſons in both families fhould 
© be fruſtrated. Some little time, as this 
© excellent lady has foreſeen and hinted, 
© will neceſſarily be taken up in actual 
* procuring the licence, and in peruſing 
© and ſigning the ſettlements. In that 
time Miſs Howe's anſwer may be ke— 
© ceived; and Lady Betty may arrive; 
© and the, no doubt, will have weight 
© ta Giflipate the lady's doubts, and to 
* accelerate the day. It ſhall he my part, 
© mean time, to make Mr. Harlowe ealv. 
* All I tear from delay is, from Mr. 
© James Harlowe's quarter; and there 
* fore all muſt be conducted with pru— 
© dence and privacy—as your uncle, 
Madam, has propoſed.” 

She was filent—lI rejoiced in her ſi- 
lence. The dear creature,” thought I, 
has actually forgiven me in her heart 
gut why will ſhe not lay me unde! 
obligation to her, by the generonty ol 


all 


- 


© an explicit declaration ?—And yet, as 

« that would not accelerate any- 8 
« while the licence is not in my hands, 
« ſhe is the leſs to be blamed (if I do 
* her Juflice) for taking more time to 

Arſcend.“ ; 

I propoſed, as on the morrow night, 
to go to town ; and doubted not to bring 
the licence up with me onMonday morn— 
ing. Would ſhe be pleaſed to allu;e me, 
that ſhe would not depart from Mrs. 
Moore'$? 

She ſhould ſtay at Mrs. Moore's till 
fe had an anſwer from Miſs Howe. 

told her, that I hoped I might have 
hor tacit Conſent at leaſt to the obtain- 
ing of the licence. 

1 ſaw by the turn of her countenance 
that L. ſhould not have aſked this queſ- 
tion. 
ſcatng, that ſhe declared t the contrary, 

Az 1 never inten ded, 1 faid, to alk 
her to enter again into a houſe, with the 
eople of which ſhe was fo much oſtend- 
ed, would the be pleaſed to give orders 
tur her cloaths to be brought up hither ? 


Or ſhould Dorcas attend her tor any of 


her commands on that head? 

She deſited not ever more to ſee any- 
body belonging to that houſe. She 
might perhaps get Mrs. Moore or Mrs. 
B-y1s to zo thither tor her, and take her 
keys with them. 

| doubted not, I ſaid, that Ladv Betty 
would arrive by that time. I huped the 
hach no objection to my bringing that 
dy and my coulin Montague up with 
ae ? 

She was ſilent. 

Lo be ſure, 
captain, © the lady can have no objecti- 
on to this.“ 

2 was (till Glent. 
cafe was allent. 

W ould the be pleaſed to write to Miſs 
Hot a C2? 

wt Sir!) peeviſhly int: -rrupting— 

o more queſtions—No preicr:b' ng = 

n Mou will do as you think fit. So 
by ll I, as | pleaſe own no obl: au- 
non to you. — Captain Tomlioſon, 
our {ervant. Recommend me to my 
Harlowe's favour.“ And was 


So ſilence in this 


uühcle 


** 5 
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took her 
Wizht het 


Cl l N it the 


only to promile to meet me 
I;1OT ning. 
To what purpoſe meet you? Have 
Jon more to fay, than has been ſaid ? 
* 3 hat enong hof vows and pro- 
Mr. Lovelace. To what 
7 poſs mould I meet you te-morrow 
mvrnng 2? 


ai is, 


She was ſo far from tacitly con- 


Nr. Lovelace,” ſaid the. 


reluctant hand, and be- 
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I repeated my requeſt, and that in thꝰ 
moſt fervent manner, naming ſix in the 
morning. 

© You know, that To always ftir- 
© ring before that hour, at this ſeaſon 
© of the year, was the half-exprefſed 
conſent. | 4 

She then again recommended herſelf 
to her uncle's favour; and withdrew. 

And thus, Beltord, has the mended her 
markets, as Lord M. would fy, and 1 
worſted mine. Mits Howe's next letter 
is now the hinge on which the fate of 
both-muſt tuen, I ſhall be abfolutely 
ruined and undone, if I cannot inter- 
. Cept it. 


LES ER: XXL 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN 


BELFORD, 
ESQ. | 


SAT. MIDN!GHT. 
N re,“ ſays a text that I once heard 
preached upon, * to the withed — 
And I cannot cloſe my eyes, (yet only 
wanted to compound tor half an hour in 
an elbow-@air)-—50 muſt fcribhle on. 
| parted with the captain, after ano- 
ther (ſtrong debate with him in relation 
to what is to be the fate of this lady. 
As the fellow has an excellent head, and 
would have made an eminent figure in 
any {tation of lite, had not his early days 
been tainted with a deep crime, and he 
ien in it; and as he had the right 
ſide of the argument; 1 hada good deal 
of d fficulty with him; ; and at laft brought 
mytelt ropromite, that it T could prevail 
upon her generoutly to forgive me, and 
to reinſtate me in her favour, I would 
rake it my whole endeavour to get off 
oi my contrivances, as happily as I could, 
(only that Lady Betty and Charlotte muſt 
come 8) and then, ſub{tiruting him for her 


„ 


uncle's proxy, take thame to myſelf, 
and marry. 
But, it 1 ſhould, Jack, ( ith the 


ſtrongeſt atitipathy de the ſtate that ever 
man had) u hat a fie hall 1 make in 
rak ſh annals? And can have taken all 
this pains for nothing? Or for a wife 
only, thit, however excellent, [and 
any woman, do 1 thipk, 1 could make 
good, becanlſe could make any woman 

{ve as weil as lore me] might have been 
obtained w 1 the plague | have been 
at, and much more reputably than with 
it? And haft thou not ſeen, that this 
haughty woman { Forvive me that 1 call 
her Taugt, „and a woman! Yet is the 
not hav hty ?} knows not how to forgive 
with gracionfneſs? Indred has not at 411 

0 Tg: ven me? But holds my tun! ja a 

4 L 2 Saſpence 
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ſuſſente which has been ſo grievous to 
her own. | 

At this ſilent moment, I think, that 
if were to purſue my former ſcheme, 
and reſolve to try whether I cannot make 
a greaier fault ſerve as a ſpunge to wipe 
out the leſs; and then be forgiven for 
that; I can juſtity myſelt to my/e//; and 
that, as the fair invincible would ſay, is 
all in all. | | | 

As it is my intention, in all my re- 
flections, to avoid repeating, at leaſt 
dwelling upon, what I have before writ- 
ten to thee, though the ſtate of the caſe 
may not have varicd; ſo I would have 
thee to re-conſider the od reaſomr gs, 
(particularly thoſe conta'ned in my an- 
{wer'to thy laſt expoſtulatory nonſenſe; ) 
and add he new as they fall. from my 
pen; and then I thall think myſelf in- 
vincible ;—at leaſt, as arguing rake to 
rake. : 

I tale the gaining of this lady to be 
eſſential to mv happineſs : and 1s it not 
natural for c men to aim at obtaining 
whatever they think will make them 
happy, be the object more or leſs con- 
ſiderable in the eyes of others? 

As tothe manner of endeavouring to 
obtain her, by fallification of oaths, Vows, 
and the like—Do not the poets of two 
thouſand years and upwards tell us, that 
Jupiter laughs at the perquries of lovers? 
And let me add to what I have hereto- 
fore mentioned on that head, a queſtion 
or two. 

Du not the mothers, the aunts, the 
grandmothers, the governeiies of the 
pretty innocents, always, from their 
very cradles to riper years, preach to 
them the deceitfulneſs of men —That 
they are not to regard their oaths, vows, 
promiies ?—What a parcel of fibbers 


would all theſe reverend matrons be, if 


there were not now-and-then a pretty 
credulons rogue taken in tor a juttfica- 
tion of their preachments, ayd to ſerve 
as a beacon lighied up tor the benefit of 
the relt ? E d ä 

Do we not then ſee, that an honeſt 
prowling fellow is a neceſſary evil on 
many accounts? Do we not {ce, that it 
is highly requiite that a (weet girl ſhould 
be now-and-then drawn alide by him? 
— And the more eminent the girl, in 
the graces of perſon, mind, and fortune, 
is not the example likely to be the more 
efficaciou e? 

It theſe poulate be granted me, who, 
J pray, can equal my charmer in all 
theie? Who theretore fo fit for an ex- 
ample to the reſt ef the ſex ?—At wortt, 


} am eatirely within my worthy friend | 


— 
Mandeville's aſſertion, That private vice 
are publick benefits. 

Well, then, if this ſweet creature my 
fall, as it is called, for the benefit of all 
the pretty tools of the ſex, ſhe myſt; aud 


there's an end of the matter. And what 
would there have been in it of uncom. 
mon or rare, had I not been fo lone 
about it ?—And ſo 1 diſmiſs all further 
argumentation and debate upon the 
queſtion : and I impoſe upon thee, when 
thou writeſt to me, an eternal ſilence on 
this head. | 


IWafered on as an after-written introduchis 
to the paragraphs which follow, marked 
with turned commas | thus, * | | 


LORD, Jack, what ſhall I de now 
How one evil brings on 'another !— 
Dreadful news to tell . thee While!“ 
was meditating a ſymple robbery, here 
have I (in my own defence inde d) been 
guilty ot murder !—A bloody murder! 
—So | believe it will prove.—At her 
laſt gaſp !'—Poor impertinent oppoſer! 
Eternally refifting !—FEternally contre- 
dicting! There the lies, weltering in her 
blood! her death's wound have I given 
her !—But ſhe was a thief, an impoſi»r, 
as wellas a tormentor. She had ſtolen 
my pen, —While I was ſullenly medita- 
ting, doubting, as to my fuure mes— 
ſures, the ſtole it; and ethus ſhe wroiz 
with it, in a hand exactly like my cun; 
and would have faced me down, that it 
was really mv own hand-writing, 

« But let me reflect, before it be tor 
© late. On the mamtold perfections e. 
© this cver-admirable creature let ne 
«© reflect. The hand yet is only held u; 
Ihe blow 15s not ſtruck. Miſs Howe" 
next letter may blow thee up. In po. 


© licy thou thouldeit be now at leaſt houch. 


I hou canſt not live without her. Ihen 
© wonideſt rather marry her than loſe her 
© ablolutely, Thou mayeſt undoudte! 
prevail upon her, inflexible as |: 
* ſeems to be, for marriage. But it n0" 
*the find thee a villain, thou maze” 
© never more engage her attention, 21% 
© ſhe perhaps will refuſe and abhor thee. 
Vet alreudy have I not gone too {il 
Lie a repentant thief, afraid of 
„gang, and obliged to go on, in fear! 


hanging till he comes to be hanged, 


«*amatrad of the gang of my curſed cof- 
© tr1VanceS. + f 
As I hope to live, J am forty [# 
© the preſent writing) that I have bee: 
uch a fooliſh plotter, as to put it, ® 
fear I have done, out of my own ff 
© to be honeſt. I hate compulſion in 
' forins; and caungt bear, even to be 


6 compeiit 
o 


_Utyuerable boſom-intruder Adieu to 
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« compelled to be the wretch my choice 
has made me !—So now, Belford, as 
« thou halt ſaid, I am a machine at laſt, 
(and no free agent. : 

Upon my foul, Jack, it is a very 
« fooliſh thing for a man of ſpirit to have 
brought himſelf to ſuch a height of 
(iniquity, that he muſt proceed, and 
cannot help himſelf ; and yet to, be 
« next to certain, that this very victory 
will undo him. 

Why was ſuch a woman as this 
«thrown into my way, whoſe very fall 
«ili be her glory, and perhaps not only 
ny ſhame, but my deſtruction ? 

„What a happineſs muſtsthat man 
Know, who moves regularly to ſome 
laudable end, and has nothing to re- 
«proach himſelf with in his progreſs to 
eit! When, by honeſt means, he at- 
(tains this end, how great and unmixed 
muſt be his enjoyments! What a hap- 
py man, in this particular caſe, had I 
been, hc it been given me to be only 
tu hat l wiſhed to apprar to be!“ 

Thus far had my conſerence written 
with my pen; and fee what a recreant 
fs had made of me -I ſeized her by 
the throat“ There !/— There” ſaid I, 
on vile impertinent] — Take hat, 
Fad that) —How often have 1 given 
thee warning !—And now, I hope, 
thou intruding varicteſs, have I done 
(thy buline(s! 

© Puleing, and low-voiced, rearing 
"up thy deteſted head, in vain implorelt 
„thou wy mercy, who, id %% day haft 
«© thewed me fo little !—Take that, for 
a riling blow! — And now will % pain, 
and my pain from thee, foon be over. — 
Lie there Welter on !— Had 1 not 
viven thee thy death's wound, thou 
wouldett have robbed me ef all my 
os. Thou couldeſt not hive mended 
me, 'tis plain. Thou couldett only 
abe thrown me into deſpair. Didlt 
thou not ſee, that J had gone too far 
fo recede ?—Welter on, once more | 
bid thee !—Gaſp on !— That thy laſt 
vaip furely !— How hard. diett thou!“ 
* ADituU ! — Unhappy man! — A- 
©DIEU !? | 
Is kind in thee, however, to bid 
me adieu!“ | | 
Adieu, adien, adieu, to thee, O 
„thou inflexible, and, till now, uncon— 


— 
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« lice tor ever!“? 
EE TER XXII. 
AR. LOVELACE, 101. BEL. FORD, ESQ. 


SUNDAY M1ORN, (JUNE 11.) 40*'CLOCK. 
Few words to the verbal informa- 


4 


cerning thy poor old man; and then 1 
riſe from my ſeat, ſhake myſelf, refreſn, 
new-drels, and ſo to my charmer, whom, 
notwithitanding her reſerves, I hope to 
prevail upon to walk out with me on the 
Heath, this warm and fine morning. 

- The birds muſt have awakered her 
before now. They are in full ſong. She 
alwavs gloried in accuſtoming herſelf to. 
behold the ſun-rife; one of God's natu- 
ral wonders, as once ſhe called it. 

Her window falutes the eaſt. The 
valleys muſt be gilded by his ravs, by 
the time I am with her; for already have 
they made the up-lands ſmile, and the 
face of nature cheertul. | 

How unſuitable wilt thou find this gay 
preface to_a ſubject ſo gloomy, as that 
Il am now turning to! 

I am glad to hear thy tedious expecta- 
tions are at laſt anſwered. _ 

Thy ſervant tells me, that thou art 
plaguily grieved at the old fellow's de- 
parture. 

can't fav, but thou mayeſt dont as if 
thou wert; harraſſed as thou hait been 
for a number of days and nights with a 
cloſe attendance upon a dying man, be- 
holding Ins drawing-on hour — Pre- 
tending, tor decency's fake, to whine 
over his excruciating pangs—To be in 
the way to anſwer a thouſand imperti- 
nent enquiries after the health of a man 
thou wiſhedſt to ie Fo pray by him 
—tor ſo once thou wroteſt to me !—To 
read hy him-—To be torced to join in 
confultation with a crew of folemn and 
parading doctors, and their offticious 
zanies the apothecaries, joined with the 
butcherly tribe of ſcarificators ; all com- 
ined to carry on the phyſical farce, and 
to cut out. thongs both from his fleth and 
| his eſfate—To have the ſuper-added ap- 

prehenſion.of dividing thy intereſt in 
hat he (hall leave with a crewof eager- 
hoping, never-to-be-ſatisfied relations, 
levatees, and the devil knows who, f 
private gratifters of paſſions laudable 
and illaudable -In theſe circumſtances, 
I wonder not that thou lookeſt before 
ſervants (as Inttle grieved at heart as thy- 
ſelf, and who are gaping after legacies, 
as thou after Ae) as if thou indeed 
wert grieved; and as if the moſt wry- 
fac'd woe had be fallen thee. 

Then, as I have often thought, the 
reflection that muſt naturally arife from 
luch mortitying objects, as the death of 
one with whom we have been familiar, 
muſt afford, when we are obliged to at- 
tend it in it's flow approaches, and in it's 
face-twiſting pangs, that it will one day 


| tion thou ſenteſt me lait night con- 
* 


be our own Caſe, goes a great way to 
credit the appearance of grief, 
And 
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And this it is that, ſeriouſly reflected 
upon, may teinporarily give a fine airof 
ſincerity to the wailings ot lively widows, 
heart-exulting heirs, and reſiduary le- 
gatees of all denominations; ſince, by 
keeping down the inward joy, thoſe in- 
tereſting reflections muſt ſadden the aſ- 

ct, and add an appearance of real con- 
cern to the aſſumed ſables. 

Well, but, now thou art come to the 
reward of all thy watchings, anxieties, 
and cloſe attendances, tell me what it is; 
tell me if it compeaſate thy trouble, and 
anſwer thy hope ? h 

As to myleif, thou ſeeſt, by the gra- 
vity of my ſtyle, how the ſubjest has 
helped to-mortity me. But the neceſ- 
fity I am under of committing either 
ſpeedy matrimony, or a rape, has {4 
dened over my gayer ſpects, and, 
more than the caſe itſelf, cot.t1ibuted to 
make me ſympathize with thy pretent 
joy ful- ſorrow. 

Adieu, lack. I muſt be ſoon ont of 
my pain; and my Clarilſa thail 'be ſoon 
out of hers— For to does the arduovul- 
neſs of the caſe requue. 


FSR, > <4: & 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 
N ESQ. 
5 SUNDAY MORNING. 
T Have had the honour-ot my charmer's 
compauv for two complete hours. We 
met before fix in Mrs. Moore's garden. 
A walk on the Heath refuled me. 

The ſedateneſs of her aſpect, and her 
kind compliance w this meeting, gave 
me hopes. And al} that either the cap- 
ta nor 1 had urged veſterday to obtain 
a full and free pardon, that re-utfged ! ; 
and I told her, belies, that Captain 
Tomlinſon was cone down with hopes to 
prevail upon her uncle Harlowe to 
come up ia perſon, in order to pretent 
to me the greateſt bleſſing that inan ever 
received. f | 

But rhe utmoſt I could obtain was, 
that ſhe world take no reſolution in my 
Favour till ſhe received Miſs Hou c's 
next letter, 

I will not repeat the arguments I uſe: 
but I will give thee the ſubſtance of 
what ſhe ſaid in anſwer to them. 

She had conſidered of every. thing, 
the told me. My whole conduct was 
before her. The houſe I carried her to 
mult be a vile houſe. The people early 


ſhewed what they were capable of, in 
the earneſt attempt made to faſten Miſs 
Partington upon her; as ſhe doubted. 
not, with my approbation—ſ* Surely,” 
thought I, the has not received a du- 


Y 
EE 


previous to it, it muſt be fo. 


— — 

* plicate of Miſs Howe's letter of dete. 
„tion!'] They heard her cries, My * 
ſult was undoubtedly premecktated, 5 
my whole recollected behaviour. to s, 
| I bad the 
vileſt of views, no queſtion. And n 
treatment of her put it out of all doubs 
Soul all over, Belford ! ſhe ſeems ſen. 
ſible of liberties that my paſſion made 


me inſenſible of having taken, or {fs 


Huld not ſo deeply reſent. 

She beſought me. to give over |} 
thoughts of her. Sometimes, ſhe (aig, 
the thonght herſelf cruelly treated by 
her neareſt and deareſt relations: 4 
ſuch times, a ſpirit of repining and eyey 
of reſentment took place; and the re. 
mo l1ation, at other times ſodefirable, 
was not then ſo much the favourite wif 
of her heart, as was the ſcheme ſhe had 
formerly planned—of taking her good 
Norton for her directreſs and guide, and 
Itvin;g upon her own eftate in the manner 
her graadiather had intended ſhe ſhould 
live... 

his ſcheme ſhe doubted not that her 
coulia Morden, who was one of her 
truſtees tor that eſtate, would enable her 
(and that, as ſhe hoped, without liti. 
gation) to purſue, 
does, what Sir, let me aſk you,“ ſaid 
ſhe, have II ſeen in your conduct, that 


© thould make me prefer to it an union of 


© intereſts, where there is ſuch a difuni- 
on in minds ?* ; 

So thou ſeeſt, Jack, there is rea, 
as well-as rejentment, in the preference 


ſhe makes againt mne T hou ſeeſt, that 


the preſumes to think that ſhe can be 
happy w:thqut me; and that ſhe muſt be 
unhappy wt me | 

had beſought her, in the concluſion 
of my re-urg«l arguments, to write to 
is Howe before Miſs Howe's anſwer 


could come, in order to lay before her- 


the preſent ſtate of things; and if ſhe 
would pay a deterence to her judgment, 
to let her have an opportunity to give it 
on the full knowledge of the caſe 

© So Iwould, Mr. Lovelace,“ was the 
anſwer, „if I were in doubt myſelt, 
* which I would prefer; marriage, er 
© the ſcheme I have mentioned. You 
© cannot think, Sir, but the latter mut 
* be my choice. I with to part with you 
© with temper—Don't put nie upon re- 
E peating—"' 
Dart with me, Madam! interruptel 
[—* 1 cannot bear thoſe words hut 
et me beſcech yon, however, to write 
„to Miſs Howe. I hope, if Mifs Howe 
is not my enemy — 

« She is not the enemy to your perſon, 

Sir: 


And it he can, and 


— — — — 
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„Sir ;—as you would be convinced, if 
vou ſac her laft letter to ne. But were 
he not an enemy to your actions, ſhe 
«would not be my friend, nor the friend 
if virtue, Why will you provoke from 
me, Mr. Lovelace, the harſhneſs of 
' -xproffion, which, however deſerved 
© by von, I am unwilling juſt now to 
«© ule; having ſuffered enough in the 
two paſt days from my own vehe- 
© mence?? 

bit my lip for vexation. I was 
ſilent. 

Mis Howe,“ proceeded ſhe, knows 
„he full ſtate of matters already, Sir. 
Ihe an{wer I expect from her reſpects 
e not you. Her heart is too warm 
un the caule of friendthip, to leave me 
in ſulpence one moment Bnger than is 
tncce ary, as to what I want to know. 


1 


Nor dues her anſwer abſolutely de— 


rend upon herſelf. She mult fee a per- 
en firit ; and that perlon perhaps ſee 
others.“ ü 

The curſed ſmuggler-woman, Jack 
-Mit Howe's Tos nſend, I doubt not! 
Plot, contrivance, intrigue, ſtrata- 
dem — Underground moles theſe wo— 
ee But lat the earth cover me! let 
dne be a mole tos,“ thought 1, „if they 
carry their point !I— And it this lady 
* eſcape me now !? 

She frankly owned, that ſhe had once 
100gat of embarking out of all our ways 
dome one of our American colonies : 
"ut now that the had been compeled 10 
me, (Which had been her greateſt 
ad, and which ſhe would have given 

ite to avoid) the thought he might 
2 happtett in the reſumption of her tor- 
favourite ſcheme, if Miſs Howe 

id ind her a reputable and private 
um, till her couſin Morden could 
vine, But if he came not ſoon, and if 


ge had a difficulty to get a place of re- 


ge; whether from her brother or from 
£1y-bogy,effe, (meaning me, I ſuppoſe} 
ne might yet perhaps go abroad: for, 


to ſay the truth, ſhe could not think of 


1eurning to her father's houſe ; ſince 
er brother's rage, her ſiſter's upbraid- 
Wes, her father's anger, her mother's 
11 More-afteCting ſorrowings, and her 
m_ contciouineſs under them all, would 
de nſupportable to her. 

O Jack! Iam ſick to death, I pine, I 
vie, tor Miſs 


guld bind, gag, ſtrip, rob, and do any» 
lng but murder, to intercept it. 
But, determined as ſhe ſeems to be, 
"Wizevident to me, nevertheleſs, that 
4 had [till ſome tendernets tor u 
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She often wept as ſhe talked, and much 
| She looked at me twice 
with an eye of undoubted gentleneſs, and 
three times with an eye tending to com- 
paſſion and ſoftneſs: but it's benignrays 
were as often ſnatched back, as I may ſay, 
and her tace averted, as if her ſweer 
eyes were not to be truſted, and could 
not.itand againſt my eagereyes; ſeeking, 
as they did, fora loſt hcart in hers, and 
endeavouring to penetrate to her very 
ſoul. | 

More than once I took her hand. She 
ſtruggled not muck againſt the freedom. 
I preſſed it once with my lips. She was 
not very angry. A frown indeed; but 

a frown that had more diſtreſs in it than 
indignation.” 

How came the dear foul (cloathed as 
it is with ſuch a ſilken veſture) by all it's 
ſteadineſs? -Was it neceffary, that the 
active gloom of ſuch a tyrant of « father, 
thould commix with ſuch a paſlive 
ſweetneſs of a will-leſs mother, to pro- 
duce a conſtancy, an equanimity, a ſteadi- 
nels, in the daughter, which never wo- 
man before could boatt of If fo, ſhe 
is more obliged to that deſpotick father 
than 1 could have imagined a creature 
to be, who gave diſtinction to every- 
one related to her beyond what the 
crown itſelf can conter. 

I hoped, I fad, that ſhe would ad- 
mit of the intended vilit, which I had fe 
often mentioned. of the two ladies, 

She was ere. She had ſeen me. She 
could not help herſelf at preſent, She 
ever had the higheſt regard for the la- 
dies of my family, becauſe of their 
worthy characters. There ſhe turned 
away her ſweet face, and vanquiſhed an 
half-riſen ſigh. | 

I kneeled to her then. It was upon 
a verdant cuſhion; for we were upon 
the praſs-walk. I caught her hand. I 
beſonght her with an earneſtneſs that 
called np, as I could feel. my heart to 
my eyes, to make me, by her forgive- 
nels and example, more worthy of them, 
and of her own kind and generons 
wiſhes.  * By my ſoul, Madam,” faulT, 
© you {tab me with your goodneſs, your 
© undelerved goodneſs! and 1 cannot 
© bear it !? 

«Vſhy, why,” thought I, as I did 
ſeveral times in this converfation, * will 
« ſhe not generoufly forgive me? Why 
© will ſhe make it neceſſary for me to 
bring Lady Betty and my coulin to my 
© affiitance ? Can the fortreſs expect the 
© ſame advantarevus capitulation, which 
yields not to the ſummons of 3 reliſt- 
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less conqueror, as if it gave not the 
trouble of bringing up, and raiſing 
© it's heavy artillery againit it?? 

© What ſenſebrlitres,) ſaid the divine 


creature, withdrawing her hand, * mult 


thou have ſuppretſed !—What a dread- 
« ful. what a judicial hardneſs of heart 
« muſt thine be; who canit be capable 


© of {uch emotions as ſometimes have. 


« towed from thy lips; yet canſt have 
© {o fur overcome them all, as to be 


© able to act as thou hait acted, and that 


from ſettled purpoſe and premeditati- 
on; and this, as it is /aid, through- 


- © out the whole of thy lite, from infancy 


* to'this time!“ | 

told her, that I had hoped, from 
the generous concern ſhe had expreſſed 
for me, when 1 was ſo ſuddenly and 
dangerouſly taken ill—{ The ipecacuan- 
ha experimeut, Jack! 


She interrupted me-“ Well have you 


©erewarded me for the concern you ſpeak 
4 Of !—However, I will franklv own, 
now that Jam determined to think no 
£ more of you, that you might (unſatis- 
© fied as I neverthelets was with you) 
© have made an intereſt —* 

She pauſed. I beſought her to pro- 
ceed. ; 

© Do vou ſuppoſe, Sir,' and turned 
away her ſweet face as we walked, do 
« you” ſuppole, that I had not thought 
©of laving down a plan to govern my- 
© ſelf by, when 1 found mylelf fo un- 
4 happily over-reacked and cheated, as 
©] may ſay, out of myſeif?—When I 
« tonnd, that 1 could not be, and do, 
« what 1 Wiſhed zo be, and to do, do you 
imagine, that 1 had not caſt about, 
« what was the next proper courſe to take? 
And do yow believe, that this next 
« courſe has not colt me ſome pain, to be 
« obliged to—? 

There again ſhe ſtopt. 

© But let us break off diſcourſe," re- 
ſumed the. * The ſubject grows too— 
She lighed—* Let us break oft diſcourſe 


1 will go in— I vill prepare for 


« church— The devil!“ thought 1.} 
Well as 1 can appear in theſe every- 


« day worn cloaths'—looking upon her- 


felt—* I will go to church.“ 


She then turned from me to go into. 
the houſe. 


« Blefs me, my beloved creature, biel; 
5. me with the continuance of this atiect- 
ing converſation—Remorie has ſeiged 
« my heart!—l have been exceſlively 
© wrong—Give me further caule to curſe 


* my heedleſs folly, by the continuance 


*of this calm, but foul-pegetrating 
converſation.“ 


| breakfatt. <. 
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No, no, Mr. Lovelace. I have fig 
too much. Impatience begins to brez; 
in upon me. If you can excuſe me 1g 
© the ladies, it will be better for n 
« mind's fake, and for your credit's [as 
© that I do not ſee them. Call me to 
© them over- nice, petulant, prudiſh; wht 
* you pleaſe call me to them. Nobody 
but Miſs Howe, to whom, next to the 
Almighty, and my own mother, I wih 
* to ſtand acquitted of wilful error, ſhall 
* know the whole of what has paſſe, 
* Be happy, as you may !—ULeſerve to be 
* happy, and happy you will be, in your, 
© own reflection at leaſt, were you to be 
© ever ſo unhappy in other reſpects, For 
« myſelf, if 1 ſhall be enabled, on die 
© reflection, to look back upon my ow! 
© conduct, without the great reproach 
* of having wiltully, and againſt the light 
© of my own judgment, erred, I ſhall be 
* more happy, than it I had al! thatth 
world accounts deſirable.” 5 

The noble creature proceeded; for 1 


could not {peak. I. 


This ſelf-acquittal, when ſpirits are 
© lent me to diſpel the darkneſs which at 
preſent too often over-clouds my mind, 
will, I hope, make me ſuperior to all 
© the calamities that can befal me.“ 

Her whole perſon was informed by 
her ſentiments. She ſeemed to be taller 
than before. How the god within her 
exalted her, not only above me, but 
above herſelf! 

© Divine creature!“ (as I thought her) 


I called her. 1 acknowledged the ſupe- 


riority of her mind; and was proceeding 
But ſhe interrupted me—* All human 
excellence,“ ſæd ſhe, © is comparative 
© only. My mind, I believe, is indeed 
© {ſuperior to yours, debaſed as yours 1s 


© by evil habits: but I had not known it 


to be fo, if you had not taken pains 
© to convince me of the inferiority ot 
yours.“ 

How great, how {ublimely great, this 
creature!—By my ſoul, 1 cannot forgive 
her for her virtues! There is no bearing 
the conſciouſneſs of the infinite infen- 
ority the charged me with. — But wiy 
will the break from me, when good te- 
tolutions are taking place ?—The red- 
ot iron ſhe retuſes to ſtrike—O hf 
will ſhe ſuffer the yielding wax to hard- 
en ? | 
We had gone but a few paces towards 
the houſe, when we were met by the im- 
pertinent women, with notice, that break. 
faſt was ready. I could only, with up: 
lifted hands, beſeech her to give me 
hope of a renewed converſation after 
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No; ſhe would go to church. 

And into the houſe the went, and up 
fairs directly. Nor would ſhe oblige 
me with her company at the tea-table. 

offered by Mrs. Moore to quit both 
the table and the parlour, rather than 
the ſhould exclude herſelf, or deprive the 
two widows of the favour of her com- 

1 

Phat was not all the matter, ſhe told 
Mrs. Moore. She had been ſtruggling 
to keep down her temper. It had coſt 
her ſo-ve pains to do it. She was de- 
ſirous to compoſe herſelf, in hopes to re- 
ceive benefit by the divine worſhip the 
was going to join in. 

Mrs. Moore hoped for her preſence at 
dinner. 

She had rather be excuſed. Yet, if 
ſne could obtain the frame of mind ſhe 
honed for, ſhe might not be averſe to 
ſnew, that the had got above thoſe ſen- 


libilives, which gave conſideration to a 


man who deſerved not to be to her what 
he had been. 

This ſaid, no doubt, to let Mrs. Moore 
know, that the garden-converſation had 
not been a reconciling one. 

Mrs. Moore ſeemed to wonder, that 
we were not upon a better foot of un- 
derſtanding, after ſo long a conference; 
and the more, as the believed, that the 
lady had given in to the propoſal for the 
repetition of the ceremony, which I had 
told them was inſiſted upon by her uncle 
Harlowe. But 1 accounted for this, by 
telling both widows, that the was re- 
{olved to keep on the reſerve, till the 
heard from Captain Tomlinſon, whether 
her uncle would be preſent in perſon at 
the ſolemnity, or would name that wor- 
muy gentleman for his proxy. 

Again 1 enjoined ſtrict ſecrecy, as to 
this particular; which was promiſed by 
the widows, as well for themſelves, as 
tor Miſs Rawlins; of whoſe taciturnity 
they gave me ſuch an account, as ſhewed 
me, that ſhe was fecret-keeper-general 
to all the women of faſhion at Hamp- 
nead. 

The Lord, Jack! What a world of 
nulchief, at this rate. muſt Miſs Raw- 
uns know What a Pandora's box mnſt 


her boſom be? Vet, had I nothing that 


was more wor hy of my attention to re- 
gard, 1 wouid engage to open it, and 
maße my uſes of he diſcovery. 

And now, Belford, thou perceiveſt, 
that all my reliance is upon the mediati- 


on of Lady Betty and Miſs Montague, 


and upon the hope of jatercepting Mils 
Howe's next letter. 
No. 53. | 


| 


her. 
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LETTER XXIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


BBQ, 

HE fair inexorabie is actually gone 

to church with Mrs Moore and 

Mrs. Bevis. But Will cloſely attends 

her motions; and I am in the way to re- 

uy any occalional intelligence from 
im. 

She did not cht CA mighty word with 
the-ſex! as if they were always to have 
their own wills! ] that 1 ſhould wait upon 
I did nor much preſs it, that ſhe 
might not apprehend, that I theught L 
had reaſoa to doubt her voluntary re- 
turn. 

once had it in my head to have found 
the widow Bevis «ther employment. 


And I believe ſhe would have been as 


well pleaſed with my company as to go 
to church; for ſhe ſeemed irreſolute 
when I told her, that two cut of a family 
were enough to go tochurch for one day. 
But having her things on, (as the women 
call every-thing) and her aunt Moore 
expecting her company, ſhe thought it 
b-it to go—* Left it ſhould look oddly, you 
© know,? e e, to one Who was 


above regarding how it looked. 


So here am I in my dining-room; and 
have nothing to do but to write, till they 
return. | 

And what will be my ſubject, think- 
eſt thou! Why, the old beaten one, to 
be ſure; felt-debate—through tempo- 
rary remorſe: for the blow being not 
truck, her guard:an-angel is redoubling 
his efforts to fave her. ; 

if it be not tar, { And yet what power 
ſhould Jer guardian-angel have over 
me 7} I don't know what it is, that gives 
a check to my revenze, whenever I me- 
ditate treaſou againſt fo ſovereign a vir- 
tue. Conſcience is dead and gone, as I 
tolit thee ; ſoit cannot de that. A young 
conſcience growing vp, like rhe phoenix, 
from the athes of the old one, it cannot 
be {urelv. - But it it were, it would be 
hard, if I could not. over-lay a young 
conſcience. 5 

Well, then, it muſt be Love, I fan- 
cy. Lovr itfelf, inſpiring love of an 
obiect fo adorable Some little attention 
poſſivly paid lizewife to thy whining 
arguments in her favour. | 

Let Loves then be allowed to be the 
moving principle; and the rather, as 
Love naturally makes the lover loth to 
diſoblige the object of it's flame; and 
knowing, that an offence of the medi- 
tated kind wiil' be a mortal offence xo 
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her, cannot bear that I ſhould think of 
giving it. ' 


Let Love and me talk together a lit- 


tle on this ſubject—Be it a young conſci- 


ence, or love, or thyſe!f, Jack, thou feeſt 
that lam for giving every whiffler audi- 
ence. . But /s mutt be the laſt debate 
on this ſubject; for is not her fate in a 
manner at it's criſis? And-muſt not my 


next ſtep be an irretrievable one, tend 


it which way it will ? : 


AND now the debate is over. 

A tho1ſand charming things (for 
Love is gentler than CONSCIENCE) 
has this little urchin ſuggeſted in her 
favour. | 

He pretended to know hoth our hearts: 
and he would have it, that though my 
love was a,prodivious ſtrong and potent 
love; and though it has the merit of 
many months faithful ſervice to plead, 
and has haft infinite diffienttics to-ſtruy- 
vie with; yet that it iS not THE RIGHT 
SORT OF LOVE, 

R:ght fort of lore !-— A puppy !—* But, 
© with due regard to your deityſhip,” 
ſaid I, what merits has ſhe with You, 
that you ſhould be of her party! Is e, 
6] pray you, a Tght fort of love ls it 
* bye at all? She don't pretend that it is. 
She owns not your ſovereignty. What 
© a dl. moves you, to plead thus ear- 
© nettly for a rebel, who defpifes your 
© power ?? 

And then he came. with his 5's and 
and — Aud it would ade bren, and id, 
as he believed, wonld be, love, and a 
love of the exalted kind, if I would en- 
eourage it by the right fort of love he talk. 
ed of : and, in juſtifhcation of his opinion, 


. pleaded her own conteſfions, as wellthote 


of yeiterday, as of ts morning: and 
even went ſo far back as to niy ipecacu- 
anha-illneſs. : 

I never talked fo familiarly with his 
godihip before: thou mayeſt think there- 
fore that this dialcft founded oddly in 
my. ears. And then, he told me, how 
often 1 had thrown cold water upon the 
moſt charms flame that ever warmed 
a lady's boſom, while but young and 


riting. 


I required a definition af this r7ght ſort 
of love, He tried at it: but made a for- 
ry hand of it. Nor could J, for the ſeu] 
of me, be convinced, that what he incant 


to extol, was LOVE. 


Upon the whole, we had a notable 
controverſy upon this ſubject, in which 
he inlifted upon the unprecedented merit 
of the lady. Nevertheleſs b got the bet- 


ter of him; tor he was ruck abſolutely | 


dumb, when (waving her prefent per. 
verſeneſs, which yet was a ſufficient an. 
ſwer to all his pleas) I aſſerted, and of. 
tered to prove it, by a thouſand inttance, 
impromptu, that love was not governed 
by merit, nor could be under the domi. 
nion of prudence, er any other reaſoning 
power + and if the lady were Capable of 
love, it was of ſuch a fort of love, a 4 
had nothing to do with, and which never 
before reigned in a female heart. 

I aſked him, What he thought of her 
Aight from me, at a time when 1 wx 
more than halt overcome by the right 

fort of love he talked of ?—And then! 
ſhewed him the letter ſhe wrote, and left 
behind her for me, with an intention, 
no doubt, abſolutely to break my heart, 
or to provoke me to hang, drown, or 
ſhoot mylelt ; to ſay nothing of a mul. 
titude of declarations from her, defying 
his power, and imputing alt that looked 
like love in her bchaviour to me, to the 
perſecution and rejection of her friends; 
which made her think of me but as alaf 
reſort. | 

Love then gave her up. The letter, 
he ſaid, deterved neither pardon norex- 
cuſe. He did not think he had been 
pleading for ſuch a d-c/ared rebel. And 
as to the reſt, he ſhould be a betrayer of 
the rights of his own ſoyereignty, if what 
I had alledged were true, and he were 
ſtill to plead for her. ; 

I ſwore to the truth of all. And mb 
: {wore : which perhaps 1 de not always 

0. 

And now what thinkeſt thor muſt be. 
come of the lady, whom Love itſelf 
gives up, and CONSCIENCE cannot plead 
tort | 

L E-F 1&8 AXY; 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. ' 
SUNDAY ATTERNOON, 
Belford | what a hair's-breadth 
eſcape have I had !—Such a one, 
that I tremble between terror and joy, 
at the thoughts of what mzg/t have hap- 
pened, and did not. | 

What a perverſe girl is this, to con- 
tend with her fate; yet has "reaſon to 
think, that her very ſtars fight againſt 
her! I am the luckieſt of men l- But 
my breath almoſt fails me, when I re- 

| fect upon what a ſlender thread my de- 
ſtiny hung. | 323 
But not to keep thee in ſuſpence; I 
have, within this half-hour, obtained 
poſſeſſion of the expected letter from 
Miſs Howe—And by fuck an 98 
ut 
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But here, with the former, I diſpatch 
this; thy melſenger waiting. 


LETTER XI. 


MR, LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


HUS it was- My charmer accom- 

panied Mrs. Moore again to church 
this afternoon. I had been very earneſt, 
in the f place, to obtain her company 
at dinner: but in vain. According to 
what the had ſaid to Mrs. Moore, I was 
100 confiderable to her, to be allowed that 
favour. In the next place, I beſought 
her to favour me, after dinner, with an- 
other garden-walk. But the would again 
go to church. And what teaſon have I. 
to rejoice that ſhe did ! 
My worthy triend Mrs. Bevis thought 
one ſermon à day, well obſerved, enough; 
{o ſtaid at home to bear me company. 

The lady and Mrs. Moore had not 
been gone a quarter of an hour, when 
1 young country-fellow on horſeback 
came to the door, and enquired tor Mrs. 
Harriat Lucas. The widow and 1 (unde- 
termined how we were to entertain each 
other) were in the parlour next the door; 
and hearing the fellow's enquiry, * O 
'my dear Mrs. Bevis,” ſaid I, I am 
' undone—undone for ever—if you do 
not help me out!—Since here, in all 
probability, is a meſſenger from that 
U mplacable Miſs Howe with a letter; 
' which, it delivered to Mrs. Lovelace, 
may undo all we have been doing.? 

*What,” faid ſhe, * would you have 
me do ?? | 

Call the maid in this moment, that 1 
may give her her leſſon; and, it it be 
eas I imagined, VIl tell you what you 
* ſhall do.“ 

H:d. Margaret! — Margaret! — 
come in this minute.” 

Lovel, * What antwer, Mrs. Marga- 
i ret, dal you give the min, upon his 
talking for Mrs. Harriot Lucas r | 

Pegzy. only aſked, What was his 
* buline(s, and who he came from ?— 
(For, Sir, your hunour's ſervant had 
„told me how u things ſtood :)—And I 
came at your call, Madam, before he 
tanſwered me.“ 

Lerel.“ Well, child, if ever you wiſh 
to be happy in wedlock yourſelf, and 
would have people diſappointed, who 
want to make miſchief between you 
and your huſband, get out of him his 
meſſage, or letter if he has one, and 
a bring it to me, and ſay nothing to Mrs. 
Lovelace, when ſhe comes in; and here 

s a guinea for vou. 


* 


8 » 
© your honour's worſhip for nothing, 
[Nevertheleſs, with a ready hand, tak» 
ing the guinea :J * for Mr. William tells 
© me what a good gentleman you be.” 

Away went Peggy to the fellow at the 
door. 

Peggy. What is your buſineſs, friend, 
© with Mrs. Harry Lucas?“ | 

Fellow. * 1 mult ſpeak to her her own 
6 ſelf.” 

Lovel. © My deareſt widow, do you 
* perſonate Mrs. Lovelace—For Hea- 
* ven's ſake do you perſonate Mrs. Love- 
lace!” 

id. * 1 perſonate Mrs. Lovelace, 
© Sir! how can 1 do that?—She is fair 
© —l am brown. She is flender—I am 
plump.“ 

Lovel. * No matter, no matter The 
« fellow may be a new-come ſervant : he 
© is not in livery, I ſee. He may not 
© know her perſon. You can but be 
© bloated and in a dropſy.“ 

Vid. * Droplical people look not fo 
freſh and-ruddy as Ldo.” 

Lovel. True—But the clown may 
© not know that, Tis but for a preſent 
4 deception.” 8 

« Peggy, Peggy,“ called I, in a female 
tone, ſottly at the door. Madam,“ 
anſwered Peggy; and came up to me to 
the parlour-door. | 

Lovel. © Tell him the lady is ill; and 
© has lain down upon the couch. And 
© get his buſineſs from him, whatever 
© you do.“ 

Away went Peggy. | 

Lovel. * Now, my dear widow, lie 


© along on the ſettee, and put your hand- 


kerchiet over your face, that, if he will 
« ſpeak to you himſelf, he may not ſee 
«© your eyes and your hair. So— That's 
right I'll ſtep into tlie cloſet by you.“ 

1 did fo. 

Peggy. [returning.] “He won't de- 
liver his buſineſs to me. He will ſpeak 
© to Mrs. Harriot Lucas her own felf.” 

Lovel. Tholding the door in my hand. J 


ell him, that this is Mrs. Harriot 


© Lucas; and let him come in. Whif- 
© per him, (it he doubts) that ſhe is 
© bloated, dropſical, and not the woman 
© ſhe was.“ 
Away went Margery. | 
Lovel. * And now, my dear widow, 
let me {ee what a charming Mrs. 
© Lovelace you'll make! —Aſk, if he 
© comes from Miſs Howe.—Aik, if he 
lives with. ker, —Aſk how ſhe does. 
Call her at every word, your dear Miſs 
© Howe, —Offer him money—Take this 
© half-guinea. for him— Complain of 


Peggy. I will do all I can to ſerve 


| © your head, to have a pretence to hold 
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© it down; and cover your forchead and 
© eyes with your hand, where your hand- 
« kerchief hides not your face.—That's 
© right—And diſmiſs the raſcal Here 
© he comes ]J—as ſoon as you can.“ 

In came the fellow, bowing and ſcrap- 
ing, his hat poked out before him with 


both his hands. 


Fellow. *1 am forry, Madam, an't 
© pleaſe you, to find you be'nt well.” 

Widow. What is your buſineſs with 
© me, friend?* | | 

Fellow. * Y on are Mrs. Harriot Lucas, 
© T ſuppoſe, Madam?“ 

Widow. * Yes. Doyou come from 
* Miſs Howe“ 

Fellow. I do, Madam.“ 5 

Widow. * Doſt thou know my right 
© name, friend ?? 2 

Fellow. I can give a ſhrewd gueſs. 
£ But that's none of my buſineſs.” 

Widow. * What is thy bulineſs? I 
s hope Mi's Howe is well?“ 

Fellow. * Yes, Madam; pure well, 1 
* thank God, I with you were ſo too.“ 

W.dow., 'I am t o tull of grief to be 
© well.” . | 

Follow. © So belike I have hard ſay.” 

W:itow. * My head aches fo dread- 
e fulle, I cannot hold it up. I mult beg 
fFoſ youta |'t me know vour bu neſs.” 

Fellow. * Nay, and that be all, my bu— 
f finels is ſoon kuoen. It is but to vive 
© this letter to your own part/a/ar hands 


tiere it is.“ 


Widow. | taking it.] From my dear 
$ friend Miſs Howe ?—Ah, my head?” 

Fellow. Ves, Madam : but lam ſorry 
« you are ſo bad.” : 

Widow. Do you live with Miſs 
© Howe ?t 

F lou. No, Madam: I am one of 
© het tenant's ſons. Her lady-mother 
« ruit not Know as how [| came of this 
F errand. But the letter, 1 ſuppote, will 
crell von all, 

W:d:w. * How ſhall 1 farisfy you for 
© this kind trouble?“ 3; 

Fellow * Na how at all. What I do 
© is for love of Miſs Howe. She will 
« ſatisty mi more than enough. But, 
© may hap, you can ſend no anſwer, you 
Care fon. 

Widow. Was you ordered to wait for 
fan anſwer?? 

Fellow. No cannot ſay that I was. 
4 But 1 was bidden to obterve how you 
's looked, and how you was; and if you 
did write a line or ſo, to take care of it, 


* and give 't only to our young laniilady, 


i fecret.” 
W:47w. * You fee I look ſtrangely, 
Not ſo well as 1 uſed to do.“ | 


Fellow. Nay, I don't know that ! 
* ever {aw you but once before; and 
* that was at a ſtyle where I met you and 
* my young landlady ; but knew better 
than to ſtare a gentlewoman in the face; 
* eſpecially at a ſtyle.” | | 

Widow. * Will you eat, or drink, 
© friend ?? 

Fellow. * A cup of ſmall ale, I don't 
© care if I do.“ 

Widow. Margaret, take the young 
man down, and treat him with what 
the houſe affords." 

Fellow. * Your ſervant, Madam. But 
* I ſtaid to eat as I come along, juſt up. 
* on the heath yonder; or elſe, to ſay 
the truth, I had been here ſooner, 
L Thank my ſtars,” thought I, * thou did.] 
—* A piece of powdered beef was upon 

the table, at the ſign of the Caſtle, 
where I ftopt to enquire for this houſe: 
and fo, thoff I only intended to wet 
my whiſtle, I could not help eating. 
So ſhill only taſte of your ale; forthe 
beef was woundily corned.“ 
© Prating dog! — Pox on thee!'= 
thought J. 

He withdrew bowing and ſcraping. 

Margaret, whiſpered I, in a female 
voice, [ whipping out of the cloſet, and 
holding. the par'our-cour in my hand] 
get him out of the houſe a faſt as you 
can, leſt they come from church, and 
catch him here.“ | 

Pegoy. Never fear, Sir.“ 

The fellow went down, and, it ſeems, 
drank a large draught of ale ; and Mar- 
garet finding lim very talkative, told 
him, She begged his pardon; but ſhe 
had a ſweetheart juſt come from ſea, 
whom {he was forced to hide in the pan- 
try; ſo was ſure he would excule her 
from ſtaying with him. 

Ave, ave, to be ſure, the clown faid: 
for if he could not make ſport, he would ſpoil 
none. But he wh ſpered her. that one 
Squire Lovelice was a damnatton rogue, 
if the truth might be told.“ 

For what :* ſaid Margaret. And 
coul have given him, ſhe told the wi. 
dow, (who related tome all this) a good 
dow ſe of the chaps. 

* For kiſſing all the women he came 
near.“ 

At the ſame time the dog wrapped 
himfelf round Margery, and gaveher3 
ſmack, that, ſhe told Mrs. Bevis after- 
wards; ſhe might have heard into th 
parlour, 

Such, Jack, is human nature : thus 
does it operate in all degrees; and ſo 
does the clown, as well as his beners, 
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praftiſe what he cenſures ; and cen 
* 


LO 


phat lha1given her. The lady's feem- 


highly pleaſed that he had given the let- 


what he praCtiſes ! Yet this ſly dog | 
knew not but the w-nch had a ſweet- 
heart locked up in the pantry! 
truth were known, ſome of the ruddy- 
face dairy wenches might perhaps call 
him a damnation rogue. as juſtly as their 
wetrers of the ſame ſex might Squire 
Lovelace. | 4 

The fellow told the maid, that, by 
what he diſcovered of the young lady's 
face, it looked very roſy to what he took 
it tobe; and he thought her a good deal 
fatter, as ſhe lay, and not f tall. 

All women are born to intrigue, Jack; 
and p:aCtile it more or als, as fathers, 
guardians, governeſſes, from dear eX - 
perience Can tell; and in tove-affars 
are naturally expert, and quicker in their 
wits by half than men. This ready, 
though raw wench, gave au inſtance of 
this, and improved on the dropſical 


ins plympaeſs was owing to drophical 
diſorder, and to the round poſture the 
lay in Very likely, truly.) Her appear- 
ing to him to be ſhorter, he might have 
obſerved was owing to her drawing Iv r 
feer up from pain, and becauſe the 
couch was too ſhort, ſne ſuppoſed — Ado, 
he did not think of that. Her roſy colour 
was owin,z to grief and head ache—* Aye, 
that might very will he.) — Bur he was 


ter into Mrs. Harriot's own hand, as he 
mould tell Miſs Howe. | 

He deſired onpe more to ſee the lady 
at his going away, and would not be de- 
nied. The widow therefore fat up, with 
her handkerchief over her face, leaning 
her hand againſt the wainſcor. 

He aiked, if ſhe had any partillar 
meſſage? 

No: ſhe was ſo ill ſhe could not write; 
which was a great grief to her. 

Should he call next day? For he was 
going to London, now he was ſo near; 
and {honld ſtay at a couſin's that night, 
who hved in a ſtrect called Fetter Lane. 

No: ſhe ould :vrite as ſoon as able, 
and ſend by the poſt. 

Well, then, if the had nothing to ſend 
by him, may-hap he might ſtav in town 
aday or two; for he had never ſeen the 
Lions in the Tower, nor Bedlam, nor 
the Tombs; and he would make a ho- 
liday or wo, as he had leave to do, if 
ſne had no bu'ineſs or meſſage that re- 
qured his poſting down next day, 

She had not. 


She offered him the half-guinea had 


given her for him; but he retuſed it, 
with great profeſſions of difintereſted- 
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Howe; to ſerve whom, he would ride 
to the world's-end, or eden to Jericho. 

Add fo the ſhocking faſcal went away: 
and glad at my heart was | when he was 
gone: for 1 feared nothing ſo much as 
that he would have ſtaid till they came 
from church. h 

Thus, Jack, got I my heart's-eaſe, the 
letter of Miſs Howe; and through ſuch 
a train of accidents, as makes me ſay, 
that the lady's ſtars fight againſt her. 


But yet I muſt-attribute a good deal to 


my own precaution, in having taken 
right meaſures: for had I not ſecured 
the widow by my ſtories, and the maid 
by my ſervant, all would have ſigniſied 
nothing. And fo heartily were they 
ſecured, the one by a ſingle guinea, the 
other by half a dozen warm kiſſes, and 
the averſion they both had to ſuch wick- 
ed creatures as delighted in making 
miſchief between man and wife, that 
they promiſed, that neither Mrs. Moore, 
Miſs Rawlins, Mrs. Lovelace, nor any- 
boty living, till a week at leaſt were 
paſt, and till L gave leave, thould know 
any-thing of the matter. 

The widow rejoiced that I had got the 
miſch.ef-maker's letter. I excufed 
myſelf to her, and inſtantly withdrew 
with it; and after I had read it, fell to 
my ſhort-hand, to acquaint thee with 
my good luck: and they not returning 
ſo ſoon as church was done, (ſtepping 
as it proved, in to Miſs Rawlins's, and 
tarrying there a-while, to bring that 
buſy girl with them to drink tea) I 
wrote thus far to thee;that thou mighteſt, 
when thou cameſt to this place, rejoice 
with me upon the occaſion. . 

They are all three juſt come in, 

I haſten to them. | 


LETTER XxvII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
| ESQ. 
Have begun another letter to thee, 
in continuation of my narrative: buy 
I believe 1 ſhall ſend thee this before I 
ſhall finiſh that. By the incluſed thou 
wilt ſee, that neither of the correſpon- 
dents deſerve mercy from me: and I am 
reſolved to make the ending with one, 
the beginning with the other. } 
If thou ſaveſt, That the provocations 
I have given to one of them, will juſtif 
her freedoms; I anſwer, * So they wzl, 
to any other perſon but myſelf.“ But 
he that is capable of giving thele provo- 
cations, and has the power to puniſh 
thoſe who abuſe him for giving them, 


deſs, and love, as he called it, to Miis 


| will ſhe w his reſentment; and the more 
remorſe- 
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remorſeleſsly, perhaps, as he has deſerved | * ſenſibly affect me. But be com forted, 
the freedoms: | « my dear.! I hope you will not be under 
If thou ſayeſt, It is, however, wrong | © a neceſſity. of quitting your native 
to do ſo;' I reply, that it is, neverthe- | © country, Were I ſure that that mag 
leſs, human nature—And wouldſt thou | © be the cruel caſe, I would abandon all 
not have me to be a man, Jack ? © my own better proſpects, and ſoon be 
Here read the letter, if thon wilt. | * with you. And 1 would accompany 
But thou art not my friend, if thou of- | © you whitherſoever you went, and ſhare 
fzreſt to plead for either of the ſaucy | © fortunes with you: for it is impoſſible 
ercatures, after thou haſt read it. that I ſhould be happy, if I knew that 
| * you were expoſed not only to the 
* TO MISS HARRIOT Lucas, AT MRS. | © perils of the ſea, but to the attempts 
© MOORE'S AT HAMPSTEAD. * of other vile men; your perſonal 
| © graces attracting every eye, and ex. 
AFTER the diſcoveries I had mace | * poling you to thoſe hourly dangers, 
© of the villainous machinations of the | * which others, leſs diſtinguiſhed by the 
© moſt abandoned of men, particalarized | * gifts of nature, might avoid.—All 
in the long letter of Wednefday laſt, | © that I know, that beauty (fo greatly 
you will believe, my deareſt friend, | * coveted, and ſo greatly admired) is 
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| . © that my ſarprize upon peruſing yours | © good for. 
| - * of Thurſday evening from Hampſtcad © O, my dear, were I ever to marry, 
[ 


* was not ſo great as my indighaiien. | * and to be the mother of a CLAR15s4, 
| Had the gi attempted to fire a city | © {Cl/arifa muſt be the name, if promiſ- 
1 jo ſtead of an houſe, I ſhould not have | * ingly lovely] low often would my 
| wondered at it. All that I am amaz- | * heart ache for the dear creature, as 
ed at, is, that he (whoſe boaſt, as I |] © ſhe grew up, when I reflected, that 
| © am told, it is, that no women ſhell keep | * a prudence and diſcretion unexampled 
| * hum out of her bedchamber, when ke nas |} in woman, had not, in you, been a ſuf. 
| © made a reſolution to be in it) did not dil- | * ficient protection to that beauty, which 
| cover 4:5 foot before. And eit is as } © had drawn after it as many admirers 
my © ſtrange to me, that having got you at | © as beholders !— How little ſhould 1 
© fuch a ſhocking advantage, and in ſuch | © regret the attacks of that cruel diſtem. 
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_ a horrid houſe, you could at the time, | © per, as it is called, which frequently 
Y 1 ” {cape dient, and atterwards get | © makes the greateſt rayages in the fin 
of Fin © from ſuch a ſet of znfernals. _ | « faces! f 
1 KH J gave you, in my long letter of „ 85 

FI * Wedneſday and Thurſday lait, reafons SAT. AFTERNOON, 
„ * why you onght to miſtruſt that ſpeci- ©Inave juſt parted with Mrs. Towns 


| . © ous Tomlinſon. The man, my dear, | * ſend. I thought you had once ſeen 
+ nl © muſt be a ſolemn villam. May he | © her with me: but ſhe ſays, ſhe never 

| Wil * ning from Heaven blaſt the wretch who has \ had the honour to be ales iro known 

. * et him and the reſt of dis REMORSELtsSsS Ito you. She has a naniike ſpirit. She 

| © GANG, at work, to endeavour to deſtroy | * knows the world. And her two bro. 

1 * the moſt ronſummeate virtue Heaven be. | thers being in town, ſhe is ſure ſhe 

„ © praiſed! you have eſcaped from all | © can engage them in ſo good a cauſe, and 

3 z* their ſnares, and now are out of danger. C (if there thould be occaſion) both their 

So I will not trouble you at preſent | ©* Arps crews, in your ſervice. 


© with the particulars that I have fur. Give your conſent, my dear; and 

ther collected relating to this abomi- | © the horr:d villain ſhall be repaid with 

© nable impoſture. | © broken bones, at leaft, for all his vile- 
© For the fame reaſon, I forbear to | © neſs! 

communicate to you ſonie.new ſtories of | The misfortune is, Mrs. Townſend 


© the abhorred wreteh himſelf which have | © cannot be with you till Thurſday next, 
come to my ears. One in particular, | © or Wedneſday at ſconeft ; are you ſure 
© of ſo ſhecking a nature !—Indeed, my | © you can be, ſafe where you are, till 
Clear, the man's a devil, then? 1 think you are too near 
« The whole ſtory of Mrs, Fretchville, | © London; and perhaps you had better 
© and her houſe, I have no doubt to pro- be in it. If you remove, let me, the 
© nounce, likewiſe, an abſolute fiction. | * very moment, know whither.. 
* —Pellow !—liow my ſoul ſpurns the vil- © How my heart is torn, to think of 
© lain! | © the neceſſity ſo dear a creature. 1s 
© Your thoughts of going abroad, | * driven to, of hiding herſelf ? Devil 
and your reaſons for ſo doing, molt { © fellow! He mult have been Pour 
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and wanton in his inventions—Yet that | 
« cruel, that ſavage ſportiveneſs has ſaved 
vou from the ſudden violence to which 
© he has had recourſe in the violation of 
« others, of names and families not con- 
t temptible. For ſuch the villain always 
© oloried to ſpread his ſnares. 

The vileneſs of this ſpecious monſter 
« has done more, than any other conſi- 
« deration could do, to bring Mr. Hick- 
« man into credit with me. Mr. Hick- 
© man alone knows (for me) of your 
« light, and the rgaton of it. Had 1 
« not given him the reaſon, he might 
© have thought ſtil! worſe of the vile at- 
© tempt. I communicated it to him by 
« ſhewing him your letter from Hamp- 
( flead. When he had read it, [And 
© he trembled and reddencd, as he readJ-he 
« threw himſelf at my feet, and beſought 
me to permit him to attend you, and 
to give you the protection of his houſe. 
© The good-natured man had tears in 
C his eyes, and was repeatediy earnett 
' on this ſubject; propoling to take his 
© chariot-and-four, or a ſet, and in per- 
« ſon, in the face of all the world, give 
© kimſelf the glory of protecting fuck an 
© oppreſſed innocent. 2 

« | could not but be pleaſed with him. 


(ande 1 let him know that I was, I 


hardly expected ſo much ſpirit fram 
him. But a man's paſſiveneſs to a be- 
© loved object of our ſex may not, per- 
haps, argue want of courage on pro- 
per occaſions. „ 

©[ thought I ought, in return, to 
© have ſome conſideration for his ſafety, 

eas ſuch an open ſiep would draw upon 

| him the vengeance of the molt vi- 
* ous enterprizer in the world, who has 
© always a gang of fellows, ſuch as him- 
elk, at his call, ready to fupport one 
© another in the vileſt outrages. But 
«yet, as Mr, Hickman might have 
{ {trengthened his hands by legal re- 
© courſes, I ſhould not have (ſtood upon 
Git, nad L not known your. delicacy, 
Lance ſuch a Kep muſt have made a 
*great noiſe, and given occaſion tor 
„ {(candal, as if fomie advantage had 
been gained over you} and were there 
not the greateſt probability, that all! 
© might be more fitently, and more ef- 
 tectually, managed by Mrs. Town- 
* lend's means. 

Mrs. Townſend will in perſon at- 
*tend you—She hopes, on Wednelday 


Her brothers and {ome of tne:r peo- 
ple will ſcatteringly, and as if they 
kae nothing of you, {fo we have con- 
ed] ſee u fate not only to Lon- 
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She has a kinſwoman, who will take 
your commands there, if ſhe herſelf 
* be obliged to leave you. And there 
© you may ſtay till the wretch's fury on 
© loling you, and hisfearch, are over. 

© He will very ſoon, 'tis likely, enter 
© upon ſome new villainy, which may en- 
© orofs him: and it may be given ont, 
that you are gone to lay claim to the 
protection of your codlin Morden at 


Florence. 


Poſſibly, if he can be made to be- 
lieve it, he will go over, in hopes to 
© find you there. EO 

* Atter a while, I can procure you a 
lodging in one of our neighbouring 
« villages; where I may have the hap- 
pineſs to be your daily viftor. And 
* if this Hickman be not filly and apiſh, 
and if my mother do not d6 unaccount- 
© able things, I may the ſooner think of 
* marrying, that I may, without con- 
© troul, receive and entertain the dar- 
« ling of my heart. 

Many, very many, happy days do E 
© hope we ihall yet fee together: and as 
this is my hope, I exvect that it will be 
* your conſolation. | 

As to your eſtate, ſince you are re- 
* ſolved net to litigate for it, we will be 
patient, either till Colonel Morden 
© arrives, or till ſhaine compels ſome 
people to be juſt. 

Upon the Whole, I cannot but think 
your proſpects now much happier, than 
* they could have been, had you been 
actually married to ſuch a man as this. 
©] mult therefore congratulate you up- 
on your elcape, not only from an hore 
rid (ibertine, but from fo vile a huſband, 
© as he muſt have made to auy woman; 


but more eſpecially to a perion of 


© your virtue and delicacy. 

* You hate him, heartily hate him, I 
© hope, my dear am ſure you do. It 
would be {trange, it ſo much purity of 
© life and manners were not to abhor 
© what is ſo repugnant to itſelf. 

© In your letter before me, you men- 
© tion one written to me for a int. 1 
© have not received any ſuch. De- 
© pend upon it therefore, that he muſt 
© have it. And if he has, it is a won- 
der, that he did not likewiſe get my 
© lony one of the qth, Heaven be praif= 
© ed that he did not; axd tlat it came 
« fafe to your hands | 

leude this by a young fellow, whoſe 


father is one of our tenants, wih com- 


© mand to deliver it to no other hands but 
* yours. He is to return directly, if you 
give him any letter. It not, he will 
proceed to Landon upon his own plea- 

: 8 tures. 
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« ſures. He is a ſimple fellow ; but very 
* honeſt. So you may ſay any-thing to 
© him. If you write not by him, I de- 
* fire a line or two, as ſoon as poiſible. 
My mother knows nothing of 4zs go- 
* ing to you: nor yet of your abandoning 
the fellow. Forgive me! But he is not 
entitled to good-manners. 
I ſhall long to hear how you and 
Mrs. Townſend order matters. 1wiſh 
* ſhe could have been with you ſooner. 


But I have loſt no time in engaging 


© her, as you will ſuppoſe. I refer to ker, 
what J have further to ſay and advile. 
« So ſhall conclude with my prayers, that 
© Heaven will direct and protect my 
* deareſt creature, and make your future 
days happy! ANNA Howe,” 


And now, Jack, I will ſuppoſe, that 


thou haſt read this curſed letter, Allow 
me to make a few obſervations upon 
ſome of it's contents. | | 

It is ſtrange to Miſs Howe, that having 
got her friend at ſuch a ſhocking advantage, 
&c.] And it is ſhange 10 me, too. It 
ever I have ſuch another opportunity 
given to me, the cauſe of both our won- 
der, I believe, will ceaſe. 


So thou ſeeſt Tomlinſon is further de- 
tected. No ſuch perſon as Mrs. Fretch- 


ville. May lightning from Heaven—O 
Lord, O Lord, O Lord What an hor- 


rid vixen is this !-—My gang, my remorſe- 


4% gang, too, is brought in And thou 
wilt plead for theſe girls again; wilt 
thou ?—/eaven be praiſed, the ſays, that 
her friend is out of danger Nliſs Howe 
ſhould be ſure of that ; and that the her- 
ſelf is ſafe.— But for this termagant, (as 
I often ſaid) I muit ſurely have made a 
better hand of it. | 

New ſtories of me, Jack - What can 
they be ?—1 have not tound, that my ge- 


neroſity to my Roſcbud ever did me due 


eredit with this pair of friends. Very 
hard, Belford, that credits cannot be ſet 
againſt debits, and a balance ſtruck in a 
Take's favour, as well as in that of every 
common man !— But he, from whom no 
good is expected, is not allowed the me- 
rit of the good he does. 

] ought to have been a little more at- 
tentive to charater, than I have been. 


For, notwithſtanding that the meaſures 
ot right and wrong are ſaid to be ſo ma- 


nifeſt, let me tell thee, that character 
biaſſes and runs away with all mankind. 
Let a man or woman once eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in the world's opinion, and all 
that either of them do will be ſanctified. 
Nay, in the very courts of juſtice, does 
not character acquit or condemn as often 


— 


| 


| as facts, and ſometimes even in ſpite of 
facts ?—Yet, {impolitick that I have 
been, and am!) to be ſo careleſs of 
mine And now, I doubt, it is irre- 
trievable.— But to leave moralizing, 

Thou, Jack, knoweſt almoſt al my 
enterprizes worth remembering. Can 
this particular ſtory, which this girl hints 
at, be that of Lucy Villars?—Or can 
ſhe have heard of my intrigue with the 
pretty gypſey, who met me in Norwood, 
and of the trap I caught her cruel huf. 
band in, [A tellow, as gloomy and ty. 
rannical as old Harlowe] when he pur- 
ſued a wife, who would not have deſerv. 
ed ill of him, if he had deſerved well of 
her f—But he was not quite drowned. 
The man is alive at this day: and Mifg 
Howe mentions the ſtory as a very ſhock- 
ing one. Beſides, both theſe are a twelve. 
month old, or more. | 

But evil fave and ſcandal are always 
new. When the offender has forgot a 
vile fact, it is often told to one and to 
another, who, having never heard of it 
before, trumpet it about as a navelty to 
others. But well ſaid the honeſt corre. 
gidor at Madrid, [A faying with which 
I enriched Lord M.'s collection J Good 
actions are remembered but for a diy, bed 
© ones for many years after the life of the 
guilty.— Such is the reliſh that the 
world has for ſcandal. In other words, 
ſuch is the delire which every-one has 
to exculpate himfelf by blackening his 
neighbour. You and I, Belford, have 
been very kind to the world, in furniſh. 
ing it with opportunities to gratify it's 
devil, 

M Howe will abandon her own better 
preſpects, and ſhare fortunes with her, were 
ſhe to go abroad. J—-Charming romancer! 
—l muſt fet about this girl, Jack, I 
have always had hopes of a woman whoſe 
paſſions carry her into ſuch altitudes! 

Had I attacked Mifs Howe, firſt, her pal- 
lions (inflamed and guided, as I could 
have managed them)would have brought 
her to my lure in a fortnight. 

Hut thinkeſt thou [and yet I think thou 
doſtj that there is any-thing in theſe high 
flights among the ſex? Verily, Jack, 
theſe vehement friendſhips are nothing 
but chatt and ſtubble, liable to be blown 
away by the very wind that raiſes them. 
Apes! mere apes of us! they think the 
word friendſhip has a pretty found with 
it; and it is much talked of; a faſhion» 


able word: and fo, truly, a ſingle w0- 
man, who thinks ſhe has a ſou}, an 
knows that the wants ſomething, would 
be thought to have found a felloꝶ · ſoul 


for it iu her own ſex. But J repeat, * 
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the word is a ere word, the thing a mere 
name with them ; a cork-bottomed thut- 
lelcock, which they are fond of ſtrik- 
ing to and fro, to make one another glow 
in the froſty weather of a fingle ſtate ; but 
which, when a man comes in between 
the pretended znſeparables, is given up, 
like their mulick, and other maidenly 
amuſements ; which, nevertheleſs, may 
be neceſſary to keep the pretty rogues 
out of active miſchief. They then, in 
oct, having canght the 7%, lay aſide 
the net. 

Thon haſt a mind, perhaps, to make 
an exception for thefe two ladies. Wuh 
all my heart. My Clariſſa has, it woman 
has, a ſoul capable of friendſhip. Her 
fame is bright and ſteady. But Mils 
Howe's, were it not kept up by her mo- 
ther's oppolitiqn, is too vehement to en- 
dure. How often have I known oppo- 
ton not only cement friendfhip, but 
create love? I doubt not but poor Hick- 


man would fare the better with this vix- 


en, if her mother were as heartily againſt 


him, as the is for him. 


Thus much indeed, as to theſe two 
ladies, I will grant thee; that the active 
{pirit of the one, and the meek diſpo— 
Hon of the other, may make their friend- 
fp more durable than it would other- 
wiſe be; for this is certain, that in every 
friendſhip, whether male or temale, there 
muſt be a man and a woman ſpirit (that 
to ſay, one of them, a forbrarzng one) 
to make it permanent. 

But this I prononnce, as a truth, which 
ail experience confirms; that friendſhip 
between women never holds tothe ſacri- 
fre of capital gratifications, or to the 
endangering of life, limb, or eſtate, as 
it often does in our nobler (ex, | 

Well, but next comes an indictment 
222inft poor Beauty !— What has beauty 
done, that Aſs Howe ſhould be offended 
ait? Miss Howe, Jack, is a charming 
eirl. See has no reaſon to quarrel with 
beauty! — Didft ever fee her? — Too 
much fire and ſpirit in her eye indeed, 
tor a girl tut that's no fault with a 
man, that can lower that fire and fpirit 
a pleaſure; and I know 1 am the man 
that can, 

A tweet auburn beauty is Miſs Howe. 


A oft beauty among beauties when her 


lweeter friend ſwith ſuch an atſemiblage 
of ſerene gracefitneſs, of natural ele- 
cance, of native ſweetneſs, yet conſci- 
05, tongh not arrogant, dignity, every 
teature glowing with intelligence] is not 
in company. ' 

The difference between the two, when 


2 have ſometimes delighted to 
o. 3. e 


— 


ö 


tale. 
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read, in the addreſſes of a ſtranger en- 
tering into the preſence of both, when 
ſtanding ſide by fide. There never was 
an inſtance on ſuch an occaſion where 


the ſtranger paid not his firſt devoirs to 


my Clariſſa. 
A reſpectful ſolemn awe fat upon eve - 


ry feature of the addreſſer's face. His 


eyes ſeemed to aſł leave to approach her; 
and lower than common, whether man 
or woman, was the bow or curtſey. 
And although this awe was immediately 
diminiſhed by her condeſcending ſweet- 
nets, yet went it not ſo entirely off, but 
that you might ſee the reverence remain, 
as N the perſon ſaw more of the goddeſs 
than of the womiin in her. 

But the moment the ſame ſtranger 
turns to Mifs Howe, (though proud and 


fancy, and erect and bridling, ſhe) you 


will obſerve bythe turn of his counte- 
nance, and the air of his addreſs, a kind 
of equality aſſumed. He appears to have 
diſcovered the woman in her, charming 
as that woman is. He ſmiles, He ſeems 
to expect repartee and ſmartneſs, and is 
never diſappointed. But then viſibly 
he prepares hinifelf to gide as well as 
He dares, after he has been a 
while in her company, to diſpute a point 
with her—Every point yielded up to the 
other, though no alluming or dogmati- 
cal air compels it. 

In ſhort, with Miſs Howe, a bold man 
ſees (No doubt but Sir George Colmar 
did ij that he and ſhe may either very ſoon 


be tamiliar together, [I mean with in- 


nocence}] or he may fo far incur her diſ- 
pleaſure, as to be forbid her preſence 
tor ever. 5 
For my own part, when I was firſt 
introduced to this lady, which was by 
my goddeſs when the herſelf was a vi- 
fitor at Mrs. Howe's; I had not been 
half an hour with her, but I even hun- 
gered and thirſted after a romping-bout 
with the lively rogue; and in the ſecond 
or third vilit, was more deterred by the 
delicacy of her friend, than by what FE 
apprehended from her own. This 
© charming creature's preſence,” thought 
I, * awes us both.“ And 1 withed her 
abſence, though any other woman were 
preſent, that 1 might try the difference 
in Miſs Howe's behaviour before her 
friend's face, or behind her back. 
Delicate women make delicate women, 
az well as decent men. With all Miſs 
Howe's fire and fpirit, it was eaſy to fee, 
by her very eye, that ſhe waiched for 
leſſons, und feared reproof, from the pe- 
netrating eye of her milder diſpoſitioned 
friend : and yet it was as raſy to obſerve, 
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in the candour and ſweet manners of the 
other, that the fear which Miſs Howe 
ſtood in of her, was more owng to her 


own generous appreheuſion that ſhe fell 
ſhort of her excellences, than to Miſs 


Harlowe's conſciouſneſs of excellence 
over ker. TI have often, ſince I came at 
Miſs Howe's letters, revolved this juſt 
and fine praiſe contained in one of them. 
s Every-one ſaw, that the preference 
© they gave you to themſelves, exalted you 
not into any viſible triumph over them; 
c for you had always carving a to ſay, 
« vn every point you carried, that raiſed 
the yielding heart, and left every-one 
* pleaſed and ſatisfied with themſelves, 
though they carried not off the palm.” 

As I propoſe, in a more advanced lite, 
to endeavour to atone for my youthful 
freedoms with individuals of the ſex, by 
giving cautions and inſtructions to the 
whole, J have made a memorandum to 
enlarge upon this dottrine ;—to wit, 
That it is full as neceſſary to direct 
daughters in the choice of their female 
companions, as it is to guard them againſt 
the deſigns of men. 

'I fav not this, however, to the diſpa- 
rYagement of Miſs Howe. 
pride, what her friend has from princi- 

le. [The Lord help the ſex, if they 

ad not pride / But yet l am confident, 
that Miſs Howe is indebted to the con- 
verſation and correſpondence of Miſs 
Harlowe for her higheſt improvements. 
But, both theſe ladies out of the queſ- 
tion, I make no ſcruple to aver, [And J, 
Jack, ſhould know ſomething of the 
matter] that there have been more girls 
rained, at leaſt prepared for ruin, by 
their own ſex, (taking in ſervants, as 
well as companions) than direct iy by the 
attempts and deluſions of men, 
But it is time enough, when I am old 
and joyleſs, to enlarge upon this topick. 
As to the compariſon between the 


two ladies, I will expatiate more on that 


ſubjeC& (for I like it) when I have had 
them both, Which this letter of the vix- 
en girl's, I hope thou wilt allow, war- 
rants me to try for, J 

I return to the conſideration of a few 
more of it's contents, to juſtify my ven- 
geances ſo nearly. now in view. 

As to Mrs. Townſend; her manlike 
ſpirit; her two brothers; and their ſhips 
crews—1I ſay nothing but this to the in- 
ſoleat threatening— Let 'em come !— 
But as to her ſordid menace—To repay 
the horrid villain, as ſhe calls me, for 
all my wileneſs, by BROKEN BONES! 
— Broken bones, Belford !1—W ho can 


' bear this porterly threatening !—Broken 
bones, Jackl Damn the little vulgar— 


She has from | 


| 
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] Give me a name for her But I baniſh 
all furious reſentment. If I get theſe tuo 


irls into my power, Heaven forbid that 
ſhould be a ſecond Phalaris, who 
turned his bull upon the artiſt | No bones 
of theirs will I break—They ſhall come 
off with me upon much lighter terms 
But theſe fellows are ſmugglers, it 
ſeems. And am not I a ſmugyler tos? 
am; and have not the leaſt doubt, 
but 1 ſhall have ſecured my goods be. 
fore Thurſday, or Wedneſday either. 
But did I want a plot, what a charm. 


ing new one does this letter of Mig 


Howe ſtrike me out? I am almoſt ſorry, 
that 1 have fixed upon one.—Por here, 
how eaſy would it be for me, to aſſemble 
a crew of ſwabbers, and to create 3 
Mrs. Townſend (whoſe perſon, thou 
ſeeſt, my beloved knows not) to come 
on Tueſday, at Miſs Howe's repeated 
ſolicitations, in order to carry my be. 
loved to a warehouſe of my own provi- 


_ 

his, however, is my triumphant 
hope, that at the very time, that theſe 
ragamuffins will be at Hampſtead, (look- 
ing for us) my dear Miſs Harloweand 
I, [So the fates, I imagine, have or. 
dained] ſhall be faſt aſleep in each other's 
arms in town.—Lie ſtill, villain, till the 
time comes.—My heart, Jack! my 
heart!—]It is always thumping away cn 
the remoteſt proſpects of this nature. 

But it ſeems, that the vileneſs of this oe 
cious monfler meaning me, Jack!) has 
33 Hickman into credit with her. 
So I have done /ome good | But to whom, 
I cannot tell: for this poor fellow, 
ſhould I permit him to have this terma. 
gant, will be puniſhed, as many times we 
all are, by the enjoyment of his own 
wiſhes—Nor can ſhe be happy, as1 tae 
it, with him, were he to govern himſelt 
by her will, and have none of his own; 
lince never was there a directing wife, 
who knew where to ſtop: power makes 
ſuch a one — 
man ſhe can govern. | Like Alexander, 
who wept, that he had no more worlds 
to conquer, ſhe will be looking out for 
new exerciſes for her power, till ſhe 
grow uneaſy to herſelf, a diſcredit to 
446 huſband, and a plague to all about 

er. 

But this honeſt fellow, it ſeems, tw!!! 
tears in fus eyes, and with humble proſtra- 
tion, beſought the vixen to permit hum io 
ſet out in his chariat-and four, in order to 
give himſelf the glory of proteAing ſuck ur 
opprefſed innocent, in the face of the whole 
world. Nay, he reddened, it ſeems; and 
trembled too! as he read the fair com. 


plainant's letter,—How valliant ĩs abs 


— 


deſpiſes the 
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Women love brave men; and no won- 
der, that his tears, his trembling, and his 

oftration, gave him high reputation 
with the meek Miſs Howe. 

But doſt think, Jack, that I in the 
like caſe, (and equally affected with the 
dittreſs) ſhould have acted thus ?—Doſt 
think, that I ſhould not firſt have re- 
ſcued the lady, and then, if needful, 
have aſked excuſe for it, the lady in my 
hand i—Wouldſt not thou have done 
thus, as well as 1? 

But 'tis beſt as it is. Honeſt Hickman 
may now fleep in a whole ſkin. And 
yet that is more perhaps than he would 
have done, (the lady's deliverance unat- 
tempted) had 1 come at this requeſted per- 
on of his any other way, than by a 
letter, that it muſt not be known I have 
intercepted. | ; 

Miſs Howe thinks I may be diverted 
from purſuing my. charmer, by ſome 
new-ſtarted villainy. Villainy is a word 
that ſhe is extremely fond of. But I can 
tell her, that it is impoſſible 1 ſhould, 
till the end of this vallainy be obtained. 
Difficulty is a flimulus with ſuch a ſpirit 


a3 mine. I thought Miſs Howe knew 


me better, Were the to offer herſelf, 
perſon for perſon, in the romancing 
zeal of her friendſhip, to ſave her friend, 
it ſhould not do, while the dear crea- 
ture is on this fade the moon. | 

She thanks Heaven, that her friend 
has received her letter of the 5th. We 
are all glad of it. She ought to thank 
me too. -But I will not at preſent claim 
her thanks. 

But when ſhe rejoices, that the letter 
went ſafe, does ſhe not, in effect, call 
out for vengeance, and expect it |—All 
in good time, Miſs Howe. 

I will cloſe at this time with deſiring 
thee to make a liſ of the virulent terms 
with which the incloſed letter abounds : 
and then, if thou ſuppoſeſt, that I have 
made fuch another, and have added to 
it all the flowers of the ſame blow, in 
the former letters of the ſame ſaucy 
creature, and thoſe in that of Mifs Har- 
love which ſhe left for me on her elope- 
ment, thou wilt certainly think, that I 
have provocations ſufficient to juſtify me 
in all I ſhall do to either. 

Return the incloſed the moment thau 
baſt peruſed it. a 


LETTER XXVIII. 


| 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, f 


ESQ. 
SUNWAY NIGHT—MONDAY MORNING, 
Went down with revenge in my fart, 


the contents of Miſs tiowe's: letter 


| 
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almoſt engroſſing me, the moment that 
Miſs Harlowe and Mrs. Moore (accoms 
panied by Miſs Rawlins) came in: but 
in my countenance all the gentle, the 
placid, the ſerene, that the glaſs could 
teach ; and in my behaviour all the pa- 
lite, that ſuch an unpolite creature, as ſhe 
has often told me 1 am, could put on. 

Miſs Rawlins was ſent for home al. 
moſt as ſoon as the came in, to entertain 
an unexpected vilitor; to her great re- 
gret, as well as to the diſappointment 
of my fair-one, as I could perceive from 
the looks of both: for they had agreed, 
it ſeems, if I went to town, as I ſaid I in- 
tended to do, to take a walk upon the 
Heath, atleaſt in Mrs. Moore's garden ; 
and who knows, what might have been 
the iſſue, had the ſpirit of curioſity in 
the one met with the ſpirit of communi- 
cation in the other ? 

Miſs Rawlins promiſed to return, if 
poſſible : but ſent to excuſe herſelf: her 
vilitor intending to ſtay with her all 
night. a 

re joĩced in my heart, at her meſſage; 


and, after much ſupplication, obtained 


the favour of my beloved's company for 
another walk in the garden, having, as 
I told her, abundance of things to ſay, 
to 2 and to be informed of, in 
order ultimately to govern myſelt in 
my future ſteps. | 

She had vouchſafed, I ſhould have 
told thee, with eyes turned from me, 
and in an half-ofide attitude, to ſip two 
diſhes of tea in my company—Dear ſoul 
— How anger unpoliſtes the molt polite ! 
for I never ſaw Miſs Harlowe behave ſo 
aukwardly. I imagined ſhe knew not 
how .to be aukward. | 12 5 

When we were in the garden, I pour- 
ed my whole ſoul intg, her attentive ear; 
and beſought her returning favour. 

She told me, that the had formed her 
ſcheme for her future life : that, vile as 
the treatment was which ſhe had re- 
ceived from me, that was not all the 
reaſon ſhe had for rejecting my ſuit: but 
that, on the matureſt deliberation, ſhe 
was convinced, that ſhe could neither be 
happy with me, nor make me happy 5 
and ſhe enjoined me, for both our ſakes, 
to think no more of her. 

The captain, I told her, was rid down 
poſt in a manner, to forward my wiſhes 
with her uncle. —Lady Betty and Mils 
Montague were undoubtedly arrived in 
town By this time. I would ſet out 


early in the morning to attend them. 
They adored her. They longed to ſee 
her. They would ſee her. — They would 
| not be denied her company into Ox _ 

- ſhire, 
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ſhire. Whither could ſhe better go, to 
be free from her brother's inſults ?— 
Whither to be abſolutely made unappre- 
henlive of any- body eiſe Might t have 
any hopes of her returning favour, it. 
Miſs Howe could be prevailed upon to 
intercede for me ? | 

M. Howe prevailed upon to interted- 
for you!" repeated the, with a (cornful 
bridle, but a very pretty one. And there 
the ſtopt. | 

I repeated the concern it would be to 
me to be under a neceſlity of mentioning 
the miſunderitanding to Lady Betty and 
any couſin, as a miſunderſtanding ſtil} to 
be made up; and as if J were of very 
little conſequence to a dear creature who 


was of ſo much to me; urging, that theſe 
circumſtances would extremely lower 
me not only in my own opinion, but in 
that of my relations. I | 

But (till the referred to Mifs Howe's 
next leiter; and all the conceſſion 1 
could bring her to in this whole confe- 
Tence, was, that ſhe would wait the ar- 
rival and vilit of the two ladies, if they 
came in a day or two, or before ſhe re- 
ceived the expected letter from Miſs 
Howe. . | 

Thank Heaven for this!” thought J. 

And now may 1 go to town with hopes 
*at my return to had thee, deareſt, 
where 1 ſhall leave thee;? 

But yet, as the may find reaſons to 
change her mind in my abſence, I ſhall 
not entirely truſt to this. My fellow, 
theretore, who is in the houſe, and who, 
by Mrs. Bevis's kind intelligence, will 
know every ſtep the can take, ſhall have 
Andrew and a horſe ready, to give me 
immediate notice of her motions; and 
moreover, go whither the will, he ſhall | 
be one of her retinue, though unknown 
to herſelf, it poſſible. NNE 

This was all 1 could make of the fair 
inexorable. Should I be glad of it, or 
lorry tor it? LS 

Glad, I beheve: und yet my pride is 
confoundedly abated to think, that I had 
10 little hold in the affections of this 
daughter ot the Harlowes. 

Don't tell me, that virtue and princi- 
ple are her guides on this occalion ?— 
*Tis pride, a greater pride than my 
own, that governs her. Love, ſhe has, 
none, thou ſeeſt; nor ever had; at leaſt 
not in a ſuperior degree, Love that de- 
ſerves the name, never was under the 
dominion of Prudence, or of any reaſoning 
pou ET, | 
a woman, I warrant! And if, in the laſt ; 
attempt, I find her not one, what will ſhe 
be the worſe for the trialꝰ No one is to 


She cannot bear to be —_ 


*"CLARISSA HARLOW E; 


my on that account ?—lt indeed the ge. 


not be always tepining and mourning 


| 
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blame for ſuffering an evil he cangy 
{hun or avoid. | 

Were a general to be overpowered 
and robbed by a highwayman, would 


he be lefs fit for the command of an at. 


neral, provenging great valour, ang 
having boaſted, that he never would de 
robbed, vere to make but faint rej. 
tance when he was brought to the teſt, 
and to yield his purſe when he wa 
maſter of his own ſword, then indeed 
will the highwayman who robs him be 
thought the braver man. 

But from theſe laſt conferences am! 
furniſhed with one argument in defence 
of my favourite purpole, which I never 
yet pleaded, 

O Jack! what a difficulty muſt a man 
be allowed to have, to conquer a predo. 
minant paſſion, be jt what it will, when 
the gratifying of it is in his power, how. 
ever wrong he knows it to be to reſolve 
to gratify it! Reflect upon this; and 
then wilt thou be able to account for, i 
not to excuſe, a projected crime, which 
has Habit to plead for it, in a breaſts 
ſtormy as uncontroulable! 

This that follows is my new argu- 
ment 

Should ſhe fail in the trial; ſhonld ! 
ſucceed ; and ſhould ſhe retule to go on 
with me; and even reſolve not to mar-. 
ry me, (of which I can have no notion; 
and ſhould ſhe diſdain to be obliged to 
me for the handſome proviſion I ſhould 
be proud to make for her, even to the 
half of my eftate ; yet cannot ſhe be alto- 
gether unhappy—ls the not entitled to 
an independent fortune? Will not Co, 
lonel Morden, as her truſtee, put her in 
poſſeſſion of it? And did ſhe not in oui 
former conference point out the ray of 
life, that ſhe always preferred to the mar 
Tied liſe to wit, To take her good Not- 
ton for her directreſs and guide, and to 
live upon her own eſtate in the manner 
her grandfather deſired ſhe ſhould live! 

It is moreover. to be conſidered that 
ſhe cannot, according to her cn bo- 
tions, recover above one-half of Net 
fame, were we now. to intermarry; (0 
much does ſhe think: ſhe has ſuffered by 
her going off with me. And will tte 


tor the loſs of the other half - And 
ſhe muſt live a life of ſuch uneaſinels and 
regret for l, may ſhe not as well re- 
pine and mourn for the, whole ? 

Nor, let me tell thee, will her own 
ſcheme. of penitence, in this caſe, be halt 
ſo perfect, if ſhe do not fall, as if 
does o tor what a fooliſh peniteat WA 

a ' 
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make, who has nothing to repent of |I— 
She piques herſelf, thou knoweſt, and 
makes it matter of reproach to me, that 
he went not off with me by her own 
conſent ; but was tricked out of herſelf, 

Nor upbraid thou me upon the medi- 
ated breach of vows ſo repeatedly made. 
che will not, thou ſeeſt, permit me to 
full them. And if ſhe would, this I 


have to lay, that at the time I made the 
molt ſolemn of them, I was fully deter- 
mined to keep them. But what prince 

thinks himlelf obliged any longer to ob- 
| lerve the articles of - treaties the moſt | 
ſacredly ſworn-to, than ſuits with his 
intereſt or inclination ; although. the 
. conſequence of the infraction muſt be, 


as he knows, the deſtruction of thou- 
lands? | . 
Is not this then the reſult of all, that 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, if it be not her 
own fault, may be as virtuous after the 
has loſt her honour, as it is called, as ſhe 
was before ? She may be a more eminent 
example to her ſex ; and if the yield (a 
little yield) in the trial, may be a com- 
pleter prnitent. Nor can ſhe, but by 
ner own wiltulneſs, be reduced to low 
fortunes, : 


And thus may her od nurſe and ſhe; | 
an old coachman; and a pair of ou 


coach-hurſes; and two or three old maid- 
tervants,, and perhaps a very old foot man 
or two, (for every-thing will be old and 


ably together; reading od ſermons, and 
od prayer books; and relieving old men, 
and ald women; and giving od leſſons, 
and od warnings, upon new ſubjects, 
as well as 6/4 ones, to the young ladies 
of her neighbourhood; and ſo' paſs on 


toa good old age, doing a great deal- of 


good both by piecept and example in 
her generation. | 
And is a woman who can live thus 
prettily without contronl; who ever did 
prefer, and who till prefers, the fingle to 
the narried life; and who will be enabled 
to do every-thing, that-the plan ſhe had 
tormed will direct her to do; to be ſaid 
to be ruined, undone, and ſuch ſort. of 
ſuff?—1 have no patience with the pret- 
ty tools, who uſe thoſe ſtrong words, to 
deſcribe a tranſitory evil; an evil which 
1 mere Church- form makes none? 
„At this rate of romancing, how many 
"rihing ruins doſt thou, as well as I, 
now: t us but look about us, and 
we ſhall ſee ſome of the haughtieſt and 


molt cenſorious (pirits among our acquain- 
n ot that ſex, now pafling, fog chaſte | 
wives, of whom. ſtrange ſtories, might 


be told; and others, whoſe huſbangs 
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penitential about her) live very comfort- 
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' 
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hearts have been made to ache for their 
gaieties both before and after marriage; 
and yet know not half ſo much of them, 
2 ſome of us honeſt fellows could tell 
them. Ws uw 

But, having thus ſatisfied myſelf in 
relation to the worſt that can happen to 
this charming creature; and that it will 
be her own fault, if ſhe be unhappy; I 
have not at all reflected upon what is 
likely to be my own lot. | | 
This has always been my notion, 
though Miſs Howe grudges us..rakes 
the beſt of the ſex, and ſays, that the 
worſt is too good for us; that the wife 
of a libertine ought to be pure, ſpotleſs, 
uncontaminated. To what purpoſe has 
ſuch a one lived a free life, but toRnow 
the world, and to make his advantages 
of it: And, to be very ſerious, it would 
be a misfortune to the publick for twa 

erſons, heads of a family, to be both 

bad ;' ſince, between two ſuch, a race 
of varlets might be propagated, (Love- 
laces and Belfords, if thou wilt) who 
might do great milchief in the world. 

Thou ſeeſt at bottom, that I am not 
an abandoned fellow ; and that there is 
a mixture of gravity in me. This, as 1 
grow older, may increaſe; and when 
my active capacity begins to abate, I 
may ſit down with the Preacher, and re- 
lolve all my paſt life into vanity and vex- 
ation of ſpirit. 3 

This is certain, that I ſhall never find 
a woman ſo well ſuited to my taſte, as 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. I only wiſh that 
I may have ſuch a lady as her 'to com- 
fort and adorn my ſetting-ſun. I have 
often thought it very unhappy for ds 
both, that ſo excellent a creature ſpran 
up a little too late for my ſetting out, — 
a little too early in my progreſs, before I 
can think of returning. And yet, as 1 
have picked up the ſweet traveller in my 
way, I cannot help wiſhing, that ſhe 
would bear me company in the ref of my 
journey, although ſhe; were to ſtep out 
of her own-path to oblige me, And then, 
perhaps, we could put up in the, evening 
at the ſame inn ; and be very happy in 
each other's converſatjon; recounting 
the difficulties and. dangers we had paſſed 
in gur way to it. 2 12 „ no 
I imagine, that thou wilt be apt two 
ſuſpect, that ſome paſſages in this letter 
were written in town. Why, Jeck, I 
cannot but ſay, that the Weſtminiter 
ain is a little groſſer than that at Hamp- 
ſtead; and the "converſation. of Mrs. 
dinclair, and the nymphs, leſs innocent 
than Mrs. Moore's and Miſs Rawlins's. 


And I think in ny heart, that I can ſay 


and 
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HARLOW E ; 


and write thoſe things at one place, 
which 1 cannot at the other; nor in- 


deed any - vhere elſe. 
came to town about Teven this 


morning All neceſſary directions and 


recautions remembered to be given. 
I ͤveſought the favour of an audience 


"before 1 fet out. 1 was defirons to fee 


which of her lovely faces ſhe was pleaſed 


to put on, after another night had paſſed. 


But ſhe was refolved, I found, to leave 
our quarrel open. She would not give 
me an opportunity ſo much asto entreat 
her again to cloſe it, before the arrival 


of Lady Betty and my couſi n. 


I had notice from my proctor, by a 
few lines brought by a man and horſe, 
juſt before I ſet out, that all difficulties 
had been for two days paſt ſurmounted; 
and that I might have the licence for 
fetching. 

I ſent up the letter to my beloved, by 
Mrs. Bevis, with a repeated requeſt for 
admittance to her preſence upon it : but 
neither did this ſtand me in {tead. I fap- 
poſe ſhe thought it would be allowing of 


the conſequences that were naturally to 
de expected to follow the obtaining of 


this inſtrument, if ſhe had conſented to 
ſee me on the contents ot this letter, 
having refuſed me that honour before I 
ſent it up to her, —No ſurprizing her. — 
No advantage to be taken of her inatten- 
tion to the niceſt circumſtances. 

And now, Belford, I ſet out upon 


buſineſs. 


LETTER -XXIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
' ESQ. 
MONDAY, JUNE 12, 
I'DST ever ſee a licence, Jack: 
Edmund, by divine permiſficn, 
Lord Biſhop of London, To our well-belov- 
* ed in Chriſt, Robert Lovelace.” { Your 


ſervant, my good lord! What have 1 


done to merit ſo much goodneſs, who 
never ſaw your lordſhip in my lite? 97 
© the pariſh of St. Martin's, in the Fields, 
* batchelor, and Clariſſa Harlowe, of the 
* ſome peri ſpinfler, fendeth greeting.— 
REAS ye are, as-is dlledged, deter- 
© mined to enter into the holy flate of matri- 
ny, This is only alledged, thou 
obſerveſt] * by and with the conſent of, Cc. 
Sc. Oc. and are very deſirous of obtatn- 
© ing your marriage to be folemnized in the 
© face of the church: We are willing that 
* fuck your honeſt defires' | Honelt deſires, 
Jack ] * may more ſpeedily have their due 


- 4 effe> and therefore, that ye may be able 
to proture ſucl marriage to be freely and 1 


ons is _— true—S0, in good con. 


. — 
+ [awfully ſolemnized in the pariſh churci xt 
St. Martin in the Fields, or St. Giles; 4 
© the Fields in the county of Middleſex, h 
* the rector, vicar, or curate thereof, at ar 
time Y. the year, [At ANY rime of the 
year, Jack ] without publicationof bay, 
© provided, that by reaſon of any precontras? 
{1 verily think that I have had three 9 
tour precontracts in my time; but the 
good girls have not claimed upon then 
of a long while] * conſanguinity, affiniy 

. } 
© or any other lawful canſe whatſoever, there 
* be no lawful impediments in this behalf; au 
* that there be not at this time any adtion 
* furt, plarnt, quarrel, or demand, morel » 
depending before any judge ecclefraſtical 
* temporal, for or concerning any marriage 
* contrafted by or with either of you; and 
© that the ſaid marriage be openly ſol:mnized 
© rn the church above mentioned, betwen 
* the hours 7 eight and twelve in the fire. 
© noon; and without prejudice to the mini. 
« fler of the place whe re the ſaid woman is o 
* pariſhioner ; We do hereby, for good cauſes) 
[It coſt me Let me fee, Jack—What 
did it colt me?] * give and grant our (i. 
© cence, or faculty, as well to you the partei 
© contratting, as to the rector, vicar, 9 
* curate of the ſaid church, rohere the he 
© marriage is intended to be ſolemnized, ty 
* folemnrze the ſame, in manner and fon 
* above-ſpecified, according to the rites and 
© ceremonies preſcribed in the book of Comm. 
Prayer in that * publiſhed by authe- 
© rity of parliament. Provided always, thi! 
/ hereafter any fraud ſhall appear to hav! 
* been — . at the time of granting thi 
© licence, either by falſe ſuggeſtions, or cos. 
© cealment of the truth,” ¶ Now this, Bel. 
ford, is a little hard upon us: for Ican- 
not ſay, that every-one of our ſuggett. 


A Fa 


ſcienc*, I ought not to marry under this 
licence * the licence ſhall be void to all u. 
© tents and purpoſes, as if the ſame had tu 
been granted. And in that caſe, we do i. 
« hibit all miniſters rhatſoever, i am · i 
* of the premiſes ſhall come totheir knowledgt, 
From proceeding to the celebration of l 
* ſaid marriage, without firſt conſulting a. 
* or our vicar-general, Given, &c.“ 
Then follow the regiſter's name, anc 
a — pendent ſeal, with theſe words 
round it“ s HALO THE VICAR+GENF- 
* RAL AND OFFICIAL PRINCIPAL er 
* THE DIOCESE OF LONDON." 
A good whimſical inflrument, take! 
all together But what, thinkeſt thou, 
are the arms to this matrimonial hat. 
binger ?—Why, in the firſt place, Jun 
croſſed Swords; to ſhew that mam 1 
is a ſtate of offence as well as defence; 


2 


Three Lions, to denote that ther 


ente! 
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ter into the ſtate, ought to have atriple 
— of courage. And [Couldſt 
thou have imagined that theſe prieſtly 
llows, in fo folemn a caſe, would cut 
their jokes upon poor ſouls who came to 
have their gone ſt deferes put in a way to be 
:ratified ;] there are three crooked horns, 
martly . rop-knotted with ribbands ; 
xhich being the ladies wear, ſeem to 
ndicate that they may very probably 
ora, as well as beſtow, the Bull's 
feather. 

To deſcribe it according to Heraldry 
art, if 1 am nat miſtaken—Gules, two 
Swords, ſaltire-wiſe, Or; ſecond coat, 
z chevron ſable between three bugle- 
horns, OR, [So it ought to bee] on a 
chief of the ſecond, three Lions rampant 
Ef the firſt - But the devil take them for 
their hieroglyphicks, ſhould I ſay, if I 
were determined in good earneſt to 
marry! PRE. 

And determined to marryl would be, 


were it not tor this conſideration: That 
x once married, and J am married for 
« life. | 
tt That's the plague of it Could a man 
tre do as the birds do, change every Valen- 
| — ünc's Day, [A natural appointment tor 
ſais ends have not the ſenſe, forſooth, to 
Fa letter themſelves, as we wiſe-acre men 
ein take great and ſolemn pains to do] there 
ond would be nothing at all in it. And what 
. glorious time would the lawyers have, 
the- on the one hand, with their Noverint 
the! ,s, and ſuits commenceable on 
hav! We titiition of goods and chattles; and 
tin de parſons on the other, with their in- 
-_ Culyences [renewable annually, as. other 
Bel I ences] to the honeſt defires of their 
can. ents ! 
eſt. Then, were a ſtated mulct. according 
co, eo rank or tortune, to be paid on every 
r this fange, towards the exigences of the 
Un. be, [But none on renewals with the d 
4 bor the ſake of encouraging con- 
fo . ey, eſpecially among the mznores) 
T ie change wonld be made ſufficiently 
ledge, cult, and the whole publick would 
1 1 * the better for it; while thoſe chil- 


en, which the parents could not agree 
"ra boat maintaining, might be couſidered 
, the children of the publick, and provided 


— r like the children of the ancient Spar- 
T; : in; who were (as ours would in this 
\L alc be) a nation of heroes. How, 
Ld Pck, could I have improved upon 

curgus's inſtitutions, had 1 been a 
thou, 1er! : 


Did I nexer ſhew thee a ſcheme, which 
| r up on fuch a notion as this? 
Which I demonſtrated the condeniences, 


obriated the enconycmences, of chang- 


| 


— 2 BSI 3 
ing the preſent mode to this I believe 
I never did. | 4 

remember I proved, to a demonſtra- 


tion, that ſuch a change would be a 


means of annihilating, abſolurely anni. 
hilating, four or five very atrocious aud 
capital lins.—Rapes, vulgarly fo called; 


| adultery, and fornication; nor would 


lygamy be panted after. Frequently - 
— K —— murders and —_— 
hardly any ſuch wg as jealouſy (the 
cauſe of ſhocking violenc*s) would be. 
heard of: and hypecriſy between man 
and wite be baniſhed the boſoms of each. 
Nor, probably, would the reproach of 
barrenneſs reſt, as now it too otien does, 
where it is leaſt deſerved. Nor would 
there poſſibly be ſuch a perſon as a bar- 
ren woman. . 

Moreover, what a multitude of do- 
meſtick quarrels would be avoided, were 
ſuch a ſcheme carried into execution? 
Since both ſexes would bear with each 
other, in the view that they could help 
themſelves in a few months. 2 

And then what a charming ſubject 
for converſation wanld be the gallant 
and generous laſt partings between man 
and wife! Each, perhaps a new mate in 
eve, and rejoicing ſecretly in the mauu- 
miſſion, could aftord to be complaiſantiy- 
ſorrowful in appearance. He preſent- 
© ed her with this jewel,” it will be ſaid” 
by the reporter, for example-ſake—* She 
© kim with that. —How 4e wept !-- How: 
© ie ſobbed !— How they looked after 
© one another Y—Yet, that's the jeſt of it, 


| neither of them wiſhing to ſtand ano- 


ther twelvemonth's trial. 

And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, 
miſbehave in a firſt marriage, whether 
from noviceſhip, having expected to find 
more in the matter than can be found; 
or from peroverſencſ; on hey part, or 
pofitiveneſs on his, each being miſtaken 
in the other, [A mighty difference, 
Jack, in the ſame perſon, an znmare, or 
a viſitor ;] what a fine opportunity will 
each have, by this ſcheme, of recover» 
ing a loſt character, and of ſetting all 
right in the next adventure? 

And, O Jack! with what joy, witk 
what rapture, would the changelings (or 
changeables, if thou like that word better) 
number the weeks, the days, the hours, 
as the annual obligation approached to - 
it's deſirable period | 

As for the ſpleen or vapours, no ſuch 
malady would be known or heard of, 
The phyſical tirbe would, indeed, be 
the ſufferers, and the only ſufferers; 
ſince freſh health and freſh ſpirits, the 
canſequeuces. of ſweet blood and ſweet 

— huwours, 
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ſan to object to it. 
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| humours, (the mind and body continu- 


ally pleaſed with cach other) would per- 
petually flow in; and the joys of expecla- 


tron, the higheſt of all our joys, would 
- 1nvigorate and keep all alive. 


But, that no body of men might ſuffer, 
the phyficians, 1 thought, miglit turn 
perſons, as there would be à great de- 
mand for parſons. Beſides, as they 
would- be partakers in the general be- 
nefit, they muſt be ſorry fellows indeed, 
if they preferred themſelves to the 


publick. 
Every-one would be married a dozen 


times, at leaſt. | Both men and women 


would be careful of their characters, and 
polite in their behaviour, as well as deli- 


cate in their perſons, and elegant in their 


dreſs, LA great matter each of theſe, let 
me tell thee; to keep paſſion aliveJeither 
to induce a renewal with the old love, or 
to recommend themſelves to a new. 
While the news-papers would be croud- 


ed with paragraphs; all the world their 


readers, as all the word would be con- 
cerned to fee who and who's together. 

: © Yeſterday," for inſtance, entered 
into the holy ſtate of matrimony,' [We 
ſhouldall ſpeak reverently of matrimony 
then} the Right Honourable Robert 
« Earl Lovelace,“ [I ſhall be an earl by 
that time} *witlf her Grace the Dutcheſs 
* Dowaper of Fifty-manors; his lord- 


_ * ſhip's ane-and-thirtieth wife.'—1 ſhall. 
then be contented, perhaps, to take 


up, as it is called, with a widow. But 
ſhe muſt not have had more than one 
huſband neither. Thou knoweſt, that 
J am nice in theſe particulars. | 
1 know, Jack, that thou, for thy part, 
wilt approve of my ſcheme. 
As Lord M. and I, between us, have 


three or four boroughs at command, I 


think 1 will get into parliament, in 


order = bring in a bill for this good 
oſe. 
5 N either will the houſes of parliament, 


nor the houſes of convocation, have rea- 
And all the courts, 
whether /prritual or ſenſual, civil or uncivil, 
will find their account in it, when paſſed 
into a law. 

By my foul, Jack, I ſhould beappre- 
nenſive of a general inſurrection, and 
that incited by the women, were ſuch a 


dill to be thrown out.—For here is the 

excellency of the ſcheme : the wonien- 
will have equal reaſon with the men to 

be pleaſed with it. 


Doſt think, that od prerogetive Har- 


cowe, for example, muſt not, if ſuch a 
law were in being, have pulled in his | 


. horns ?—So excellent a wite as he has, 


HARLOWE: 


would never elſe have renewed with ſuch 
a gloomy tyrant : who, as well as all 
other married tyrants, muſt have been 
upon good behaviour from year to year. 
A termagant wife, if ſuch a law were 
to paſs, would be a pheenix. - 

The churches would be the only morts. 
places for the 'fair-fex ; and a doneftici 
excellence the capital recommendatioh. 

Nor would there be an old maid in 


For what an odd foul muſt ſhe be, why 
could not have her twelvemont#'s trial? 
In ſhort, a total alte ration for th: 
better, in the morals and way of life in 
both ſexes, muſt, in a very few year, 
- the conſequence ef fuch a falutary 
law. | 

Who would have expected ſuch ace 
from me! 'I with the devil owe me not: 
ſpite for it. | p22 
Then would not the diſtinction be ven 
pretty, Jack, as in flowers? —Such ; 
gentle man, or ſuch a lady, is an Ax. 

NUAL—Such a one a PERENNIAL, 

One difficulty, however, as I rejnem- 
ber, occured to me, upon the probabj. 
lity that a wife might be encernte, as the 
lawyers call it. But thus I obviated it. 

That no man ſhould be allowed to 
marry another woman without his tin 


bed, and he had defrayed all incident 
charges ; and till it was agreed upon be- 
tween them, whether 'the child ſhould 
be his, hers, or the publick's, The vo. 
men, in this caſe, to have what 1 cal 
the coercive option + for I would not hart 
it in the man's power to be a do 
neither, . 27 : | 

And, indeed, I gave the turn of the 
ſcale in every part of my ſcheme in the 
womens favour : for dearly do 1 lovethe 
ſweet rogues. ' | 

How infinitely more preferable th» 
my ſcheme to the polygamy one of the 
old Patriarchs, who had wives and con. 
cubines without number !—1 beliere 
David and Solomon had their hundred: 
at @ time. Had they not, Jack ? 

Let me add, that annual parkameni, 
and annual marriages, are. the project 
next my heart. How could Fexpati* 
—_ the benefits that would ariſe tron 

oth! es 


LETTER XXX. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
l ft | 


ELL, but now my plots thick® 
and my employment of us 


| to thee on this ſubject will fooff come 


Great Britain, and all it's territories. * 


wife's conſent, till ſhe were brought-t- | 


ad. W» i * 


2 concluſion. For now, having got the 
licence; and Mrs. Townſend with her 
tars being to come to Hampſtead next 
Wedneſday or Thurſday ; and another 
letter poſſibly or meſſage from Miſs 
Howe, to enquire how Miss Harlowe 
does, upon the ruſtick's report ot yer ill 
hath, and to expreſs her wonder that 
1» has not heard from her in anſwer to 
her's on her eſcape —I muſt ſoon blow 
up the lady, or be blown up myſelf. 
Ando ham preparing, with Lady Betty 
11d my couſin Montague, to wait upon 
ny beloved with a coach-and-tonr,'or a 
ſett; for Lady Betty will not ſtir out 
with a pair, for the world; though but 
tor two or three miles. And this is a 
well-known part of her character. 

But as to the arms and creſt upon 
(the coach and trappings ?? 

Doſt thou not know, that a Blunt's 
muſt ſupply her, while her own is New - 
lining and repairing ? An opportunity 
he is willing to take now ſhe is in town. 
Nothing of this kind can be done to her 
mind in the country. Liveries nearly 
Lade Betty's. 

Thou haſt ſeen Lady Betty Law- 
rance ſeveral times — Haſt thou not, 
Bel ford? 

No, never in my liſe.“ 

But thou haſt ; and lain with her too; 
or tame does thee mere credit than thou 
deſerveſt Why, Jack, knoweſt thou 
not Lady Betty's other name? 

© Other name !— Has ſhe two?“ 

She has. And what thinkeſt thou of 
Lady Bab Wallis ? | 

* O the devil!” | 

Now thon haſt it. Lady Barbara, 
thou knoweſt, lifted up in circumitances, 
and by pride, never appears or produces 
\erlelf, but on occaſions ſpecial — To 
p1!s to men of quality or price, for a 
dutchels, or countels, at leaſt. She has 
ways been admired for a grandeur in 
her air, that few women of quality can 
come up to: and never was ſuppoſed to 
be other than what ſhe paſſed for; 
tough often and often a paramour for 
lords, 

And who, thinkeſt thou, is my cou- 
un Montague ? | 

* Nay, how ſhould I know?“ 

How, indeed! Why, my little Joha- 
"*ta Golding; a lively, yet modeſt- 
oo bing girl, is my couſin Montague. 

Ihre, Belford, is an aunt!—There's 
2 coulin goth have witat will. Both 
ae accuſtomed to ape quality. Both are 


gentee.y deſcended. Miſtreſſes of them- 
lerves ; and well educated —Yet paſt 
5. — True Spartan dames ; aſhamed of 


A? 
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nothing but detef:on.—Always, there- 
fore, upon their guard againſt that. And 
in their own conceit, when aſſuming top 
parts, the very quality they ape. 

And how doſt think I dreſs them out? 
—]'11 tell thee. = 

Lady Betty in a rich gold tiſſue, a- 
dorned with jewels of high price. 

My couſin Montague in a pale pink, 
ſtanding on end with filver flowers of 
her oon working. Charlotte, as well 
as my beloved, is admirable at her 
needle, Not quite fo richly jcwelled- 
out as Lady Betty ; but ear-rings and 
ſolitaire very valuable, and intinitely 
becoming. | 

Johanetta, thou knoweſt, has a good 
complexion, a fine neck, and ears re- 
markablv fine—ſo has Charlotte. She is 
nearly of Charlotte's ſtature too. 

Laces both, the richeſt that could be 
procured. 

Thou canft not imagine what a ſum 
the loan of the jewels coſt me; though 
but for three days, 

This ſweet girl will half ruin me. But 
ſeeit thou not by this. time, that her 
reign is ſhort lt muſt be ſo. And Mrs. 
Sinclair has already prepared every- 
thing for her reception once more. 


Here come the ladies—attended by 
Suſan Morriſon, a tenant- farmer's 
daughter, as Lady Betty's woman ; with 
her hands before her, and thoroughly 
inſtructed. [42 

How dreſs advantages women ! —_ 
eſpecially thoſe, who have naturally a 
genteel air and turn, and have had edu- 
cation, : 

Hadſt thon ſeen how they paraded it— 
* Couſin,” and © Coulin,' and © Nephew,? 
at every word; Lady Betty bridling and 
looking haughtily-conde/cending; Charlotte 
gallanting her tan, and ſwimming over 
the floor without touching it, 

© How 1 long to ſee my niece-elect! 
cries one—PFor they are told, that we 
are not married; and are pleaſed, that 
I have not put the flight upon them, 
that they had apprehended from me. 

How ] long to ſee my dear coulin, 
that is to be !? the other. 

Your la'ſhip,' and © Your IJa'ſhip,? 
and an aukv ard curtſey at every addrels, 
prim Sufan Morriſon. 

© Top your parts, ve villains V ou 
© know how nicely I diſtinouiſh, There 
will be no paſſion in tis cafe to blind 
the judgment, and to help on medi- 
* tated deluſion, as when you engage 
© with titled ſinners. My charmer is as 
cool and as diftygwſking, though not 

4 © quite 
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quite ſo learned in her own ſex, as I 
*am. Your commonly-afſumed digni- 
* ty won't do for me now. Airs of ſu- 


« periority, as if born to rank. — But no 


© over-do!—Doubring nothing. Let not 
© your faces arraign vour hearts. 

« Eaſy and unaffected! — Your very 
© dreſſes will give you pride enough 

A little graver, Lady Betty.—More 
* ſignificance, lefs bridling in your dig- 
* nity. | 

, Thats the air !—Charmingly hit— 
© Again—You have it. | 

© Devil take you !—Leſs arrogance 
© You are got into airs of young quality. 


ge leſs ſenſible of your new condition. 


People born to dignity command re- 
«£ ſpect without needing to require it. 

* Now for your part, couſin Char- 
*lotte ! 

Pretty well. But a little too frolicky 
© that air—Yet have I prepared my be- 
© loved to expect in you both, great vi- 
© yacity and quality- freedom. 

«© Curſe thoſe eyes !-—Thoſe glancings 
© will never do. A down-caſt baſhful 
© turn, if you can command it—Look 
«upon me. Suppoſe me now to be my 
© beloved. 


Devil take that leer. Too fgnificanth 1 


©*arch!—OncelI knew you t 
© would now have vou to be. 

« Sprightly, but not confident, couſin 
* Charlotte !—Be ſure forget not to look 
© down, or aſide, when looked at. When 
© eyes meet eyes, be yours the retreat- 
ing ones. Your face will bear exami- 
© nation. 

O Lord! O Lord! that ſo young a 
creature can ſo ſoon forget the inno- 
© cent appearance ſhe firſt charmed by; 
and which I thought born with you all! 
five years to ruin what twenty had 


ie girl [ 


been building up! How natural the 


latter leiſon! How difficult to regain 
« the former! | 

A ſtranger, as I hope to he ſaved, to 
© the principal arts of your ſex Once 
© more, what a-devil has your heart to 
do in your ſ eyes? 

© Have I not told von, that my be- 
© loved is a great obſerver ot the eyes? 
£ She once quoted upon me a text, which 
© ſhewed ne how ſhe came by her know- 
© Jedge—Dorcas's were found guilty of 
© treaſon the firſt moment ſhe ſaw her. 

Once more, ſuppole me to be my 
© charmer.—Now you are to encounter 
my examining eye, and my doubting 
© heart. | 

« That's my dear ! 

Study that air in the pier-glaſs! 

© Charming l—Pertectly right! 

3 


© Your honours, now, devils! 
Pretty well, couſin Charlotte, for: 
young country lady !-—Till form yield 
* to familiarity, you may curtſey low. You 
* muſt not be ſuppoſed to have foro 
© your boarding-ſchool airs. 6 

© But too low, too low, Lady Betty 
for your years and your quality, The 
*common fault of your ſex will be your 
* danger : aiming to be young too lony! 
The devil's in you all, when you 
judge of yourſelves by your wiſſes 
© and by your vanity !—Fifty, in that 
« caſe, is never more than fifteen. 

* Graceful eaſe, conſcious dignity, 
© like that of my charmer, O how hard 
to hit! 

Both together now. | 

* Charming !—That's the air, Lady 
© Betty !—That's the cue, coulin Char. 
© lotte, ſuited to the character of each! 
© —But, once more, be ſure to have 
guard upon your eyes.“ 

Never fear, nephew! 

« Never fear, couſin.“ 
| A dram of Barbadoes each. 
And now we are gone. 


LETTEE-XXXE. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
AT MRS. SINCLATR'S, MONDAY 
AFTERNOON, 

A is right, as heart can wiſh! 

In ſpite of all objection-—In ſpite 

of a reluctance next to fainting—In ſpite 

of all foreſight, vigilance, ſuſpicion— 

once more is the charmer of my ſoul in 
her old lodgings! 

Now throbs away every pulſe! Nov 
thump, thump, thumps my bounding 
heart for ſomething! 

But I have not time for the particulars 
of our management. 

My beloved is now directing ſome ol 


more to enter this houſe !—Nor ever 
more will ſhe, I dare ſay, when once 
again out of it! | 

Yet not ſo much as a condition of for- 
giveneſs!—The Harlowe-ſpirited fal- 
one will not deſerve my mercy be 
will wait for Miſs Howe's next letter 
and then, if ſhe find a d:fficulty ix her neu 
ſchemes—[ Thank her for nothing}! 
— Will what ?—Why even then will take 
time to conſider, whether I am to be 
forgiven, or for ever rejected. An in. 
difference that revives in my heart the 
remembrance of a thouſand of the like 
nature.—And yet Lady Betty and Mis 
Montague [A man would be tempted lt 


think, Jack, that they wiſh her to _ 


her cloaths to be packed up—Never, 
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my vengeance} declare, that I ought to 
be ſatisfied with ſuch. a proud ſuſ- 
penſion. 2 

They are entirely attached to her. 
Whatever ſhe ſays, ts, muſt be, goſpel ! 
They are guarantces for her return to 
Hampitead this night. They are to go 
back with her. A ſupper beſpoken by 
Lady Betty at Mrs. Moore's. All the 
vacant apartments there, by my permil- 
fon, (for I had engaged them for a 


| month certain) to be filled with them 


and their attendants, for a week at leaſt, 
or till they can prevail upon the dear 
perverſe, as they hope they ſhall, to 
reſtore me to her favour, and to aC- 
company Lady Betty to Oxfordſhire. 

The dear creature has thus far con 
deſcended—That ſhe will write to Miſs 
Howe, and acquaint her with the preſent 
ſituation of things. 

If ſhe write, I ſhall ſee what ſhe writes. 
3ut I believe ſhe will have other em- 
ployment ſoon. : 

Lady Betty is ſure, ſhe tells her, that 
ſhe ſhall prevail upon her to forgive me; 
though ſhe dares ſay, that I deſerve not 
forgiveneſs. Lady Betty is too delicate 
to enquire ſtrictly into the nature of my 
offence. But it muſt be an offence 
againſt herſelf, againſt Miſs Montague, 
againſt the v2rtuous of the whole ſex, or it 
could not be ſo highly reſented. Yet 
ſhe will not leave her till ſhe forgive 
me, and till ſhe fee our nuptials pri- 
vately celebrated. Mean time, as ſhe 
approves of her uncle's expedient, ſhe 
will addreſs her as already my wife before 
ſtrangers. 

Stedman her ſolicitor may attend her 
for orders, in relation to her Chancery- 
affair, at Hampſtead. Not one hour 
they can be favoured with, will they 
loſe from the company and converſa- 
ton of ſo dear, ſo charming a new re- 
lation, 

Hard then if ſhe had not obliged them 
*1th her company, in their coach-and- 
ar, to and from their coulin Lee- 
lon's, who longed (as they themſelves 
lad done) to fee a lady ſo juſtly cele- 
brated. . 

How will Lord M. be raptured when 
he ers her, and can ſalute her as his 
ce! 

How will Lady Sarah bleſs herſelf! 
he will now think her iofs of the 
Gear daughter the mourns for, happily 
"uppled | | . 

Miſs Montague dwells upon every 
hy that falls from her lips. She per- 
Aly adores her new couſin : for her 
caulin ſhe myſt be. And her coulin will 


ſhe call her! She anſwers for equal ad- 
miration in her ſiſter Patty. 

Aye, cry 1, (whiſpering loud enough 
for her to hear) how will my couſin 
Patty's dove's eyes gliſten and run over, 
on the very firſt interview !—So gra- 
© cious, ſo noble, ſo unaflected a dear 
© creature !? 

What a happy family, ' chorus we all, 
will ours bel? 

Theſe, and ſuch like congratulatory 
admirations every hour repeated: her 
modeſty hurt by the extatick praiſes ;— 
her graces are too natural to herſelf for 
her to be proud of them :—but ſhe 
muſt be content to be puniſhed for ex- 


cellences that caſt a ſhade upon the n 


excellent ! | 

In ſhort, we are here, as at Hamp- 
ſtead, all joy and rapture : all of usex- 
cept my beloved; in whoſe ſweet face 


[her almoſt fainting reluctance to re- 


enter theſe doors nut overcome] reigns 
a kind of anxious ſerenity l- But how 
will even that be changed in a few 


hours! 


Methinks I begin to pity the half. ap- 
prehenſive beauty But, avaunt, thou 
unſeaſonably intruding pity | Thou haſt 
more than once alreadv well-nigh un- 
done me I- And, adieu, Reflection! Be 
gone, Conlideration ! and Commilerati- 
on! Idiſmis ye all, for at leaſt a week to 
come !— Be remembered her broken 
word! Her flight, when my fond ſoul 
was meditating mercy to her! Be re- 
membered her treatment of me in her 
letter on her eſcape to Hampſtead !—Her 
Hampſtead virulence !— What is it ſhe 
ought not to expect from an unchained 
Beelzebub, and a plotting villain ? 

Be her preference of the ſingle life to 
me alſo remembered !—T hat the defpifes 
me !—That ſhe even refuſes to be my 
WIFE!—A proud Lovelace to be de- 
med a wife!/—To be more proudly re- 
jected by a daughter of the Harlowesl 
The ladies of my own family [She t/inks 


| them the ladies of my family] ſupplicat- 


ing in vain, for her returning favour to 
their deſpiſed kinſman, and taking laws 
from her ſtill prouder punctilio! 

Be the execrations of her vixen friend 
likewiſe remembered, poured out upon 
me from her repreſentations, and there- 
by made her own execrations! 

Be remembered {till more particular- 
ly, the Townſend plot, ſet on foot be- 
tween them, and now, in a day or two, 
ready to break out ! and the ſordid threat- 
nings thrown out againſt me by that lit- 
tle fury! 

Is not this the criſis for which I have 
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been long waiting? Shall Tomlinſon, 
ſhall theſe women be engaged; ſhall fo 
many engines be ſet at work, at an im- 
menſe expence, with infinite contriv- 
ance; and all to no purpole ? 

ls not tis the hour of hertrial—And 
in her, of the trial of the virtue of her 
whole ſex, ſo long premeditated, ſo 
long threatened ?—Whether her froſt 
be troſt indeed ?—Whether her virtue 
be principle ?—Whether, if once ſubdued, 
e will not be always ſubdued ?F And will 
ſhe not want the very crown of her 
glory, the proof of her till now all ſur- 
Paſling excellence, if I ſtop ſhort of the 
ultimate trial ? 

Now is the end of purpoſes long over- 
awed, often ſuſpended, at hand. And 
need I to throw the ſins of her curſed 


Family into the too weighty ſcale ? 
Abhorred be force Be the thoughts of” 


force! There is no triumph over the will 
in force ! This 1 know I have ſaid. But 
would I not have avoided it, if I could ? 
— Have I not tried every other method? 
And have I any other reſource left me? 
Can ſhe reſent the /aft outrage more than 
ſhe has reſented a fainter fort? And 
if her reſentments run ever ſo high, 
cannot I repair by matrimony ?—She 
will not refuſe me, I know, Jack ; the 
havghty beauty will not refuſe me, when 
Her pride of being corporally inviolate 
is brought down ; when ſhe can tell no 
tales, but when (be her reſiſtance what 
it will) even her own ſex will ſuſpect a 
yielding in reſiſtance; and when that 
modeſty, which may fill her boſom with 
reſentment, will lock up her ſpeech. 
But how know 1, that I have not 
made my own difficulties Is ſhe not a 


' woman ?— What redreſs lies for a per- 


etrated evil? — Muſt ſhe not l 9— 
Her piety will ſecure her life. And will 
not te be my friend ?—What, in a 
word, will be her behaviourafterwards ? 
— She cannot fly me! She muſt forgive 
me—And, as I have often ſaid, once for- 

den, will be for ever forgiven. 

Why then mauld this enervating pity 


unſteel my foolith heart? 


It ſhall not. All theſe things will 1 
remember; and think of nothing elſe, 
in order to kcep up a reſolution, which 
the women about me will have it I ſhall 
be ſtill unable to hold. 

I'll teach the dear charming creature 
to emulate me in contrivance ; — I'll 
teach her to weave webs and plots againſt 
Her conqueror !—P'll ſhew her, that in 
her ſinuggling ſchemes ſhe is but a ſpi- 
der compared to me, and that ſhe has 
all this time been ſpinning only a cobweb! | 


- ——— m—RI8Z 
WHAT ſhall we do now! We are im. 
merſed in the depth of grief and a pre. 
henſion! How ill do women bear Iap. 
pointment!—Set upon going to Hamp. 
ſtead, and upon quitting forevera houſe 
ſhe re-entered with infinite reluctance: 
what things ſhe intended to take with 
her, ready packed up ; herſelf on tip · 
toe to be gone: and I prepared to attend 
her thither; ſhe begins to be afraid that 
ſhe ſhall not go this night; and in grief 
and deſpair has flung herſelf into her 
old apartment; locked herſelf in; and 
through the key-hole Dorcas ſees her on 
her knees—praying-E ſuppoſe for a ſafe 
deliverance. 
And from what ?—And wherefore 
theſe agonizing apprehenſions ? 
Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, 
with the dear creature's knowledge, 
though to her concern, and this mad. 
headed couſin Montague w:thout it, while 


the was employed in directing her pack. 


age, have hurried away in the coach to 
their own lodgings; [Only, indeed, to 
put up ſome night-cloaths, and ſo-forth, 
in order to attend their ſweet coulin to 
Hampſtead] and, no leſs to my ſurprize 
than hers, are not yet returned. 

I have ſent to know the meaning of 
it. 

In a great hurry of ſpirits, ſhe would 
have had me to go myſelf. Hardly any 
pacifying her l. The girl, God bleſs her! 
is wild with her own idle apprehenſions! 
What is ſhe afraid of? | 

I curſe them both for their delay— 
My tardy villain, how he ſtays !—* De. 
© vil fetch them! Let them ſend their 
coach, and we'll go without them.“ 
In her hearing I bid the fellow tell them 
ſo.— Perhaps he ſtays to bring the 
coach, if any-thing happens to hinder 
the ladies from attending my beloved 
this night. 


Dev1L take them, again ſay I !—They 
promiſed too they would not ſtay, becaule 
it was but two nights ago, that a cha- 
riot was robbed at the toot of Hamp- 


ſtead Hill; which alarmed my fair-one 


when told of it ! 
Oh! here's Lady Betty's ſervant, with 
a billet. x 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ; 


MONDAY NIGHT, 

©EXCUSE us, dear nephew, I be- 

© ſeech you, to my deareſt kinſwoma- 
One night cannot break ſquares. Fo 
© here Mifs Montague has been taken 
© violently ill with three fainting fs, 
© one after another, The hurt) _ 
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m —— — 
« joy, 1 believe, to find your dear lady 


» ſo much ſurpaſs all expectation, [Ne- 
« yer did family- love, you Know, reign fo 
« ftrong as among us] and the too eager 
« defire ſhe had to attend her, have occa- 
« Goned it! For ſhe has weak ſpirits, 
poor girl! well as ſhe looks. 

It the be better, we will certainly go 
with you to-morrow morning, after 
© we have break faſted with ker, at your 
« lodgings. But, whether ſhe be, or 
«not, | wil! do myſelf the pleaſure to 
(attend your lady to Hampſtead ; and 


will be with you for that purpoſe about 


nine in the morning. With due com- 
pliments to your moſt worthy beloved, 
am yours affectionately, 

© ELIZAB. LAWRANCE,? 


Faith and troth, Jack, I know not 
what to do with myſelf: for here, juſt 
now having ſent in the above note by 
Dorcas, out came my beloved with it 
in her hand: in a fit of phrenzy !— 
True, by my foul ! 

She had indeed complained of her 
kad all the evening! 

Dorcas ran to me, out of breath, to 
tell nie, that her lady was coming in 
ſome ſtrange way: but ſhe followed her 
ſo quick, that the trighted wench had 
had not time to h in what way 

it ſeems, when (he read the billet 
Now, indeed,“ ſaid the, JI am a loſt 
creature! O the poor Clariſſa tiar- 
Clowe 1? 8 

She tore off her head-cloaths: en- 
quired where I was: and in ſhe came, 
her ſhining treſſes flowing about her 
neck; her ruffles toro, — hanging in 
tatters, about her ſnowy hands; with 
her arms ſpread out; her eyes wildly 
turned, as if ſtarting from their orbits 
—Down ſunk ſhe at my feet, as ſoon as 
ſhe approached me ; her charming bo- 
lum heaving to her uplifted face; and 
claſping her arms about my knees, 
Dear Lovelace,” ſaid ſhe, * if ever—if 
ever it ever And, unable to ſpeak 
another word, quitting her claſpin 
hold, down proſtrate on the floor — 
ſhe, neither in a fit nor out of one. 

was quite aſtoniſned All my pur- 
poſes ſuſpended for a few moments, 1 
new neither what to ſay, nor what to 
do, But recollecting myſelf, Am I 
gain, thought I, in a way to be 
* overcome, and made a fool of !—If 1 


. *nowrecede, I am gone for ever.“ 


raiſed her, but dowy ſhe ſunk, as 


quite disjointed ; her limbs failing her 


et not in a fit neither. I never heard 


on ſeeing her ſtrange uneaſineſs. 


— 


— — —— 


of or {aw ſuch a dear unaccountable : ; 


almoſt lifeleſs, and ſpeechleſs too for a 
few moments—What muſt her appre- 
henſions be at that moment? And for 
what ?—An high-notioned dear ſoul !— 
Pretty jgnorance !* thought J. | 
Never having met with ſo ſincere, ſo 
unqueſtionable a repugnance, I was ſtag- 
ered—1I was confounded —Yet how 
thould I know that it would be fo till I 
tried — And how, having proceeded 
thus far, could I ſtop, were I not to have 


had the women to goad me on, and to 
make light of circumſtances, which they 


pretended to be better judges of than I? 
1 lifted her, however, into a chair; 


and in words of diſordered paſſion, told 


her, All her fears were needleſs: won- 


dered at them: begged of her to be pa- 
cified: beſought her reliance on my 


faith and honour : and revowed all my 


old vous, and poured forth new ones. 


At Jaſt, with an heart-breaking ſob, 


© 1 ſee, I fee, Mr. Lovelace,“ in broken 


— 


ſentences ſhe ſpoke “ I ſee, I ſee— that 


at laſt—at laſt—1 an ruined!--Ruined, 
if your pity — Let me implore your 


a balf-broken-ſtalked lily top-heavy 
with the overcharging dews of the morn- 


© pity '—And down on her bofom, like 


ing, ſunk her head, with a ſigh that 


went to my heart. 

All could think of to re- aſſure her, 
waen alittle recovered, I ſaid. 

Why did I not fend for their coach, as 
I had intimated? It might return in 
the morning for the ladies. | 

© I had actually done ſo,” I told her, 
© But 
© it was then going to fetch a doctor for 
« Miſs Montague, leſt his chariot ſhould 
© not be ſo ready.” 

« Ah! Lovelace!” ſaid ſhe, with a 
doubting face; anguiſh inher imploring 
eye. 

i Lady Betty would think it very ſtrange, 
I told her, if ſhe were to know it was 


ſo diſagreeable to her to ſtay one night 


for ker company in the houſe where the 


had paſſed /o many. 


She called me names upon this—She 
had called me names before.—I was 
patient. | 

Let her go to«Lady Betty's lodgings, 
then; direflygo; if the perſon I called 
Lady Betty was really Lady Betty. 

If, my dear! Good Heaven! What 
6 a villain does that ir ſhew you believe 
© me to be,” 

I cannot help it—I beſeech you once 
more, to let me go to Mrs. Leœeſon's, 
if that ir ought not to be ſaid.” 


Then, . 
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Then aſſuming a more reſolute ſpirit 
Iwill go! I will enquire my way! 
I will go by myſelf !—And would have 
ruſhed by me. | 

I folded my arms about her to detain 
her; pleading the bad way I heard poor 
Charlotte was in; and what a farther 
concern her impatience, if ſhe went, 
would give to poor Charlotte. 

She would believe nothing I ſaid, un- 
leſs I would inſtantly order a coach, 
(lince ſhe was not to have Lady Betty's, 
nor was permitted to go to Mrs, Lee- 
ſon's) os let her go in it to Hampſtead, 
late as it was, and all alone; ſo much 
the better: for in the houſe of people of 
whom Lady Betty, upon enquiry, had 
heard a bad character; [ Dropt fooliſhly 
this, by my prating new relation, in order 
to do credit to herſelf by deprecating 
otters} every-thing, and every face, 
looking with ſo much meaning vileneſs, 
as as my own, L“ Thou art fill too ſen- 
He, thought I, * my charmer ] ſhe was 
re{/ved not ts ſtay another night. 

D:cading what might happen as to 
her intellects, and being very appre- 
henſive, that ſhe might poſſibly go 
through a great deal before morning, 
(though more violent ſhe could not well 
be with the worſt ſhe dreaded) I hu- 
moured her, and ordered Will to en- 
deavour to get a coach directly, to carry 
us to Hampſtead; I cared not at what 

Prices. | | 

Robbers, with whom I would have 
terrified her, ſhe feared not—/ was all 
her fear, I found; and this houſe her 
terror: for I ſaw plainly, that ſhe now 
believed, that Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague. were both impoſtors. 

But her miſtruſt is a little of the lateſt 
to do her ſervice! | 

And, O Jack, the rage of love, the 


rage of revenge is upon me! By turns. 


they tear me -The progreſs already 
made—The womens inſtigations—The 
power TI ſhall have to try her to the ut- 
moſt, and ſtill ro marry her, if ſhe be 


not to be brought to cohabitation—Let ' 


me periſh, Belford, if ſhe eſcape me 
now! | 


W1L1 is not yet come back. Near 


eleven. . 


W1LL is this moment returned.— 
No coach is to be got, either for love or 
mom y. 

Once more, ſhe urges — © To Mrs. 
© Leeſfon's let me go, oc fr Good 
© Lovelace, let me go to Mrs. Leeſon's? 
© What is Miſs Montague's illneſs to 
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my terror ?—Por the Almighty's f 
© Mr. Lovelace!'—her hands chen 

O, my angel! What a wildneſs i; 
* this — Do you know, do you ſee, my 
«* deareſt life, what appearance your 
* cauſeleſs apprehenſions have given 
you? Do you know it is paſt eleven 
o' clock! 

Twelve, one, two, three, four — 
© any hour1—1I care not—if you mean 
© me honourably, let me go out of this 
© hated houſe !? 

Thou'lt obſerve, Belford, that though 
this was written afterwards, yet (as in 
other places) I write it a3 it was ſpoken 
and happened, as if I had retired to put 
down every ſentence as ſpoken. 1 
know thou likeſt this lively preſent tenſe 
manner, as it is one of my peculiars. 

Juſt as ſhe had repeated the laſt words, 
/ you mean me hononrably, let me go out 
© of this hated houſe,” in came Mrs. Sin- 
clair, in a great ferment—* And what, 
© pray, Madam, has this houſe done to 
© you ?— Mr. Lovelace, you have known 
© me ſon'e time; and if I have not the 
© niceneſs of this lady, I hope I do not 
« deſerve to be treated thus?" 

She ſet her huge arms akembo: * Ho! 
Madam, let me tell you, 1 am amazed 
© at your freedoms with my character! 
And, Mr. Lovelace,“ [Holding up, 
and violently ſhaking her head] if 
© you are a gentleman, and a man of 
© honour —? 

Having never before ſeen any-thing 
but obſequiouſneſs in this woman, little 
as ſhe liked her, the was frightened at 
her maſculine air, and fierce look— 
God help me P cried ſhe—* What will 
© become of me now! Then turnin 
her head hither and thither, in a wil 
kind of amaze, * Whom have l for a 


protector! What will become of me 


© now? 

will be your protector, my deareſt 
© love !—But indeed you are unchari- 
© tably ſevere upon poor Mrs, Sinclair! 
© Indeed you are !—She is a . 
© man born, and the relict of a man of 
© honour; and though left in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances as to oblige her to let lodg- 
© ings, yet would ſhe ſcorn to be guilty 
© of a wilful baſeneſs.” 

© ] hope ſo—It may be ſo-I may be 
© miſtaken—But—But there is no crime, 
« I preſume, no. treaſon, to ſay I dont 
© like her houſe.” 

The old dragon ftraddled up to her, 
with her arms kemboed again — Het 


 eye-brows erect, like the briſtles of 1 


hog's back, and ſcouling over her * 
. r th 
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2, more than half-hid her fer- 
2 Her mouth was diſtorted. 
She pouted out her blubber-lips as if 
to bellows up wind and ſputter into her 
horſe-noſtrils ; and her chin was curd- 
led, and more than uſually prominent 
with paſſion. | 

With two Hal, Madams, ſhe accoſted 
the frighted fair-one ; who, terrified, 
caught hold of my fleeve. 

| feared ſhe would fall into fits; and, 
with a look of indignation, told Mrs. 
Sinclair, that theſe apartments were 
mine; and I could not imagine what ſhe 
meant, either by liſtening to what paſl- 
ed between me and my ſpouſe, or to 
come in uninvited; and ſtill moreI won- 
dered at her giving herſelf theſe ſtrange 
liberties. 


| may be to blame, Jack, for ſuffer- 


ing this wretch to give herſelf theſe 
urs; but her coming in was without my 
orders. 

The old beldam throwing herſelf in- 
to a chair, fell a blubbering and ex- 
claiming. And the pacifying of her, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the lady 
to her, took up till near one o' clock. 

and thus, between terror and the late 
hour, and what followed, ſhe was di- 
verted from the thoughts of getting out 
of the houſe to Mrs. Leeſon's or any- 
where elſe. 


LETTER XXXIL. 


\'R, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 

TUESDAY MORN. JUNE 1g. 

ND now, Belford, I can go no 

farther. The affair is over. Cla- 

nila lives. And I am your humble ſer- 

vant, R. LoveLAcCe. 


—  — — — 


The whole of this black tranſactisn ts 
given by the injured lady to Miſs Howe, 
to her ſubſequent letters, dated Thurſ- 

' Gay, July 6. See Vol. VI. Letters 
XLIV. XLV, XLVI. 


— —— — 


LETTER XXXIII. 


A. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOYE- 
Lac, ESQ. 


— 


WATFORD. WIE DN. JUNE 14. 
Thou ſavage-hearted monſter. ! 
What work haſt thou made in one 


guilty hour, for a whole age of repentance, - 


: | am inexpreflibly concerned at the 
We of this matchleſs lady! She could 
aot have fallen into the hands of any 


þ 


þ 


that I ever ſaw her. 
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other man breathing, and ſuffered as 
ſhe has done with thee. pe 

I had written a great part of another 
long letter, to try to ſoften thy flinty 
heart in her favour; for I thought it 
but too likely, that thou ſhouldſt ſuc- 
ceed in getting her back ta the accurſed 
woman's, But I find it would have been 
too late, had I finiſhed it, and ſent it 
away. Yet cannot I forbear writing, to 
urge thee to make the only amends thou 
now canſt make her, by a proper uſe of 
the licence thou haſt obtained. 

Poor, poor lady! It is a pain to me, 
| Such an adorer of 
virtue to be ſacrificed to the vileſt of her 
ſex; and thou their implement in the - 
devil's hands, for a purpoſe ſo baſe, ſo 
ungenerous, ſo inhumane |—Pride thy- 
ſelf, O cruelleſt of men! in this reflec- 
tion; and that thy triumph over a wo- 
man, who for thy ſake was abandoned 
of every friend ſhe had in the world, was 
effected, not by advantages taken of her 
weakneſs and credulity; but by the 
blackeſt artifice; after a long courſe of 
2 deceits had been tried to no pur- 

oſe. 

I can tell thee, it is well either for 
thee or for me, that I am not the bro- 
ther of the lady. Had I been her bro- 
ther, her violation muſt have been fol- 
lowed by the blood of one of us. 

Excuſe me, Lovelace; and let not the 
lady fare the worſe for my concern for 
her. And yet I have but one other mo= 
tive to aſk thy excuſe; and that is, be- 
cauſe I owe to thy own communicative 
pen the 1 I have of thy barba- 
rous villainy, ſince thou mighteſt, if 
thou wouldſt, have paſſed it upon me 
for a common ſeduction. 

CLARISSA LIVES, thou ſayeſt. That 
ſhe does is my wonder: and theſe words 
ſhew, that thou thyſelf (though thou 
couldſt, nevertheleſs, proceed) hardly 
expectedſt ſhe would have ſurvived the 
outrage. What muſt have been the 
poor lady's diſtreſs, (watchful as ſhe had 
been over her honour) when dreadful 
certainty took place of cruel apprehen- 
fon!—And yet a man may gueſs what it 
wuſt have been, by that which thou 


| painteſt, when ſhe ſuſpeCted herſelf 


tricked, deſerted, and betrayed, by the 
pretended ladies. : 
That thou couldſt behold her phrenzy 

on this occaſion, and her half-ſpeech- 
leſs, half- fainting proſtration at thy feet, 
and yet retain thy evil purpoſes, will 
hardly be thought credible, even by 
thoſe who know thee, if they have ſeen 
her. 

Poor, 


ä mig > 7 Wo 
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Poor, poor lady! With ſuch noble 
qualities as would have adorned the 
moſt exalted married life, ro fall into the 
hands ot the only man intneworld, who 
could have treated her as thou haſt 
treated her !—And to let looſe the oid 
dragon, as thou properly calleſt her, 
upon the before-aftrighted innocent, 
what a barbarity was that! What a poor 
piece of barbarity ! in order to obtain by 
terror, what thou deſpairedſt to gain by 
love, though ſupported by ſtratagems 
the moſt infidious! 


DE EEE EEE Do Ee — a—ͤ— mmm 
funds, after all legacies paid, beſide 


the real eſtate, which is a clear 1009], 
| a year. 


| 


' 


4 
! 
! 


I wiſh from my heart, thou wert , 


money-lover ! Were the eſtate to he of 


double the valne, thou ſhouldſt have it 


every thilling ; only upon one condition 
for my circumſtances before were 33 
ealy as I wiſh them to, be while | am 
fing!e]J—That thou wouldſt permit ms 
the honour of being this fatherleſs lady; 
father, as it is called, at the altar. 
Think of this! my dear Lovelace: be 


O0, Lovelace! LovetLace! had I. honeſt: and let me preſent thee with 
the brighteſt jewel that man ever pof. 


doubted it before, I ſhould now be convinced, 


thet ther muſt be a WORLD AFTER TH15, | 
; thou bind to thee for ever, thy 


to do juſtice to injured merit, and to puniſh 
barbarous ,, ! Could the divine So— 
CRATES, and the divine CLARISSA, 
otherwiſe have ſuftered ? 

But let me, if poſſible, for one mo— 
ment, try to forget this villainous out- 


rage on the molt excellent of women. 


I have buſineſs here, which will hold 
me yet a few days; and then perhaps I 
thall quit this houſe for ever. 

| have had a ſolemn and tedions time 
of it. I thould never have known, that 
I had half the reſpect I really find I had 
for the old gentleman, had 1 not fo 
cloſely, at his earneſt deſire, attended 


lim, and been a witneſs of the tortures 


he underwent. Tl 

This melancholy occaſion may poſlibly 
have contributed to humanize ine: but 
ſurely I never could have been ſo re- 
morſeleſs a caitiff as thou haſt been, to a 


- woman of 4a / this lady's excellence. 


But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, it thou'rt 
a man, and not a devil, reſolve, out of 


hand, to repair thy fin of ingratitude, 


by conferring upon thyſelf the higheſt 
honour thou canſt receive, in making 
her lawfully thine. 

But if thou canſt not prevail upon 
thyſelf to do her this juſtice, 1 think 1 
ſhould not ſcruple a tilt with thee [An 
everlaſting rupture et leaſt muſt . 
ift thou fſacrificeſt her to the accurſe 


women. 


Thou art deſirous to know u het ad- 
vantage I reap by my uncle's demiſe. 1 
do not certainly know; for I have not 


been ſo greedily ſolicitous on this ſub- 


jet, as ſome of the kindred have been, 
who ought tohave ſhewn more decency, 
as I have told them, and ſuftered the 
corpſe to have been cold betore they 
had begun their hungry enquiries. But, 


by whatI gathered from the poor man's 


talk to me, who oftener than I withed 


touched upon the ſubjeët, I deem it will 


be upwards. of 5000l, in caſh, and in the 


ut 


| 


ſetſed ; and then, body and ſoul, wilt 


BELFORD, 


LETTER XXIV. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN EELFORD, 


ESQ, 

| THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 

0 ET me alone, you great dog, you! 

Let me alone !'—havel heard 

a leller boy, his coward arms held over 

his head and face, ſay to a bigger, who 

was pommeling him, for having run 

away with his apple, his orange, or his 
ginger-bread, 

So ſay I to. thee, on occaſion of thy 
ſeverity to thy poor friend, who, as thou 
ownelſt, has turniſhed thee (ungenerous 
as thou art!) with the weapons thou 
brandiſheit ſo fearfully ayainſt him— 
And to what purpole, when the miſchief 
is done ?—when, of conſequence, the 
affair is irretrievable ?—and when 2 
CLAR15SA could not move me? 

Well, but, after all, J muſt own, that 
there is ſomething very ſingular in this 
lady's caſe : and, at times, I cannot help 
regretting, that I ever attempted her; 
ſince not one power either of body or ſoul 
could be moved in my favour; and 
ſince, to uſe the expreſſion of the philo- 
ſopher, on a much graver occa{on, 
There is no difference to be found be. 
tween the ſkull of King Pilip, and that 
of another man. ; a 

But people's extravagant notions 0! 
things alter not facts, Belford: auc, 
when all's done, Miſs Clariſſa Harlan 
has but run the fate of a thouſand other 
of her ſex—Only that they did not 4 
{uch a romantick value upon what tht} 
call their honour ; that's all. 

And vet I will allow thee this The 
if a perſon ſets a high value upon 3” 
thing, be it ever ſuch a trifle in ich, 
or in the eye of others, the robbing ® 


that perſon of it is not a trifle ** 
| | | axe 
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OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


Take the matter in this light, I own I 
have done wrong, great wrong, to this 
aimirable creature. | 

But have I not known twenty and 
twenty of the ſex, who have ſeemed to 
carry their notions. of virtue high; yet, 
when brought to the teſt, have abated 
of their ſeverity? And how ſhould we 
be convinced that any of them are proof, 
till they are tried? 

A thouſand times have I ſaid, that 1 
never yet met with ſuch a woman as 
this. If 1 had, I hardly ever ſhould 
have attempted Miſs Clariffa Harlowe. 
Hitherto the is- an angel: and was not 
that the point which at ſetting out | 
propoſed to try? And was not cohabrta- 
tion ever my darling view? Andam I 
not now, at laſt, in the high-road to it? 
lt is true, that I have nothing to boaſt 
of as to her will. The very contrary. But 
now are we come to the teſt, whether 
the cannot be brought to make the beſt 
of an irreparable evil—lf ſhe exclaim, 
She has reaſon to exclaim, and I will 
jt down with patience by the hour to- 
| gether to hear her exclamations, till ſhe 
1s tired of them] ſhe will then deſcend 
toexpoſtulation perhaps Expoſtulation 
will give me hope Expoſtulation will 
ſhew, that ſhe hates me not. And if 
ſhe hate me not, ſhe will forgive me: 
and if ſhe now forgive; then will all be 
over; and ſhe wil! be mine upon my own 
terms: and it ſhall then be the whole 
ſtudy of my future life to make her 

| happy. . 

+ Belford, thou feeſt, that I have 
journeyed on this ſtage, indeed, through 
infinite mazes, and as infinite remorſes}] 
| with one determined point in view, from 
the firſt.— To thy urgent ſupplication 
then, that I will do her grateful juſtice 
by marriage, let me anſwer in Matt 
Prior's two lines on his hoped-tor au- 
ditorſhip; as put into the months of 
his St. John and Harley— 


Let that be done, which Matt doth ſay. 
„Vita,“ quoth the earl—" aur Nor ro- 
« day.” X 3 


Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I make no re 
lolations, however, againſt doing her, 
one time or other, the withed- tor jul- 
tice, even were I to ſucceed in my prin- 
ipal view, cohabrtatien. And of this I 
do aſſure thee, that, if I ever marry, it 
miſt, it ſhall be Mifs Clariffa Harlowe. 
—Nor is her honour at all impaired with 
me, by what ſhe has ſo far ſuffered : but 
the contrary, She mult only take care, 
that, if ſhe be at laſt brought to forgive 


me, ſhe ſhew me, that her Lovelace is 
No. 53, | | 


| 


| 
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the only man on earth, whom ſhe could 
have forgiven on the like occaſion. _ 

But, ah; Jack! what, in the mean 
time, ſhall 1 do with this admirable 
cre ture? At prefent—[I am loth to 
ſay it—-But, at preſent} ſhe is quite 
{tupified. | 

1 had rather, methinks, ſhe ſhould 
have retained all her active powers, 


though I had ſuffered by her nails and 


her teeth, than that ſhe ſhould be ſank 
into ſuch a ſtate of abſolne—inſenfbi. 
lity, (hall 1 call it?) as ſhe has been in 
ever ſince Tueſday morning. Yet, as the 
begins a little to revive, and now- and- 
then to call names, and to exclaim, I 
dread almoſt to engage with the anguiſh 
of a ſpirit that owes it's extraordinary 
agitations to niceneſs that has no exa:n- 
ple either in ancient or modern ſtory. 
For, after all, what is there in her cafe, 
that ſh-uld fupiſy fuch a glowing, fuch 
a blooming charmer !—Exceſs of grief, 
exceſs of terror, has made a 2 hair 
ſtand on end, and even (as we have read) 
changed the colour ot it. But that it 
ſhould ſo ſtupify, as to make a perſon, 
at times, inſenfible to thoſe imaginary 
wrongs, which would raiſe others from 
ſtupefaction, is very ſurprizing ! 

But I will leave this ſubject, leſt it 
ſhould make me too grave. 

I was yeſterday at Hampſtead, and 
diſcharged all obligations there, with no 
{mall applauſe. I told them, that the 
lady was now as happy as myſelf: and 
that is no great untruth; for 1 am not 
altogether ſo, when I allow myſelf to 
think. TOs ö 

Mrs. Townſend, with her tars, had 
not been then there. I told them what I 
would have them “to ſay to her, if ſhe 
came. 

Well, but, after all, [How many 
aſte r-all's have I?] could be very grave, 
were Ito give way to ſt.— The devil take 
me tor a fool - What's the matter with 
me, I wonder -I muſt breathe a freſh» 
er air for a few doys, . 

Hut what thall I do with this admira- 
ble creature the whiie —Hang me, it T 
know !— For, if I ſtir, the venomous 


ſpider of this habitation will want to ſet. 


upon the charming fly, whoſe ſilken 
wings are already fo entangled in my 
enormous web, that ſhe cannot move 
hand or foot: for ſo much has grief ſtu- 
pified her, that ſhe is at preſent as de- 
{titute of will, as ſhe always ſeemed ro 
be of deſire. I muſt not, therefore, 
think of leaving her yet for two days to- 
gether. | . | 


4 
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LETTER XXXV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFOR D, 
5080. 

Have juſt now had a ſpecimen of 

what the reſentment of this dear 
creature will be when quite recovered : 
an aftecting one!—PFor, entering her 
apartment after Dorcas; and endea- 
vouring to ſoothe and pacity her difor- 
dered mind; in the midit of my blan- 
diſhments, ihe held up to Heaven, in a 
ſpeechleſs agony, the innceent licence, 
(which the has in her own power ;) as 
the poor diſtreſſed Catalans held up their 
Englith treaty, on an occation that keeps 
the worſt ot my actions in countenance. 

She ſeemed about to Call down ven- 
geance upon me; when, happily, the 
leaden god, in pity to her trembling 
Lovelace, waved over her half-drowned 
eves his ſomniferous wand, and laid 
alleep the fair exclaimer, before the 
could go through with her intended im- 

recation. 

Thou wilt gueſs, by what I have 
written, that tome 4etle art has been 
made uſe of: but it was with a generous 
deſign, (it thou'lt all. w me the word en 
ſuck an occaſion) in order'to Jeflen the 
too quick ſenſe the was likely to have of 
what ſhe was to ſuffer. A contrivance 


I never had occaſion for before, and had 


not thought of now, it Mrs. Sinclair 
had not propoſed it to me: to whom [ 
left the management ot it: and 1 have 
tone nothing but curſe her ever ſince, 
leit the quantity ſhould have for ever 
damped ker charming intellects. | 
llence my concern—PFor ] think the 

poor lady ought not to have been 10 
treated. Poor lady, did | tay i— What 
have | to do with thy creeping ſtile ?— 
But have not I the worſt of it; f:tnce her 
ſenſibility has made me but a thict to 
my Own joys ?: 

I did not intend to tell thee of this lit- 
tle innocent trick; for ſuch 1 detigned it 
to be; but that | hate diftingenuoutnels: 
to thee, e{pecially: and as 1 cannot help 
writing in a more ſerious Vein than 
uſual, thou wouklit, perhaps, had 1 not 
hinted the true cauſe, have imagined 
that I was ſorry for the tact itſelf; and 
this would have given thee a good deal 
of trouble in icnbbling dull perſuaſives 
to repair by matrimony ; and me in read- 
ing thy crude nonſenſe. Beſides, one 
day or other, thou mighteſt, had I not 
conteſſed it, have heard ot it in an ag- 
gravated manner; and I know thou haſt 
fuch an high opinion of this lady's vir- 
tue, that thou would{i be diſappointed, 


* I 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


if thou hadſt reaſon to think, that he 
was ſubdued by ker own conſent, or any 
the leaſt yielding in her will. And o 
is ſhe beholden to me in ſome meaſure 
that, at the expence of my honour, ſhe 
way ſo juſtly form a plea, which will 
entirely ſalve hers. 

And. now is the whole ſecret out. 

Thou wilt ſay I am a horrid fellow! 
As the lady does, that J am the unchair. 
ed Beelzebub, and a plotting villain: and 
as this is what you both ſaid before. 
hand, and nothing worſe cas be aid, 1 
defire, if thou wouldſt not have me quite 
ſerious with thee, and that 1 ſhould 
think thou meaneſt more by thy tiling 
hint, than 1 am willing to believe thay 
doit, that thou wilt forbear thy invec. 
tives: tor is not the thing done Can 


it be helped ?—And muſt I not now try 


to make the beſt of it? And the rather 
do J enjoin thee this, and inviolable 
ſecrecy; becauſe | begin to think, that 
mypuniſhment will be greater than the 
fault, were it to be only from my own 
reflection. | 


LETTER: XXXVL 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 

FRIDAY, JUNE , 
Am forry to hear of thy misfortune; 
but hope thou wilt not long lie by 
it. Thy fervant tells me, what narrow 
eſcape thou hadſt with thy neck. 1 wist 
it may not be ominous: but I think 
thou ſeemeſt not to be in ſo enterprizing 
a way as formerly; and yet, merry er 
fad, thou (reſt a rake's neck is always 
in danger, if not trom the hangman, 
from his own horſe. But *tis a vicious 
toad, it feems; and I think thou ſhouldft 
never venture upon his back again; tor 
'tis 4 plaguy thing for rider and borſe 

both to be vicious. 

The tellow tells me, thou deſireſt me 
to continue to write to thee in order ts 
arwert thy chagrin on thy forced contine- 
ment: but how can I think it in ny 
power to divert, when my ſubject 1s uot 
pleaing to myſelf? 3 

" Civlar never knew what it was to be 
hipped, 1 will call it, till he came tode 
what Pompey was; that is to fay, til 
he arrived at the height of his ambi- 
tion: nor did thy Lovelace know what 
it was to be gloomy, till he had com- 
pleted his wiſhes upon the moſt charm- 
ing creature in the world. 

And yet why ſay I completed? when the 
will, the conſent, is wanting And I have 
NRill- views before me of obtaining * 
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Yet 1 could almoſt join with thee in 
the wiſh, which thou ſendeſt me up by 
thy ſervant, unfriendly as it 1s, that I 
had had thy misfortune before Monday 
night laſt : for here the poor lady has 
run into a contrary extreme to that I 


told thee of in my laſt: for now 1s the | 


2s much too lively, as before ſhe was too 
ſtupid; and *bating that ſhe has pretty 
frequent lucid intervals, would be deem- 


ed raving mad, and 1 ſhould be obliged 


to conkine her. 

| am moſt confoundedly diſturbed 
about it: for I begin to tear that her in- 
tellects are irreparably hurt. 

Who the devil could have expected 
ſuch ſtrange effects. from a cauſe ſo com- 
mon, and ſo flight ? a | 

But theſe hish-fouled and high-ſenſed 
girls, who had ſet up for ſhining lights 
and examples to the reſt of the ſex, are 
with ſuch difficulty brought down to the 
common ſtandard, that a wiſe man, who 
prefers his peace of mind to his glory in 
ſubduing one of that exalted claſs, would 
have nothing to ſay ro them. 

do all in my power to quiet her ſpr- 
rits, when 1 force myſelt into her pre- 
ſence. 

go on, begging pardon one minute; 
and vowing truth and honour another. 

I would at firſt have perſuaded her, 
and offered to call witneſſes to the truth 
of it, that we were actually married. 
Though the licence was in her hands, I 
thought the aſſertion might go down in 
her diſorder; and charming conſe- 
quences I hoped would follow. But 
this would not do. 

I theretore gave up that hope: and 
now I declare to her, that it is my re- 
{olution to marry her, the moment her 
uncle Harlowe informs me, that he will 
grace the ceremony with his preſence. 

But ſhe believes nothing 1 ſay; nor 
{whether in her ſenſes or not) bears me 

with patience in her fight. 

I pity her with all my foul; and I 
curſe myſelf, when ſhe is in her wailing 
hts, and when J apprehend, that intel- 
lects, fo charming, are for ever damp- 
ed. But more I curſe theſe women, 
who put me upon ſuch an expedient ! 
Lord! Lord! what a hand have I mad 
ot it And atl for what? | 

'Laſt night, tor the firſt time fince 
Monday laſt, ſhe got to her pen and 
ink : but ſhe purſues her writing with 
ſuch eagerneſs and hurry, as ſhew too 
evidently her di ſcompoſure. 

| hope, however, that this employ- 
ment will help to calm her ſpirits, 


OR, THE HIST ORY OF A YOUNG LADY. © 
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JusT now Dorcas tells me, that what 
ſhe writes ſhe tears, and throws the — 
per in fragments under the table, either 


as not knowing what ſhe does, or dif- 


liking it: then gets up, wrings her 
ane 4 weeps, and fhitts her ſeat all 
round the room: then returns to her 
table, fits down, and writes again. 


Orr odd letter, as I may call it, Dor- 
cas has this moment given me from her— 
* Carry this,” ſaid the, * to the vileſt of men. 
Dorcas, a toad, brought it, without any 
farther direction, to me. 1 fat down, 
intending. (though 'tis pretty long) to 
give thee a copy of it: hut, for my life, 
cannot; *tis fo extravagant. And 
the original is too much an original to 
let it go out of my hands. | 

But ſome of the ſcraps and fragments, 
as either torn through, or flung aſide, 
I will copy for the novelty of the thing, 
and to ſhew thee how her mind works 
now the is in this wh'mlical way. Yet 
I know 1 am itil! furniſhing thee with 
new weapons againſt myſelf. But ſpare 
thy comments. My own reflections ren- 
der them needleſs. Dorcas thinks her 
lady will afk for them: ſo wiſhes to have 
them to lay again under her table, 

By the fit thou'lt gueſs, that I have 
told her, that Miſs Howe is very ill, 
and can't write; that ſhe may account 
the better for not having received the 
tetter deſigned for her. 


PAPER I. 
{TORN IN TWO PIECES.) 


© MY DEAREST MISS HOWE! 
© 0 WHAT dreadful, dreadful things 
© have I to tell you! But yet I cannot 
« tell you neither. But ſay, are you 
really ill, as a vale, vile creature in- 
© forms me you are? | 
« Bat he never yet told me truth, and 
« I hope has not in this: and yet, if it 
« were not true, ſurehy I ſhould have 
© heard from you before now | Rut 
© what have I to do to upbraid? VO 
© may well be tired of me And if you 
© are, Ican forgive you; for I am tired 
«of myſelf: and all my own relations 
« were tired of me long before you were. 
© How good you have always been to 
«© me, mine own dear Anna Howe! 
« But how I ramble! 
© [ ſat down to ſay a great deal-->My 
heart was full-—1 did not know what to 
« {ay firſt—And thought, and grief, and 
© confulion, and (O my poor head!) 1 
© cannot tell what—And thought, and 
« prief, and confuſion, came crouding 
| 41 3 
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© another would be firſt, a would be 
* firſt! ſo I can write nothing at all. 
Only that, whatever they have done 
to me, I cannot tell; but 1 am no longer 
„hat I was in any one thing—lIn a 

* one thing did 4 fay? Yes, but I am; 
for I am ſtill, and Lever will be, your 

, 


© rue | 


Plague on it! I can write no more of 
this eloquent nahſenfe myſclf; which 
rather ſhews a ra'ſed, than a quenched 
imagination: but Dorcas ſhall tranſcribe 


the others in ſeparate papers, as written 


by the whimſical charmer : and ſome 
time hence, when all is over, and I can 
better bear to read them, I may atk thee 
for a ſight of them. Preſerve them 
therefore; for we often look back with 

leaſure even upon the heavieſt griefs, 


lien the cauſe of them is removed. 


PAPER Il. 


{+CRATCHED THROUGH, AND THROWN 
UNDER TUE TABLE). 


—* AND can you, my dear honoured 
« papa, refolve for ever to reprobate 
your poor child ?—But 1 am fure you 
* would not, if you knew what ſhe has 
« ſuffered ſince her unhappy—And will 
nobody plead for your poor ſuffering 
« girl ?— No one good body ?— Why, 
then, deareſt Sir, let it be an act of 
your own innate goodneſs, which J 
8 3 ſo much experienced, and ſo 
* much abuſed. I don't preſume to 
think you ſhould receive me—No, in- 
« deed — My name is—1 don't know 
* what my name is!—lI never dare to 
« with to come into your family again! 
« But your heavy curſe, my papa—Yes, 
© I wn call you papa, and help yourſelf 
as you can—for you are my own dear 
© papa, whether you will or not—And 


 ® though 1 am an unworthy child—yet 


« I am your child— 


PAPER III. 
1A LADY took a great fancy to a 


ö 


young lion, or a bear, 1 forget which 


But a bear, or a tyger, I believe, it 
v was, It was made her a preſent of, 


« when a whelp. She fed it with her 
+ own hand: ſhe nurfed up the wicked | 


« cub with great tendernef>; and would 
* play with 4t without fear or apprehen- 
on of danger: and it was obedient | 


 CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


© © fo thick upon me; one would be firſt, 


* to all her commands: and its tame. 
© neſs, as ſhe uſed to boaſt, encreaſed 
* with it's growth; ſo that, like a }; 
* dog, it would follow her all over ts 
© houſe. But mind what followed : at 
F laſt, ſome-how, neglecting to ſatis 


it's hungry maw, or having otherwiſe 


* difobliged it on ſome occaion, it re. 
© ſumed 1t's nature; and on a ſudden fe! 
* upon her, and tore her in pieces. — 
And who was moſt to blame, I pray] 
© The brute, or the iady? The lady, 
* ſurely !—For what e did, was out of 
nature, out of character, at leaſt: wha 
© zt did, was in it's own nature. 


PAPER lv. 


© HOW art thou now humbled in the 
* duſt, thou proud Clariſſa Harlowe! 


Thou that never ſteppedſt out of thy 


* father's houſe but to be admired! Why 
wert won't to turn thine eye, ſparkling 


| © with healthful life, and ſelf. aſſurante, 


to different objects at once as thou pal. 
* ſedſt, as if (for ſo thy penetrating ſiſter 
* uſed to ſay) to pluine thyſelf upon the 
expected applauſes of all that beheld 
thee! Thou that uſedſt to go to ret 
* ſatisfied with the adulations paid thee 
in the paſt day, and couldſt put off eve. 
© ry thing but thy vanity !? | 


PAPER V. 


* REJOICE not now, my Bella, my 
* fiſter, my friend; but pity the hum» 
© bled creature, whoſe fooliſh heart you 
© uſed to ſay you beheld through the thin 
« veil of humility which covered it. 

It muſt have been ſo! My fall had 
not elſe been permitted—. 

© You penetrated my proud heart with 
* the jealouſy of an elder ſiſter's ſearch- 
© ing eye. | 

© You knew me better than I knen 
« myſelf, | 

* Hence vour upbraidings and your 
chidings when | began to totter, 

But forgive now thoſe vain triumphs 

© of my heart. 

thought, poor proud wretch that 
© 1 was, that what you faid was owing 
© to your envy, 

thought IT could acquit my inten- 
* tion of any ſuch vanity. 

© vas tov ſecure in the knowledge 1 
© thought I h+d of my own heart. 

« My ſuppoſed advantages became 4 
© ſnare to me. 


And what now is the end of all” 
PAPER 
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PAPER VI. 


« WHAT now is become of the proſ. 
pets of a happy lite, which once I 
4 thought opening before me? — Who 
« now ſhall aſſiſt in the ſolemn prepara- 


t ons? Who now ſhall provide the nup- 


tial ornainents, which ſoften and divert 
the apprehenſions of the fearful virgin? 
No court now to be paid to my ſmiles! 
« No encouraging compliments to inſpire 
«(hee with hope of laying a mind not 
unworthy of thee under obligation! 
No elevation now for conſcious merit, 
„and applauded purity, to look down 
from on a proftrate adorer, and an ad- 


$ miring world, and up to pleaſed and 


rejoicing parents and relations!“ 


PAPER VII. 


.« THOU pernicious caterpillar that 
' preyeſt. upon the fair leaf of virgin 
tame, and poiſoneſt thoſe leaves which 
thou canſt not devour ! 


Thou fell blight, thou eaſtern blaſt, 


thou overſpreading mildew. that de- 
« (troyeſt the early promiſes of the ſhin- 
ing year! that mockeſt the laborious 
* toil, and blaſteſt the joy ful hopes of the 
painful huſbandman! ? 

Thou fretting moth, that corrupteſt 
' the faireſt garment! | 

Thou eating canker-worm, that prey- 
Feſt upon the opening bud, and turneſt 
the damaſk roſe into livid yellowneſs ! 

It, as religion teaches us, God will 
judge us, in A great meaſure, by our 
© benevolent or evil actions to one ano- 
' ther—O wretch! bethink thee, in time 
' hethink thee, how great mult be thy 
* condemnation !' 


PAPER VIII. 


'AT firſt, I ſaw ſomething in your 
air and perſon that diſpleaſed me not. 
i Your birth and fortunes were no ſmall 
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advantages to you, —You aCted not ig- 
© nobly by my paſſionate brother. Eve- 
© ry-body faid you were brave: every- 
* body ſaid you were generous. . A brave 
* man, I thought, cowld not be a baſe 
© man: a generous man, could not, I be. 
* lieved, be wungenerous, Where he ace 
© knowledged oblegation.. Thus prepoſ- 
© jefſed, all the reſt that my ſoul loved 
and wiſhed for in your reformation, I 
© hoped !—1 knew get, but by report, 
* any flagrant inſtaneegot your vileneſs. 
© You ſeemed trank, as Well as generous: 
frankneſs and generoſity ever attracted 
me: whoever kept up thoſe appear- 
* ances, 1 judged of their hearts by my 


© to find in them, I was ready to find; 
© and, when found, I bee ved them ta 
© be natives of the foil. 

« My fortunes, my rank, my charac- 
© ter, I thought a further ſecurity. I 
* was in none of thoſe reſpects unworthy 
of being the niece of Lord M. and of 
his two noble ſiſters. —Y our vows, your 
© imprecations—Brt, Oh! you have bar- 
barouſly and baſely conſpired againſt 
© that honour, which you ought to have 
« protected : and now yon have made 
© me—What is it of vile that you have 
not made me? | 


« culpable inclinations! - I honoured 
virtue I hated vice But I knew 
© not, that you were vice itſelf 1? 


PAPER IX. 


* HAD the happineſs of any the poor- 
© eſt outcaſt in the world, whom I had 
never ſeen, never known, never before 
heard of, lain as much in my power, as 
1 © my happineſs did in yours, my benevo- 
© lent heart would have made me fly to 
the ſucecour of ſuch a poor diſtreſſed 


© — With what pleaſure would 1 have 


© ed the deſponding heart !—but who 
* now ſhall pity the poor wretch, who 
© has encreaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed, 


© the number of the miſerable |!” 


PAPER IX. 


* LEAD me, where my own thoughts themſelves may loſe me ; 
© Where I may dole ont what Pve left of life, | 

Forget mylelf, and that day's guilt! 

Cruel remembrance how ſhall I appeaſe thee ? 


«© Oh! 


© own; and whatever qualities wiſhed 


© Yet God knows my heart, I had no 


{ © raifed the dejected head, and comfort-. 


i 
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* 

Oh! 
Takes off the roſe 

* And makes a bliſter there! 


AEFTFR all, Belford, I have juit 
ſkimmed over theſe tranſcriptions of 
Dorcas; and I ſee there are method and 
good ſenſe in fome of them, wild as 
others of them are; and that her me- 
mory, which ſerves her ſo well for theſe 
poetical flights, is far from being im- 
paired. And this gives me hope, that 
ſhe will foon recover her charming in- 
tellects— Though I ſhall be the ſutterer 
by their reſtoration, I make no doubt. 
But, in the letter he- wrote to me, 
there are vet greater extravagances ; 
and tnough I ſaid it was too affecting to 
give thee a copy of it, yet, after l have 
let thee ſee the looſe papers incloſed, I 
think I may throw in a tranſcript of that. 
Dorcas therefore ſhall here tranſcribe 
it. I cannot. The reading of it aftect- 
ed me ten times more than the ſevereſt 
reproaches of a regular mind could do. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE;, 


you have done an act | 
© That blots the face and bluſh of modeſty ; 


From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 


© Then down I laid my head, 
© Down on cold earth, and for a while was dead; 
* And my freed foul to a ſtrange ſomewhere fled ! 
© Ah! ſottiſh ſoul!” ſaid I, 
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When back to it's cage again 1 ſaw it fly; n 
Fool to reſume her broken chain; = 
« And row the galley here again ! 2 
© Fool! to that body to return, 2 
«© Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to meurn!“ ® 
O, my Miſs Howe! it thou haſt friendfhip help me, - 
« And ſpeak the words of peace to my divided ſoul, 8 | 
© That wars within me, 1 
And raiſes ev'ry ſenſe to my confuſion, *— 
| I'm tott'ringWon the brink | 8 
* Of peace; and thou art all the hold Pre left! LY 
Aſſitt mein the pangs of my amliétion! e 
| _ 
When honour's luſt, 'tis a relief to die: 5 a 
: : — 
© Death's but 2 ſue retreat from infamy. 8 5 
i 2 
1 | © Then far-nel, youth, V 7 
- 4.5% © And all the jovs that dwell FT | 
AL © With youth and life ! x 
1 my — 7 Aud lite itſelf, farewell 2 
22 | | 'E 
% I CN © For life can never be ſince rely bleſt. 
> 5 OS... * Heav'n punithes the S4, and proves the beſt, 
. — , 
28 
8 
7. 
4. 
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© TO MR. LovELAeE. 


I NEVER intended to write another 
* line to you. I would not ſee you, if! 
© could help it—O that I never had! 

« But tell me of a truth, Is Miſs Howe 
© really and truly ill ?—Very ill - And 
© is not her illneſs poiſon? And don't 
* zou know who gave it her? 

© What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or ſome- 
© body, (1 cannot tell who) have doneto 
© my poor head, you beſt know: but! 
© ſhall never be what I was. My head 
© is gone I have wept away all my brain, 
* I believe; for | can weep no more. 
Indeed I have had my full ſhare; ſo 
© is no matter, 

But, good now, Lovelace, don't ſet 
Mrs. Sinclair upon me again, I never 
« did her any harm. She fo affrights 
© me, When I ſee her |—Ever ſince— 

X « When 


=o 


N * a a_ a_ a a « a Ss * 


— 


« When was it? I cannot tell. You can, 
I ſuppoſe. She may be a good woman, 
« as far as I know. She was the wife 
of a man of honour — Very likely 
though farced to lett lodgings for 


« her livelihood. Poor gentlewoman! 


Let her know I pity her: but don't 


© let her come near me again— Pray 


don't! 8 

vet ſhe may be a very good wo- 
2 — | 

What would I fay !—lI forget what 1 
© was going to ſay. | 

O Lovelace, you are Satan himſelf ; 
© or he helps you out in every-thing ; 
(and that's as bad! | 

« But have you really and truly fold 
« yourſelf to him? And for how long ? 
What duration is your reign to have ? 


poor man! The contract i be out; 


and then what will be your fate! 

0 Lovelace! if you could be ſorry 
„for yourſelf, I would be forry too 
But when all my doors are faſt, and 
nothing but the key-hole open, and 
(the key of late put into that, to be 
« where you are, in a manner, without 
«opening any of them—O wretched, 
« wretched Clariſſa Hariowe | | 

© For I never will be Lovelace—let 
ny uncle take it as he pleaſes. 

© Well, but now I remember what I 


© was going to ſay lt is for your goο¶ 


Hot ine For nothing can do me good 
'now !—-O thou villainous man! thou 
\ hated Lovelace! 125 

© But Mrs. Sinclair may be a good 
man If you love me—But that you 
don't gut don't let her bluſter up 
with her worſe than manniſh airs to 
me again! O ſhe is a frightful woman! 
' It the be a woman ! She needed not to 
' put on that fearful maſk to ſcare me out 
ot my poor wits, But don't tell her 
hat 1 fay—I have no hatred to her 
It only fright, and fooliſh fear, that's 
She may not be a bad woman— 
But neither are all men, any more than 
1 20m nalike-- God for bid they ſhould 
(be like you! 

Alas! you have killed my head 
aon yon don't ſay who did it !— 
' bud torgive you all !—But had it not 
© been better to have piit me ont of all 
„uu ways at once? You might ſafely 
' have done it ! For nobody would re- 
dae ng at your hands No, not a foul 

Except, indeed, Miſs Howe would 
have (aid, when ſhe ſhould ſee you, 
hn, Lovelace, have you done with 
: -lariffa Harlowe ?”—And then you 
Jed have given any, flight gay an- 

na" Sat her beyond ſea;“ or, 


| 
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+ fo—And now 1 am 


| * nay, for your own /akic, don't 
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She has run away from me, as ſhe did 
te from her parents.“ And this would 
have been eaſily credited; for you 
know, Lovelace, ſhe that could run 
© away from them, might very well run 
© away from you. 
But this is nothing to what I wanted 
to ſay. Now 1 have t— h 
„ have loſt it again—This fooliſh" 
* wench comes teazing me—* For What 
« purpoſe fhould J eat? For what end 
„ ſhould I wiſh to live?—I tell thee, 
„ Dorcas, 1 wilt neither eat nor drink. 
« ] cannot be worſe than 1 am, + 
© I will do as you'd have me- Good 
© Dorcas, look not upon me ſo fiercely ' 
„gut thou canit not look fo bad as 1 
„have ſeen ſomebody look,” 
« Mr. Lovelace, now that I remember' 
* what I took pen in hand to ſay, let me 
© hurry off my thoughts, leſt I loſe them 


+ again—Here | am ſenſible—And yet L 


© am hardly ſenſible neither But I know 
my head is not as it ſhould be, for alt 
© that—Theretore let me propoſe one 
© thing to you: it is for your good—not 
« ming and this is it: ; 

« 1 muſt needs be both a trouble and 
an expence io you. And here my un- 
cle Harlowe, when he knows how I am, 


'© will never wiſh any man to have me: 


© no, not even v, Who have been the 
© ©ccaſion of it—Barbarous and ungrate- 
© fal !1-—A lefs complicated villainy coſt 
© a Tarquin—Butl forget what I would 
6 fay again ; 

© Then is is it—l never ſhall be my-' 
* felf again: I have been a very wicked 
* creature—a vain, proud, poor Crea- 
ture full of ferret pride—which I gar- 


| © rie4 off under an humble guiſe, and 


* deceived every-body—My ſiſter ſays 
umſhed—So let 
me be carried out of this houſe, and 
© out of your fight; and let me be put 
© into that Bedlam privately, which once 
* | ſaw: but it was a ſad fight to me 


then! Little as | thought what I ſhould 


come to myſelf/—That is all 1 would 
© fay : this is all T have to wiſh for—Then 
© I ſhall be ont of all your ways; and I 
© ſhall be taken care of; and bread and 
water, without your tormentings, will 
* be dainties; and my ſtraw-bed the 
© eaſieſt I have lain 1n—for—1 cannet 
tell how long! 

« My cloaths will ſell for what wilt 
© keep me there, perhaps as wa, as F 
© ſhall live. But, Lov: lace, dear Love- 
© lace I will call you; for you have coſt 
me enough, I'm ſure !—don't let me 
© be made a ſhew of, for my family's ſake; 
do that 
—For 
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For when 1 know all L have ſuffer- 
ed, which yet 1 do not, and no matter 


if I never do—lI may be apt to rave 
*:againſt you by name, and tell of. 
a 1 baſeneſs to a poor humbled 
(creature, that once was as proud as 
* any-body—But of what I can't tell 


Except of mine own folly and vanity— 
gut let that paſs—ſince I am puniſhed 
* enough for it— 


© So, ſuppoſe, inſtead of Bedlam, it 


© were a private mad-houſe, where no- 
* body comes — That will be better a 
« great deal. 

© But another thing, Lovelace: don't 
© let them uſe me cruelly when I am there 
© — You have uſed me cruelly enough, 
you know !—Don't let them uſe me 
« cruelly; for 1 will be very tractable ; 
© and do as any-body would have me to 
« do—Except what you would have me 
© do—for that 1 never will.—Another 
* thing, Lovelace: don't let this good 
© woman; I was going to ſay vie wo- 
man; but don't tell her that—Becauſe 


«he won't let you ſend me to this happy 


refuge perhaps, if ſhe were to know 
it — 

Another thing, Lovelace: and let 
© rge have pen, and ink, and paper, al- 


© lowed me—It will be all my amuſement 
But they need not ſend to any-body 


© J ſhall write to what I write, becauſe 
© jit will but trouble them: and ſome- 
© body may do you a miſcliief, may-be 


« -} with not that any-body do any- 


© body a miſchiet upon my, account, 

« You tell me, that Lady Betty Law. 
4 rance, and your Couſin Montague, were 
« here to take leave of me; but that ! 
© was afleep, and could not be waked. 
4 So you told me at firſt, I was married, 
« you know ; and that you were my huſ- 


« band—Ah! Lovelace! look to what 


you ſay.— But let not them, (for they 
4 will ſport with my miſery) let not that 
« Lady Betty, let not that Miſs Monta- 
© pue, whatever the yeal ones may do; 
nor Mrs. Sinclair neither, nor any of 
her lodgers, nor her nieces, come to 
© ſee me in my place — Real ones, I ſay; 
4 for, Lovelace, I (hall find out all your 
© villainies in time—lndeed I ſhall-80 
« put me there as ſoon as you can—lt is 
© tor your good—T ten all will paſs for 
« ravings that I can ſay, as, I doubt not, 
many poor creatures exclamations do 
© paſs, though there may be too much 
v truth in them for all that And you 
know I began to be mad at Hampficad— 
© So you ſaid. —Ah! villainous man! 
© what have you not to anſwer for | 


Then, if t 


word opzates on this occalicn} have tur- 


* AUTTLE interval ſeems to be lent 
* me. I had begun tio look over what 


I have written, It is not fit for 


* one to ſee, fa far as I have been able 
to re-perule it: but my head will ng 
© hold, I doubt, to go through it all 
© If therefore I have not already menti. 
* oned my earneſt deſire, let me dell you 
* it is this that I be ſent out of this abs. 
© minable houſe without delay, ang 
locked up in ſome private mad-houſs 
© about this town; for ſuch it feems 
there are; never more to be ſeen, or 
to be produced to any-body, except 
in your own vindicatian, if you ſhould 
© be charged withthe murder of my per. 
© fory; a much lighter crime, than that 
© of my honour, which the greateſt vil. 
© lain on earth has robbed me of, And 
deny me not this my laſt requeſt, 1 


© befeech you; and one other, and that 


is, never to let me fee you more! This 
* ſurely may be granted to the miſerably 
© abuſed, 

CLARISSA HARLOws, 


I wiLL not bear thy heavy preach. 
ments, Belford, upon this affecting 
letter. So, not a word of that ſort | The 
paper, thou'lt fee, is bliſtered with the 
tears even of the hardened tranſcriber: 
which has made her ink run here-and- 
there. 

Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and; 
I think, ſhames us all. And ſhe isa 
woman too] Thou'lt ſay, The beſt 
things corrupted become the worſt. 
But this is certain, that whatever the ſex 
ſet their hearts upon, they make thorough 
work of it. And hence it is, that'a 
miſchief which would end in ſimple rob- 
bery among men- rogues, becomes mut. 


| der, it a woman be 1n it. 


I know thou wilt blame me for having 
had recourſe to art. But do not phy- 
ſicians preſcribe opiates in acute caſes, 
where the violence of the diſorder would 
be apt-to throw the patient into a fever 
or delirium ? 1 aver, that my motive for 
this expedient was mercy; nor could it 
be any-thing elſe. For a rape, thol 
knoweſt, to us rakes, is far from being 
an undeſirable thing. Nothing but the 
law ſtands in our way, upon that ac. 
count; and the opinion of what a mode# 
woman will ſufter rather than become 
vive voce accuſer, leſſens much an hone! 
tellew's 8 on that fcort- 

ele ſomnroolencies [| hate tle 


ed her head, that is an effect they fre-. 


quently have upon ſome dan 
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zad in this caſe was rather the fault of 


, 

a me doſe than the deſign of the giver. 

| But is not wine itſelf an opiate in de- 
eree ?— How many women have been 
taken advantage of by wine, and other 


Gill more intoxicating viands?—Let me 
tell thee, Jack, that the experience of 


' many of the paſſive lex, and the conſcien- 
a es of manv more of the active, appealed 
to, will teſtify that thy Lovelace is not 
e the worſt of villains. Nor would I have 
l thee put me upon clearing myſelt by 
: comparilons. | 
K If ſhe eſcape a ſettled delirium when 
( my plots unravel, I think it is all I onght 
b to be concerned about. What therefore 
a | 1 defire of thee, is, that, if two conſtruc- 
. tions may be made of my actions, thou 
0 wilt afford me the moſt favourable. For 
this, not only friendſhip, but my own 
at ingenuouſneſs, which has furniſhed thee 
5 with the knowledge of the facts againſt 
y vhich thou art ſo ready to inveigh, re- 
. gaire of thee. 
h Wit is juſt returned from anerrang 
_ to Hampſtead ; and acquaints me, that 
1 Mrs. Townlend was yelterday at Mrs, 
" Moore's, accompanied by three or four 
* rough fellows; a greater number (as 
4 ſuppoſed) at adiftance. She was ſtrange- 
: lv ſurprized at the news that my ſpouſe 
F 2nd | are entirely reconciled; and that 
ws two fine ladies, my relavons, came to 
W vit her, and went to town with her: 
by where ſhe is very happy with me. She 
fox wa lure we were not married, ſhe ſaid, 
igh unleſs it was while we were at Hamp- 
Fg lead: and they were ſure the ceremony 


+ was not performed there. But that the 
is happy and caſy, is unqueſtionable: 


. and a fling was thrown out by Mrs. 
ins + Moore and Mrs. Bevis at mchief makers, 
hy- * they knew Mrs. Towntend to be ac- 
& quanted with Miſs. Howe, 

wid N ow, unce my fair- one can neither re- 
erer ce ve, nor ſend away letters, Lam pretty 
for ay as to this Mrs, Townſend and her 
Id it enpioyer, And I fancy Miſs Howe 
hou * be puzeled to Know what to think 
cing 4 i» matter, and afraid of fending by 
the "ms conveyance; and perhaps ſup- 
ac: pe that her friend flights her; or has 
oel cunged her mind in my faveur, and is 
ho varaed to own it; as ſhe has not had 
oneſt 0 0 to what the wrote; and-wi'l 
dont. ve that the ruſtick delivered her laſt 
e the 1 5 e her ownhand. ; 

4 Mean ame I have a little project come 


fre. e my nead, of a new kind; juſt for 


005; er ment-ſake, that's all: variety has 


I cannot live with- 
My charmer has no paſ- 


irren KY 
ent idle charms. 
MN i1tr;,oue 
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ſions; that is to fav, none of the paſſions 
that I want herto have. She engages all 
my reverence. I am at preſent more 
inclined to regret what 1 have done, 
than to proceed to new offences: and 
ſhall regret it till fee how ſhe takes it 
when recovered. : 

Shall I tell thee my project? 'Tis not 
a high one.— Pis this—To get hither 
Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, and my 
widgw Bevis; for they are delirous to 
make a vitit to my ſpouſe, now we are 
ſo happy together. And, if I can order 
it right, Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, 
and I, will meu them a little more of 
the ways of this wicked town, than they 
at preſent know. Why thould they be 
acquainted with a man of my character, 
and not be the better and wiſer for it ?— 
I would have every body rail againſt 
rakes with judgment and 4nowledgsr, if 
they a rai; T wo of theſe women gave 
me a great deal of trouble: and the 
third, I am confident, will forgive a 
merry evening. 

Thou wilt be curious to know, what 
the perſons of theſe women are, to whom 
I intend ſo much diſtinction. I think I 
have not heretofore, mentiened any-thing 
characteriſtick of their perſons. 

Mrs. Moore is a widow of about thirty. 
eight; a little mortified by misfortunes; 
but thoſe are often the merrieſt folks, 
when warmed. She has good features 
ſtill; and is what they call much of a 
gentlewoman, and very neat in her per- 
ſon and dreſs. She has given over, 1 
believe, all thoughts of our fex : but 
when the dy'ng embers are raked uy 
about the halt-conſumed ſtump, there 
will be fuel enough left, 1 dare ſay, to 
blaze out, and give a comfortable warmth 
to a half-ſtarved by-ſtander. | 

Mrs. Bedis is comely ; that is te fay, 
plump; a lover of mirth, and one whom 
no griefever dwelt with, I dare ſay, for 
a week together; abont twenty-five 
years of age : Mowbray will have very 
little difficulty with her, 1 believe; for 
ane cannot do every-thing one's ſelf, 
And yet ſometimes women of this free 
caſt, when it comes to the point, anſwer 


£ 
* 


not the (pronnſes their cheerful forward 


nis gives a man who has a view upon 
them. 

Miſs Rawlins is an agreeable young 
lady enough; but not beautiful. She has 
fenſe, and would be thought to krazv the 
world, as it is called; but, for her know = 
ledge, is more indebted to ticor: than 
experience. A mere Whip - ſyllabub Know- 
ledge this, Jack, that always fails the 
perſon who truſts to it, when it thould 
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hold to do her ſervice, For ſuch young | 
ladies have ſo much dependence upon 

their own underſtanding ani warineſs, 
are ſo much above the cantions that the 

leſs opinionative may be benetited by, 

that their preſumption is generally their 

overthrow, when attempted by a man 

of experience, who knows. how to flatter 

their vanity, and to magnify their wiſ- 
dom, in order to take advantage of their 

folly. But, for Miſs Rawlins, if I can 

add experience to her theory, what an ac- 

complithed perſon will the be!— And 

how much will ſhe be obliged to me; 

and not only e, but all thoſe who may 

be the better for the precepts ſhe thinks 
herſelf already ſo well qualified to give! 

Dearly, Jack, do I love to engage with 

theſe precept-givers, and example ſetters, 

Now, Belford, although there 1s 
nothing ſtriking in any of theſe charac- 
ters; yet may we, at a pinch, make a 
good frohcky half-day with them, if, 
after we have ſoftened their wax at 
table by encouraging viands, we can ſet 
our women and them into dancing: 
dancing, which all women love, and all 
men thould therefore promote, tor both 
their fakes. 

And thus, when Tourville fings, Bel. 
ton fiddles Mowbray makes rouyh love, 
and I ſmooth; and thou, Jack, wilt be 
by that time well enough to join in the 
chorus; the devii's in't, if we don't 
mould them into what ſhape we pleaſc 
our own women, by their laughing free. 
doms, encouraging them to break 
through all their cuſtomary reſerves : for 


women to women, thou knowelt, are 


great darers and incentives: not one of 


them loving to be outdone or outdared, 


when their hearts are thoroughly 
warmed, | 

I know, at firſt, the difficulty will be 
the accidental abſence of my dear Mrs. 
Lovelace, to whom principally they will 
deſign their viſit: but if we can exhilarate 
them, they won't then with to ſee her; 
and | can form twenty accidents and ex- 
cuſes/ from one hour to another, for 
her abſence, till each ſhall have a ſub- 
ject to take up all her thoughts. 

I am really ſick at hea't for a frolick, 
and have no doubt but this wilt be an 
agreeable one. Theſe women already 
think me a wild fellow! ; nor do they the 
ane the e for it, as I can perceive; and 
1] thall take care, that they thall be treat. 
eg with ſo much freedom before one 
another's faces, that in policy they ſhall 
keep each ather's counſel. And won't 
this be doing a kind thing by them: 


lince it will Knit an indilfoluble baud of | 


union and friendſhip between three wg. 


men who are neighbours, and at preſent 


have only common obligations to one ang. 
ther: for thou wanteſt not to be told 
that ſecrets of love, and ſecrets of this 
nature, are generally the ſtrongeſt ce. 
ment of female friendſhips, 

But, after all, if my beloved ſhould 
be happily reſtored to her intellects, ut 
may have ſcenes ariſe between us, that 
will be ſufficiently buſy to empley all 
the faculties of thy friend, without lock- 
ing out for new occaſions. Already, x 
I have often obſerved, has ſhe been the 
means of ſaving ſcores of her ſex, yet 
without her own knowledye, 

| SATURDAY uicht, 

By Dorcas's account of her lady's be. 
haviour, the dear creature ſeems 10 be 
recovering. | ſhall give the earlieſt nc. 
tice of this to the worthy Captain Tom. 
linſon, that he may apprize uncle John 
of it. 1 muſt be properly enabled, from 
that quarter, to pac'fy her, or at leak; 
to rebate her firſt violence. 


E XIXVY 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 60'ci9ck, 
(Jen 18. 
Went out early this morning, and 
returned mot till juſt now; when! 
was informed, that my beloved, in m 
abſence, had taken it into her head 
attempt to get away. 

She tripped down, with a parcel tied 
up in a handkerchief, her hood on; and 
was actually in the entry, when Mrs 
Sinclair ſaw her. 

Pray, Madam,” whipping betwer 
her and the ſtreet-door, * be pleaſed b 
© let me know whither you are going! 

* Who has a right to controul me! 
was the Mord. . 

„ have, Madam, by order of jou 
« \pouſe: and, - kemboing her arm 
ſhe owned—* I defire you will be plett 
© to walk up again.” 

She would have ſpoken ; but could 
not: and, burſting into tears, tuch 
back, and went up to her chamber: ad 
Norcas was taken to taſk for ſuffering" 
to be in the paſſage before ſhe was fel. 

This ſhews, as we hoped laſt u, 
that ſhe was recovering her chart 
intelles. 

Dorcas ſays, ſhe was viſible to her da 
once before, the whole day; and tber 
ſeemed very folemn and ſedate. 

will endeavour to ſee her. It i 


be in her own chamber, 1 ſoppole; . 


ſhe will hardly meet me in the dining- 
room. What advantage will the con- 
dence of our ſex give me over the mo- 
deſty of hers, if ſhe be recovered |—f, 
the moſt confident of men: fhe, the moſt 
delicate of women: Sueet foul 1 me- 
thinks 1 have her betore me—tier face 


averted—Speech loſt in ſighs - Abaſhed 


— Conf, ious —What a triumphant af- 
ect will this give me, when 1 gaze 1n 
her downcaſt countenarice |! 


THis moment Dorcas tells me, ſhe 
believes ſhe is coming to find me out. 


She aſked her after me: and Dorcas left 


her, drying her red-fwoln eyes at her 
glaſs; ¶ No deſign of moving me by tears] 
ſighing too lenſibly for my courage. But 
to v hat purpote have 1 gone thus far, if 
] purſue not my principal end? Nice- 
neſs muſt be a little abated. She knows 
the worſt. That ſhe cannot fly me; that 
ſhe muſt ſee me, and that 1 can look 
ker into a {weet contuſion; are circum- 
ſtances greatly in my favour, What can 
{he do, but rave and exclaim ? I am uſed 
to raving and exe aiming—But, if re- 
covered, 1 ſhall fee how the behaves 
upon this our firſt ſenſible interview after 
„hat ſhe has ſuffered. 
Here the come3. 


LETTER XXXVIIL 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 

SUNDAY NIGHT, 
EVER blame me for giving way 
have art uſed with this admirable 
creature, . All the princes of the air, or 
beneath it, joining with me, could 
ever have {ſubdued her while ſhe had 

her ſenſes, ; 
| will not anticipate Only to tell thee, 
that Tam too much awakened by her to 


think of ſleep, were I to go to- bed; 


and ſo (hall have nothing to do, but to 


La une an account ofour odd converſation, 
wa vile it is fo (trong upon my mind that 
Lcan think of nothing elle. 

Ba dhe was dreſſed in a white damaſk 
veal mght-gown, with lefs neglipence than 
1 r lome days palt. I was fitting with 
no bet my pen in my fingers; and ſtood up 
1 * when I firt ſaw her, with great com- 
nich, Fla fance, as if the day were ſtill her 
1h dn. And ſo indeed it is. 


Sie entered with ſuch dignity in her 
manner, as ſtruck me with great awe, 
nd prepared me for the poor figure | 
male in the ſubſequent conyerſation. A 
wo hgure indeed I But I will do her 
valtice, 


dhe carne up with quick ſteps, pretty 
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cloſe to me; a white handkerchief in her 
hand; her eyes neither fierce nor milds 
but very earneſt ; and a fixed ſedateneſs 
in her whole aſpect, which ſeemed to be 
the effect of deep contemplation: and 
thus ſhe accoſte me, with an ait and ac- 
tion that I never ſaw equalled. | 

« You ſee before you, Sir, the wretch, 
© whoſe preterence ot you to all your 


| © ſex, vou have rewarded—as it indeed 


© deſerved to be rewarded. My father's 
* dreadful curſe has already operated 
upon me in the very letter of it, as to 
this lite; and it ſeems to me too evi- 
* dent, that it will not be your fault, 


that ir is not entire y compleated in the 


lots of my foul, as well as of my honour 
Which you, villanous man! have 
* 1cbbed me ut, with a baleneſs fo unna- 
* tural—foinhuman—that!, it ſeems, you, 
* even you, had not the heart to attempt 
* it, till my ſenſes were made the previ- 
* ous ſacrifice.” | 

Here 1 made an heſitating effort to 
ſpeak, laying down my pen: but the 
proceeded : — Hear me our, guilty 
* wretch !—abandoned man !— Mar did 
© I fay?—Yet what name elſe can 1— 
* ſince the mortal worryings of the fier- 
© celt beaſt would have been more natu- 
© ral, and infinitely more welcome, than 
© what you have acted by me; and that 


* with a premeditation and contrivance 


worthy only of that ſingle heart, which 
"now, 6a/e as well as ungrateful as thou 
art, {evms to quake within thee. And 


well mayeft thou quake—well mayeſt 


© thou trembie and falter, and heſitate, 
© as thou doſl-—when thou refleeſt upon 
© what I have ſuflered tor thy ſake, and 
© upon the returns thou haſt made me!” 

By my fout, Relford, my whole frame 
was ſhaken : tor not only her looks, and 
her action, but her voice, ſo ſolemn, 
was inexpreihibly affecting: and then my 
curſed guilt, and her innocence, and 
merit, and rank, and ſuperiority of ta- 
lents, all ſtared me at that inſtant in the 
face ſo ftornudably, that my preſent ac- 
count, to whicn the unexpectedly called 
me. ſeemed, as I then — to re- 
ſemdle that general one, to which we 
are told we ſhall be ſummoned, when 
our conſcience ſhall be our accuſer. 

But ſhe had had time to collect all the 
powers of her eloquence. The whole da 
probably in her intellects. And then 
was the more diſappointed, as 1 had 
| hought 1 could have gazed the dear 
creature into confuſion—But it is plain, 
that the ſenſe the has of her wrongs ſets 
this matchiets woman above 4dr, all 
weaker COnſicerations. 

4.2 | My 
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My dear—My love—I—I—I never 
No never— Lips trembling, limbs 
quaking, voice inward, heſitating, 
broken—Never, ſurely, did miſcreant 
took ſo ke a miſcreant !— While thus 
the proceeded, waving her ſnowy hand, 
with all the graces of moving oratory. 

I have no pride in the confuſion viſi- 
© ble in thy whole perſon. I have been 
all the day praying for a compoſure, it 
I could not eſcape from this vile houſe, 
«that ſhould once more enable me to 


look up to my deilrover with the con-, 


© {cionſnetls of an innocent ſuſlerer., Thou 
ſeeſt me, ſince my wrongs are beyond 
© the power of words te exprofs, thou ſceſt 
* me, caim enough to with, that thou 
© mayeſt continue harraiſed hy the work- 
© ings of thy own contcience, till eflee— 
© tual repentance take hold ot thee, that 
* ſo thou mayeſt not .tortert all title to 


«* that mercy which thou halt not thewn. 


to the poor Crealitre now betore thees 
© who had fo well deterved to meet with 
© 4 caithfu! friend, where the met with 
£ the worſt of enemies. 

But tell me——{tor no doubt thou haſt 
* fome ſcheme to purſue) — Leih we, tince 
Jama priſoner, as I find, in the vileſt 
* of houſes, and have nut a triend to 
protect or ſave me, what thou intendelt 
* ſhall berome of the remnant of a lite 
© not worth the keeping !—Tell nie, it 
yet there are more cvils rclcrved for 
* me; and whether thou han entered 
into a compact with the grand Deceiv- 
er, in the perſon ot his horrid agent 
© in this houſe; and if the zuin of my 
* ſou], that my father's cure may be 


© fulfilled, is io complete the triumphs 


© of fo vile à confederacy i— Aniver 
* me !— Say, if thou hatt courage 10 
* ſpeak out to her whom thou hutt un- 
ed, tell me What further 1 wn io iufter 
from thy barbarxy ?” 

She ſtopped here; and, lighting, turn- 


ed her {weet face from mes, drying up 


wich her handkerc izt thote tears which 
the endeavoured to rettraim; and, when 
ſhe could not, to conceal from my fight, 


As 1 told nc, | had prepared mvieit 


for high patlions, raving, flying, tcar- 
Jag, execration; theie tranſient violen- 
ces, the workings ot ſudden grief, and 
ame, and vengeance, would have fet 
us upon à par with each other, and 
quitted ſcores. Theſe have I been ac- 
cuſtomed to; and, às nothing violent is 
| Aiſting, with theſe I could have wiſhed 
to encounter. But ſucha miyjeftick com- 
poſure— Seeking me—whom, yet it is 
Pain, by her attempt to get away, ſhe 
would have avoideg {ecing—No Lucre- 


* 4 
* 


| 


a — — 
tia-like vengeance upon herſelt in her 
thought Vet ſwallowed up, her whole 
mind ſwallowed up, as I may ſay, by a 
grief ſo heavy, as, in her own wor 
to be beyond the power of ſpeech toes. 
preſs—and to be able, diſcompoled x 
the was, to the very morning, to put 
ſuch a home-queſtion to me, as if ſhe 
had. penetrated my future view—Hoy 
could I avoid looking like a fool, ang 
anſwering, as before, in broken ſenten. 
ces, and confuſion ? 

* What—What-a— What has been 
done --- I- cannot but ſay—Myj 
own—-Muſt confeſs —Hem—Hem-1; 
not right—-Is not what ſhould hays 
been—But a—But—But—! am truly 
--truly—ſorry for t— Upon my ſoul | 
am—And — Ang—will do, all — 40 
every-thing—Do what—What-ever i; 
incumbent upon me—all that you- 
„that you—that you fhall require, ty 
© make you amends P | 

O Belford ! Belford ! Whoſe the tri. 


a a, «a, =a 


umph now1-—HERs, or MINE? 


* Amends '—O thou truly defpicah!: 
* wretch '—Then lifting up her eye 
* Good Heavent Who thall pity the 
© creature who could fall by fo baſe; 
© mind !—Yet'—and then ſhe looked ir. 
dignautly upon me—* Yet, I hate the: 
not (baſe and low- ſouled as thou art! 


half fo much as I hate myſelf, tha! 


«ſaw thee not ſooner in thy proper co. 
ours !- That 1 hoped either morality, 
* gratitude, or humanity, from a liber. 
tine, who, to be a libertine, muſt hare 
„got over and defied all moral fanc- 
tions.“ 


She then called upon her couſin Mor. 


| den's name, as if he had warned her . 


gainſt a man of free principles; and 
walked towards the window; herhand- 
kerchief at ler cyes: but, turning ſhort 
towards nic, with an air of mingled 
{corn and imujeity—f What, at the none, 
would 1 have given never to have injured 
ter! What amends haſt thou to pro- 
© poſe !ſ—="What amends can ſuch ao 
© as thou make to a perſon of ſpirit, 4 
« common-fenſe, tor the evils thou lab 
©foinhumanly made me ſuffer?” 

© As ſoon, NMladam— As foonh—i 
© As ſoon as your uncle—-or-not wat 
ing— 

Thou would? tell me, I ſuppoſc- 
Know. what thou wouldſt tell me- 
© thinkeſt thou, that marriage wil ji) 
* for a guilt like thine / Deſtitute as th 
© haſt made me both of friends and 4, 
tune, 1 too much deſpiſe the wit 
© who could rob himfelf of his wife's ti 
to endure the thoughts of thee, ** 


w 
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« light thou ſeemelt to hope L will ac- 
« cept thee in?” | Re, 
| heſitated an interruption » but my 
meaning died away upon my trembling 
lips. could only pronounce the word 
marriage—And thus ſhe proceeded: 
Let me theretore knew, whether I 
eam *0 be controuled in the future diſ- 
« poſal of mylelt ? Whether, in a coun— 
try of liberty, as tis, where the /ove- 
0 rcigu of it muſt not be guilty of your 
«6 wickednets, and where zou neither 
(durſt have attempted it, had I one 
« fried or relation to look upon me; 
am to be kept. here a- priſoner, to 
« {ultain freſh injuries? Wuether, in a 
«word, vou intend to hinder me from 
„going whither my deſtiny thail lead 
« me ?? 
After a pauſe for I was (till ſilen.— 
« Can you not anſwer me this plain 
«queſtion I quit all claim, all expec- 


tation, upon you— What right have. 


vou to detain me here?“ 

1 could not (peak. What could 1 
ſay to ſuch a queition ? 

„O wretch!?* wringing ber uplifted 
hands, had I not been robhed of my 
«ſenſes, and that in the 6a/ef natiner-— 
ou beſt know how—Had 1 been able 
«to account for myſelf, and your pro- 
« ceedings, or to have known but how 
«the days paſſed; a whole week ſhould 
not have gone over my head, as | Rnd 
© it has done, before I had told you, 
© what 1 now tell you Thet the man who 
" has been the villain to me you have veen, 
all never make me fas wife. —L will 
write to my uncle, to lay alide hiskind 
© intentions in my favour — All my 
« proſpects are ſhut in—l give myleltup 
© for a luit creature as to this world 
Hinder me not from entering upon a 
* hfe of ſevere penitence, for corre{- 
ponqing, after prohibition, with a 
© wretch who has too well juſtified all 
© their warnings and inveteracy; and 
© for throwing myſelf into the power of 
your vile artifices. Let me try to ſe- 
cure the only hope I have left. This is 
ail the amends ! aſk of you. I repeat, 
therefore, am I now at liberty to diſpoſe 
def myſelf as I pleate?“ | 

Now comes the tool, the miſcreant, 
again, heſitating his broken anſwer — 


My deireit love, L am confounded== | 


"quite Confounded—at the thought of 
* what—of what has been done; and at 
* the thonght of to whom, I ſee—I ſee 
there is no withſtanding your clo— 
' queace !—. Such irreliitible proofs of 
the love of virfue for 2ts own ſake—did 
* 1 never licar of, nor meet willi, in all 


\ 


* my reading, And if you can forgive a 
« repentant villain, who thus on his 
© knees implores your forgiveneſs,” > - 
[Then down I dropt, abſolutely in 
earneſt in all I faid]—* I vow by all 
that's ſacred and juſt, (and may athun- 
© derbolt ſtrike me dead at your feet, if 
©1 am not ſincere !) that I will by mar- 
* riage, before to-morrow noon, with. 
* otit waiting for your uncle, or any- 
body, do you all the juſtice I now can 
do you. And you fhall ever after con- 
* troul and direct me as you pleaſe, till 


you have made me more worthy of 


* your angelick puritv, than now I am: 
nor will | pretun:e to muchas to touch 
* YOUr garment, till 1 have the honour 
* 10 call fo great a blefling lawfully 
mine.“ | 

* O thou guilefut betrayer ! There is 
an juſt God, whom thou invokeſt— 
* Yet the thunder-bolt deſcends not 
and thou Jiveit to imprecate and de- 
*ceive?? | : 

y deareſt life !'—rifing ; for I hop- 
ed the was relenting. 

© !ladſt thou nor {irned beyond the 
1 pojithility of forgroenes," interrupted 
the; „and this had been the firſt time 
that thus thou ſolemnly promiſeſt and 
invokeſt the vengeance thou haſt as 
* often defied ; the defperateneſs of my 
* condition might have induced me to 


+ think of taking a wretched chance with 
15 


da man ſo profiigate. But, after what 
I have ſuffered by ther, it would be cri. 
ini nal in ine to with to bind my ſoul in 
govenant to a man fo nearly allied to 
© perdition,? 71 

Good God !—how nncharitable !— 
« I ofjer not to defend - Would to Hea- 
ven that I could recal So nearly allied 
* to perdition, Madam !-—S0 profligate a 
* man, Madam I I ; 

O how ſhort is expreſſion of : 
*crimes, and of my ſutferings l. $uc 
© premeditation in thy baſeneſs| — To 
« proſtitute the characters of perſons of 
© honour of thy own tamily—And all to 
debe a pocr creature, whom thou 
* onghiieft—But why talk Ito thee?—Be 
thy crimes upon thy head Once more 
J atk thee, Am I, or am I not, at my 
© own liberty now © 

I offered to {peak in defence of the wo- 
men, declaring that they really were the 
very perſons— 

« Preſume not,* interrupted ſhe, * baſe 
© a5 thou art, to ſay one word in thine 
* own vindication on this lead. I have 
© been contemplating their behaviour, 
© their converſation, their over-ready 
ac quicleences to my declarations in thy 

* disfavour; 
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© disfavour; their free, yet affectedly re. 
« ſerved light manners: and now, that 
the {ad event has ope ed my eyes, and 
© I have compared facts and paſſages to- 
« gether, in the little interval that has 
been lent me, I wonder I could not 
 * diſtinguiſh the behaviour of the unma- 
* tron-like jilt whom thou broughteſt to 
« betray me, from the worthy lady 
whom thou haſt the honour to call thy 
* aunt: and that I could not detect the 
« ſuperficial creature, whom thou paſſ- 
© edſt upon me for the the virtuous Miſs 
« Montague.? 
Amazing uncharitableneſs in a lady 
* ſo good herſelf— Hhat the high ſpirits 
* thoſe ladies were in to ſee you, ſhould 
* ſubject them to ſuch cenſures Ill do 
* moſt ſolemnly vow, Madam—' 

© That they were,” interrupting me, 
© verily and indeed, Lady Betty Lawrance, 
* and thy couſin Montague !—-O wretch! 
$ | fee by thy ſolemn averment,'*— [had 
not yet averred it hat credit ought to 
© be given to all the reſt. Had I no 
other proof — | 

Interrupting her, I beſought her pa- 
tient ear. Thad found myſelf, , I told her, 
almoſt avowed!y deſpiſed and hated, I 
had no hope ot gaining her love, or her 
confidence. The letter ſhe had lett be- 
hind her. on her removal to Hamp- 
Read, ſufficiently convinced me, that ſhe 
was entirely under Mis Howe's influ- 
ence, and waited but the return of a 
letter ſrom her to enter upon meaſures 
' that would deprive me of her for ever: 
Miſs Howe had ever been my enemy : 
more fo then, no doubt, from the con- 
| Cents of the letter ſhe had written to her 
on her frſt coming to Hampſtead : that 
1 dared not to ſtand the event of ſuch a 
letter; and was glad of an opportunity, 
by Lady Betty's and my couſin's means, 
(though they knew not my motive) to 

t her back to town; far, at the time, 

rom zntending the outrage which my 
deſpair, and her want of confidence in 
me, put me fo vilely upon— 

I would have proceeded ; and part:- 
cularly would have ſaid ſomething of 
Captain Tomlinſon and her uncle; but 
ſhe would not hear me further. And 
indeed it was with viſible indignation, 
and not without ſeveral angry interrup- 
tions, that ſhe heard me ſay fo much. 

Would 1 dare, ſhe aſked me, to offer 
at a palliation of my baſeneſs? The two 

women, ſhe was convinced, were im— 
3 She knew not but Captain 

omlinſon, and Mr. Mennell, were ſo 
too. But, whether try were ſo or not, 
 # was. And the inſiſted upon being at 


tranſlated by Cowley—e 


— 
her own diſpoſal fer the remainder of her 
ſhort life=-For indeed the abhorred ne 
in every kght; and more particularly in 
that, in which 1 offered myleif to her 
acceptance. | 

And, ſaying this, ſhe flung from me; 
leaving me abſolutely ſhocked and cen. 
founded at her part of a c'nverfation 
which ſhe began with ſuch uncommon, 
however ſevere, compoſure, and con. 
cluded with ſo much ſincere and una. 
fected indignation. 

And now, Jack, I muſt addreſs one 
ſerious paragraph particularly to thee. 

have not yet touched upon cohahi. 
tation ler uncle's mediation ſhe does 
not abſolutely diſcredit, as I had the 
pleaſure to find by ene hint in this con. 
verſation—Yet ſhe ſuſp»Ets my future 
views, and has doubt about Mennell and 
T omlinſon. 

I do ſay, If ſhe come ſairch at her lights 
at her clues, or what ſhall 1 call them? 
her penetration is wonderful. 

But if ſhe do at come at them fairly, 
then is her incredulity, then is her antipa- 
thy to me, evidently accounted for, 

I will ſpeak out—Thou couldſt not, 


ſurely, play me booty, Jack ?—Surely 


thou couldſt not let thy weak pity for 
hey lead thee to an unpardonable breach 
of truſt to thy friend, who has been ſo 
unreſerved in his communications to 
thee ? 

cannot believe thee capable of ſuch 
a baſeneſs. Satisfy me, however, upon 
this head. I muſt make a curſed figure 
in her eyes, vowing and proteſting, as! 
ſhall not ſcruple occaſionally to vow and 
proteſt, if all the time ſhe has had un- 
quettionable informations of my perfidy. 
1 know thou as little feareſt me, as I dv 


thee, in any point of manhood ; and win 


ſcorn to deny it, if thou haſt done it, 
when thus home- preſſed. 
And here I have a good mind to ſtop, 
and write no farther, till 1 have thy u- 
SS 
And ſo Iwill. 


MONDAY MOKN, PAST THREE. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


NMR. LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 

MONDAY MORN. 5 O'CLOCK, (JUNE 19) 
Muſt write on. Nothing ele can di 
vert me: and I think thou canſt nd 

have heen a dog to me. 
I would tain have clofed my eyes: 
but ſteep flies me. Well ſays Horace, à 
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(The halcyon ſe-p will never build his neſt 
In any Rormy breaſt. 
© 'Tis not enough, that he does find 
Chad and darkneſt in the mind: 
« Darkn-{x but half his work will do. ; 
is not enough: he muſt find guier too. 


Now indeed I do from my heart wiſh, 
that *-had never known this lady. But 
who weuld have thought there had been 
ſuch a woman in the world? Of all the 
ſex I have hitherto knwn, or heard, or 
real of, it was once ſubdued and always 


ſubdued. The firft ſtruggle was gene- 


rally the /aft; or at leaſt, the ſubſe- 
quent ſtruggles were ſo much fainter 
and fainter, that a man would rather 
have them, thanþe without them. But 
how know | yet— 


IT is now near ſix—The ſun for two 
hours paſt has been illuminating every- 
thing about me; for that impartial orb 
ſhines upon mother Sinclair's houſe, as 
well as upon any other: but nothing 
within me can it illuminate. | 

At day-dawn I looked through the 
key-hole of my beloved's door. She 
had declared ſhe would not put off her 
cloaths any more in this honſe. There 
I beheld her in a ſweet ſlumber, which 


I hops wiil prove refreſhing to her diſ- 


turned ſenſes; ſitting in her elþow- 
chair, her apron over her head; her 
head ſupported by one ſweet hand, the 
other hand hanging down upon her ſide, 
in a ſleepy lifeleſſneſs: half of one pretty 
foot only viſible. . 5 

See the difference in our caſes!” 
thoughg I: * ſhe, the charming injured, 
(can ſweetly ſleep, while the varlet-in- 
jurer cannot cloſe his eyes; and has 
been trying to no purpoſe the whole 
night to divert his melancholy, and to 
fly from himſelf!“ 


As every vice generally brings on it's 


own puniſhment, even in this life; if 
any-thing were to tempt me to doubt of 
future puniſhment, it would be, that 
there can hardly be a greater than that 
which I at this inſtant experience in my 
own remorſe. | 

I hope it will go off.—If not, well 
will the dear creature be evenged ; for 
I ſhall be the moſt miſerable ot men. 


| 31X O'CLOCK, 

JusT now Dorcas tells me, that her 
y 1s preparing openly; and without 
diizuite, to be gone. Very probable, 
The humour ſhe flew away from me in 
laſt night, has given me expectation of 
lach an enterprize; 


Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and de- 


—U— — — — 


ſpiſed !—And it 1 late ſinned beyond 
forgiveneſs — | 


Bur ſhe has ſent me a meſſage by 
Dorcas, that ſhe will meet me in the din- 
ing- room; and deſires [odd enough] 
that the wench might be preſent at the 
converſation that will paſs between us. 
This meſſage gives me hope. 


| NINE O'CLOCK. 
ConFOUNDED art, cunning, villainy! 
—By my ſoul, ſhe ha@Vike to have ſlipt 
through my fingers !—She meant no- 
thing by her meſſage, but to. get Dor- 
cas out of her way, and a clear coaſt, 
Is a fancied diſtreſs ſufficient to juſtify 
this lady for diſpenſing with her prin- 


| Ciples? Does the not ſhew me, that ſhe 


can wilfully deceiye as well as [? 

Had the been in the fore-houſe, and 
no paſſage to go through to get at the 
ſtreer-door, ſhe had certainly been gone. 
Bnt her haſte betrayed her: for Sally 
Martin happening to be in the fore- 
parlour, and hearing a ſwifter motion 
than uſual, and a ruſtling of filks, as if 
from ſomebody in a hurry, looked out; 
and feeing who it was, ſtept between 
her and the door, aiid ſet her back 
againſt it. 

* You muſt not go, Madam. Indeed 
© you mult not.“ 

By what right? And how dare you?” 


And ſuch-like imperious airs the 


dear creature gave herſelf. While Sal- 
ly called out for her aunt; and half a 
dozen voices joined inſtantly in the cry, 
for me to haſten downto haſten down 
Vin a moment. 

| was gravely inſtructing Dorcas 
above-ſtairs, and wondering what would 
be the ſubject of the converſation te 
which the wench was to be a witneſs, 
when theſe outcries reached my ears. 
And down I flew.—And there was the 
charming creature, the ſweet deceiver, 
panting for breath, her back againſt the 
partition, a.parcel in her hand, [Wo- 
men make no excurſions without their 
parcels} Sally, Polly, (but Pallyobli- 
gingly pleaded for her) the mother, Ma- 
bell. and Peter, (the footman of the 
houſe) about her; all, however, keep- 
ing their diſtance ; the mother and Sally 
between her and the door—ln her ſoft 
rage the dear ſoul repeating, * I well 
© g0—Nobody has a right—l will go !— 
© If you kill me, women, I wen't go up 
© again 1? 

As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, ſhe ſtept a pace 
or two towards me! Mr. Lovelace, I 


| © will gol" ſaid ſhe—* Do you authorize 


© theſe 


o 
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© theſe women What right have they, 


© or you either to ſtop me?? | 
Ils this, my dear, preparative to the 
© converſation you led me to expect in 
the dining- room? And do you think 
* I can part with you thus ?—Do von 
think Iwill!“ | 
And am I, Sir, to be thus beſet? 


© Shrrounded thus ?— What have theſe 


c women to do with me? 

I deſired them to leave ns, all but 
Dorcas, who was down as ſoon as I, I 
then thought it right to allume an air 
of reſolution, having found my tame- 
neſs ſo greatly triumphed over. * And 
© now, my dear,* ſaid 1, (urging her 
reluctant feet) be pleaſed to walk into 
the fore-parlour. Here, ſince you 
* will not go up ſtairs; here we may v 
© our harley; and Dorcas be witneh to rt. 
And now, Madam,” feating her, and 

ſticking my hands in my ſides, © your 
« pleaſure !? 8 | 

© Inſolent villain!* faid- the furious 
lady. And, riſing, ran to the window 
and threw up the taſh. [She knew not, 
1 ſuppoſe, that there were iron rails be- 
fore the windows. }] 
found ſhe could not get ont into the 
ftreet, claſping her up-lifting hands to- 

- gether, having dropt her parcel—* For 
« the love of God, good honeſt man !— 
© For the love of God, miſtreſs—* Ito 
two paſſers-by] “a poor, a poor Crea- 
ture“ ſaid ſhe, ©* ruined !? 

1 claſped her in my arms, people be. 
ginning to gather about the window : 
and then ſhe cried ont * Murder! lelp! 
« help!'—And carried her up to the din- 
ing-room, in ſpite of her little, plotting 
heart, (as I may now call it) although 

: ſhe violently ſtruggled, catching hold 
of the banniſters here and there, as ſhe 
could. 


as aſhes. 
happily relieve her. 
Dorcas wept over her. 
was actually moved for her! 
Violent hvſtericks ſucceeded. 


filtterhovd. 


This attempt, fo reſolutely made, 


alarmed me not a httle. 


Mrs. Sinclair, and her nymphs, are 
much more concerned ; becauſe of the 
reputation of their houſe, as they call 
it, having received ſome inſults, (broken 


_wintows threatened) to make them pro: 


duce the young creature who cried out, 
White the mobbith inquiſitors were 
in the height of their office, the women- 


And, whcn flie 


I would have ſeated her there; 
but ſhe ſunk down halt-motionleſs, pale 
And a violent burſt of tears 


The wench 
T left- 


her to Mabe!l, Dorcas, and Polly; the 
latter the moſt ſupportable to her of the 


— 


BHW... 
came running up to me, to know wha, 
they ſhould do; a conſtable being ata]. 
ly fetched; - : 

Get the conſtable into the parlor: 
ſaid I, with three or four of the for. 
© wardeſt of the mob, and produce one 
© of the nymphs, onion-eyed, in a mo. 
ment, with diſordered head-dref and 
* handkerchief, and let her own herſelf 
the perſon: the occaſion, a female ſkir. 
* miſh; but ſatisfied with the juſtice dene 
* her. Then give a dram or two to each 
* teliow, and all will be well, 


FLEVEN O'Clock. 
Al, done, as I adviſed ;. and all i 
well. 


Mrs. Sinclar wiſhes ſhe never hai 


| ſeen the face of ſo ſkittiſh a lady; and 


ſhe and Sally are extremely preſſing with 
rae, to leave the perverſe beauty to ther 
breaking, as they call it, for, four or fre 
days. But 1 curſed them into ſilence; 
only ordering double precaution for the 


tuture. 


Polly, though ſhe conſoled the dear 
perverſe one all ſhe could, when wh 
her, inſiſts upon it to me, that nothing 
but terror will procure. me tolerable 
ut{a5e. 

Dorcas was challenged by the wonen 
npon her tears. She owned them real. 
Sad, ſhe was aſhamed of herſelf ; but 
cole} not help it. So fincere, ſo u- 


vie ding a grief, in fo ſweee a lady! 


he women laughed at her: but! 
bid her make no apologies for her tears, 
nor mind their laughing. I was glad to 
tee them ſo ready. Good uſe might be 
made of ſuch ſtrangers. In ſhort 1 would 
have her indulge them often, and try if 
it were not poſſible to gain her lady's 
confidence by her concern tor her. 

She ſaid, that her lady did take kind 
notice of them to her; and was glad (0 
fee ſuch tokens of humanity in her. 

Well then,” ſaid I. your part, we. 
* ther anything come of it or not, *1 
© to be ftender-hearted. It can do 90 
harm, if'no good. But take care ven 
are not too ſuddenly, or too ia 
compaſſionate.“ 

So Dorcas will be a humane good fort 
of creature, I believe, very quickly vill 
her lady. And as it becomes women i 
be ſo, and as my beloved is willing te 
think highly of her own ſex; it will the 
more readily paſs with her. 9 

I thought to have had one trial (hav'fs 
gone fo far) for cohabitation. But whit 


hope can there be of ſuecceeding de 

is invincible | —Agarnſt all wa 
: _ 1 

againſt all * conceptions, (thin * 


NN 


3 


her as a woman, and in the very bloom 
ot her char ns). ſhe ts abſolutely invincible. 

My whole view at the preſent, is to do 
her legal juſtice, if | can but once more 
get her out of her altitudes. 

The cenſent of ſuch a woman muſt 
| make her ever new, ever charming. But 
Atoniſhing! Can the want of a church- 
ceremony make ſuch a difference | 
She owes me her conſent; for hitherto 
I have nothing to boaſt of. All, of my 
de, has been deep remorſe, anguiſh of 
mind. and love encreaſed, rather than 
| obatrd. : EL nn 
How her proud rejection ſtings me 
—And yet 1 hope ſtill to get her to 
en to my ſtories of the family-recon- 
ciliation, and of her uncle and Captain 
Tomlinſon— And as ſhe has given me a 
pretence to detain her againſt her will, 
ſhe muſt fee me whether in temper or not 
she cannot help it. - And if love will 
not do, terror, as the women adviſe, 
muſt be tried. 

A nice part, after all, has my beloved 
to act. If ſhe forgive me eaſily, I re- 
ſume perhaps my projects: if ſhe carry 
her rejection into violence, that vio- 
lence may make me deſperate, and occa- 
non freſh violence. She ought, ſince 
ſhe thinks ſhe has found the women out, 
to conſider where. ſhe is. 
lam confoundedly out of conceit with 
myſelt. If i give up. my contrivances, 


7 my joy in ſtratagem, and plot, and in- 
: $\entica, I ſhall be but a common man: 
S ich another dull heavy creature as thy- 
YG eli. Yet what does even my ſucceſs in 
" my machinations bring me, but regret, 
i \yrace, repentance? But I. am over- 
6 natched, egregiouſly overmatched, by 
hs woman. What to do with her, or 
id tout her, I know not, 

6 LETTER XL 

de. NR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
"5 ESQ. | pers, 
5 Have this moment intelligence from 
15 >'mon Parſons, one of Lord M. “s 
* Fevards, that his lordſhip is very ill. 
. mon, who is my obſequious ſervant, 
ory n virtne of my preſumptive heirſhip, 
= ves me a hint in this letter, that my 
. rence at M. Hall will not be amiſs. 
Ao 0, | muſt accelerate, whatever be the 


= | ſhall be allowed or compelled 
take. 

No bad proſpects for this charming 
ature, it the old peer would be ſo kind 
to ſurrender; and many a ſummons 
this gout given him. A good 8oool!, 


"ga pechaps the title reverſion- 


* 
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| ary, or a ſtill higher, would help me up 
with her. | 
Proudly as this lady pretends to be 
above all pride, grandeur will have its 
charms with her; for grandeur always 
makes a man's face ſhine in a woman's 
2 I have a pretty good, becauſe a 
clear eſtate, as it is : but what a noble 
variety of miſchief will $oool. a year 
enable a man to do! | 
Perhaps thow'lt ſay, I do already all 
that comes into my head : but that's a 
miſtake—Not one half, I will aſſure thee. 
And even good folks, as I have heard, 
love to have the power of doing miſchief, 
whether they make u/e of it or not. The 
late Queen Anne, who was a very good 
woman, was always fond of prerogative. 
And her miniſters, in her name, in 


more inſtances than one, made a ming/- 
terial uſe of this foible. | 


BUT now, at laſt, J am to be admit- 
ted to the preſence of my angry fair- one: 
after three denials, nevertheleſs; and a 
peremptory from me, by Dorcas, that L 
mult {ee her in her chamber, if I cannot 
ſee her ia the dining- room. | 

Dorcas, however, tells me, that ſhe 
ſays, if ſhe were at her own liberty, ſhe 
would never ſee me more; and that ſhe 
had been aſking after the characters and 
conditions of the neighbours. I ſùp- 
poſe, now the has found her voice, to 
call out for help from them, if there 
were any to hear her. 

She will have it now, it ſeems, that I 
had the wickedneſs from the very be- 
ginning, to contrive for her ruin, a 
houſe ſo convenient for dreadful miſ- 
chief. | 

Dorcas begs of her to be pacified— 
Entreats her to ſee me with patience— 
Tells her I am one of the moſt deter. 
mined of men, as ſhe has heard, ſay. 
That gentleneſs may do with me; but 
that nothing elſe will, ſhe believes. And 
what, as her ws br (as the always ſtiles 
her) is married, if 1 kad broken my 
oath, or intended to break it | 

She hinted plain enough to the honeſt 
wench, that ſhe was not married. - But 


41 Dorcas would not underſtand her. 


This ſhews, that ſhe is reſoived to keep 
no meaſures. And now'is to be a trial 
of ſkill, whether ſhe ſhall or not. 

Dorcas has hinted to her my lord's 
illneſs, as a piece of intelligence that 
dropt in converſation from me. 

But here I ſtop. My beloved, pur» 
ſuant to my peremptory meſſage, is juſt 


[ 


gone up into the dining-reom, 
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LETTER XII. 

MR, LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELFORD, 
. | 80. | 
: ; "MONDAY AFTERNOON, 

ITY me, Jack, for pity's ſake; ſince 

if thou doſt not, nobody elſe will: 

and yet never was there a man of my 
genius and lively temper that wanted it 
more. We are apt to attribute to the- 
devil every-thing that happens to us, 
which we would not kave happen: but 
here, being (as perhaps thow'lt fay) the 


devil myſelf, my plagues ariſe from an 


angel. I ſuppoſe all mankind is to be 
plagued by it's contrary. | 

She began with me like a true wo— 
man [She in the fault, / to be blamed] 
the moment I entered the dining-room : 
not the leaſt apology, nor the leaſt ex- 
cuſe, for the uproar the had made, aud 
the trouble ſhe had given me. 

» come, ' ſaid ſhe, * into thy deteſted 
* preſence, becauſe I cannot help it. 
6 But why am I to be impriſoned here ? 
Although to no purpoſe, I cannot 
© help—” ' b 

« Deareſt Madam,* interrupted 1, 

© oive not way to fo much violence. 
ba You muſt know that your detention is 
entirely owing to the delire I have to 
© make you all the amends that is in my 
power to make you. And this, as well 
© tor your fake as my own.—Surely there 
«is (till one way left to repair the wrongs 
* you have ſuffered.” 

_ © Canſt thou blot out the paſt week 
Several weeks paſt, I ſhould ſay ; ever 
* {jnce I have been with thee? Canſt thou 
© call back time? If thou canſt—? _ 

' © Surely, Madam,” again interrupt- 
ing, * if I may be permitted to call you 
legally mine, I might have but an- 
ticip— | 

« Wretch that thou art I Say not ano- 
© ther word "= the ſubject. 
thou vowedſt, when thou promiſedſt 
6 at Hampſtead, I had begun to think 
© that I muſt be thine. If I had con- 
© ſented, at the requeſt of thoſe I thought 
© thy relations, this would have been a 
© principal inducement, that I could 
* then have brought thee, what was 


©* moſt wanted, an unſullied honour in 


* dowry, to a wretch deſtitute of all ho- 
© nour ; and conld' have met the gra- 
© tulations of a family to which thy life 
© has been one continued diſgrace, with 
* a conſciouſneſs of wt their gra- 
© tulations. But thinkeſt thou, that I 
© will give a harlot-niece to thy honour. 
able uncle, and to thy rea/aunts ; and 


* a couſin to thy coulins from abrothel ? 


4 


When 


— 


For ſuch, in my opinion, is this de- 


* teſted houſe 1'—-Then, lifting up her 
claſped hands, Great and good God 
© of Heaven, ſaid ſhe, „give me Pati- 
*ence to ſupport myſelf under th- 
© weight of thoſe afflictions, which Thon 
for wiſe and good ends, though at pre. 
* ſent - impenetrable by me, haſt per. 
© mitted !* | 

Then, turning/towards me, who knew 
neither what to ſay to her, nor for ny. 
felt, * I renounce thee for ever, Love. 
ace —Abhorred of my ſoul! for 
ever I renounce thee ! Seek thy for. 
tunes whereſoever thou wilt On 
* now, that thou haſt already ruine 
W = =; 

© Ruined yon, Madam !—The worli 
need not— I knew not what to fay, 

« Ruined me in my own eyes; and 
©that is the ſame to me, as if all th: 
© world knew it—Hinder me not frow 
© going whither my myſterious deſtiny 
© ſhall lead me. 

* Why heſitate you, Sir? What right 
© have you to ſtop me, as you lately did; 
and to bring me up by force, my hand: 
and arms bruiſed with your violence! 
What right have you to detain, ne 
here:!“ 

© Iam cut to the heart, Madam, with 
invectives ſo violent. I am but tus 
ſenſible of the wrong I have done you, 
* or I could not bear your reproachs, 
The man who perpetrates a villaq, 
© and reſolves to go on with it, ſhev: 
not the compunction I ſhew. Yet, !! 
© you thirk yourlelf in my power, | 
would caution you, Madam, not t 
make me deſperate. For you 
mine, or my life ſhall be the forte: 
© Nor is life worth having without you" 

© Be thine! 1 be thine!'—ſaid the pa 
ſionate beauty. O how lovely in le. 
violence! 5 

*Yes, Madam, be wine -I ue, 
vyou hall be mine My very crime! 
« your glory, My love, my admirae 
© of you is encreaſed by what has 
ted: and /o it ought. I am willy 
Madam, to court your returang 
© your: but let me tell you, wert de 
+ houſe beſet by a theuſand armed nen 
© reſolved to take you from me, tt 
« ſhould not effeR their purpoſe, l 
*I had life.“ , 
1 never, never will be yours, fud 
the, claſping her hands together, 3 
lifting up her eyes “ I never vil K 
yours!“ | 

© We may yet ſee many happy fc 
Madam. All your friends mayX* 


| © conciled to you, The treaty for 
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« purpoſe is in greater forwardneſs than 
8 han to 

vou imagine. You know better than 

« think the worſe of yourſelf for ſuffering 


« what you could not help. Enjoin but the | 


« terms 1 can make my peace with you 
« upon, and 1 will inſtantly comply.“ 

« Never, never, repeated ſne, will I 
be yours!“ e 

© Only forgive me, my deareſt life, 
« this one time IA virtue ſo invincible! 
« what further view can I have againſt 
« you ?—- Have I naps Fun any further 
# outrage ?—If you will be mine, your 
injuries will be injuries done to myſelf. 
vou have too well gueſſed at the unna- 
« tural arts that have been uſed. - But 


can a greater teſtimony be given ot 


your virtue ?—And now I have only 
© to hope, that although I cannot make 
© you complete amends, yet you will per- 
mit me to make you al the amends 
that can poſlibly be made. 

Hear me ont, I beſeech you, Ma- 
dam; ' for ſhe was going to ſpeak with 
an aſpect unpacifiedly angry , © the God, 
u hom you ſerve, requires but repen - 
* tance. and amendment. Imitate fem, 
© my deareſt love, and bleſs me with the 
* means of reforming a courſe of life, 
that begins to be hateful to me. That 
© was once Your favourite point. Reſume 
it, dearett creature: in charity to a 
© fonl, as well as body, which once, as 
© 1 Hattered myſelf, was more than indif. 
| terent to you, reſume it. And let to- 
© morrow's ſun witneſs to our eſpouſals.” 

I cannot judge thee,” ſaid ſhe; but 
the GOD to whom thou fo boldly re— 
© ferret, can; and aſſure thyſelf He will. 
But, if compunction has really taken 
hold of thee ; if zngeed thou art touched 
* tor thy ungrateful baſeneſs, and mean- 
© eſt any-thing by pleading the holy ex- 
* ample thou recommendeſt to my imi- 


* tation ; in this thy pretended repentant 


moment, let me ſift thee thoroughly; 
*and by thy anſwer I thall judge of the 
* lincerity of thy pretended declara- 
tions. | 

Tell me then, Is there any reality 
ein the treaty thou haſt pretended to be 
* on foot between my uncle and Captain 
* Tomlinſon, and thyſelf?—Say, and 
heſitate not, is there any truth in that 
* ſtory ? — But, remember, if there be xot, 
and thou avowelt that there is, what 
further condemnation attends thy aver- 
* ment, it it be as ſolemn as 1 require it 
tobe!” 

This was acurſed thruſt! What could 
I lay ?* Surely this mercileſs lady is 
* reſolved to damn me,“ thought 1, 


Aud yet accuſes me of a deſign againſt 


© her ſoul !!—But was I not obliged to 
proceed as I had begun? = 

In ſhort, I ſolemnly averred, that 
there was!— How one crime, as the 
good folks ſay, brings on another! 

I added, That the captain had been 
in town, and would have waited vn her, 
had ſhe not been indiſpoſed: that he 


went down much afflicted, as well on 


her account, as on that of her uncle; 
though I had not acquainted him either 
with the nature of her diſorder, or the 
ever-to-be-regretted occaſion of it; 
having told him, that it was a violent 
fever: that he had twice ſince, by her 
uncle's defire, fent up to enquire after 
her health: and that I had already difz 
patched a man and horſe with a letter, 


to acquaint him (and her uncle through 


him) with her recovery; making it my 
earneſt requeſt, that he would renew his 
application to her uncle for the favour 
of his preſence at the private celebra- 
tion of our nuptials; and that I expect- 
ed an anſwer, it not this night, as to - 
morrow. | 
Let me aſk thee next,“ ſaid ſhe; 
(Thou knoweſt the opinion I have of 
© the women thou broughteſt to me at 
* Hampſtead; and who have ſeduced me 
© hither to my ruin; let me aſk thee) if, 
really and truly, they were Lady Betty 
Lawrance and thy couſin Montague? 


What ſayeſt thou—Heſitate not 


What ſayeſt thou to this queſtion ?? 

: Aftonilhing, my dear, that you thould 
„ ſulpect them!—But, knowing your 
* ſtrange opinion of them, what can L 
* ſay to be believed??? ; 

© And is this the anſwer thou returneſt 
*me? Doſt thou thus evade my queſtion ? 
* But let me know, for 1 am trying thy 
* fincerity now, and fhall judge of thy 
© new proſeſſions by thy anſwer to this 


L quetiong let me know, I repeat, he- 


ther thoſe women be really Lady Betty 
Lawrance and thy couſm Montague?“ 

Let me, my dearett love, be enabled 
* tg-morrow to call you lawfully mine, 
© and we will ſet out the next day, if 
you pleaſe, to Berkſhire, to my Lord 
©M.'s, where they both are at this 


© time; and you ſhall convince yourſelf 


© by your own eyes, and by your own 
© ears; which you will believe ſooner 
© than all I can ſay or ſwear.” 

Now, Belford, I had really ſome ap- 
prehenſion of treachery from thee ; 
which made me ſo miſerably evade ; for 
elſe, I could as ſafely have ſworn to the 
truth of this, as to that of the former: 
but ſhe prefling me ſtill for a categorical 


anſwer, I ventured plumb; and ſwore 
4R2 to 
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to it, [ Lovers oaths, Jacl /] that they 
were really and truly Lady Betty Law- 
rance and my confin Montague. 

She lifted up her hands and eyes— 
What can I think !—W hat cer I think!” 

* You think me a devil, Madam; a 
© very devil} or you could not, after 
you have put theſe queſtions to me, 
© ſeem to doubt the truth of anſwers ſo 
« ſolemnly ſworn to.“ 


And if 1 do think thee ſo, have 1 


© not cauſe? Is there another man in 
the world hope for the ſake of hu- 
man nature, there is not) who could act 
* by any poor friendleſs creature as thou 
© haſt acted by me, u hom thou haſt made 
s friendleſs— And who, before I knew 
© thee, had for a friend every-one who 
« knew me 

* I told you, Madam, before, that Lady 
Betty and my couſin were actually 
here, in order to take leave of you, 
« before they ſet out for Berkſhire : but 


_ © the effects of my ungrateful crime 


* (fuch, with ſhame and remorſe, 1 own 
© jt to be) were the reaſon you could not 
* fee them. Nor could 1 be fond, that 
they ſhould fee you; ſince they never 
* would have forgiven me, had they 
# known what had paſſed — And what 
© reaſon had I to expect your ſilence on 
the ſubject, had you been recovered ?* 

„It ſignifies nothing now, that the 
* cauſe of their appearance has been an- 
ſwered in my ruin, who or what they 


© are; but if thou halt averred thus ſo- 


*lemnly to two falſhoods, what a wretch 
do ſee before mel? 

I thovght ſhe had now reaſon to be 
ſatisfied; and I begged her to allow me 
to talk to her of to-morrow, as of the 
happieſt day of my life. We have the 
licence, Madam And you muſt excuſe 
me, that I cannot let you go hence till 
© I have tried every way I can try, to 
© obtain your forgiveneſs.” 

And am I then' [With a kind of 
frantick wildneſs} * to be detained a 
C priſoner in this horrid houſe; am I, 
« Sir ?—Take tare! Take care l' hold- 
ing up her hand, menacing, © how you 
make me 33 If 1 fall, though 
©by my own hand, inquiſition will be 
made for my blood: and be not out 
© in thy plot, 1 if it Po be ſo 
* —Make ſfure work, I charge thee? dig 


ga hole deep enough to cram in and 


© conceal this unhappy body: fer, de- 
« pend upon 1t, that ſome of thoſe, who 
© will not ſtir to protect me living, will 


move Heaven and earth to avenge me 
dead!“ 


A horrid dear ereature! — By my 


HARLO WE; 


ſoul, ſhe made me ſhudder! She had 
need indeed to talk of her unhappines 
in falling into the hands of the only my 
in the world, who could have uſed her, 
as I have uſed her—She is the only ay. 
men in the world, who could have ſhock. 
ed and diſturbed me, as fhe has done.— 
So we are upon a foot in that reſpett, 
And | think I have the worft of n by 
much: ſince very little has been my joy; 


very much my trouble: and her piniſh. 


ment, as ſhe calls it, is over. But when 
mine will, or what it may be, who Gan 
tell ? | 

Here, only recapitulating, (think, 
then, how I muſt be affected at the time) 
I was forced to leave off, and {ing a 
ſong to myſelf. I aimed at a lively air; 
but 1 croaked rather than ſung. Ard 
fell into the old diſmal Thirtieth of Ja. 
nuary ſtrain: I hemmed up for? ſpright. 
lier note ; but it would not do: andat 


laſt I ended, like a male factor, in a dead 


pſalm melody. 

Heigh-ho!—1 gape like an unfledged 
kite in it's neſt, wanting to ſwallow a 
chicken, bobbed at it's mouth by it's 
marauding dam! 

What a devil ails me !—1 can nei- 
© ther think nor write! ; 

Lie down, pen, for a moment!“ 


LETTER XL 
MR 1@VELACE, TO JOHN BELPORD, 


ESQ. 

HERE is certainly a good deal in 

the obſervation, that it coſts a man 

ten times more pains to be ticked, than it 
would coft him to be good. What a cob. 
founded number of contrivances have ! 
had recourſe to, in order to carry my 
point with this charming creature; and, 
after all, how have I puzzled myſelf dy 
it; and yet am near tumbling into the 
pit which it was the end of all my plots 
to ſhun! What a happy man had I been 
with ſuch an excellence, could I have 
brought my mind to marry when I füt 
prevailed upon her to quit her father 
— But then, as I have often reflected. 
how had I 4nown, that a but blofomng 
beauty, who could carry on a private 
correſpondence, and run fuch riſques 


with a notorious wild fellow, was not 


prompted by inclination, which one da 
might give ſuch a free liver as myſelf, 
as much pain to reflect upon, as, at the 
time, it gave me pleaſure? Thou re- 
membereſt the hoſt's tale in Arioſto, 
And thy experience, as well as mine, can 
turniſh out twenty Fiametta's in proof of 
the imbecillity of the ſex, 

£58 But 


—— 
6 


But to proceed with my narrative. 
The dear creature reſumed the topick 


ſiſted upon quitting the odious houſe, and 
that in very high terms. 
| urged her to meet me the next day 
at the altar in either of the twochurches 
mentioned in the licence. 
ſought her, whatever were her reſolu- 
tion, to let me debate this matter calm!y 
with her. : 
if, the ſaid, I would have her give 
| what 1 defired the leaſt moment's conſt- 
deration, I muſt not hinder her from 
being her own miſtreſs. To what pur- 
poſe did I aſk her conſent, if ſhe had not 
a power over either her own perſon or 
Actions? 

« Will you give me your honour, Ma- 
«dam, if 1 conſent to your quitting a 
(houſe ſo dilagreeable to you ?—' 

My honour, Sir!“ faid the dear 
creature Alas '—And turned weep- 
ing from me with inimitable grace—As 
it ne had ſaid—* Alas1—You have rob- 
bed me of my honour? 

| hoped then, that her angry paſſions 
were ſubſiding; but I was miltaken : 
for, urging her warmly for the day; and 
that tor the ſake of our mutual honour, 
and the honour of both our families; in 
this high- own and high-ſouled ſtrain 
ſhe an{we:ed me. 

And canſt thou, Lovelace, be fo mean 
as to wiſh ro make a wife of the crea- 
' ture thou haſt inſulted, diſhonoured, 
and abuſed, as thou halt me? Was it 
neceſſary to humble me down to the 
dow level of thy baſeneſs, before 1 
could be a wife meet for thee? Thou 
' nadſt a tather, who was a man of ho- 
nour: a mother, who deſerved a bet- 
ner ſon. Thou haſt an uncle, who is 
no diſhonour to the peerage of a king- 
dom, whoſe peers are more reſpectable 
than the nobility of any other country. 
non haſt other relationsalſo, who may 

be thy boaſt, thou canſt not be theirs— 
And canſt thou not imagine, that thou 
' beareſt them calling upon thee ; the 
dead from their monuments; the liv- 
ag trom their laudable pride; not to 
a 4\\honour thy ancient and ſplendid 
' houle, by entering into wedlock with 
creature whom thou haſt levelled 

"1th the dirt of the ſtreet, and claſſed 

unh the vileſt of her ſex ?? 

1extolled her greatneſs ef ſoul, and 

er virtue, Nee fer my 

gult: and told her, ho grate ful to the 
nas of my anceſtors, as well as to the 
iſkes of the living, the honour I ſup- 

PCated for would be. 


ut ill he infilied upon being a free 


her heart was fo firmly fixed upon; and 


And I de- 


— 
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agent; of ſeeing herſelf in other lodg- 
ings before ſhe would give what F urged 


the leaſt conſideration. Nor would the 
promiſe me favour even then, or to per- 
mit my vilits. How then, as I afked 
her, could I comply, without reſolving 
to loſe her for ever? | 

She put her hand to her forehead of- 
e talked; and at laſt, pleading 
diſorder in her head, retired ; neither of 
us ſatisfied with the other. But fre ten 
times more diffatisfied with me, than 1 
with her. 

Dorcas ſeems to be coming into fa 
vour with her. 

+ What now !—What now!“ 


MONDAY NIGHT. 
Ho determined is this lady !—Again 
had ſhe like to have eſcaped us What 


a fixed reſentment !—$he only, I find, 


aſſumed a little calm, in order to quiet 
ſuſpicion. She was got down, and actu- 
ally had nnbolted the ſtreet-door, be- 
fort I could get to her; alarmed as L 
was by Mrs. Sinclair's cook-maid, who 
was the only one that ſaw her fly through 
the paſſage : yet lightning was uot — og 
er than I. 

Again brought I her back to the din- 
ing room, with infinite reluctance on her 
part. And before her face, ordered a 
ſervant to be placed conſtantly at the 
bottom of the ſtairs for the future. 

She ſeemed even choaked with grief 
and diſappointment. 

Dorcas was exceedingly aſſiduous about 
her; and confidently gave it as her own. 
opinion, that her dear lady ſhould be 
permitted to goto another lodging, ſince 
this was ſo dilagreeable to her: were ſhe 
to be killed for ſaying ſo, ſhe would fay 
it. And was good Dorcas for this after - 
wards. s 

But for ſome time the dear creature 
was all paſſion and violence. 

© 1] ſee, I ſee,” ſaid ſhe, when I had 
brought her up, what I am to expect 
from your new profeſſions, O vileſt of 
© men!? 

© Have I offered to you, my beloved 
«© creature, any thing that can juſtify 
this impatience after a more hopetul 


© calm ?? : 
She wrung her hands. She diſorder- 
ed her head-dreſs. She tore her ruffles, 


She was in a perfect phrenzy. 

I dreaded her returning malady : but 
entreaty raiher exaſperating, I affected 
an angry air. l bid her expect the worſt 
ſhe had to fear And was menacing on, 
in hopes to intimidate her, when, drop- 
ping down at my feet 85 

6*Twill be a mercy,' ſaid ſhe, the 

| | © higheft 
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« higheſt act of mercy you can do, to 
« kill me outright upon this ſpot—This 
happy ſpot, as I will, in my laſt mo- 
© ments, call it '—Then, baring, with 
a ſtill more frantick violence, part of 
her enchanting neck—* Here, here,“ ſaid 
the ſoul-harrowing beauty, let thy 
pointed mercyenter! And I will thank 
« thee, and forgive thee for all the dread- 
« ful paſt !—With my lateſt gaſp will I 
« forgive and thank thee !—Or help me 


to the means, and 1 will myſelf put out 


of thy way ſo miſerable a wretch! And 
» bleſs thee for thoſe means! 

« Why all this extravagant paſſion ? 
Why all theſe exclamations? Have I 
« offered any new injury to you, my dear- 
« eſt life? What a phrenzy is this! Am 
© ] not ready to make you all the repa- 
ration that I can make you? Had 1 not: 
* reaſon to hope—? | 

No, no, no, no— half a dozen times, 
as faſt as ſhe could ſpeak. | 

© Had I not reaſon to hope, that you 
© were meditating upon the means of 
making me happy, and yourſelf not 
* miſerable, rather than upon a flight 
« ſo cauſeleſs and fo precipitate ?? 

No, no, no, no,“ as beſore, ſhaking 
ker head with wild impatience, as re- 
ſolved not to attend to what I ſaid. 


« My reſolutions are ſo honourable, 


jf you will permit them to take effect, 
© that I need not be ſolicitous whither 
« you go, if you will but permit my viſits, 
© and receive my vows.—And God is 
my witneſs, that I bring you not back 
from the door, with any view to your 
« difhonour ;'but the contrary : and this 
moment 1 will ſend for a miniſter to 
© putanend to all your doubts and tears.” 
Say this, and fay a thovſand times 
© more, and bind every word with a ſo. 
© lemn appeal to that God whom thou 
© art accuſtomed to invoke to the truth 
© of the vileſt falſhoods, and all will ſtill 
be ſhort of what thou kaſt vowed and 
« promiſed to me. And, were not my 
« heart to abhor thee, and to riſe againft 
* thee, for thy perjuries, as it does, I 
would not, 1 tell thee once more, I 
« would not, bind my ſoul in covenant. 
© with ſuch a man, for a thouſand 
worlds!“ | | | 
_ © © Compoſe yourſelf, however, Ma- 
dam; for your own ſake, compoſe your. 
« ſelf. Permit me to raiſe you up; ad. 
* korred as Jam of your ſoul! 
. © Nay, if I muſt not touc!'s you'— for 
ſhe wildly flapt my hands; but with ſuch- 
a {weet paſſionate air, her boſom heaving 
and throbbing as the looked up to me, 


hat although I was moſt ſincerely en- 


raged, I could with tranſport have pref 
ed her to mine. ; 

If I muſt not touch you, I will 80 
© —But depend upon it,'—[and I aflun. 
© ed the ſterneſt air I could aſſume t1 
try what tet would do-. depend upor 


it, Madam, that this is not the wayr, 


avoid the evils you dread. Let me 6 
what I will, I cannot be ufed worſe... 
* Dorcas, be gone!“ 454 

She aroſe, Deccas being about to with. 
draw ; and wildly caught hold of her 
arm: — “ O Dorcas! if thou art of mine 
* own ſex, leave me not, | charge the“ 
— Then quitting Dorcas, down ſhe threw 
herſelf upon her knees, in the further. 
moſt corner of the room, Claſping z 
chair with her face laid upon the botton 
of it! —*O where can I be ſaſe 
« Where—where can I be ſafe, from ti; 
man of violence?“ 

This gave Dorcas an opportunity t 
confirm herſelf in her lady's confidence: 
the wench threw herſelf at my feet, whil: 
I ſeemed in violent wrath ; and, en. 
bracing my knees, Kill me, Sir=kil 
me, if you pleaſe -I muſt throwny. 
© felf in your way, to ſave my lady. 
© beg your pardon, Sir—-But you mu 
© be ſet on I- God forgive the miſchief. 
© makers! —But your own heart, if kt 
* to itſelf, would not permit theſe thiags! 
© —Spare, however, Sir !—ſpare my: 
dy, I beſeech you! —buſtling on her 
knees about me, as if J were intending 
to approach her lady, had I not been re. 
ſtrained by her. 

This, humoured by me-“ Be gore, 
«© devil !—Officions devil, be gone! — 
ſtartled the dear creature; who, ſnatch. 
ing up haſtily her head from the char, 
and as haftily popping it down again in 
terror, hit her noſe, I ſuppoſe, again! 
the edge of the chair; and it guſhed out 
with blood, running in a ſtream down 
her boſom; ſhe herlelf too much 2t- 
frizhted to heed it! 

Never was mortal man in ſuch ter 
and agitation as I; for I'inſtantly con. 


chided, that ſhe had ſtabbed herſelf v 


ſome concealed mſtrument. | 

I ran to her in a wild agony—Por De. 
cas was frighted out of all her mock |» 
terpoſition. 


© What have you done 0 What a 


vou done Look up to me, my deareh 
© life l—Sweet injured innocence, ha 
up to me!—What have you done — 
Long will I not ſurvive Neuf aud: 
was upon the point of drawing my {wor 
to diſpatch myſelf, when 1 diſcovere%- 
[What an unmanly blockhead does this 


charming creature make me at 1420 


„ a. Ya woe 


6&3 © wo. 
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fare! I-that all I TI was but 
a hloody noſe, which, as far as I know, 
{for it could not be ſtopped in a-quarter 
of an hour) may have ſaved her head and 
her intellects. I 

But I fee by this ſcene, that the ſweet 
creature is but a pretty coward at bot- 
tom; and that I can terrify her out of 
ker virulence againſt me, whenever I 
put on lernneſs and anger. But then, 
asa qualifier to the advantage this gives 
me over her, I find myſelt to be a cow- 
ard too, which I had not before fuſpect- 
ed, ince 1 was capable of being ſo —_— 
terrified by the apprehenſions of her of- 
fering violence to herſelf. 


TEETER m, 


M3, LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
UT with all this dear creature's re- 
ſentment avainſt me, I cannot, for 
my heart, think but ſhe wil! get all over, 
and conſent to enter the pale with me. 
Were the even to die to- morrow, and to 
know the ſhould, would not a woman of 
der ſenſe, of her punctilio, and in her 
tuation, and of ſo proud a family, ra- 
ther die married, chan otherwiſe No 
doubt but ſhe would; although ſhe were 
to hate the man ever ſo heartily. II ſo, 
there is now but onę man in the world 
«hom the can have And that is me. 
Now I talk [ Familtar writing is but 
ralking, Jack] thus ghbly of entering 
the pale, thou wilt be ready to queſtion 
me, I know, as to my intentions on this 
ed. 
As much of my heart, as I know of 
it myſelf, will 1 tell thee, —When lam 
Jrom her, I cannot ſtil help hefifating 


about marriage; and I even frequently 


ieee againſt it, and determine to prels 
my tavourite ſcheme for cohabitation, 
But when 1 am with her, 1 am readv.tg 


lay, to ſwear, and to do, whatever 1 


think will be moſt acceptable to her: 
and were a parſon at . 1 ſhould 
plunge at once, no doubt of it, into the 
ſtate. | 

[ have frequently thought, in common 
caſes, that it is happy for many giddy 
fellows, {There are giddy telluws, as 


well as giddy girls, Jack; and perhaps 


Je are as often drawn in, as % that 
ceremony and parade are neceilary to 
the irrevocable ſolemnity; and that there 
Is generally time for a man to recollect 
limſelf in the ſpace between the heated 
erer-night, and the cooler next morn- 


nz; or l-know not who could eſcape 
ce ſweet gypſies, whoſe faſcinating | 


| 


ren rn nm nr  ————_ 


powers are ſo much aided by our own 
raiſed imaginations. 

« A wife at any time, I uſed to ſay. I 
had ever confidence and vanity enough 
to think, that no woman breathing could 
deny her hand, when I held out mine. 


I ara confoundedly mortiſied to find, that 


this lady is able to hold me at bay, and 
to refuſe all my koneſt vows. | 

What force [Allow me a ſerious re- 
flection, Jack: it will be put down! 
What force] have evil habits upon the 
human mind! when we enter upon a 
devious courſe, we think we ſhall have 
it in our power when we will to return 
to the right path. But it is not fo, L 
plainly fee: for, who can acknowledge 
with more juſtice this dear ereature's 
merits, and his own. errors, than I? 


| Whole regret, at times, can be deeper 
| than mine, for the injuries I have done 


her? Whoſe reſolutions to repair thoſe 
injuries {tronger ?—Yet how tranſitory 


is my penitence !—How am J hurried 


away—Canft thou tell by what ?—O de- 
vil of youth, and devil of intrigue, how 
do you miſlead me!—How often do we 
end in occalions for the deepeſt remorſe, 
what we begin*in wantonneſs | | 

At the preſent writing, however, the 
turn of the ſcale is in behalf of matri- 
mony—For I delpair of carrying with 
her my favourite point. 

The lady tells Dorcas, that her heart 
is broken; and that ſhe ſhall live but a 
little while. I think nothing of that, 
it we marry. In the firſt place, ſhe 
knows not what a mind unapprehenſive 
will do for her, in a ſtate to which all 
the {cx look forward with high fatisfac- 
tion. How often have the whole ſacred 
conclave been thus deceived in their 
choice of a pope; not conſidering, that 
the new dignity is of itſelf ſufficient to 
give new life! A few months heart's 
caſe will give my charmer a quite d fler- 
ent notiop of things: and I dare ſay, a5 
I have heretofore faid, Once married, 
and Tam married for life.” 

I will allow, that her pride, in on- 


ſenſe, has ſiffered abaſement: but hec 


triumph is the greater in every other. 
And while I can think that all her trials 
are but additions to her honour, and 
that I have laid the foundations of her 
glory in my own ſhame, can I be calied 
cruel; if I am not affected with her grief 
as ſome men would be? 

And for what ſhould her heart be 
broken? Her will is unviolated—At pre- 
ſent, however, her will is unviolated, 
The deſtroying of good habits, and the 
introducing of bad, to the corrupting of 

_ | the 


. 

* 
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der will is not to be corrupted, that her 
mind is not to be debaſed, ſhe has hi- 
therto unqueſtionably proved. And it 
ſhe. give cauſe for further trials, and 
hold faſt her integrity; what ideas will 
the have to dwell upon, that will be able 
to corrupt her morals? What v-ſtigra, 
what remembrances, but ſuch as will in- 
ſpire abhorrence of the attempter? 

What nonſenſ- then to ſuppoſe, that 
ſuch a mere notzonal violation as ſhe has 
fuffered, ſhould be able to cut aſunder 

tlie — of life ? 

HNer religion, married, or not married, 
will ſet her above making ſuch a trifling 
accident, ſuch an involuntary ſuffering, 
fatal to her. SOR 

Such conſiderations as theſe, they are, 
that ſupport me againſt all apprehenſion 
of bugbear conſequences : and I would 
have them have weight with thee; who 
art ſuch a doughty advocate for her. 
And yet I allow thee this; that ſhe really 
makes too much of it: takes it too much 
ro heart. 
forgot it by this time, except the charm- 
ing, charming confequence happen, that 
ſtill | am in hopes will happen, were I 
ro proceed no further. And, if ſhe ap- 


prehend this herſelf, then has the dear 


ever-nice ſoul ſome reaſon for taking it 


the whole heart, is the violation. That | 


To be fure ſhe ought to have 


ſo much to heart: and yet would not, 
think, refuſe to legitimate. F* 

O Jack i had I an imperial diaden, 1 
ſwear to thee, that I would give it up, 
even to my enemy, to have one charm. 
ing boy by this lady. And ſhould fs 
eſcape me, and no ſuch effect follow, my 
revenge on her family, and, in uh ; 
caſe, on herſelf, would be incomplete, 
and I ſhould reproach myſelf as long 25 
1 lived. | 

Were I to be ſure, that this founda. 
tion is laid, [And why may I not hope 
it is?] I ſhould not doubt to have her 
fill. (hould ſhe withſtand her day of 
grace) on my own conditions: nor ſhould 
I, it it were ſo, queſtion that revived af. 
ſection in her, which a woman ſeldom 
fails to have tor the father of her firf 
child, whether born in wedlock, or not, 

And pr'ythee, Jack, fee in this my 
ardent hope, a diſtinction in my favour 
from other rakes ; who, almoſt to a man, 
follow their inclinations without tron. 
bling themſelves about confequences, 
In imitation, as one would think, of the 
ſtrutting villain of a bird, which from 
feathered lady to feathered lady purſues 
his imperial pleafures, leaving it to his 
fleek paramours to hatch the genial pro- 
duct in holes and corners of their own 
tinding out. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 
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LETTER 1 


| 2%. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 


TUESDAY MORN, JUNE ee. 
KJDJDSEYELL, Jack, now are we 
7 ) upon another foot toge- 
W ther. This dear creature 
0 
9 she is now anthorizing 
NDO all my plots by her own 
| example, | 
Thou muſt be partial in the higheſt 
degree, if now thou blameſt me for re- 
luming my former ſchemes, ſince in that 
cale I ihali but follow her clue. No forc- 
d conſtruction ot her actions do I make 
on this occaſion, in order to juſtify a bad 
cauſe or a worſe intention. A flight pre- 
tence, indeed, ſerves the wolf, when 
he had a mind to quarrel with the lamb ; 
but this is not now my caſe. 
For here, [ Would!t thou have thought 
te] taking advantage of Dorcas's com- 
paſliohate temper, and of ſome warm 
| expreſſions, which the tender-hearted 
vench let fall ayainſt the cruelty of men; 
auch wiſhing to have it in her power to 
(erve her; has ſhe given her the follow- 
ng note, ligned by her maiden-name : 
or ſhe has thought fit, in poſitive and 
pain words, to own to the pitying Dor- 
cas, that the is not married. 


U 


— . 


. 


© MONDAY, JUNE 19 

] The underwritten do hereby promiſe, that, 
on Ny coming into poſſeſhon' of my own 
Fete, [ will 2 . Je, 
ule in a gentlewoman-likg manner, in my 
; 2 or, if do not ſoon obtain that 
Pf fron, or ſhould ferſt die, I do hereby 


bind myſelf, my executors, and adminiſtra- 
No, 54 


will not bet me be good. 


"evils! And furthermore to 


© tors, to pay to her, or her order, during 
the term of her natural life, the ſum of five 
© pounds on each of the four uſual quarterly 
days in the year; that is to fay, twenty 
* pounds by the year; on condition that fhe 
* faithfully aſſiſt me in my eſcape from an ule - 
© gal conſtnement, under which 1 now labour. 
© The firſt quarterly payment to commence 
and be payable at the end of three months 
immediately following the day of my deliter- 
© ance. And I do alſo Frome e to give her, 
© as a teflimony of my honour in the riſt, a 
© dramond-rTing, which I have ſhewed her. 
© Witneſs my hand, this nineteenth day of 


June, in the year above written. 


* CLARIsSA HARLOWE,” 


Now, Jack, what terms wouldſt thou 
have me to keep with ſuch a ſweet cor- 


ruptreſs Seeſt thou not how ſhe hates 


me ?—Seeſt thou not, that ſhe is reſolved 
never to forgive me ?—Seeſt thou wh 
however, that ſhe muſt difgrace herſelt 
in the eye of the world, it ſhe aczually 
ſhould eſcape ?—That ſhe muſt be ſub- 
jected to infinite diſtreſs and hazard? 
For whom has ſhe to receive and protect 
:r? Yet to determine to riſque all theſe 
oop to ar- 
tifice, to be guilty of the reigning vic 
of the times, of bribery and — 
O Jack, Jack! Jay not, write not, ano- 


ther word in her favour | 


Thou haſt blamed me for bringing 
her to this houſe : but had I carried her 
to any other in England, where there 
would have been one ſervant or inmate 
capable either of compaſſion or corruption, 
what muſt have been the conſequence 

But ſeeſt thou not, however, that, in 
this flimſy contrivance, the dear im- 
placable, like a drowning man, catches 
at a ſtraw to ſave herſelf leo A firaw 
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ſhall the find to be the refuge the has 
relorted to. | 


LETTER II. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD 
ESQ. : | 

TULSDAY MORN, 10 O'CLOCK, 

| ERY ill—Exceeding ill—as Dor- 
cas tells me; in order to avoid ſee- 

mg me—And vet the dear foul may be 
ſoin her ind. But is not that equivo- 
eation? Some one paſſion predominat- 
ing, in every human breaſt, breaks 
through principle, and controuls us all. 

Mine is '/ove and revenge taking turns. 
Hers is hatrea—But this is my conſola— 
tion, that hatred appeaſed, is love begun; or 
love renewed, I may rather ſay, if love 
ever had footing here. 

But reflectioning apart, thou ſeeſt, Jack, 
that her plot is beginning to work. Lo- 
morrow, it is to break out. 

1 have been abroad, to ſet on foct a 
_ of circumvention. All fair now, 

elford1 | 

I infitted upon visiting my indiſpoſed 
fair-one. Dorcas made offticicus excules 
for her. Icurſed the wench in her hear- 
ing tor her impertinence; and ſtamped, 
and made a clutter; xhich wis improv- 
ed into an appreheniion to the lady that 
E would have flung her faithful confi— 
dante from the top of the ſtairs to the 
bottom. 

He is a violent wretch !—Bit, Dor- 
cas.“ [Dear Dorcas, now it is] thon 
© ſhalt have a friend in me to the laſt 
« day of my life.” | 

And what now, Jack, doit think the 
name of her good angel is: —- Why Dorcas 
Martindale, Chriſtian and Super, (no 
more Wykes) as in the prommlory note 
in my former And the dear eren ure 
has bound her to her by the morſe ſolemn 
obligations, ode the tie of ntereſt, 

« Whither, Madam, do you delign 
© to go when you get out of this houtle ?? 
_ ©1 willthrow myſelt into the firſt open 
© houſe I can find; and beg protection 
* till I can get a coach, or a lodging in 
© ſome honeſt family,” 

What will you do for cloaths, Ma- 
dam? I doubt you'll not be able ta take 
© any away with you, but what you'll 
have on.“ N 

© O, no matter for cloaths, if I can 
© but get out of this houſe.” 

What will you do for money, Ma- 
dam? I have heard his honour expreſs 
© his concern, that he could not prevail 
upon jou ta be obliged to lum, though 


* 


thought, diffident of me. 


— — 
— —— 


he apprehended that you muſt be ſhirt 
© of money.“ 

*O, 1 have rings, and ether val. 
tables. Indeed I have but four gui. 
* neas, and two of them 1 tound lately 
* wrapt up in a bit of Jace, deſigned tir 
© a charitable uſe: but now, alas! <<. 
* rity begins at home Hut I have ohe 
dear friend left, it ſhe be living, ac | 
© hope in God ſhe is!* to whom 1 can | 
© obliged, if I want. O Dorcas! Imus 
© ere now have heard from her-if 1 had 
« had fair play.“ 

Well, Madam, yours is a hard [vt 
© I pity vou at my heart!' 

Thank you, Dorcas! —1 am yy. 
© happy, that I did not think before, that 
© 1 might have confided in thy pity, an 
©einthy ſex !? 

«1 pitied you, Madam, often ant 
often: but youu were always, as | 
And ther 
'* 1 donbted not but you were marriec; 
© and I thought his honour was unkiud], 
© uſed by you. So that I thought it wy 
duty to wiſh well to his honour, rither 
than to what I thought to be your 
© i mours, Madam. Would to Hei. 
« ven, that I had known before th# 
© you were not married !—Such a lady! 
Such a fortune! To be ſo ſadly te. 
O traved ! 

Ah, Dorcas! I was baſely draws 
ein! My youth—My ipnorance of th 
© world —And J have ſome things to 
* reproach myſelf with, when 1 lock 
„ back.* 


© Lord, Madam, what deceitſal ca- 


© tures are theſe men Neither oaths, 
© nur vyows—l ain fure—l am ſute“ 
ſand then with her apron the gave le! 
eyes halt a dozen hearty rubs} * I mas 
* curſe the time that I came into Ut! 
© houſe !? : 

Here was accounting for her bv 
eves! And was it not better for Den- 
to give up a houſe which her lady couid 
not think worſe of than ſhe did, in orc?! 
to gain the reputation of ſincerity, that 
by oftering to vindicate it, to make hi 
proffered ſervices ſuſpected ? | 

Poor Dorcas&—Bleſs me! hon . 
' tle do we, who have lived all curthe 
in the country, know of this wickes 
4 town be ; 

Had I been able to write,” cried f, 
veteran wench, * ] thould certainly ha 
given ſome other near relations | h 
ein Wales a little znAlzng of mattes 
and they would have ſaved me i103 
; from—-trom - 

Her ſobs were enough. The aff” 

| henbe-l 


—— — 


henſions of women on ſuch ſubjetts are | 
ever atorchand with ſpeech. _ 

And then, ſobbing on, ſhe lifted her 
z2ron to her face again. She ſhewed 
me how. : _ 

poor Dorcas !'—Again wiping her 
own charming eyes. 

All love, all compa 
creature to every-one in affliction, but 


(lie. 


And wou 


bering. 


2 


— —— ũ — — 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY, boi 


I er amo rea 


hyhed and wept alſo. 


zut now, Jack, for a ſerious reflection 


von the premiſes, 


ſſion, is this dear | 


x 


d not an aunt protect her 
.inſwoman?—Abominable wretch !* 

«| can't—1I can't—l can't ſay, my 
© aunt was privy to it. 
good advice. She knew not for a great 
« while that I was—that 1 was—that I 
CE - « was —ugh |—ugh !—ugh!— 

«No more, no more, good Dorcas— 
What a world do we live in- What a 
thyuſe am J in !—But come, 

weep :* (though ſhe herſelf could not 
(orbear) 4 my being betrayed into it, 
« though to my own ruin, may be a 
© happy event for thee: 
shall.“ 

thank you, my good lady,” blub- 
am ſorry, very ſorry, you 
have had fo hard a lot. 
e the ſaying of my ſoul, it I can get to 
your ladyſhip's houſe. Had I but known 
that vour ladyſhip was not married, I 
«* would have, eat my own fleth, before, 
e fore, betore 
Dorcas ſobbed and wept. 


She gave me 


don't 
and if 1 live, it 


But it may 


The lady 


How will the good folks account for 

it, that Satan has ſuch faithful inſtru- 
nents, and that the bond of wickedneſs 
1; a ſtronger bond than the ties of virtue; 
if it were the nature of the human 
nind to be villainous? For here, had 
Norcas been good, and been tempted as 
tix was tempted to any-thing ev, 1 
make no doubt but the would have 
welded to the temptation. 
And cannot our fraternity in an hun- 
cred inſtances give proof of the like pre- 
donunance of vice over virtue? And 
that we have riſqued more to ſerve and 
romote the intereſts of the tormer, than 
ever a good man did to ſerve a good 
Man or a good Cauſe? For have we not 
been prodigal of life and fortune? Have 
ve not dehed the civil magiſtrate upon 
eccalion? And have we not attempted 
telcues, and dared all things, only to 
*atricate a pounded profligate ? 

— hence, Jack, can this be? 

have it, I believe. The vicious 
Aus bad a, they can be; and do the 


| 


— 
* 


devil's work without looking after; 
while he is continually ſpreading ſnares 
for the others; and, like a ſkiltul an- 
gler, ſniting his baits to the fiſh he 
angles for. 

Nor let even E people, ſo called, 
blame poor Dorcas tor her fidelity in a 
bad cauſe. For does not the general, 


who implicitly ſerves an - ambitious 


prince in his unjuſt deſigns upon his 
neighbours, or upon his own oppreſſed 
ſubjects; and even the lawyer, who, for 
The ſake of a paltry fee, undertakes to 
whiten a black cauſe, and to defend it 
avainft one he knows to be good; dothe 
very ſame thing as Dorcas? And are 
they not both every whit as culpable ? 
Yet the one ſhall be dubbed a hero, the 
other called an admirable fellow, and 
be contended for by every client, and 
his double-tongued abilities ſhall carry 


him through all the high preferments 


of the law with reputation and applauſe. 
Well, but what ſhall be done, ſince 


the lady is ſo much determined on re- 


moving ls there no way to oblige her, 
and yet to make the very att ſubſervi- 
ent to my own views? I fancy ſuch a 
way may be found out. 

I will ſtudy for it— 

Suppoſe I ſufter her to make an eſcape? 
Her heart is in it. If ſhe effect it, the 
triumph ſhe will have over -me upon it 
will be a counterbalance fur all the has 
ſuffered. 

I will oblige her if I can. 


1 n Ht. 
MR. LOYELACE, TO JOHN. BEL. FORD, 


ESQ. 

7" R E D with a ſucceſſien of fatigue- 
ing days, and fleepleſs nights, and 
with contemplating the precarious ſitu- 
ation I ſtand in with my beloved, I fell 
into a profound reverie ; which brought 
on fleep ; and that produced a dream; 
a fortunate dream; which, as | imagine, 
will aftord my working mind the means 
to effect the obliging double purpote my 

heart is now once more ſet upon. 
What, as 1 have often contemplated, 
15 the enjoyment of the fineſt women in 
the 'world, to the contrivance, the 
buſtle, the ſurprizes, and at laſt the 
happy concluſion of a well laid plot! 
The charming rowndabruts, to come the 
neareft way lame; the doubts; the ap- 
prehenſions; the heart-achings ; the 
meditated triumphs—Thele are the joys 
that make the bleſſing. dear. For all 
the reſt, what is ii: What but to find 
48 2 : All 
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an angel in imagination dwindled down 
to a woman in fact? ——But to my 
dream — 

Methought it was about nine on Wed- 
neſday morning, that a chariot with a 
dowager's arms upon the doors, and in 
It a grave matronly lady [not unlike 
mother H. in the face; butin her heart, 
O how unlike!) ſtopped av a grocer's 
ſhop, about ten doors on the other ſide 
of the way, in order to buy ſome gro- 
ceries: and methought Dorcas, having 
been out to ſee if the coaſt were clear, 
for her lady's flight, and if a coach 
were to be got near the place, eſpied 
this chariot with the dowager's arms, 

and this matronly lady: and what, me- 
thought, did Dorcas, that ſubtle trai- 
treſs, do, but whip up to the old ma- 
tronly lady, and lifting up her voice, 
ſay, Good, my lady, permit me one 
« word with your ladyſhip!' | 

What thou haſt to ſay to me, ſay on, 


quoth the old lady; the grocer retiring, 
And ſtanding aloof, to give Docas leave 


to ſpeak; who, methought, in words 
like theſe, accoſted the lady : 

ou ſeem, Madam, to be a very 
good lady; and here in this neighbour- 
© hood, at a houſe of no high repute, is 
an innocent lady of rank and fortune, 
« beautiful as a May morning, and 
*youthtul as a roſe-bud, and full as 
© ſweet and lovely; who has been trick- 
ed thither by a wicked gentleman, 
* practiſed in the ways of the town ; and 
© this very night will ſhe be ruined, if 
ſhe get not out of his hands. Now, O 
lady! if you will extend your compaſ- 
ſionate goodneſs to this fair young 
lady, in whom, the moment you be- 


* hold her, you will ſee cauſe to believe 


*all 1 ſay; and let her but have a place 
in your chariot, and remain in your 
«© protection for one day only, till ſhe 
© can ſend a man and horſe to her rich 
© and powerful friends; you may ſave 
* from ruin a lady, who has no equal 
for virtue as well as beauty.” | 

Methought the old lady, moved with 
Dorcas's ſtory, anfwered and ſaid, 


_ © Haſten, O damſel, who in a happy 


© moment art come to put it in my power 
© to ſerve the innocent and the virtuous, 
* which it has always been my delight 
to do: haſten to this young lady, and 
bid her hie hither to me withall ſpeed ; 
and tell her that my charior ſhall be 
© her aſylum: and if I find all that thou 


: ſyyeſt true, my houſe ſhall be her ſanc- 


* ruary, and J will protect her fromm all 
* her oppretſors.“ os 
Hereupon, methought, this traitreſs 


* 


Dorcas hied back to the lady, and made tur 
report of what ſhe had done. And me. ſel 
thought, the lady highly approved 9 
Dorcas's proceeding, and bleſſed herfer 
her good thought. 

And I lifted up mine eyes, and behold J 
the lady iſſued out of the houſe, and (ce 


without looking back, ran to the char mo 
with the dowager's coat upon it; and nig 
wasreceived by the matronly lady vi {cer 
open arms, and Welcome, welcome to | 
© welcome, fair young lady, who { me! 


* well anſwer the deſcription of the faith, 
ful damſel: and I will carry you ig. 
*ſtanty to my houſe, where you ſhall 
„meet with all the good uſage your 
* heart can wiſh for, till you can ap. 
prize your rich and powerful friend; 
© of your palt dangers, and preſent el. 
* cape.” 

Thank you, thank you, thank you, 
thank you, worthy, thrice worthylady, 


* who afford ſo kindly your protettion cine 
to a moſt unhappy young creature, uhh 
© who has been baſely ſeduced and be. H 
* trayed, and brought to the very brink 10! 
of deſtruction.“ tape 
Methought then, the matronly lady, um 
who had, by the time the young lady ner 
came to her, bought and paid for the ere: 
goods ſhe wanted, ordered her ccach- dal 
man to drive home with all ſpeed; who ator 
ſtopped not till he had arrived in a cer. mot 
tain ſtreet, not far from Lincoln's Inn of t] 
Fields, where the -matronly lady lived lace 
in a ſumptuous dwelling, replete with fear 
damſels who wrought cu rioufly in muſ. matt 
lins, cambricks, and fine linen, and in (he 
every good work that induſtrious dan. WW *' 
ſels love to be employed about, except Wh * Þ 
the loom and the ſpinning-wheel. | K 
And methought, all the way the young rent 
lady and the old lady rode, and after wh 
they came in, till dinner was ready, the ah. 
young lady filled up the time with the unt 
diſmal account of her wrongs and bet but 
ſuflerings, the like of which was never dann 
heard by mortal ear; and this in fe _ 
moving a manner, that the good e 
lady did nothing but weep, and fig, and U 
ſob, and inveigh againſt the arts el 15 
wicked men, and againſt that abomun- ave 
able Squire Lovelace, who was a plotitig wo 
villa, methought ſhe ſaid ; and, mat dau. 
than that, an wnckained Beelzehub. mon, 
Methought I was in a dreadtul ag,, : n 
when I found the lady had eſcaped; 20 Þ] 
in my wrath had like to have flain Dor: ay 
cas, and our niother, and every on 7 
met. But, by ſome quick tranlit!0! ind 
and ſtrange metamorphoſis, which dean = 
do not uſually account for, qmethoug 6 - 


all of a ſudden, this matronly lad\ 
; turued 
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murned into the famous mother H. her · 
ell; and, being an old acquaintance 
© mother Sinclair, was prevailed 
upon to afliſt in my plot upon the young 


lady. 


Then, methought, followed a ſtrange 
ene; for, mother H. longing to hear 
more of the young lady's ſtory, and 
Naht being come, beſought her to ac- 
cent of a place in her own bed, in order 
A have all the talk to themſelves. For, 
methought, two young nieces of hers 
ad broken in upon them in the middle 
of the diſmal tale. 

Accordmgly going early to bed, and 
the ad ſtory being reſumed, with as 
creat earneſtneſs on one ſide, as atten- 
on un the other, before the young lady 
had gone far in it; mother H. methought 
vas taken with a fit of the colick; and 
her tortures encreaſing, was obliged to 
file to get a cordial ſhe uſed to find ſpe- 
cine in this diſorder, to which ſhe was 
uihappily \ubject. 

Hiving thus riſen, and ſtept to her 
dolet, methought ſhe let fall the wax 
taper in her return; and then, [O me- 
amorphoſis ſtill ſtranger than the for- 
yer! What unaccountable things are 
dreams !] coming to bed again in the 
dark, the young lady, to her infinite 
Moniſhment, grief, and ſurprize, found 
mother H. turned into a young perſon 
of the other ſex: and although Love- 
Jace was the abhorred f her ſoul, yet, 
ſearing it was ſome other perſon, it was 
matter ot ſome conſolation to her, when 
ſhe found it was no other than himſelf, 
and that ſhe had been (ti1] the bedtellow 
of but one and the ſame man. 

A ſtrange promiſcuous huddle of ad- 
rentures followed, ſcenes perpetually 
hitting; now nothing heard from the 
ady, but ſighs, groans, exclamations, 
antings, dyings—From the gentleman, 
but vows, promiſes, proteſtations, dz/- 
uaners of purpoſes purſued; and all the 
gentle and ungentle preſſures of the 
lover's warfare. 

Then, as quick as thought, (for 
drrams, thou knoweſt, confine not them- 
ſelves to the rules of the drama) enſued 
recoveries, lyings-in, chriſtenings, the 
ming boy, amply, even in her own opi- 
an, rewarding the ſuftering mother. 

Then the grandfather's eſtate yielded 
bb. poſſeſſion taken of it: living very 
Dappily upon it: her beloved Norton 
her companion ; Miſs Howe her viſitor; 
ind (admirable thrice admirable!) 


enabled to compare notes with her; a 
Carming girl, by the ſame father, to 
r friend's charmipg boy; who, as they 

. 1 ; 5 


grow up, in order to conſolidate their 
mammas friendſhips, (for neither have 
dreams regard to conſanguintty ) inter- 
marry; change names by act of parlia- 
ment, to enjoy my eftate—And I know 
not what of the like incongruous ſtuff. 

I awoke, as thou mayeſt believe, in 
great diſorder, and rejoiced to find my 
charmer in the next room, and Dorcas 
honeſt. 

Now thou wilt fay this wasa very odd 
dream. And yet, (tor I ama ftrange 
dreamer) it is not altogether improba- 
ble that ſomething like it may happen ; 
as the pretty ſimpleton has the weakneſs 
to confide in Dorcas, whom till now ſhe 
diſtiked. 

But I forgot to tell thee one part of 
my dream; and that was, that the next 
morning, the lady gave way to ſuch 
tranſports of grief and reſentment, that 
ſhe was with difficulty diverted from 
making an attempt upon her own life. 
But however at laſt was prevailed npon 
to reſolve to live, and to make the beſt 
of the matter: a letter, methought, from 
Captain Tomlinſon helping to pacify her, 
written to apprize me, that her uncle 
Harlowe would certain be at Kentiſh 
Town on Wedneſday night June 28, the 
following day, (the 29th) being his 
birth-day ; and be doubly deſirom, on 
that account, that our nuptials ſhonld 
be then privately folemnized in his pre- 
ſence. __ | 

But 75 Thurſday the 2gth her uncle's 
© anniverfary ?'—methinks thou aſkeſt, 
—]t is; or elle the day of celebration 
ſhould have been earijer ſtill. Three 
weeks ago ITheard her ſay it was; and I 
have down the birth-day of every-one of 
her family, aud the wedding-day of her 
father and mother. Ihe minnteſt cir- 
cumſtances are often of great ſervice, in 
matters of the laſt importance. 

And what ſayeſt thou now to my 
dream ? 

Who favs, that fleeping and waking, 
I have not fine helps from ſome body, 
{ome /prr:t rather, as thou'lt be apt to 
lay? But no wonder that a Beelzebub 
has his devilkins to attend his call. 

I can have no manner. of doubt of 
ſucceeding in mother H.'s part of the 
{cheme; tor will the lady (who reſolves 


to throw herſelf into the firſt houſe ſhe can 


enter, or to beſpeak the protection of 
the firſt perſon ſhe meets; and who thinks 
there can be no danger out of this houſe, 
equal to what ſhe apprehends trom ms 
in it) ſcruple to accept of the chariot of 


a dowager, accidentally offering? And 


tlie lady's protection engaged by her 
| faithful 
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faithful Dorcas, ſo highly bribed to 
promote her eſcape ?—And then Mrs. 
H. has the air and appearance of a vene- 
rable matron, and 1s not ſuch a forbid- 
ding devil as Mrs. Sinclair. 


The pretty ſimpleton knows nothing 


in the world; nor that people who have 
money, never want afhſtants in their 
views, be they what they will. How 
elſe could the princes of the earth be ſo 
implicitly ſerved as they are, cage they 
hands ever ſo often, and be their purpoles 
ever ſo wicked? | 

It I can but get her to go on with me 
till Wedneſday next week, we ſhall be 
ſettled together pretty quietly by that 
time. And indeed if ſhe has any gra- 
titude, and has in her the leaſt of her 
ſex's foibles; ſhe muſt think I deſerve 
Her tavour, by the pains the has colt me. 
For dearly do they all love that men 
ſhould take pains about them and for 
them. 

And here, for the preſent, I will lay 
down my pen, and congratulate mytelt 
upon my happy invention {lince her ob- 
ftinacy put me once more upon Cxer- 
Citing 1t}—Byt with this relolution, I 


think, that, i the preſent contrivance 


tail inc, I will exert all the ſaculties of 
my mind, all my talents, to procure for 
my ſelf a legal right to her favour, and 
that in defiance of ail my antipathies to 
the married ſtate; and ot the ſuggeſ- 
tions of the great devil out of the houſe, 
and of his ſecret agents in it — Since, it 
now ſhe is not to be prevailed upon, or 
drawn in, it will be in vain to attempt 
her further. 8 


LETTER IVL 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BFLFORD, 
— ESQ. 


TVESDAY NIGHT. uE 20. 


b 


Ns admittance vet to mycharmer!' 


She is very ill—in a violent tever, 
Dorcas thinks. Yet will have no ad- 
ä f 

Dorcas tells her how much I am con- 
cerned at it. 
But again let me aſk, Does this lady 


do ripht to make herſelt ill, when the is 


not ill? For my own part, libertine as 
people think me, when I had cc to 
be tick, I took a doſe of ipecacuanha, 
that I night not be guilty of a falthood ; 
and moſt heartily ſick was I; as ſhe, 


who then pitied me, fall well knew. 


But here to pretend to be very ill, only 
to get an opportunity to run away, IN 
order to avoid forgiving a man who has 
olenved her, how unchrittizn If good 


i "out privately, {0 as to be at Kent:l2 


ful ? For that was part of my dreai. 


when he enters into the ſeventy-fourtl 


folks altow themſelves in theſe breach. 
of a known duty, and in theſe prefur... 
tuous comrivances to deceive, ; 
Belford, ſhall blame us? 
have a itrange notion, that the ma. 
tronly lady will be certainly at the gre. 
cer's ſhop at the hour of nine to«morrgy 
morning: tor Dorcas heard me te 
Mrs. Sinclair, that I ſhould go out + 
eight preciſely ; and then the 1s to try 
for a coach : and it the dowager's cha. 
riot ſhould happen to be there, how 
lucky will it be for my charmer! Ros 
ſtrangely will my dream be made out! 


* lo, 


I nave juſt received a letter from 
Captain Tomlinſon. Is it nor wonder 


I hail always have a prodigious re. 
gard to dreams henceforward. I know 
not but 1 may write a book upon thx 
ſubject; for my own experience un 
furmiſh out a great part of it. Glarrilie 
of witches, Baxter's Ihſlory of Spirits and 
Apporitions, and the Royal Pedant's D. 
monology, will be nothing at all to Lo. 
{ace's IKrſrierres. 

The letter is juſt what 1 dreamed it i 


- 


be. I am only concerned that uncle 


John's auniverſary did not happen three 
or four davs ſooner; for ſhould any new 
misfortune befal my charmer, ſhe nur 
not be able to fupport her ſpirits 
long as till Thurſday in the next week, 
Yet it will give me the more time tr 
new expedients, ſhould my preſent. con- 
trivance fail; winch 1 cannot howerer 
{uppoſe. 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 


© MONDAY, JUNE 19 
© DEAR SIR, 

©I CAN now return you joy, for the 
Joy you have given me, as well as my 
dear friend Mr. Harlowe, in the newt 
© of his beloved niece's happy recovery; 
© for he is determined to comply vi 
© her wiſhes and yours, and to give herts 

you with his own hand. | 
As the ceremony has been neceſſar. 
© ly delayed by reaſon of her illneſs, and 
©as Mr. Harlowe's birth-day 1s en 
© Tharſday the 29th of this inſtant June, 


© vear of his age; and as time may de 
© wanted to complete the dear lach“ 
© recovery; he is very deſirous that tht 
marriage ſhall be ſolemnized upon; 
© that he may afterwards have double 
joy on that day to the end of his life. 

For this purpoſe he intends to #*l 


« Town 


— 4 4 * 
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« Town on Wedneſday ſe'nnight in the 
evening. | 

« All the family uſed, he ſays, to meet 
(10 celebrate it with him; but as they 
© are at preſent in too unhappy a ſitua- 
© tion for that, he will give out, that, 
«not being able to bear the day at home, 
che has reſolved to be abſent for two or 
three days. 

« He will ſet out on horſeback, at- 
(tended only with one truſty ſervant, for 
the greater privacy. He will be at the 
© moſt creditable-looking publick houſe 


| « there, expecting you both next morn- 


ting, it he hear nothing trom me to 
«prevent him. And he will go to town 
© with. you atter the ceremony is per- 
© formed, in the coach he ſuppoſes you 
will come in. 

He is very deſirous, that 1 ſhould be 
« preſent on the occation. But his I 
©\ve promiſed lum, at his requeſt, that 
«1 will be up before the day in order to 
{ee the ſettlements executed, and every - 
' thing properly prepared. 

Ne is very glad yon have the licence 

ready. 1 

he ſpeaks very kindly of you, Mr. 
Lovelace; and ſays, that, if any of 


| ' the family ſtand out after he has ſeen 


the ceremony performed, he will ſe- 
' parate from them, and unite himfelt 
to his dear niece and her intereſts. 

owned to you, when in town laſt, 
* that 1 took flight notice to my dear 
'tr:endot the miſunderſtanding between 
vou and his niece; and that I did this, 
tor tear the lady ſhould have ſhewn any 

little diſcontent in his preſence, had | 
* been able to prevail upon him to go 
* up in perſon, as. then was doubtful, 
Dat 1 hope nothing of that diſcontent 
(121mains now. 

My ablence, when vour meſſenger 
came, muſt excuſe me tor not writing 
by him. x 

* Be pleaſed to make my moft reſpect- 
tal compliments acceptable to the ad- 
emmable lady, and believe me to be 


| © Jour moſt faithful and obedient ſervant, 


Ax TON T I OMLINSON.! 


This letter I ſealed, and broke open. 
Itwas brought, thou mayeſt ſuppoſe, 
by a particular meſſenger; the ſeal ſuch 
a one as the writer need not be aſhamed 
ot. I took care to enquire after the 


Captain's health, in my beloved's hear- 


ing; and jt js now ready to be produced 
4 2 pacifier, according as the ſhall tale 
cr, or »/ſent, it the two metamorphoſes 
happen purſuant to my wonderful dream; 
©, having great faith in dreams, I dare 


ſay they will.—I think it will not be 
amiſs, in changing my cloaths, to have 
this letter of the worthy captain lie ia 
my beloved's way. 


ERV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 
8 C. 

WEDN. NOON, JUNE 21. 

HAT fhall I ſay now !—1, who 

but a tew hours ago had ſuch 

faith in dreams, and had propoſed out 

of hand to begin my treatiſe of Dreams 


Aceping and Dreams waking, and was 


pleaſing myſelf with the dialogues be- 
tween the old matronly lady, and the 
young lady; and with the two meta- 
morphoſes, (abſolutely aſſured that 
every-thing would happen as my dreatn 
chalked it out;) ſhall never more de- 


pend upon thoſe flying follies, thoſe il- 


luſions of a fancy depraved, and run mad. 

Thus confoundedly have matters hap- 
pened. 

I went out at eight o'clock in high 
good humour with myfelf, in order to 
give the ſought-tot opportunity to the 
plotting-miſtreſs and corrupted raaid ; 
only ordering Will to keep a good look- 
ont tor fear his lady ſhould miſtruſt my 
plot, or miſtake a hackney-coach for 
the dowager lady's chariot. But firſt I 
ſent to know how ſhe did ; and recerved 
for anſwer, © Very ill: — had a very 


bad night:* which latter was but too 


probable: ſince this I know, that peo - 
ple who have plots in their heads as ſel- 
dom have as deſerve good ones. 

deſired a phyſician ſhould be called 
in; but was refuſed. 

F took a walk in St. Fames's Park, 
congrat'zlating my felt all the way on my 
rare inventions: then, impatient, I took 
a coach, with one of the windows gute 
up, the other almoſt up, playing at bo- 
peep at every Chariot I ſaw paſs in my 
way to Lincoln's Inn Fields: and when 
arrived there, I ſent the coachman to 
defre any one of mother H.'s family to 
come to me to the coach- ſde, not doubt - 
ing but I thonid have intelligence of iny 
fair fngitive. there; it being then halt an 
honr after ten. | 

A ſervant came, who gave me to un- 
derſtand, that the matroniy lady was 
juſt returned by herfelf in the chariot. 

Frighted out of my wits, I alighted, 
and heard from the mother's own mouth, 
that Dorcas had engaged her to protect 
the lady; but came to tel} her after- 
wards, that ſhe had changed her mind, 
and would not quit the houſe, 
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Quite aſtoniſhed, not knowing what 
might have happened, 1 ordered the 
coachman to laſh away to our mother's. 


Arriving here in an inſtant, the firſt 
word I aſked, was, Ifthe lady were ſafe ? 


Mr. Lovelace gives here a very tircumſtan- 
tial relation of all that paſſed between the 
lady and ' Dorcas. But as he could only 
gueſs at her metives for refufing to go off, 
when Dorcas told her, that ſhe had en- 

gaged for her the protection of the dowa- 
ger lady, it is thought proper to omit his 

relation, and to ſupply it by ſome me mo- 
randa of the lady's. But it is firſt ne- 
cefſary to acccunt for the occaſion on which 
thoſe memoranda were made. 

The reader may remember, that in the letter 
thritten to Miſs Howe, on her eſcape to 

' Hampſtead, Jhe promiſes to give her the 
particulars of her flight at lerſure. 

She had indeed thoughts of contiauing her 
account of every thing that had paſſed be- 
tween her and Mr. Lovelace, fince her 
Inſt narrative letter. But the uncertarnty 
He was in from that time, with the exe- 
crable treatment ſhe met with on her being 
deluded back again; followed by a week's 
delirium ; had hitherto hindered her from 
proſecuting her intention. But, never- 
thelefs, having it ſlill in her mew to per- 
form her promiſe as ſoon as ſhe had oppor- 
tunity, ſhe made minutes of every-thing as 
it paſſed, in order to help her memory. 
which, as ſhe obſerves in one place, ſhe 


could lets truſt to ſince her late diſor- 


ders than before. 

In theſe minutes, or book of memoranda, 
he obſerves, That having apprehen- 
henſions, that Dorcas might be a 
traitreſs, ſhe would have got away 
while ſhe was gone out to ice for a 
coach; and actually ſlid . down-ſtairs 
with that intent. But that, ſeeing 
Mrs. Sinclair in the entry, [whom 
Doreas had planted there while ſhe went 
out] ſhe ſpeeded up again, unſeen, 

She then went up to the dining-room, and 
faw the letter of Captain Tomlinſon e on 
which fhe obſerves in her memorandum- 
book as follows; 


How am I puzzled now 1—He might 
© leave this letter on purpoſe : none of 
the other papers left with it being of 
any conſequence. What is the alter- 


* native ?—To ſtay, and be the wife of 
the vileſt of men—How my heart re- 
« fiſts that To attempt to get off, and 
* fail, ruin inevitable! Dorcas may be- 
© tray me ll doubt the is %% his imple. 
* ment!—At his going out, he whiſper- 
ed her, as I law, unobſerved—Iu a 


C LARISSA HARLOWE; 


creature. — Let me, however, 


very familiar manner too 

„fear, Sir,” with a curtſey. 
In her agreeing to connive at 

© cape, ſhe provided not for 


Never 


my ef. 
her own 


© ſafety, if I got away: yet had reaſon, 


© in that caſe, to expect his vengeance 
© And wants not forethought.—To have 
taken her with me, was to be in the 
power of her intelligence, if a faithleſ; 
though 
keep my 
any woman 


© 1 part not with my caution, 
* charity !—Can there be 
© ſo vile to a woman?—O yes) Mrs. 
Sinclair: her aunt.—The Lord deli. 
ver me!—But, alas! I have put my. 
« felf out of the courſe of his protection 
© by the natural means —Anckam alrea. 
dy ruined! A father's curſe likewiſe 


* againſt me! Having made vain all my 
* friends cautions and ſolicitudes, I mu 


not hope for miracles in my favour! 
If I do eſcape, what may become of 


me, a poor, helpleſs, deſerted creature! - 


© —Helplels from ſex !—PFrom circum. 
* ſtances Ex poſed to every danger 
Lord protect me 

* His vile man not gone with him! 
* Lurking hereabouts, .no doubt, to 
* watch my ſteps !—l1 /, not go away 
* by the chariot, however. 


© That this chariot ſhould come {7 
© opportunely ! So like his many oppor- 
© tunelres | — That Dorcas ſhould have 
© the ſudden thought !—Should havethe 
courage with the thought, to address 
© lady in behalf of an abſolute ſtranger 
ts that lady | That the lady ſhould 10 
© readily confent!—Yet the tranſaction 
© between them to take up ſo much time, 
« their diſtance in degree conſidered : tor, 
© arduous as the caſe was, and precious 
* as the time, Dorcas was gone above 
half an hour!—Yet the chariot was 
« ſaid to be ready at a grocer's not many 
doors off! 

Indeed ſome elderly ladies are talka- 
© tive: and there are, no doubt, ſore 
* good people in the warld. 

© But that it ſhould chance to be a 
© widow lady, who could do what the 
© pleaſed !-—-That Dorcas ſhould knov 
© her to be fo by the Lozenge fel. 
« ſons in her ſtation not uſually ſo kno#- 
ing, I believe, in heraldry. 

vet ſome may ! for ſervants arefond 
© of deriving collatera! honours and di 
* tinctions, as I may call them, fromthe 
« quality, or people of rank, whom they 
« terve. But this fly ſervant not got 
© with him Then this letter of Ton- 
* linſon !— 


Although I am reſolved _ h 
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© have this wretch, yet, may l not throw 
* mvſelf into my uncle's protection at Kentiſh 
© Toon or Highgate, if I cannot e/cape be- 
8 re; and ſo get clear of him? May not 
Che evil I know, be leſs than what I 
may fall into, if 1 can avoid further 
c villainy? Further villainy he has not 
yet threatened ; freely and juftly as I 
| (have treated him!—I will not go, 1 
«think. At leaſt, unleſs I can fend this 
© fellow out of the way. 


Thus fellow a villain i The wench, 
©] doubt, a vile wench. At laſt con- 
« cerned for her own ſafety. Plays off 
and on about a coach, 

« All my hopes of getting off, at pre- 
| © ſent, over !—Unhappy creature! to 
hat further evils art thou reſerved ! 
O how my heart riſes, at the neceſſity 
E + | mult ſtill be under to lee and converſe 
with fo very vile a man!“ 


LETTER VI. 
112, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ- 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

ISAPPOINTED in her meditated 
elcape ; obliged, againſt her will, 
to meet me in the dining-room; and 
| perhaps apprehenſive of being upbraid- 
Jed tor her art in feigning herſelf ill; I 
etedted that the dear perverſe would 
legen with me with ſpirit and indignati- 
en. But J was in hopes, from the gen— 
tieneſs of her natural diſpoſition from 
the conſideration which | expected from 
ber on her fituation—from the contents 
of the letter of Captain Tomlinſon, 
which Dorcas told me ſhe had ſeen—and 
om the time ſhe had had to cool and 
tlect ſince the laſt admitted me to her 
prelence, chat ſhe would not have car— 
ried it fo ſtrongly through as ſhe did. 
As entered the dining-room, I con- 
fTatuated her and myſelf upon her /ud- 
1 recovery. And would have taken 
her hand, with an air of reſpect ful ten- 
ernels: but ſhe was reſolved to begin 
nere the left off. 

dhe turned from me, drawing in her 
md, with a repulling and indignant aſ- 
. | meet you once more, {11d the, 
| vecauie I cannot help it. What have 
% to lay to me? Why am TI to be 
tus detained againſt my will ?? 
7 Wah the utmoſt ſolemnity of ſpeech 
#4 4ehaviour, L urged the ceremony. I 
as had nothing elſe for it. 1 had a 
en "1 my pocket, I faid, {feeling ter 
n, though I had not taken it from the 

5 here I left it in the fame room] 


0 
: - 


| © have patience. 


the contents of which, if attended to, 
would make us both happy. I had been 
loth to ſhew it to her before, becauſe 
I hoped to prevail upon her to be mine 
-/ooner than the day mentioned in it. 

I felt for it in all my pockets, watch- 
ing her eye mean time, which I ſaw 
glance towards the table where it lay. 

I was uneaſy that I could not find it 
At laſt, directed again by her ſly eye, L 


- ſpied it on the table at the further end 


of the room. 

With joy I fetched it. © Be pleaſed 
© to read that letter, Madam ;* with an 
air of ſatisſied- aſſurance. 

She took it, and caſt her eye over it, 
in ſuch a careleſs way, as made it evi- 
dent, that ſhe had read it before: and 
then unthankfully toſſed it into the win- 
dow -feat before her. 

I urged her to bleſs me to-morrow, or 
Friday morning: at leaſt, that ſhe would 
not render vain her uncle's juurney, and 
kind endeavours to bring about a recon- 
ciliation among us all. 

Among us all,” repeated ſhe, with an 


air equally diſdainful and incredulous. 


O Lovelace, thou art ſurely nearly al- 


lied to the grand Deceiver, in thy en- 


* deavour to ſuit temptations to incli- 
© nations! — But what honour, 
faith, what veracity, were it poilible 
that I could enter into parley with 
© thee on this ſubject, (winch it is not) 

© may I expect from ſuch a man as thou 
© haſt ſhewn thyſelf to be?“ 

I was touched to the quick. A lady 
© of your perfect character, Madam, 
u ho has ſeigned hericlt ſick, on pur- 
pole to avoid ſceing the man who ador- 
ed her, ſhould not—' 

© | know what thou would ſay,“ in- 
terrupted ſhe—* Twenty and twenty low 
things, that my foul would have been 
© above being euilty of, and which I 
© have deſpred myſelf for, have I been 
© brought into by the infection of thy 
© company, and by the neceſſity thou 


halt laid me under, of appearing mean. 


But I thank God, deititute as 1 am, 


that I am not, however, ſunk ſo low, 


© as to wiſh to be flung.”* * 

I, Madam, ad the injurer, ought to 
It is tor the injured to 
* reproach. But your uncle is not in a. 
plot againſt you, it is to be hoped. 


There are circumſtances in the letter 


« you have caſt your eyes over— 
Again {he interrupted me — Why, 


once more I atk you, am I detained in 


this houle ?—-Do not 1 ſee mylelt ſur- 


© rounded by wretches, who, though they . 


© wear the habit of my ſex, may yet, as 
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© far as I know, lie in wait for my per- 
« dition ?? | 

She would be very loth, I ſaid, that 
Mrs. Sinclair and her nieces ſhould be 
called up to vindicate themſelves, and 
their houſe. | 

Would but they kill me, let them 
© come, and welcome. I will bleſs the 
© hand that will ſtrike the blow !—In- 

« deed 1 will.” 
© "Tis idle, very idle, to talk of dying. 
Mere yonng-lady talk, when controul- 
© ed by thoſe they hate. But let me be- 
© ſeech you, deareſt creature 

Beſeech me nothing. Let me not 
£ b: detained thus againſt my will! 
« Unhappy creature, that I am!” ſaid ſhe, 
in a kind of phrenzy, wringing her hands 
at the ſame time, and turning from me, 
her eyes lifted up“ Thy curſe, O my 
© cruel father, ſeems to he now in the 
© height of its operation My weaken- 
ed mind is full of forebodings, that I 
© am in the way of being a loſt creature 
as to both worlds !—Blefſed, bleſſed 
God,“ ſaid ſhe, falling on her knees, 


— 


* ſave me, O ſave me, from myſelf, and 


from this man!” 

I ſunk downon my knees by her, ex- 
ceſſively affected“ O that I could re- 
© cal yeſterday Forgive me, my dear. 
Teſt creature, forgive what is paſt, as 


it cannot now but by one way be re- 


« trieved. Forgive me only on this con- 
© dition—That my future faith and ho- 
© nour? | 
She interrupted me, - riſing—* If you 

© mean to beg of me never to ſeek to 
© avenge myſelf by law, or by an appeal 
© to my relations, to my couſin Mor- 
den in particular, when he comes to 
© England—*' | 1 
«D—n the law,” riſing alſo, [She 
ſtarted] and all thoſe to whom you talk 
of appealing1—1 defy both the one 
and the other— All [beg is vou for- 
b giveneſs; and that you will, on my 
© unfeigned contrition, re-eſtabliſh me 
: in your favour,” 

0 no, no, nol' lifting up her claſp- 
ed hands, I never, never never, 
© never can forgive youl—And it is a 
s puniſhment worſe than death to me, 
© that I am obliged to meet you, or to 
s ſee you!* 

« 'This is the laſt time, my deareſt life, 
that you will ever ſee me in this poſ- 
© ture, of: this occaſion ;* and again I 
kneeled to her. Let me hope, that 


© you will be mine next Thurſday, your 


uncle's birth-day, if not betore.— 
Would to Heaven I had never been a 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; © 


| 


© villain! Your indignation is not, exp. 

© not be greater than my remorſe. 
And 1 took hold of her gown, for the 
was going from me. 1 

« Be remorſe thy portion !—PFor thine 
© own ſake, be remorſe thy portion 
© I never, never will forgive thee ! 
© never, never will be thine !--Let me 
© retire! —Why Kneeleſt thou to the 
© wretch whom thou haſt ſo vilely hum. 
£ bled?? - | 

Say but, deareſt creature, you wil 
© confider—yay but you will take tine 
to reflect upon what the honour of 
* both our families requires of you, | 

will not riſe—l will not permit you 
* to withdraw'—{ till holding her gong 
— till you tell me you will confider,— 
Take this letter. Weigh well yar 
© ſituation, and mine. Say you will 
withdraw to confider ; and then 1 yill 
not preſume to withold you.“ 

Compulſion ſhall do nothing with 
me. Though a ſlave, a priſoner, in 
© circumſtance, I am no flave in ny 
© will !—Nothing will I promiſe thee= 
© Witheld, compelled—Nothing will! 
© promiſe thee !? 

Noble creature! But not implacable, 
© 1 hope !—Promiſe me but to return 
© in an hour !? 

Nothing will J promiſe thee !' 

© Say but you will ſee me again this 
evening!“ | 

O that I could fay—that it were in 
© my power to ſay—1 never will ſee thee 
* more !-—Wounld to Heaven I never 
© were to fee thee more!“ | 
* Paſſionate beauty! —ſtill holding her, 

© tpeak, though with vehemence, 
© the deliberate wiſh of my heatt.—0 
that 1 could avoid looking down upon 
thee, mean groveler, and abject asin. 
© ſulting—Let me withdraw !—My foul 

Lis in tumults !--Let me withdraw!" 
I quitted my hold to claſp my hand: 

together—* Withdraw, O ſovereign 
| © my fate! - Withdraw, if you will with. 
draw My deſtiny is in your poverl 
© —[t depends upon your breath 
« Your ſcorn but augments my love — 
© Your reſentment is but too well found. 
© ed !— But, deareſt creature, refurmy 
© return, with a refolution to bleſs with 
© pardon and peace your faithful adorer! 

She flew from me. The angel, u 
ſoon as ſhe found her wings, flew fron 
me. I, the reptile kneeler, the deſpict- 
ble flave, no more the proud vito 

aroſe; and, retiring, tried to comfort 
myſelf, that circumſtanced as ſhe is, del. 


titute of friends and fortune; her vn" 
| moreovci, 


— 
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ver, who is to reconcile all ſo ſoon, 
roy" thank my ſtars, ſhe ſtill believes) 
Red. | 
ex that ſhe would forgive me!— Would 
ſne but generouſly forgive me, and re- 
ceive my vows at the altar, at the in- 
ant of her forgiving me, that I might 
not have time to relapſe into my old 
prejudices By my ſou}, Belford, this 
dear girl gives the lie to all our rakiſh 
| maxims. There muſt be ſomething 
mare than a name in virtue I now fee 
| that there is !—Once ſubdued, always ſub- 
| id Tis an egregious falſhood !— 
hut, oh, Jack! the never was ſubdued. 
| What have I obtained, but an increaſe 
of ſhaine and contution !—While her 
glory has been eſtabliſhed by her ſuf- 
| ferings! | 
| This one merit is, however, left me, 
| that 1 have laid all her ſex under obli- 
$ ration 10 me, by putting this noble crea- 
| ture to trials, which, fo gloriouſly ſup- 
ported, have done honour to them all. 
However—But no more will I add— 
What a force have evil habits —I will 
take an airing, and try to fly from myſelf 
o not thou upbraid me on my weak 
| fits—On my contradictory purpoſes — 
On my irreſolution—And all will be 
| well, | 


LETTHR VII. 


un. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


* 


a WEDNESDAY N1CHT, 
Y Man is juſt now arrived from M. 
1 Hall, who tells me, that my lord 
m a very dangerous way. The gout 
in his ſlomach to an extreme degree, ac- 
CF ealioned by drinking a great quantity of 
lemonade. : 

A man of 8000l. a year to prefer his 
appetite to his health !—He deſerves to 
die —But we have all of us our inor- 
{dinate paſſions to gratify: and they ge- 
pnerally bring their puniſhment along 

with them, So witnetles the nephew, 
as well as the uncle. 

The fellow was ſent upon other buſi- 
nels; but ſtretched his orders a little, to 
make his court to a ſucceſſor. 

am glad l was net at M. Hall at the 
ume my lord took the grateful doſe. 
lt was certainly grateful to kim at the 
eme] I here are people in the world, 
% would have had the wickedneſs to 
15 that I had perſuaded him to drink 


The man ſays, that his lordſhip was 


ſo bad when he came away, that the fa- 
ly deg 


9 


San to talk of ſending for me, 


äjꝛoͤ— ꝛxÄꝓ—p! ä 
in poſt-haſte. As I know the old peer 
has a good deal of caſh by him, of which 
he ſeldom keeps account, it behoves 
me to go dou n as ſoon as I can, But 
what ſhall I do with this dear creature 
the while? To-morrow over, 1 ſhall, 
perhaps, be able to anſwer my own queſ- 
tion. Iamatraid ſhe will make me deſ- 
perate, 

For here have I ſent to implore her 
company, and am denied with ſcorn, 


I HAVE been ſo happy as to receive, 
this moment, a third letter from my 
dear correſpondent Miſs Howe. A little 
ſevere devil !—lIt would have broken 
the heart of my beloved, had it fallen 
into her hands. 1 will incloſe a copy 
of it. Read it here. 


© TUESDAY, JUNE 20, 
© MY DEAREST MISS HARLOWE, 
*AGAIN I venture to write to yon, 
© (almoſt againſt inclination ;) and that 
© by your former conveyance, little as I 
like it. | 
*I know not how it is with you. It 
© may be bad; and then it would be 
© hard to upbraid you, for a ſilence you 
© may not be able to help. But if not, 
what ſhall 1 ſay ſevere enough, that 
© you have not anſwered either of my 
© laſt |-tters? The firſt of which [and I 
think it imported you too much to be 
© ſilent upon it] you owned the receipt 
© of. The other, which was dehvered 
into your own hands, was fo preſſing 
© tor the tavour of a line from you, that 
©] am amazed I could not be obliged. 
And till more, that I have not heard 
from you lince. | 
© The fellow made fo ſtrange a ſtory 
© of the conditien he ſaw you in, and of 


© your ſpeech to him, that I know not 


« what to conclude from it: only, that 
« he is a ſimple, blundering, and yet cone 
« ceited fellow, who, aiming at deſerip- 
© tion, and the ruſtick wonderful, gives 
© an air of bumpkinly romance to all he 
tells. That this is his character, you 
« wil] believe, when you are informed, 
that he deſcribed you in grief exceſ- 
« five, yet ſo improved in your perſon 
and features, and ſo ro, that was his 
« word, in your face, and fo fluſh-co- 
© lour-d, and fo plump in your arms, 
that one would conclude you were la- 
* bouring under the operation of ſome 


© malignant poiſon; and ſo much the 


* rather, as he was introduced to you, 
© when vou were upon a couch, trom 


* which you offered not to rile, or (it up. 


Upon my word, Miſs Harlowe, | am 
4T 2 | greatly 
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greatly diſtreſſed upon your account; 


— 


CLARISSA HARLOWö E; 


for I muſt be ſo free as to lay, that, in 
© your realy return with your deceiver, 
© you have not at all anſwered my ex- 
© pectations, nor acted up to your own 
character; for Mrs. Townſend tells 
„me, from the women at Hampſtead, 
how cheerfully you put yourſelf into 
his hands again: yet, at the time, it 
was impoſſible you ſhould be married! 
Lord, my dear, what pity it is that 
you taok ſo much pains to get from the 


R * a 


times I think it could not be you to 
whom the ruſtick delivered my letter. 
But it muſt too: yet it 1s ſtrange 1 
could not have one line by him—Not 
one And yet ſo ſoon well enough to 
go with the wretch back again ! 

J am not ſure, that the letter I am 
now writing will come to your hands : 
ſo ſhall not fay half that I have upon 
my mind to fay. 
worth your while to write to me, pray 
let me know, what fine ladies, his re- 
lations, thoſe were, who viſited you at 
Hampſtead, and carried you back again 
ſo joy fully, to a place that I had ſo 
fully warned you—But 4 will ſay no 
more: at leaſt till I 4&noz» more: for 1 
can do nothing but wonder and ſtand 
amazed. | 

« Notwithſtanding all the man's baſe- 
neſs, 'tis plain there was more than 
a lurking love—Good Heaven !—But 
I have done !—Yet I know not how to 
have done, neither! Yet I muit—1 
will, | 
Only account to me, my dear, for 
what I cannot at all account fur : and 
inform me, whether you are really 
married, or not. —And then 1 fhal! 
know whether there muſt or muſt not, 
be a period ſhorter that tht of one 
of our lives, to a friendſhip which has 
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© hitherto been the price and boaſt of 


© your ANNA HowE.” 

Dorcas tells me, that ſhe has juſt now 
had a /carching converſation, as the calls 
it, unh her lady. She is willing, the 
tells the wench, ſtill to place her confi— 
dence in her. Dorcas hopes ſhe has re- 
aſſunred her; but withes me not to de— 
pend uponit. Yet Captain Tomlinſon's 
letter mult aſſuredly weigh with her. I 
ſenr it juſt now by Dorcas, detiring her 
to re-peruſe it. And it was not re- 
turned, me, as J teared it would be. 
And that's a good f1gn, I think. 

I ay, I think, and 1 24:14, for this 
charming creature, entangled as I am in 


man |—But you know belt !—Some- ; 


But if you think it 


ſand times more than I her. 


11 me periſh, if 1 know 


* fince I am not permitted to avoid h 


my own invention, puzzles me ten oa 


LETTER VIII. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN ETrogd 


ESQ. 
TUESDAY NOON, ont 
2 what tg 
make either of myſelf or of this fur. 
prizing creature—Now calm, now jen. 
peſtuous But I know thou loveſt ny 
anticipation any more than I, 

At my repeated requeſts, ſhe met ne 
at ſix this morning. She was ready 
dreſſed; for ſhe has not had her clot; 
oft ever ſince ſhe declared, that they 
never more thould be off in this houſe 
And charmingly ſhe looked, with 2 
the diſadvantages of a three hours v. 
olent head-ache, (for Dorcas told ne 
that ſhe had been really ill) no rel, 
and eyes red, and ſwelled with weeping, 
Strange to me, that thoſe charming four. 
tains have not been long agoexhauſte' 
But the is a woman. And I belere 
anatomiſts allow, that women have mor; 
watery heads than men, 1 

« Well, my deareſt creature, I hore 
* you have now thoroughly conpderet 
© of the contents of Captain Tomi. 
© ſon's letter. But as we are thus en. 
© met, let me beſeech you to make th 
amy happy day.” 

She looked not favourably upon me 
A cloud hung upon her brow at heres. 
trance: but as ſhe was going to anlver 
me, a (till greater folemnity took pol. 
ſeſſion of her charming features, 

Your air, and your countenance, my 
© beloved creature, are not propitious i 
© me. Let me beg of you, betore yo 
« ſpeak, to forbear all further recrin 
nations: for already I have fuch i 
© ſenſe of my vileneſs to you, that | 
© know not how to bear the reproache 
© of my ewn mind.” : 

J have been endeavouring, ' ſad I, 


A 


obtain a compoſure which I nevermr 
expected to ſee you in. How long | 
© may enjoy it, 1 cannot tell. but! 
© hope I ſhall be enabled to ſpeak to! 
« without that vehemence which | - 
© prefled yeſterday, and could note, 
„ | 

« After a pauſe, (for I was albati% 
tion) thus the proceeded : 

© It is eaſy tor me, Mr. Lovelace, ® 
© ſee that further violences are intent 
© me, if I comply not with your pups 


6 whatever ; g will ſuppok 
whatever they are. 1 * 
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them to be what you ſo ſolemnly pro- | as my word. I thought I had killed 
' « feſs they are. But I have told you as | my conſcience, as I told thee, Belford, 
« ſolemnly, my mind, that I never mi, | ſome time ago. But conſcience, I find, 
« that l never can, be yours; nor if fo, | though it may be temporarily ſtifled, - 
«any man's upon earth. All venge- | cannot die; and when it dare not ſpeak 
« ance, nevertheleſs, for the wrongs you | aloud, will whiſper. And at this in- 
have done me, I diſclaim. I want but | ſtant, I thought I felt the revived var- 
« to flide into ſome obſcure corner, to | leteſs (on but a flight retrograde motion) 
* hide myſelf from you, and from every- | writhing round my pericardium like a 
one, who once loved me. The dehre ſerpent ; and in the action ot a dying one 
© lately ſo near my heart, of a recon- (collecting all it's force into it's head) fix 
« ciliation with my friends, is much abat- ] it's plaguy fangs into my heart. 3 
ed. They ſhall not receive me now, She helitated, and looked down as if 
« if they would. Sunk in my own eyes, | -irreſolute. And this ſet my heart up at 
«] now think myſelf unworthy of tneir | my mouth. And believe me, I had 
« favour. In the anguiſh of my foul, | inſtantly popt in upon me, in imagina- 
therefore, I conjure you, Lovelace,“ tion, an old fpectacled parſon, with a 
[tears in her eyes] / ro leave me to my | white ſuplice thrown over a black habit, 
fate. In doing ſo, you will give me | [ A fit emblem of the halcyon office, 
a pleaſure, the higheſt I now can | which, under a benign appearance, 
know.“ often introduces a lite of ſtorms and 
« Whither, my deareſt life ; tempeſts ] whining and ſnuffling through 
No matter Whither. I will leave to | his noſe the irrevocable ceremony. 
$ Providence, when I am out of this | I hope, now, my dear life,“ ſaid I, 
© houſe, the direction of my future ſteps. | ſnatching her hand, and preſling it to 
©1 am ſenſible enough of my deſtitute | my lips, that vour filence bodes me 
condition. I know that I have not | good. Let me, my belovedereature, 
nov a friend in the world. Even Miſs | have but your tactt conſent; and this 
Howe has given me up—or you are— f moment I will ſtep out and engage a 
But I would fain keep my temperl— | © miniſter.” And then I promiſed how 
© By your means I have loſt them all- | much my whole future life ſhould be 
And you have been a barbarous ene- | devoted to her commands, and that I 
my to to me. You know you have.“ would make her the beſt and tendereft 
She pauſed. ot huſbands. 
i could not ſpeak. At laſt, turning to me, I have told 
The evils J have ſuffered,” proceed- | © you my mind, Mr. Lovelace, ſaid ſhe. 
ed ine, [turning from me] however | © Think vou, that 1 could thus ſolemn- 
© irreparable, are but temporary evils. | * ly—? There the ſtopt ! I am too much 
Leave me to my hopes of being enabled in yuur power,“ proceeded ſhe; * your 
*to obtain the Divine furgivenels, for “ priſoner, rather than a perſon free te 
* the offence I have been drawn in to | © chuſe for mylelf, or to ſay what I will 
give to my parents, and to virtue; that | * door be—But, as a teſtimony that you 
%, may avoid the evils that are more | mean me well, let me inſtantly quit 
* than temporary. This is now all I have Þ * this houſe; and I will then give you 
*to with for. And what is it that I de- | © ſuch an anſwer in writing, as beſt be- 
mand, that I have not a right to, and fits my unbhappy circumſtances.? 
* from which it is an illegal violence to And imagineſt thou, faireſt,“ thought 
* withold me ?? I, that tus will go down witha Love- 
It was impoſſible for me, I told her | © lace? Thou oughteſt to have known 
plainly, to comply. I beſought her to | * that free-livers, like miniſters of ſtate, 
give me her hand as this very day. I | © never part with a power put into their 
cold not live without her. 1 commu- {| © hands, without an equivalent of twice 
mcated to her my lord's illneſs, as a | © the value.“ 
reaſon why J wiſhed not to ſtay for her | f pleaded, that if we joined hands 
uncle's anniverſary. I beſought her to | this morning, (it not, to-morrow; it not; 
bleſs me with her conſent; and after the I on Thurſday, her uncle's birth-day, and 
ceremony was paſſed, to accompany me | :n lus preſence) and afterwards, as I 
down to Berks. And thus, my deareſt | had propoſed, fet out for Berks; we 
' life,” laid I, © will you be freed from a | thould, ot courſe, quit this houſe ; and, 
houſe, to which you have conceived ſo | on our return to town, ſhould have in 
great an antipathy.” | readineſs the houſe 1 was in treaty for. 
This, thou wilt own, was a princely She anſwered me not, but with tears 
offer. And I was retolved to be as good | and ſighs; fond of belie ving what I hoped, 
IP | I imputed 
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I imputed her filence to the modeſty of 
her ſex. The dear creature, (thought 
I) ſolemaly as ſhe began with me, is 
* ruminating, in a ſweet ſuſpence, how 
© to put into fit words the r pur- 
* pofes of her condeſcending heart. But, 
looking in her averted face with a ſooth- 
wag gentleneſs, I plainly perceived, that 
it was reſentment, and not baſhfulnels, 


that was „ her boſom. 


At laſt, ſhe broke ſilence “ I have 


no patience,” ſaid ſhe, * to find myſelf 


©aflave, a priſoner, in a vile houſe— 
« Tell me, Sir, in ſo many words tell 
me, whether it be, or be not, your in- 
© tention to permit me to quit it ?—To 
© permit me the freedom which is my 
6 birehright as an Englifh ſubject ?? 

«© Will not the conſequence of your 


ede parture hence be that I ſhall loſe you 


© for ever, Madam ?—And can I bear 


© the thoughts of that?“ 


She flung from me—* My ſoul dif- 
© dains to hold parley with thee,* were 
her violent words—But I threw myſelf 
at her feet, and took hold of her reluct- 
ant hand, and began to imprecate, to 
vow, to promiſe - But thus the paſſion- 
ate beauty, interrupting me, went on 

CT am fick of thee, MAN !—One con- 
© tinned (tring of vows, oaths, and pro- 
© teſtations, varied only. by time and 
© place, fills thy mouth! Why detain- 
© eſt thou me? My heart riſes againſt 
* thee, O thou cruel implement of my bro- 
© ther's cauſeleſs vengrance—All I beg of 
« thee, is, that thou wilt remit me the 
© future part of my father's dreadful 
* curſe! The temporary part, baſe and 
4 ungratefu] as thou art] thou haſt com- 
© pleated}? | | 

| was ſpeechleſs !-—Well I might !— 
Her brother's implement! — James Hay - 
fowe's implement !--Zounds, Jack ! what 
words were theſe ! 

I let go her ſtruggling hand, She 
took two or three turns crofs the room, 
her whole haughty ſoul in her air. Then 
approaching me, but in ſilence, turning 
from me, and again to me, in a milder 
voice—* 1 ſee thy confuſion, Lovelace. 
Or is it thy remorſe ?—l have but one 
© requeſt to make thee—The requeſt ſo 
© often repeited—T hat thou wilt this 
moment permit me to quit this houſe. 
Adieu, then, let me ſay, for ever adieu! 
© And mayeſt thou enjoy that kappineſs 
in this world, which thou haſt robbed 
me of; as thou haſt of every friend I 
© have in it l* 

And ſaying this, away ſhe lang, leav- 
ing me in a confuſion fo great, that I 
knew not Wiuat to think, ſay, or do. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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But Dorcas ſoon rouzed me. Dy 
6 you know, Sir, running in Haſtil 
* that my lady is gone down ſtairs "” 

No, ſure!'——And down 1 flew, ang 
found her once more at the ſtreet-door 
contending with Polly Horton to get 
out. 


She ruſhed by me into the fore. t. 


lour, and flew to the window, and xt, 
_ ted 2 more to throw up the 
ſaſn . Goo ople ! Good 
cried ſhe. oY oy, 

I caught her in my arms, and lifted 
her from the window. But being afraid 
of hurting the charming creature, 
(charming in her very rage) ſhe fd 
through my arms on the floor.—+ Let 
me die here! Let me die here l' were 
her words; remaining jointleſs and im. 
moveable, till Sally and Mrs. Sinclair 
hurried in. 

She was viſibly terrified at the ſght 
of the old wreich; while I (ſincerely 
affected) appealed, * Bear witneſs, Mrs. 
Sinclair !-—Bear witneſs, Miſs Mar. 
tin !— Miſs Horton !—Every-one bear 
© witneſs—that I offer not violence th 
this beloved creature!“ 

She then found her feet“ O houſe, 
[loking towards the windows, and all 
round her, O houſe ] contrived on pur. 


 Epole for my ruin!“ ſaid ſhe—* But le 


not that woman come into my prefence 

Nor that Miſs Horton neither, who 
would not have dared to controul me, 
had ſhe not been a baſe one! 

Hoh, Sir — Hoh, Madam !* voci- 
ferated the old dragon, her arms kem- 
boed, and, flouriſhing with one foot to 
the extent of her petticoats— What 
© ado*'s here about nothing !-— 1 never 
© knew ſuch work 1a my lite, between a 
© chicken of a gentleman, and atyger of 
a lady!“ 

She was viſibly affrighted : and up- 
ſtairs ſhe haſtened. A bad woman 15 
certainly, Jack, more terrible to het 
own ſex, than even a bad man. 

I followed her up. She ruſhed by 
her own apartment into the dining- 
room: no terror can make her forget 
her punctilio. 

To recite what paſſed there of invec- 
tive, exclamations, threatenings, even 
of her own life, on one ſide; of expot- 
tulations, ſupplications, and ſometimes 
menaces, on the other; would be too 
affecting; and, after my particularity 
in like ſcenes, theſe things may as well 
be imagined as expreiſed.. 

I will therefore only mention, that, 


( 
\ 
1 
1 
| 
| 


at length, I extorted a conceſſion from 
her. She had reaſon to thiuk it _ 


have 


* 


OR, T 


a worſe for her on the ſpot, if 
_— not made it. It was, That ſhe - 
| ould endeavour to make herſelf eaſy, till 
fie ſao what next Thurſday, her uncle's birth- 

tay, would produce. But O that it were 
not a lin, ſhe paſſionately exclaimed on 
making this poor conceſſion, to put an 
end to her own life, rather than yield to 
give me but that aſſurance | 

This, however, ſhews me, that ſhe 
is aware, that the reluctantly-given af- 
ſurance may be fairty conſtrued into a 
matrimonial expectation on my fide. 
| And if the will ow, even now, look 
forward, I think, from my heart, that 
| will put on her livery, and wear it for 
ſes: 
| What a ſituation am I in, with all my 
curſed inyentions! 1 am 2 con- 
founded, and aſhamed of myſelf, upon 
the whole. To take ſuch pains to be a 
villain But wa the fiftreth time) let 
me aſk thee, who would have thought, 
that there had been ſuch a woman in 
the world ?—Nevertheleſs, ſhe had beſt 
take care, that ſhe carries not her obſti- 
nacy much farther. She knows not 
what revenge for lighted love will make 
me do. 

The buſy ſcenes I have juſt paſſed 
through, have given emotions to my 
heart, which will not be quieted one 
while. My heart, I ſee (on re- peruſ- 
ing what I have written) has communi- 
cated it's tremors to my fingers; 'and 
in ſome places the characters are ſo in- 
diſtinct and unformed, that thou'lt 
hardly be able to make them out. But 
if one haif of them only is intelligible, 
that will be enough to expoſe me to thy 
contempt, for the wretched hand 1 have 
made of my plots and contrivances—. 
But ſurely, Jack, I have gained ſome 
ground by this promiſe. 

And now, one word to the aſſurances 
thon ſendeſt me, that thou haſt not be- 
trayed my ſecrets in relation to this 
charming creature. Thou mighteſt have 
ſpared them, Belford. My ſuſpicions 
held no longer than while I wrote about 
them. For well | knew, when allow 
ed myſelf time to think, that thou hadſt 
no principles, no virtue, to be miſled by. 
A great deal of ſtrong envy, and a little 
ot weak pity, 1 knew to be thy motives. 
Thon couldft not provoke my anger, 
and my compaſſion thou ever hadſt; and 
art now more eſpecially entitled to it; 
becauſe thay art a pitiful fellow. 

\ Alithy new expoſtulations in my be- 


py behalt, I will anſwer when I ſee 
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LETTER IX. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. | 
THURIDAY Neur. 
ONFOUNDEDLY out of hu- 
mour with this perverſe woman! 
Nor wilt thou blame me, if thou art 
my friend. She regards the conceſſion 
ſhe made, as a conceſſion extorted from 
her : and we are but juſt where we were 
before the made it. 

With great difficulty I prevailed upon 
her to favour me with her company for 
one halt-hour this evening. The neceſ- 
ſity I was under to go down to M. Hall, 
was the ſubject I wanted to talk upon. 

I told her, that as ſhe had been fo 
good as to promiſe, that ſhe would en- 
deavour to make herſelf eaſy till ſhe faw 
the Thnrſdoy in next week over, I 
hoped that ſhe would not ſcruple to ob- 
lige me with her word, that I ſhonld 
-—- agg here at my return from M. 
Hall. 

Indeed ſhe would make me no ſuch 
promiſe. 
mentioned to me,” ſaid ſhe: yon 
* know it was not. And do you think 
* that I would have given my conſent to 
* my impriſonment in it | 

i was plagnily nettled, and diſap- 
pointed too. * It go not, down to M. 
„Hall, Madam, you'll have no ſcruple 
* to ſtay here, I ſuppoſe, till Thurſday 
is over ?? | 

* If I cannot help myſelf, 1 muſt— 
But I inſiſt upon being permitted to go 
© out of this houſe, whether you leave it 
or not.“ 

Well, Madam, then Iwill comply 
* with your commands. And I go out 
* this very evening 1n queſt of lodgings 
* that you ſhall have no ohjections to.“ 

* 1 will have no lodgings of your pro- 
© viding, Sir—l will go to Mrs. Moore's, 
© at Hampſtead.” 

Mrs. Moore's, Madam ?—T have no 
© objection to Mrs. Moore's— But will 
© you give me your promiſe, to admit 
© me there to your preſence ?® _ 

As I do here—Whea I cannot help 
60.” 

© Very well, Madam—Will you be 
* ſo good as to let me know, what you 
intend by your promiſe to make yours 
© felf eaſy P 

© To endeauour, Sir, to make myſelf 
© eaſy—were the words! 

e Ti! you ſaw what next Thurſday would 
produce P | 

* Aſk me no queſtions that may en» 

| | * ſnare 


Nothing of this houſe was 
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704 
© ſnare me. I am too fincere for the 
© company I am in.“ 

© Let me aſk you, Madam, what 
£ meant you, when you ſaid, that, were 
* it not a ſin, you would die before you 
gave me that aſſurance ?* 8 

She was indignantly ſilent. 

« You thought, Madam, you had 
given me room to hope your pardon 
*by it?” | 

When I think I ought toanſwer you 
© with patience, I will ſpeak.” 

© Do you think yourſelf in my power, 
£ Madam? 

If I were not—? And there ſhe ſtopt. 

© Deareſt creature, ſpeak out—lI be- 
© ſeech you, deareſt creature, ſpeak 
„„ 

She was ſilent; her charming face all 
in a glow. 

Have you, Madam, any reliance 
© upon my honour ?? 

Still ſilent. | 

© You hate me, Madam! You deſpiſe 
© me more than you do the moſt odious 
of God's creatures | 

© You ought to deſpiſe me, if I did 
not.“ | 

© You ſay, Madam, von are in a bad 
© houſe. ,You have no reliance upon my 
* honour—You believe you cannot avoid 
« me 5 

She aroſe. I beſeech you, let me 
© withdraw.” 

I ſnatched her hand, riſing, and preſſ- 


_ edit firſt to my lips, and then to my 


heart, in wild diſorder. She might have 
felt the bounding miſchief ready to burſt 
it's bars—* You hall go—To your own 
apartment, if you pleaſe—But, by the 
great God of Heaven, I will accom- 
* pany you thither Þ 
She trembled — Pray, pray, Mr. 

© Lovelace, don't terrify me ſo!' 
« Be ſeated, Madam! I beleect; you, 


© be ſeated !? 


©F will ſit down.” 

Do then. — All my ſoul in my eyes, 
and my heart's blood throbbing at my 
fingers ends. | 

«I will—I will—You hurt me—Pray, 


Mr. Lovelace, don't—dow't trighten 


me ſo. Anddown ſhe fat, trembling ; 
my hand ſtill graſping her's. 

I hung over her throbbing boſom, 
and putting my other arm round her 
waiſt —* And you ſay, you hate me, 
Madam And you fay you deſpiſe me 
* —And you ſay, you promiſe me noth- 
Ng —_— 


© Yes, yes, did promiſe you—Let 


me not be held down thus—You.ſes | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


©1 fat down when you bid me—wh. 
[ſtruggling] „need you hold me 4 
thus ?—1 did promiſe to endeavour to be 
© eaſy till Thurſday was ober But you 
* won't let me How can I be eaſy} 
Pray, let me not be thus terrified.” 

* And what, Madam, meant you þ 
* your promiſe? Did you mean -2ny, 
thing in my favour?— You defigned 
that I ſhould, at that time, int you 

did. Did you mean any-thing in m 
* favour, Madam ?— Did you intend, 
© that I ſhould think you did? 

© Let go 'my hand, Sir—Take away 
© your arm _ about me'—{ſtruggling 
« yet trembling] * Why do you gaze uty 
© meſo © amen 
© Anſwer me, Madam Did ycu mean 

* any-thing in my favour by your pro- 
© miſe ?? 

* Let me not be thus conſtrained to 
canſwer.? 

Then pauſing, and gaining more ſpi. 
rit, Let me go,“ ſaid ſhe: I am but 
a woman—but a week woman — But 
my lite is in my own power, though my 
« perſon is not—I will not be thus con. 
© ſtrained.“ 

You ſhall not, Madam,“ quitting 
her hand, bowing ; but my heart at my 
mouth, and hoping farther provocation, 

She aroſe, and was hurrying away, 

© I purſue you not, Madam—1 will 
© try your generolity.——Stop — Return 

. © — This moment ſtop, return, if Ma. 
dam, you would not make me deſpe. 
6 rate.” 


—* O Lovelace l How, how, have l 
« deferved- 

© Be pleaſed, deareſt angel, to return. 

She came back—But with declared re. 
luëtance; and unputing her compliance 
to terror. | 

Terror, Jack, as I have heretofore 
found out, though I have ſo little be- 
netited by the diſcovery, muſt be my 


thing elle will do with the inflexible 
charmer. | 

She ſeated herſelf over-againſt me; 
extremely diſcompoſed—But indigna- 
tion had a. viſible predominance in her 
teatures, | 

was going towards her, witha coun- 
tenance intendedly changed to love and 


my words, in the tendereſt accent: 
but, riſing up, ſhe inſiſted upon my be- 
ing ſeated at a diſtance from her. 


the table, to my extended hand; to 5 
2 


She ſtopt at the door; burſt into tears . 


reſort, it ſhe make it necefſary—No- 


ſoftneſs: * Sweeteſt, deareſt angel, were. 


I obeyed—and begged her hand over , 
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as 1 ſaid, if in any - thing ſhe would oblige 
me—But nothing gentle, ſoft, or af- 
fectionate, would do. She refuſed me 
her hand! - Was ſhe wiſe, Jack, to con- 
arm to me, that nothing but terror 
would do ? 

Let me only know, Madam, if your 
© promiſe to,endeavour. to wait with pa- 
tie ice the event of next Thurſday, 
meant me favour ?? 

Po you expect any voluntary favaur 
from one to whom you give not a tree 
© choice ?? 

Do you intend, Madam, to honour 
eme with your hand, in your uncle's 
« preſence, or do you not?? 

« My heart and my hand fhill never 
Abe ſeparated, Why, think you, did 


{1 {tand in oppoſition to the will of my 


« beſt, my natural friends?“ 

©] know what you mean, Madam— 
«Am then as hateful to yon as the vile 
 Sulmes ?? | 

«Aſk me not ſuch a queſtion, Mr, 
O Lovelace,” | 

I nuff be anſwered,” Am I as hateful 
to von as the vile Solmes ?? 

« Why do you call Mr. Solmes vile?“ 

© Don't zou think him fo, Madam?“ 

Why thould 1? Did Mr. Solmes 
Fever do vilely by me?“ 2 

Peareſt creature! don't diſtract me 
by hateful compariſons! And perhaps 
by a more hateful preference.” 

© Don't van, Sir, put queſtions to me, 
that you know I will anſwer truly, 
(though my anſwer were ever ſo much 
© to enrage vou.“ | 

© My heart, Madam, my foul is all 
{yours at preſent, But you muſt give 
' me hope, that your promiſe, in your 
own conſtruction, binds yon, no ncw 
* cauſe to the contrary, to be mine on 
Ihurlday. How elfe can I leave you ?' 

Let me go to Hampftead; and truſt 
"tomy favour.? 

' May 1 truſt to it ?-Say, only, may I 

truſt to it ?? | 

How will you truſt to it, if you ex- 
*tort an an{wer to this queſtion ?? 

Say only, deareſt creature, ſay only, 
* nay 1 truſt to your favour, if you go to 
* Hampſtead ?? 
„Hos dare you, Sir, if I myſt ſpeak 

out, expect a promiſe of favour from 
me — What a mean creature mult you 
' think me, after the ungrateſul bafe- 

neſs to me, were I to give you ſuch a 
* promiſe ?? 
f Then ſtanding up, Thou haſt made 

me, O vileſt of men!” (her hands 
clalpech, and a face crimſoned over with 
ind nation] * ar inmate of the vileſt of 
No, 54. | = = 


© houſes—Nevertheleſs, while 1 am in it, 
© I ſhall have a heart incapable of any- 
© thing but abhorrence of that and of 
Cthee 
And round her looked the angel, and 
opens me, with fear in her ſweet aſpect 
of the conſequence of her free declara- 
tion—But what a devil muſt IL have been, 
| who love bravery in a man, had I not 
been more ſtruck with admiration of her 
fortitude at the initant, than ſimulated 
by revenge?! , 
© Noblett of creatures! - And do yon 
think I can leave you, and my intereſt 
in ſuch an excellence, precarious ? 


© No promiſe! No hope If you make 


© me not deſperate, may lightning blaſt 
me, if I do you not all the juſtice 'tis 
© in my power to do you!” | 

© It you have any intention to oblige 
© me, leave me at my own liberty, and 
© let me not be detained in this abomi- 
© nable houſe. To be conſtrained as I 
© have been conſtrained! To be ſtopt 
© by your vile agents! 'To be brought 
© up by force, and be bruiſed in my 
* own defence againſt ſuch illegal vio- 
© lence! —1 dare to die, Lovelace—And 
« the who fears not death, 15 not to be 
© intimidated into a meanneſs unworthy 
© of her heart and principles ! 

* Wonderful creature! But why, 
Madam, did you lead me to hope for 


© ſomething favourable for next Thurſ-' 


© day ?—Once more, make me not def. 
perate— With all your magnanimity, 
glorious creature?” [I was more thaa 
half frantick, BelfordJ © You may, you 
© may—But do not, do not make me 
© brutally threaten you—Do not, do not 
make me defperafe!* 

My aſpect, I believe, threatened ſtill 
more than my words. I was rifing— 
She aroſe—* Mr. Lovelace, be pacified— 
© You are even more dreadful than the 
© Lovelace 1 have long dreaded—Let 
© me retire I alk your {eave to retire— 
© You really frighten me—Yet I give 
vou no hope—From my heart I 
Cab—— | | 

Say not, Madam, you abhor me. 
© You mnſt, for your own ſake, conceal 
© your haired—At leaſt not ayow it.?. I 
ſeized her hand. | 

Let me retire—Let me retire,” ſaid 
ſhe—in a manner ont of breath.” 

«[ will only foy, Madam, that T re- 
fer myſelf to your generoſity. My heart 
is not to be truſted at this inſtant. As 
ca mark of my ſubmilliva to your will, 
© you ſhall, Vu pleaſe, withdraw—But 
will not yo to M. Hall—Live or die 
amy Lord M. I will not go to M. Halt 
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But will attend the effect of your 
*promiſe. Remember, Madam, you 
have promiſed to endeavour to make 
* yourſelf eaſy, till you ſee the event of next 
* Thurſday—Next Thurſday, remember, 
your uncle comes up, to ſee us married 
* —That's the event—You think ill of 
your Lovelace—Do not, Madam, fuf- 
fer your own morals to be degraded 
by the infection, as you called it, of his 
example.“ 

Away flew the charmer with this half. 

ermiſſion And no doubt thought that 

e had an eſcape—nor without reaſon. 

I knew not for half an hour what to 
do with myſelf, Vexed at the heart, 
nevertheleſs, (now ſhe was from me, 
and when 1 reflected upon her hatred 
of me, and her defiances) that I ſuffer- 
ed myſelf to be fo over-awed, checked, 
reſtrained—— = 

And now I have written thus far, 
(and of courſe recollected the whole of 
our converſation) I am more and more 
incenſed againſt myſelf. 

But Iwill go down to theſe women— 
133 ſuffer myſelf to be laughed at 

y them. 

Devil fetch them, they pretend to 
know their own ſex. Sally was a woman 
well educated— Polly alfo— Both have 
read— Both have ſenſe Of parentage 
not mean Once modeſt both Still they 
ſay had been modeſt, but for me Not 
entirely indelicate now ; though too lit- 
tle nice for my perſonal intimacy, loth 
as they both are to have me to think ſo 
— The old one, too, a woman of family, 
though thus (from bad inclination as 
well as at firſt from low circumſtances) 
miſerably ſunk :»-and hence they all 
pretend to remember what once they 
were; and vouch for' the inclinations 
and hypocriſy of the whole ſex, and 
wiſh for nothing ſo ardently, as that 1 
will leave the perverſe lady to their ma- 
nagement, while 4 am gone to Berk. 
ſhire : undertaking' abſolutely for her 
humility and paſliveneſs on my returu; 
and continually boaſting ef the many 
perverſe creatures whom they have 
obliged to draw in their traces. 

I aM juſt come from theſe ſorce- 
refles. | 

I was forced totake the mother down ; 
for the began with her Hoh, Sir with 
me; and to catechize and upbraid me, 
witli as much inſolence as if I owed her 
nioney. | 

I made her fly the pit at laſt. Strange 
wiſhes wiſhed we againſt each other, at 
her quitting it——* What were they?” 


; 


| 


—ͤ— —1ä—. 
In tell thee——She wiſhed me mar. 
ried, and to be jealous of my wife; ang 
my heir-apparent the child of another 
man. I waxeven with her with a ven. 
geance. And yet thou wilt think that 
could not well be.—“ As how A. 
how, Jack !—Why, I wifhed her con. 
{cience come to life And I know by 
the gripes mine gives me every half. 
hour, that ſhe would then hav? a curſed 
time of it. 

Sally and Polly gave themſelves high 
airs too. Their firſt favours were throw 
at me: ¶ Women to boaſt of thoſe favours 
which they were as willing to impart, 
firſt forms all the difficulty with them! 
as I to receive ] I was upbraided with 
ingratitude, daſlardice and all my diff. 


culties with my angel charged upon my. - 


ſelf, for want of following my blows; 
and fer leaving the proud lady miſtre(; 
of her own will, and nothing to reha 
herſelf with. And all agreed, that the 
arts uſed againſt her on a certain occa- 
ſion, had too high an operation for them 
or me to judge what her will would hare 
been in the arduous trial. And then 
they blamed one another: as I curled 
them all. 

They concluded, that T ſhould cer. 
tainly marry, and be a loft man. And 
Sally on this occaſion, with an affected 
and malicious laugh, ſnapt her finger; 
at me, and pointing two of each hand 
torkedly at me, bid me remember th: 
lines I once ſhewed her, of my favoume 
Jack Dryden, as ſhe always tamiliarly 
calls that celebrated poet— 


© We women to new jays unſeen may move: 

© There are no prints left in the paths of love, 

All goods beſides by publick marks ar 
known: | 

© But thoſe men moſt deſire to keep, hav 
none.“ 


This infernal implement had the con- 


fidence further, to hint, that when 4 
wite, ſome other man would not find 
half the difficulty with my angel, that! 
had found. Confidence indeed !—But 
yet, I muſt ſay, that this dear creature 
is the only woman in the world of whom 
I ſhould not be jealous. And yet, 13 
man gives himſelf up to the company * 
theſe devils, they never let him ref, till 
he either ſuſpects or hate his wite. 

But a word or two of other matter, 
if poſſible. 

Methinks I long to know how cauſes 
go at M. Hall, I have another private 


intimation, that the old peer is is ths 


hat to de with 
Yet W its 


greateſt danger. 
I mult go down. 
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this lady the mean while !— Theſe curſed 
women are fall of cruelty and enter- 
prize. She will never be eaſy with them 
in my abſence. They will have provo- 
cation and pretence therefore. But woe 
be to them, 1f——- 

vet what will vengeance do, after an 
:nſult committed? The two nymphs 
will have jealous rage to goad them on 
And what will withold a jealous and 
Aready-ruined woman? 

To let her go elſewhere; that cannot 
de done. I am ftill reſolved to be ho- 
neſt, if ſhe'll give me hope: if yet ſhe'll 
{it me be honeſt.— But I ſee how ſhe'l] 
he, after the contention ſhe will certain- 
ly have between her reſentment, and 
the terror ſhe had reaſon for from our 
jut converſation—$S0 let this ſubject reſt 
till the morning. And to the old peer 
once more. 4 

| ſhall have a good deal of trouble, I 
reckon, though no ſordid man, to be 
decent on the expected occaſion. Then 
how to act (1 who am no hypocrite) in 
the days of condolement 1 What farces 
have I to go through; and to be a prin- 
cipal actor in them! I'll try to think of 
my own latter end; a grey beard, and a 
gracelels heir; in order to make me 
ſerious: 

Thou, Belford, knoweſt a goed deal 
of this ſort of grimace; and canſt help 
4 ay heart to a little of the diſmal. But 
then every feature of thy face is cut out 
for it. My heart may be touched, per- 
laps, ſooner than thine; for, believe 
me or not, I have a very tender one. 
But then, no man looking in my face, 
be the occaſion for grief ever ſo great, 
will believe that heart to be deeply diſ- 
treſled. 

All is placid, eaſy, ſerene, in my coun- 
tenance. Sorrow cannot fit half an hour 
together upon it. Nay, I believe, that 
Lord Mus recovery, ſhould it happen, 
would not affect me above a quarter of 
an hour. Only. the new. ſcenerv, (and 
the pleaſure of aping an Heraclitus to 
the family, while I am a Democritus 
among my private friends) or 1 want 
nothing that the old peer can leave me. 
Wherefore then ſhould grief ſadden an 


tures as mine? 


Bnt as for thine, were there murder 
committed in the ſtreet, and thou wert 
gut paſſing by, the murderer even in 
ght, the purſuers would quit iim, and 
lay hold of thee; and thy very looks 
would hang, as well as apprehend thee. 
But one word to buſineſs, Jack. Whom 


30 , 4 
"euielt thou with for thy blacks tw Wert 
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Utort ſuch blythe, ſuch jocund, fea- 


thou well uſed ?--I ſhall want a plaguy 
parcel of them. For I intend to make 


every ſoul of the family mourn—Outfides 
if not in. 


LETTER X. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD,. 


ESQ, 

JUNE 23, FRIDAY MORNING, 

Went out early this morning, on a 
deſign that I know not yet whether 

E ſhall or ſhall not purſue ; and on my 
return found Simon Parſons, my lord's 
Berkſhire bailiff, (juſt before arrived) 
waiting for me with a meſſage in form, 


ſent by all the family, to preſs me to go 


down, and that at my lord's particular 
defire; who wants to ſee me before he 
dies. | 

Simon has brought my lord's cha- 
riot-and-fix [Perhaps my own by this 
time] to carry me down. I have ordered 
it to be in readineſs by four to-morrow 
morning. The cattle ſhall ſmoke for 
the delay ; and by the reſt they'll have 
in the interim, will be better able to 
bear it. 

I am ſtill reſolved upon matrimony, 
if my fair perverſe if of me. 
But, if ſhe will not—why then I mult 
give an uninterrupted hearing, not to 
ec conſcience, but to theſe women be- 
ow. 

Dorcas had acquainted her lady with 
Simon's arrival and errand. My beloved 


had deſired to ſee him. But my coming 


in prevented his attendance on her, 
juſt as Dorcas was inſtrutting him what 
queſtions he ſhould not anſwer to, that 


might be aſked of him. 


am to be admitted to her preſence 
immediately, at my repeated requeſt. 
Surely the acquiſition in view will help 
me to make up all wich her, She is juſt 
gone up to the dining- room. 


NoTHIiNG will do, Jack! —T can 
procure no favour from her, though ſte 
has obtained trom me the point-which 
ſhe had ſet her heart upon. 

I will give thee a brief account ot 


what paſſed between us. 


I firſt propoſed inſtant marriage ; and 
this in the moſt fervent manner: but 
was denied as fexvently. 

Would ſhe be pleaſed to aſſure me, 
that ſhe would ſtay here only till Tueſ- 
day morning? I would but juſt go down 
and fee how my lord was—To know 
whether he had any thing particular to 
ſay, or enjoin me, while yet he was ſen- 


| ible, — he was very earneſt to ſee me 


4 Perhaps 
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HARLO WE; 


Perhaps I might be up on Sunday 


* Concede in ſomething !—I beſeech 
you, Madam, ſhew me ſome little con- 
*{ideration.”? 

* Why, Mr. Lovelace, muſt I be de- 


 *termined by your motions ?—Think 


* yon, that I will voluntarily give a 
* ſanction to the impriſonment of my 
* perſon? Of what importance to me 
* onght-to be your ſtay or your return?” 

* Grve a ſanction to the impriſonment of 
your perſon! Do you think, Madam, 
© that I fear the law?“ 

I might have ſpared this fooliſh queſ- 
tion of defiance: but my pride would 
not let me. I thought ſhe threatened 


me, Jack. 


*I don't think you fear the law, Sir. 
* You are too brave to have any regard 
* either to moral or divine ſanctions.” 

„is well, Madam. But aſk me 
any thing I can do tc oblige you; and 
* I will oblige you, though in nothing 
will yon oblige me.“ . 

« Then I aſk yon, then I requeſt of 
© you, to let me go to Hampſtead.” 

I pauſed—and at laſt—* By my foul 
you ſhall—This very moment 1 will 
«© wait upon you, and fee you fixed 
there, if you'll promiſe me your hand 
* on Thurſday in the preſence of your 
uncle.“ 

want not you to ſee me fixed. I 
« will promiſe nothing.” 

Take care, Madam, that you don't 
« let me ſee, that I can have no reliance 
upon your future favour.” 


— 


© [ have been uſed to be threatened by 


you, Sir—But 1 will accept of your 
* company'to Hampſtead—1 will be ready 
to go in a quarter of an hour—My 
* cloaths may be lent after me.” 

« You know the condition, Madam — 
« Next Thurſday.” 

© You dare not truſt——? 

« My infinite demerits tell me, that I 
* ought not—Neverthelefs 1 w/{ contide 


in your generolity—To-morrow morn- . 


ing, (no new carfe ariſing to give rea- 
© fon to the contrary) as early as you 
« pleale you may go to Hampſtead,” 

This ſeemed to oblige her. But yet 
ſhe looked with a face of doubt. 

I will go down to the women, Bel— 
ford. And having no better judges at 
hand, will hear what they ſay upon my 
critical ſituation with this proud beauty, 
who has ſo inſolently rejected a Love. 
lace kneeling at her feet, though making 
an earnelt tender of himſelf tor a hut- 
band, in ſpite of all his prejudices to the 
{tate ot ſhackles, 


LETTER WI” 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
UST come from the women. 

Have I gone fo far, and am l afraid 
to go farther?— Have I not already, a; 
it is evident by her behaviour, ſinneg 
beyond forgiveneſs ?—A woman's tears 
ufed to be to me but as water ſprinkled 
on a glowing fire, which gives it: 
ſiercer and brighter blaze: what de. 
fence has this lady, but her tears and he; 
eloquence? She was before taken at y 
weak advantage, She was inſenfible in 
her moments of trial. Had ſhe been 
ſenſible, ſhe muſt have been ſenſible. 55 
they ſay, The methods taken with her 
have augmented her glory and her pride, 
She has now a tale to tell, that ſhe may 
tell with honour to herſelf.” No accom. 
plice-inclination, She can look me in. 
to confuſion, without being conſcious of 
ſo much as a thought, which the need to 
be aſhamed of. 

This, Jack, is the ſubſtance of the 
women's reaſoning with me. 

To which let me add, that the dear 
creature now ſees the neceſſity I am in 
to leave her. Detecting me is in her 
head. My contrivances are of ſuch a 
nature, that | muſt appear to be the 
moſt odious ot men, if I am detected on 
this ſide matrimony. \ 
promiſed, as thou ſeeſt, that ſhe ſhall 
fer ont to Hampſtead as ſoon as ſhe 
pleaſes in the morning, and that with. 
out condition on her ſide. 

Doſt thou alk, What I meant by this 
promiſe? 

No new cauſe ariſing, was the provilo 
on my fide, thou'lt remember. But 
there a be a new Cauſe. 

Suppoſe Dorcas ſhould drop the pro- 
mitlory-note given her by her lady! 
Servants, eſpecially thoſe who cannot 
read or write, are the molt careleſs peo- 
ple in the world of written papers. Sup 
poſe I take it up ?—at a time, too, that 
1 was determined that the dear creature 
ſhould be her own miſtreſs j—Will nt 
this detection be a new cauſe #—A caule 


that will carry with it” againſt her dle 


appearance of ingratitude! 
That the deſigned it a ſecret to me, dt. 


guest Hr of detection, and indiretiſ | 


ſenſe of guilt. 1 wanted a pretence. Can 
I have a better If I am in a violent 
paſſion upon the detection, is not paſhon 
an univerſally allowed extenuater ot 


violence? Is not every man and won 


obliged to excuſe that fault m another, 


which at times they find attended -n 


And vet I ae 


„ 


I can account now, how it comes 
about, that levers, when their miſtreſſes 
are cruel, run into ſolitude, and diſbur- 
den their minds to flocks and flones + for 
am I not forced to make my complaints 
to thee A 

She claimed the performance of my 
promiſe, the moment ſhe ſaw me, of per- 
mitiing her [haughtily ſhe ſpoke the 
word} to go to Hampfſtead, as ſoon as L 
was gone to Berks. 

Moſt cheerfully I renewed it. 

She dtſired me to give orders in her 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 
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| vernable effects in themſelves? 

* ither and ſiſterhood, fuppole, 
drought to fit in judgment upon the vile 
Locrupted—T he leaſt benefit that mult 
rue from the accidental diſcovery, if 
hot a pretence for perpetraton, [which, 
owerer, may be the caſe] an excuſe 
* renewing my orders for her deten- 
don till my return from M. Hall; {the 
fault her own] and for keeping a ſtricter 
uach over her than“ before; with di- 
tection ta ſend me any letters that may 
de written by her or to her. — And when 
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| return, the devil's in it 1. find not a 
way to make her chuſe lodgings for 
herſelf (ſince theſe are ſo hateful to her) 
that thall anſwer all my purpoſes; and 
vet I no more appear. to. direct her 
choice, than I did before in theſe. 

Thou wilt curſe me, when thou com- 
eſt to this place. I know thou wilt. 
But thinkeſt thou, that, after ſuch a 
(ries of contrivance, I will loſe. this 


TE in.mitable woman for want of a little 


more? A rake's a rake, Jack — And 
what rake is witheld by principle from 
the perpetration of any evil his heart 1s 
et upon, and in which he thinks he can 
ſucceed ?—Beſides, am 1 not in earneſt 
as to marriage ?—Will not the genera- 
lity of the world acquit me, if I do mar- 
1? And what is that injury which a 
eurck-rite will not at any time repair ? 
Is not the cataſtrophe of every ſtory that 
ends in wedlock, accounted happy, be the 
difficulties in the progreſs to it ever 
ſo great ? 

But here, how am I engroſſed by 
this lady, while poor Lord MI. as Si- 
mon tells me, lies groaning in the moit 
dreadtul agonies!—W hat muſt he ſuf. 
er —kleaven relieve him!—l have a 
too compaſſionate heart. And fo would 
the dear creature have found, could I 
have thought that the worſt of ker ſuf- 
terings is equal to the lighteſt of 4is. 1 
mean as to fact; for as to that part of 
hers, which ariſes from extreme ſenſi- 
bility, I know nothing of that; and 
cannot therefore be anſwerable for it. 


LETTER XII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 
Th come trom my charmer. She 

will not ſuffer me to ſay half the 
honeſt heart is ready to overflow with, 
A contounded ſituation that, when a man 
finds limſelf in humour to be eloquent, 
and pathetick at the ſame time, yet can- 
not engage the miltreſs ot his fate to lend 
a ear to his fine ſpeeches, 


obliging, the tender things, which my 


— 


| 


hearing. 

. I ſent for Dorcas and Will. They 
came.—“ Do you both take notice — 
But, perhaps, Sir, I may take you 
* with me that your lady is to be obey- 
*ed inall her commands. She purpoſes 
*to return to Hampſtead as ſoon as I am 
gone - My dear, will you not have a 
© fervant to attend you? 

* 1 ſhall want no ſervant there.“ 

Will you take Dorcas ?? 

* If I ſhould want Dorcas, I can ſen 
for her.“ 

Dorcas could not but ſay, She ſhould 
be very proud— 

Well, well, that may be at my re- 
* turn, if your lady permit—Shall I, my 
dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, and give 
her orders, to the ſame effect, in your 
© hearing ?? 


« | detire not to ſee Mrs. Sinclair; nor 


© any that belong to her,” 

As you pleaſe, Madam.“ 

And then (the ſervants being with- 
drawn) I urged her again for the aſſur- 
ance, that ſhe would meet me at the altar 
on Thurſday next. But to no purpoſe 
— May ſhe not thank herſelt for all that 
may follow ? | 

One favour, however, I would not be 
denied—to be admitted to paſs the even- 
ing with her. ; 

All ſweetneſs and obſequiouſneſs will 
I be on this occaſion. My whole ſoul 
ſhall be poured out to move her to for- 
give me. If ſhe will not, and if the pro- 
miffory-note ſhould fall in my way, m 
revenge will doubtleſs take total poſſeſ- 
ſion of me. 

All the houſe in my intereſt, and eve- 
ry- one in it not only engaging to intimi- 
date and aſſiſt, as occaſion ſhall ofter, but 
taking all their experience upon my ſuc- 
ceſs, it it be not my own fault, what muſt 
be the conſequence ? | 

This, Jack, however, ſhall be her laſt 
trial; and if ſhe behave as nobly in and 
after this ſecond attempt, [ All her ſerſes 
about her} as ſhe has done after the firſt, 
ſhe will come out an angel upon full 

proof, in ſpite of man, woman, and = 
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SSA HARLOWE; 
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vil; then ſhall there be an end of all her 
fufferings. I will then renounce that 
vanquiſked devil, and reform. And if 
any vile machination ſtart up, prefum- 
ing to miflead me, I will fooner ſtab it 
in my heart, as it riſes, than give way 
to it. | | 
A few hours will now decide all. But 
whatever be the evenr, I ſhall be too 
buſy to write again, till I get to M. Hall. 
Mean time I am in ſtrange agitations. 
I muſt ſuppreſs them, if poſſible, before 
x venture into her prefence—My heart 
bounces my boſom from the table. I 
will lay down my pen, and wholly re- 
fgn to it's impulſes, wore 


LETTTR Xi. 


MR., LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 

FRIDAY NIGHT, OR RATHER SAT, 
MORN. 1 O'CLOCK, 
1 Thought I ſhould not have had ei- 
1 ther time or inclination to write an- 
other line before I got to M. Hall. But 
have the firit—muſt find the laſt—ſince 
I can neither ſleep, nor do any- thing but 
write, if't can do that. I am moi cen- 
Foundedly out of humour. The reafon 
let it follow—if it will follow—No pre- 
paration for it, from me. 

I tried by gentlenefs and love to fof- 
tan— What — Marble. A heart inca- 
pable either of love or gentleneſs. Her 
palt injuries for ever in her head. Ready 
te receive a favour; the permiſſion to 
go to Hampſtead ; but neither to deſerve 


it, nor return any. So my ſcheme ot the 


gentle kind was ſoon given over. 

I then wanted to provoke her: like 
a coward boy, who waits for the tirit 
blow before he can perſuade himlelt to 
fight, I halt-challenged her to challenge 
or defy me: ſhe ſeemed aware of her 
danger; and would not directly brave 
my reſentment : but kept ſuch ua middle 
courſe, that I neither could find a pre- 
tence to oftend, nor reaſon to hope : yet 
the believed my tale that her uncle would 


ceme to Kentiſh Town, and feemed not 


to apprehend, that Tomlinfon was an 
impoſtor. \ 
She was very uneaſy, upon the whole, 


in my company: wanted often to break 


trom me: yet ſo held me to my premiſe 
of permitting her to go to Hampſtead, 
that I knew not how to get off it; al- 
though it was impoſſible, in my precari— 
ons htuation with her, to think of per- 
forming it. 


In this fituation ; the women ready to 
alliſt ; and, it I proceeded not, as ready 


» 


to ridicule me; what had I left we but 
to purſne the concerted} ſcheme, and 
feek a pretence to quarret with her 10 
order to revoke my promiſed permiſion 
and to convince her that F would not be 
upbraided as the moſt brutal of raviſh.. 
ers for nothing? 
I had agreed with the women, that i 
I could not find a pretence in her Te. 
ſence to begin my operations, the ho 
ſhonld lie in my way, and I was to pick 
it up, ſoon after her retiring from ne 


(ſo earneſt was fhe to leave me, ſafpet;. 
ing my over-warm behaviour to her, and 
eager graſping of her hand two or three 
times, withr eye-ſtrings, as I felt, on ths 
ſtrain, whiſe her eyes ſhewed unexfnek 
and apprehenſion} that if ſhe actual 
retired for the night, it might be 
chance, whether it would ve exfy t 
come at her again. Loth, therefore, ts 
run ſuch a rifque, I ſtept ont a title . 
ter ten, with intent to alter the precon. 
certed diſpoſition a little; faying I world 
attend her again inſtantiy. But as lu. 
turned J met her at the door, intend. 
ing to withdraw for the night. I could 
not perſnade her to go back: nor hat 
1 preſence of mind (fo full of compli. 
fance as 1 was to her juſt before) to ſay 
her by force: ſo ſhe ſſid through ny 
hands into her own apartment. I had 
nothing to do, therefore,. but to let ny 
former concert take place. 

I ſhould have premiſed (but care not 
for order of time, connexion, or agu. 
thing elſe) that, between eight and nine 
in the evening, another ſervant of Lord 
M. on horſeback came, to deſire me to 
carry down with me Dr. S. the old peer 
having been once (m extrems, as they 
judge he is now) relieved and reprieved 
by him. 1 ſent and engaged the dottor 
to accompany me down; and am to cal 
upon him by four this morning: or the 
devil ſhould have both my lord and the 
doctor, if I'd ſtir till I got all made up. 

Poke thy damned noſe forward into 
the event, if thou wilt—Curſe me i thou 
ſhalt have it till it's proper time and 

lace, And too ſoom then. 

She had hardly got into her chamber, 
but I found a little paper, as I was go 
ing into mine, which I took up; and 
opening it, (for it was carefully pinned 
in another paper) what ſhould it be, bit 
a promiſſory- note, given as a bribe, with 
a turther promiſe oa diamond-ring, t0 
induce Dorcas to favour her mi 
eſcape ? , 

How my temper changed in a mo. 


„ 


| 


ment !—Ring, ring, ring, ring, A 7 
| 


But I began to doubt at near ten o'cluck, + 


r 
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bell, with a violence enough to break 


the ſtring, and as it the houſe were on fire. 
Fyery devil trighted into accive life ; 


Win. — Sir — Sir — Sir! — Eyes gog. 
ling, month diſtended— Bid thedamn'd 
toad Dorcas come hither,” (as 1 ſtood at 
he ſtair-head) in a horrible rage, and 
out of breath, cried J. , ; 

In ſight came the trembling devil 
but ltanqding aloof, from the report made 
her by Will of the paſſion I was in, as 
well as from what ſhe heard. Lp 

Flath came out my ſword immediate- 
Iv ; for | had it ready on—* Curſed, con- 
© founded, villainous, bribery and Cur- 
© raption Þ 

Up runs ſhe to her lady's door, ſcream- 
ing ont fot ſafety and protection. 

«Good your honour,' interpoſed Will, 
t for God's fake -O Lord! O Lord!“ 
receiving a good cuft. ; 

„Take that, varlet, for ſaving the 
ungrate ful wreeck from my vengeance !” 
rech“ J intended to ſay; but it it 
vere ſome other word of like ending, 
zallon muſt be my excuſe. 

Up ran two or three of the liſterhoud 
— What's the matter! — What's the 
matter! = 

H. matter ” (tor ſtill my beloved 
epened not the door; on the contrary, 
drew another bolt) “ This abomrnable 
( Dorcas Call her aunt up! Let her 
e what a traittreſs ſhe has placed about 
me - And let her bring the toad to 
anſwer for herſelf—has taken a bribe, 
W* 2 1roviton for life, to betray her truſt; 
by that means to perpetuate a quarrel 
detu een a man and his wife, and fruſ- 
* tratt for ever all hopes of reconciliati- 
on between us!“ 8 
Let me periſh, Belſchd, if I have pa- 
Vence to proceed with the farce ! 


Ir I muſt reſume, I muſt. 
Up came the aunt puffing and blowing 
a the hoped for mercy, e was not 


is perverſe lady in her life !—Well 
Might ſervants be at the paſs they were, 
Me ſuch ladies as Mrs. Lovelace made 
do conſcience of corrupting them. For 
7 part, ſhe deſired no mercy for the 
Pretch: no niece of hers, if ſhe were not 
| ar to the truſt - But what was the 
100 

dhe was ſhewn the paper. 


| But too evident !—Curſed, curſed 
| toad, devil, jade!” paſſed from each 
Pouth:—And the vileneſs of the cor- 
pied, and the unworthineſs of the cor- 
Wireſs, were inveighed agairiſt, 


the whole houſe in an uproar : up runs 


Fey to it! She never knew ſuch a plot- 


Up we all went, paſſing the lady's 
door into the dininy-room, to proceed 
to trial, | "I 

Stamp, ſtamp, ſtamp up, each on her 
heels; rave, rave, rave, every tongues 

Bring up the creature before us all 
this inſtant 1* 

* And would ſhe have got out of the 
© houſe, ſay you?“ 

Theſe the noiſes, and the ſpeeches, 
as we clattered by the door of the fair 
bribereſs. | 

Up was brought Dorcas (whimper- 
ing) between two, both bawling out 
* You muſt go—You ſhall go— Tis fit 
vou ſhould anſwer for yourſelf—You 
© are a diſcredit to all worthy ſervants,? 
—as they pulled and puſhed her up- 
ſtairs. —She whining—* I cannot ſee his 
© honour—l cannot look fo good and 
* fo generous a gentleman in the face—- 
O how thall I bear my aunt's rav- 
| © ings ?? | | | 
* Come up, and be d—n'd-—Bring 
| © her forward,“ her imperial judge.— 
© What a plague, it is the deteclion, not 
* the crime, that confounds you. Von 

* could be quiet enough for days toge - 
| « ther, as 1 {ee by the date, under the 
© villainy. Tell me, ungrateful devil, 
tell me, who made the firſt advances :? 

© Aye, diſgrace to my family and 
© blood,” cried the old ane—* Tell his 
© honour—7ell the truth !\—-Who made 
© the firit advances *? 

Aye, curſed creature,“ cried Sally, 
© who made the firſt advances ?” 5 

* I have betrayed one truſt already 
© —O let me not betray another !—My 
© lady is a good lady —0 let not ier 
«© {utter ! 

© Tell all you know—Tell the Whole 
„truth, Dorcas,” cried Polly Horton 
His honour loves his lady too well, te 
© make her ſuffer much; little as ſhe re- 
* quites his love” - 

* Every-body ſees that,“ cried Sally 
© Too well, indeed, for his honour, 1 
vas going to ſay.” 

„Till now, I thought ſhe deſerved 


© who the ſuppoſed had orders to watch 
© her ſteps, for fear of another elope- 
© ment! and to impute that precantion 
© to me as a crime Met I muſt love her 
© —Ladics, forgive my weakneſs!“ 

Curle upon my grunaces1—If I have 

tience to repeat them But thou ſhalt 
8 it all- Thou canſt not deſpiſe me 
more than I deſpiſe myſelf! 


— 


Bur ſuppoſe, Sir,” faid Sally, © you 


have my lady and the wenck face te 
3 face! 


© my love—But to bribe a ſervant thus, 
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« face! You ſee ſhe cares not to confeſs. 
0 my carelefſneſs” cried Dorcas— 
© Don't let my poor lady ſufter |—In- 
« deed, if you all knew what I know; 
you would fay her ladyſhip has been 
$ cruelly treated.“ 
See, ſee, lee, ſee!'—repeatedly, every 
one at once“ Only forry for the de- 
© tetron, as your honour {aid—Not tor 


9 | 
Curſed creature!” and © Devilith 


© creature !* from every mouth. 

« Your lady won't—She dare not — 
* come out to ſave you,” cried Sally; 
« though it is more his honour's mercy, 
* than your deſert, if he does not cut 
« your vile throat this inſtant.” * 

© Say,“ repeated Polly, was it your 
< lady, that made the firſt advances, or 
© was it you, you creature?“ 

„If the lady had ſo much honour,” 
bawled the mother, * excuſe me, So— 
« Excuſe me, Sir,*—[ Confound the. old 
wretch ! ſhe had like to have ſaid Son !] 


elf the lady had ſo much honour, as 


we have ſuppoſed, the will appear to 
© vindicate a poor ſervant, miſled, as 


- © the has been, by ſuch large promiſes! 


« —But 1 hope, Sir, you will do them 
«© both juttice: I hope you will!—-Good 
© lack !— Good Jack !1'—clapping her 
hands together—* To grant her every- 
« thing ſhe could aſk—To indulge her 
© in her unworthy hatred to my poor 
innocent houſe !—To let her go to 
„ Hampſtead, though your honour told 
« us, you could get no condeſcenſion 
from her; no, not the leaſt- O Sir— 
« O Sir—l hope—I hope—lt your lady 
« will not come out—lI hope you will 
© find a way to hear this cauſe in her pre- 
© fence. I value not my doors on ſuch 
an occaſion as this. Juſtice I ever 
loved. I deſire you will come at the 
bottom of it in clearance to me. - I'll 
be ſworn I had no privity in this black 
© corruption.” 

Juſt then, we heard the lady's door 
unbar, unlock, unbolt; | 

© Now, Sir! 

Now, Mr. Lovelace!“ 

Now, Sir!“ from every encouraging 
mouth. 

But, O Jack! Jack! Jack! I can write 


no more! 


IF you muſt have it all, you muſt ! 
No, Beltord, ſee us all ſitting in 
judgment, refolved to puniſh the fair 
bribereſs— l, and the mother, the hi- 
therto dreaded mother, the nieces Sally, 
Polly, the traitreſs Dorcas and Mabell, 
a guard, as it were, over Dorcas, that 


ſhe might not run away, and hide he: 
ſelf—AIl pre-determined, and of ,. 
ce/fity pre-determined, from the Keg 
ney I was going to take, and my precz. 
rious ſituation with her And hear by 


. unbolt, unlock, unbar, the door; then 3. 


it proved afterwards, put the key ige 
the lock on the outſide, lock the door 
and put it in her pocket Will I knen 
below, who would give me notice.? 
while we were, all above, ſhe ſhoul} 
miſtake her way, and go down-ftairs, ir. 
ſtead of coming into the dining.roon- 
the ſtreet-doors alſo doubly ſecure? 
and every ſhutter-to the windows round 
the houſe faſtened, that no noiſe 6 
{creeming ſhonld be heard Such u 
the brutal preparation IAnd then 
her ſtep towards us, and inſtantly ſe her 
enter among us, confiding in her oy: 
innocence; and with a m; jeſty in he; 
perſon and manner, that is natura! ts 
her; but which then ſhone out in all; 
glory !—Every tongue lilent—every er: 
awed—every heart quaking—mine, ir 
a particular manner ſunk, throblel, 
and twice below its uſual region, toon! 
at my throat.—A ſhameful recreant'- 
She ſilent too, looking round her, ti! 
on me; then on the mother, as n 
longer fearing her ; then on Sally, Pol. 
lv, and the culprit Dorcas !—-Such th! 
glorious power of innocence exerted i 
that awful moment! 

She would have ſpoken, but could u, 
looking down my guilt into conſul", 
A mouſe might have been heard paſirs 
over the floor: her own light feet and 
ruſtling ſilks could not have prevent?! 
it; for ſhe ſeemed to tread air, aud to 
be all foul. She paſſed backwards ant 
forwards, now towards me, now b. 
wards the door ſeveral times, befor 
ſpeech could get the better of indign- 
tion; and at laſt, after twice or thr. 
hemming to recover her articulate vo! 
—* O thou contemptible and aþandore! 
Lovelace, thinkeſt thon that I fee 11 
© through this poor villainous plot al 
© thine, and of theſe thy wicked accorr 
« plices?? 

Thou woman, ' [looking at the nr 
ther] * once my terror !—always , 
© like! — but now my deteſtation'- 
ſhouldſt once more (for thine perhaps 
© was the preparation) have provides 
© for me intoxicating potions, te 79 
© me of my ſenſes. | 

And then, thou, wretch,' Ca 
to me] mighteſt more ſecurely have * 
© pended upon ſuch a low contmivane® 
this! 

And ye, vile women, who ory 

4 


have been the ruin, body and ſoul, of 
« hundreds of innocents, (you ſhew me 
« how, in full aſſembly) know, that I am 
not married—Ruined, as I am by your 
« help, 1 bleſs God I am not married 
« to this milcreant—And [I have friends 
that will demand my honour at your | 
« hands!!—And to whoſe authority I 

« wilt apply; for none has this man 
« over me. Look to it then, what fur- 
ther inſults you offer me, or incite him 

« to offer me. 1 am a perſon, though 
thus vilely betrayed, of rank and tor- 
„tune. I never will be his; and, to“ 
© your utter ruin, will find friends to 
© purſue you: and now I have this full 
proof of your deteſtable wickednels, 
© ind have heard your baſe incitements, 

© will have no mercy upon you!! 

They could not laugh at the poor 
geure | made. —Lord | how every devil, 
conſcience-ſhaken, trembled ! 

What a dejection muſt ever fall to the 
lot of guilt, were it given to Innocence 
always thus to exert itſelf! 

© And as for thee, thou vile Dorcas ! 
Thou donble deceiver! —whining 


out thy pretended love for me |—Be 


gone, wretch Nobody will hurt thee! 
« —Be gone, I ſay !—Thou haſt too well 
© atted thy part to be blamed by any here 
but myſelt—Thou are ſafe: thy guilt 
(is thy ſecurity in ſuch a houſe as this! 
„Thy ſhameful, thy poor part, thou 


| + haſt as well acted, as the low farce 


i coul&give thee to act !— As well as 
© they each of them, (thy ſuperiors, 
though not thy betters) thou ſeeſt, 
© can act theirs.— Steal away into dark. 
neſs! No enquiry after this will be. 
' made, whoſe the firſt advances, thine 
gor mine.“ 

And, as I hope to live, the wench, 
contoundedly frightened, ſlunk away; 
{0 did her ſentinel Mabell; though I, 
endeavouringtorally, cried out for Dor- 
cas to ſtay But ] believe the devil could 
not. have ſtopt her, when an angel bid 
her be gone. | | 

Madam, ' ſaid I, * let me tell you; 
and was advancing towards her, with a 
nerce aſpect, moſt curſedly vexed and 
alhamed too, Far 

But ſhe turned to me—'* Stop where 
thou art, O vileſt and moſt abandoned 
© of men !—Stop-where thou art !—Nor, 
* with that determined face offer io 


touch me, it thou wouldſt not that 1 


* ſhould be a corpſe at thy feet! 

To my aſtoniſhment, ſhe held forth a 
penknife in her hand, the point to her 
oa boſom, graſping reſolutely the 
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whole handle, ſo that there was no of- 
fering to take it from her. | 

J offer not miſchief to any-body but 
* myſelf. You, Sir—and ye women— 
are ſafe from every violence of mine. 
© The Law ſhall be all my reſource: the 
© LAW '—and ſhe ſpoke the word with 
emphaſis, The Law! that to ſuch 
people carries natural terror with it, ai d 
now ſtruck a panick into them. 

No wonder, ſince thoſe who will damn 
themſelves to procure eaſe and plenty 
in this world, will tremble at every- 
thing that ſeems to threaten their me- 
thods of obtaining that eaſe and plenty. 

The LAW only ſhall be my refuge!“ 

The infamous mother whiſpered me, 
that it were better to make terms with 
this range lady, and let her go. 

Sally, notwithſtanding all her impu- 
dent bravery at other times, ſaid, / 
Mr. Lovelace had told them what was 
not true of her being his wife— 

And Polly Horton, That ſhe muſt 
needs ſay, the lady, if ſhe were not my 
wife, had been very much injured ; that 
was all. 

That is not now a matter to be diſ- 


« puted,” cried 1 you and I know, 


© Madam —? 

© We do,“ ſaid ſhe; and I thank 
God, I am not thine—Once more, 1 
thank God for it I have no doubt of 
* the further baſenefs that thou haſt in- 
* tended me, by this vile and low trick: 
but I have my sERSES, Lovelace: and 
* from my heart I deſpiſe thee, thou 
very poor Lovelace! — How cant: 
* thou ſtand in my preſence Thou, 
© that—? | 

« Midam, Madum, Madam—Theſe 
* are inſults not to be borne And was 
approaching her, ö N 

She withdrew to the door, and ſet her 
back * it, holding the pointed kuiie 
to her heaving boſom; while the wo- 
men held me, beſeeching me not to pre- 
voke the violent lady For their hone 


ſake, and be curſed to them, they be. 


fought me—and all three hung upon me 
— While the truly heroick lady braved 
me at that diſtance: | 

Approach me, Lovelace, with re- 
© ſentment, if thou wilt. 1 dare die. 
It is in defence of my honour. God 


will be merciful to my poor foul! I 


expect no mercy from thee | 1 have 

gained this diſtance, and two - ſte 
© nearer me, and thou ſhall ſeg what I 
dare do! : EE. 
* Leave me, women, to myſelf, and 
to my angel !- They retired at a dif- 
4 X 97'S * tance 
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© tance—* O my beloved creature, how 


you terrify me !'—holding out my arms 


and kneeling on one knee Not a ſtep, 
not a ſtep farther except.to receive 
my death at that injured hand which 
is thus held up againſt a life far dearer 
to me than my own -I am a villain ! 
« —the blackeſt of villains !—Say yon 
« will ſheath your knife in the injurer's, 
© not the injured's heart, and then will 
I. indeed approach you, but not elſe.” 
The mother twanged her damned 
noſe; and Sally and Polly pulled out 
their handkerchieſs, and turned from 
us. They never in their lives, tſtey told 
me afterwards, beheld ſuch a ſcene. 
Innocence fo triumphant!1—Villainy 
ſo debaſed !—they muſt mean. [ 
Unawares , to myſelf, I had moved 
onward to my angel—* And doſt thou, 
« doit thou, fil! diſclaiming, e ad- 
« yvancing—Doſt thou, doſt thou, „si in- 
ſidiouſly move towards me ?? [ And her 
hand was extended} * I dare—lI dare— 
Not raſhly neither My heart from 
principle abhors the act, which thou 
« makelt nece fry ?—God, in thy mercy !' 
[Lifting up her eyes and hands] God, 
* in thy mercy ——!" No 
I threw myſelf to the further end of 
the room. An ejaculation, a ſilent eja- 
culation, employing her thoughts that 
moment ; Polly fays the whites of her 
lovely eyes were only viſible: and, in 


the inſtant that ſhe extended her hand, 
_ &/juredly to ſtrike the fatal blow, [How 


the very recital terrifies me I] ſhe caſt her 
eye towards me, and ſaw me at the nt- 


_ molt diſtance the room would allow, and 


heard my broken voice—My voice was 
utterly broken; nor knew Iwhatl ſaid, 
or whether to the purpoſe or not—And 
her charming cheeks, that werd all in a 
glow betore, turned pale, as if terrified 
at her own purpoſe ; and litting up her 
eyes — Thank God! — Thank God !' 
laid the angel Delivered for the pre- 
* /ent; for the preſent delivered—from 
a myſelf! — Keep, Sir, keep that diſ- 
* tance ;* [Looking down. towards me, 
who was proſtrate on the floor, my 


' heart pierced, as with an hundred dag- 


gers; that diſtance has ſaved a life; 
to what reſerved, the Almighty only 
A 

To be haÞPys Madam; and to make 
© happy |l—And O let me but hope for 
© your favour for to-morrow— 1 will 


put off my journey till then—And may 
© God—” : 


« Swear not, Sir“ — With an awful 
and piercing aſpett—* You have too— 


too often {worn I- God's eye is upon 


© 1 am not his wife. 


turned from us; and away fhe went, 


a hurry, take the key of her chambcr- 


if ſhe made ſuch force neceſſary, alter | 


us !\>His more immediate eye; and 
looked wildly.—But the women looked 
up to the cieling, as if afraid of God's ev, 

and trembled. And well they might! 
and [ too, who fo very lately had each cf 
us the devil in our hearts. 

* If not to-morrow, Madam, fay by 
next "Thurſday, your uncle's birth. 
day; ſay but next Thurſday! 

* This U fay, of this you may aſſure 
« yourſelf, I never, never ll be yours 
And let me hope that I may be en. 
* titled to the performance of your pro. 
* miſe, to be permittted to leaye thi; 
innocent houſe, as one called it, (but 
© long have my ears been accuſtomed 
to ſuch inverſions of words) as ſoon x; 
© the day breaks.” 

Did my perdition depend upon it, 
that you cannot, Madam, but up 
terms. And J hope you will net ter. 
rify me—? ſtil] dreading the accurſcg 
Knife. | 

Nothing leſs than an attempt upon 
* my honour ſhall make me deſperate, 
© 1 have no view but to defend my ho. 
*nourz with ſuch a view only en. 
© tered into treaty with your infamo 
© agent below. The reſolution you 
have ſeen, I truſt, God will give ve 
again, upon the ſame occalion, But 
for a %, I wiſh not for it.—Cn]) 
© take notice, women, that I am go weite 
© of this man ; baſely as he has uſed me, 
He has no auth»- 
* rity over me. If he go away by-and- 
« by, and you act by his authority iv 
© detain me, look to it.“ | 

Then, taking one of the lights, {+ 


unmoleſted. Not a fonl was abe to mo- 
leſt her. 
Mabell ſaw her, tremblingly, and in 


door out of her pocket, and unlock it; 
and as ſoon as ſhe entered, heard he- 
dotible- lock, bar, and bolt it. 

By her taking out her key, when (be 
came out of her chamber to us, ſhe 1 
doubt ſuſpected my deſign: which u, 
to have carried her in my arms thithe), 


had intimidated her; and to have been 
her companion for that night. 

She was to have had ſeveral bel. 
chamber-women to afliſt to undreſs be 
upon occaſion: but from the moment 
ſhe entered the dining-room with 
much intrepidity, it was abſolutely in. 
poſſible to think of proſecuting mj yil- 
lainous deſigns againſt her, 


Tuis, this, Belford, was the 4 


% o 
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made of acontrivance from which I ex- 
ec ted ſo much l- Aud now I am ten 

times worſe off tlian before. 2 

Thou never ſaweſt people in thy life 
Jook ſo like fools upon one another, as 
the mother, her partners, and l, did, 
bora few minutes. And at laſt, the two 
| devilith nymphs broke out into inſult- 
ing ridicule upon me; while che old 
wretch was concerned for her houſe, 
the reputation of her houſe. I curſed 
them all together : and retiring to my 
chamber, locked myſelt in. 

And now it is time to ſet out: all I 
have gained, detection, diſgrace, freſh 
zuilt by repeated perjuries, and to be 
| deſpiſed by her I doat upon; and what 
itil worſe to a proud heart, by my/elf. 

Succeſs, ſucceſs in projects, is every- 
thing. What an admirable contriver 
gi 1 think myſelf till now! Even for 
| iis ſcheme among the reſt! But how 
| pitifully fooliſh dues it now appear to 

me! Scratch out, eraſe, never to be 
read, every part of my preceding letters, 
where I have boaſtingly mentioned it. 
And never preſume to rally me upon 
the curſed ſubject : for I cannot bear it. 

But for the lady, by my ſoul, I love 
her. 1 admire her more than ever! 1 
will have her. I will have her ſtill 
ait honour or without, as I have often 
vowed, My curſed fright at her acci- 
dental bloody noſe, fo lately, put her 
pou improving upon me thus, Had 
he threatened ME, I thould ſoon have 
deen mafter of one arm, and in both! But 
ur lo ſincere a virtue to threaten fer- 
„and not to offer to intimidate any 
der, and with ſo much preſence of 
nunc, as to diſtinguiſh, in the very paſ- 
donate intention, the necellity of the 
vt, in detence of her Honour, and ſo 
furly to difavow er occaſions: ſhew- 
ea tuch a dehberation, ſuch a choice, 
lach a principle; and then keeping me 
fo watchfully at a diſtance, that 1 could 
not ſeize her hand, ſo ſcon as ſhe could 
have given the tatal blow; how impoſ- 
ile not to be ſubdued by ſo true and / 
&Fret a magnanimity ! | 

But ſhe is not gone. She ſhall not go. 
{ will preſs her with letters for the 
Thurfday. She ſhall yet be mine, legally 
nune. For as to cohabitation, there is 
now no ſuch thing to be thought of. 

The captain ſhall, give her away, as 
Proxy for her uncle. My lord will die. 
My fortune will help my will, and ſet me 
above every-thing and every- body. 

But here is the curſe—She deſpiſes 


me, Jack !—What man, as I have here- 


dolore laid, can bear to be deſpiled— 


| 


eſpecially by his wife! —O Lord! O 
Lord! What a hand, what a curfed 
hand have I made of this plot !—And 
here ends 

The hiſtory of the Lady and the Pen- 
knife!—The devil take the penknife !— 
It goes againſt me to ſay, 

* God bleſs the lady! 


NEAR 5. SAT, MORN, 


LETTER XIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


SUPERSCRIBED TO MRS, 


LOVELACE, 
M.HALLy SAT. NIGHT, JUNE 24. 


MY DEAREST LIFE. | 
F you do not impute to love, and to 
J terror raiſed by love, the poor figure 
I made before you laſt night, you will 
not do me. juſtice, I thought 1 would 


try to the very laſt moment, if, by com- 


plying with you in | every-thing, I could 
prevail upon you to promiſe to be mine 
on Thurſday next, ſince you refuſed me 
an earlier day. Could 1 have been ſo 


happy. you had not been hindered go- 


ing to Hampſtead, or wherever elfe you 
pleaſed. But when I could not prevail 
upon you to give me this aſſurance, what 
room had I (my demerit ſo great) to ſup- 
poſe that your going thither would not 
be to loſe you for ever ? 

I will own to you, Madam, that veſ- 
terday afternoon I picked up the paper 
dropt by Dorcas; who has confeſſed 
that ſhe would have aſſiſted you in get- 
ting away, if ſhe had had an opportunity 


ſo to do; and undoubtedly dropt it by 


accident. And could I have prevailed 

upon you as to Thurſday next 1 would 

have made no uſe of it; ſecure as 1 

ſhould then have been in your word 

given, to be mine. But when 1 found 

you inflexible, I was reſolved to try, if 

by reienting Dorcas's treachery, I could. 
not make your pardon of me the condi- 

tion of mine to 2 : and if not, to make 
a handle of it to revoke my conſent to 

your going away from Mrs. Sinclair's ; 

fince the conſequence of that muſt have 

been ſo fatal to me. 

So far, indeed, was my proceeding 
low and artful ; and when 1 was chal- 
lenged with it, as ſuch, in fo high and 
noble a manner, I could not avoid tak- 
ing ſhame to myſelf upon it. 

But you muſt permit me, Madam, to 
hope, that you will not puniſh me too 
heavily for ſo poor a contrivance, ſince 
no diſhonour was meant you ; and fince, 
in the moment of it's execution you had 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— —— 


— — 


as ou an inſtance of my incapacity to 
defend a wrong, a low meaſure, and, at 
the ſame time, in your power over me, 
as mortal man could give—In a word, 
ſince you muſt have ſeen, that I was 
abſolutely under the controul both of 
Conſcience and of Love. 

I will not offer to defend myſelf, for 
wiſhing you to remain where you are, till 
either you give me your word to meet 
me at the altar on Thurſday ; or till I 
have the honour of attending you, pre- 
parative to the ſolemnity which will 
make that day the happieſt of my life. 

I am but too ſenſible, that this kind 
of treatment may appear to you with 
the face of an arbitrary and illegal im- 
poſition :* but as the conſequences, not 
only to ourſelves, but to both our families, 
may be fatal, if you cannot be moved 
in my favonr; let me beſeech you to for- 
give this act of compulſion, on the ſcore 
of the neceſſity you your dear felt have 
laid me under to be guilty of it; and to 
permit the ſolemnity of next Thurſday 
to include an act of oblivion of all paſt 
offences. . 

The orders I have given to the peo- 
ple of the houſe are: That you ſhall be 
obeyed in every particular that 1s con- 


you there on my return to town on 
Wedneſday next: that Mrs. Sinclair 
and her nieces, having incurred your 
juſt diſpleaſure, ſhall not, without your 
orders, come into your preſence : that 
neither ſhall Dorcas, till ſhe has fully 
cleared her conduct to your ſatis faction, 
be permitted to attend you; but Ma- 
bell, in her place; of whom you ſeem- 
ed ſome time ago to expreſs ſome liking. 
Will I have left behind me to attend 
your commands. If he be either neg- 
ligent or 1mpertinent, your difmiſſion 
ſhall be a diſmiſſion ot him from my ſer- 
vice for ever. But, as to letters which 
may be ſent you, or any which you may 
have to ſend, I muft humbly intrear, 
that none ſuch paſs from or to you, for 
the few days that I ſhall be abſent. But 
1 do aſſure you, Madam, that the ſeals 
of both ſorts ſhall be ſacred: and the 
Jetters, 1f ſuch be ſent, ſhall be given 
into your hands the moment 'the cere- 
mony is performed, or before, if you 
require it. N 

Mean time I will enquire, and ſend 
you word, how Miſs Howe does; and 
to what, if I can be informed, her long 
ſilentze is owing. 

Dr. Perkins J found here, attending 
my lord, when I arrived with Dr. S. 
He acquaints me tliat your father, mo- 


ſiſtent with my expectations of finding 


ther, uncles, and the till 4% worth 
perſons of your family, are well; and . 
tend to be all at your uncle Harlowe' 
next week; I preſume, with intent to 
keep his anniverſary. This can make 
no alteration, but a happy one, as 10 
perſons, on T hurſday ; becauſe Mr. Tom. 
linſon aſſured me, that if any-thing fel 
out to hinder your uncle's coming up in 
perſon, (which however, he did no 
expect) he would be ſatisfied if his 
friend the captain were proxy for him, 
I ſhall ſend a man and horſe to-morroy 
to the captain, to be at a greater cer. 
tainty. : | 

I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
who will wait your pleaſure in relation 
to the impatiently-wiſhed-for Thurſdy; 
which 1 humbly hope will be ſignif 
bya line. | 

My lord, though hardly ſenſible, and 
unmindful of every-thing but of your 
felicity, defires his moſt affectionate 
compliments to you. He has in read. 
neſs to preſent to you a very valuable 
ſet of jewels, which he hopes will beac- 
ceptable, whether he lives to ſee yu 
adorn them or not. 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty have alſo 
their tokens of reſpe& ready to court 
your acceptance : $69 may Heaven in- 
cline you to give the opportunity of te. 
ceiving their perſonal cempliments, and 
thoſe of my couſins Montague, before 
the next week be out! 

His lordſhip is exceeding ill. Dr. 8. 
has no hopes of him. The only conſo- 
lation J can have for the death of are- 
lation who loves me ſo well, if he 40 die, 
muſt ariſe from the additional power !t 
will put into my hands of ſhewing hon 
much lam, my deareft life, your affettinatt 
and faithful 4 Res $a 


LETTER- XV. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO Miss CLARISS1 
HARLOWE, 


SUPERSCRIBED, TO MAS. LOVELACH 
M. HALL, SUNDAY NIGHT, JYNE%% 
MY DEARFRT LO, 
I Cannot find words to expreſs bos 
much I am mortified at the retum 
of my meſſenger without a line from yo. 
Thurſday is fo near, that 1 will ſev! 
meſſenger after meſſenger every fol 
hours, till I have a favourable anſwer; 
the one to meet the other, till it's ce 
arrives, to know if I may venture ie 
appear in your preſence with the hop*® 
having my wiſhes anſwered on that da 
Your love, Madam, I neither et. 


peet, nor aſk for; nor will, till I 
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behaviour gives you cauſe to think 
1 it. All 1 at preſent preſume 


do wiſh, is, to have it in my power to 
do you all the juſtice I can now do you : 
ind to your generoſity will 1 leave it, 


to reward me, as I ſhall merit, with 


pour affection. . | 
At preſent, revolving my poor be. 

haviour of Friday night before you, I 
| think I ſhould ſooner chuſe to go to my 


laſt audit, unprepared for it as I am, 


chan to appear in your preſence, unleſs 
vou give = ſome hope, that I ſhall be 


received as your elected huſband, rather 


| than (however deſerved) as a deteſted 
criminal. 


Let me therefore propoſe an expedi- 


'q ent, in order to ſpare my own confu- 
E (on; and to ſpare you the neceſſity for 


that ſoul-tarrowing recrimination, which 


; | cannot ſtand, and which muſt be diſ- 
neęreeable to yourſelt—To name the 
church, and I will have every-thing in 


readineſs; ſo that our next interview 
will be, in a manner, at the very altar ; 


; and then you. will have the kind huſ- 


band to forgive for the faulrs of the un- 
grateful lover. If your reſentment be 


bill too high to write more, let it only be 


im your own dear hand, theſe words, 


«© St, Martin's church, Thurſday,' — or 


theſe, * St. Giles's church, Thurſday ;). nor 
will I inliſt upon any inſcription or ſub- 
ſcription, or ſo much as the initials of 
your name. Thus ſhall be all the favour 
[ will expect, till the dear hand itſelf is 
given to mine, in preſence of that Being 
whom I 1nvoke as a witneſs of the in- 
violable faith and honour of your adoring 

| | LovELAcE. 


LETTER XVI. > 


AR. LOVELACE, TO Miss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


*VPERSCRIBED, TO MRS, LOVELACE. 
M. HALL, MONDAY, JUNE 26. 
NCE more, my deareſt love, do I 
conjure you to ſend me the four 
requelted words. There is no time to 
be loſt, And I would not have next 
Ihurſday go over, without being en- 
titled to call you mine, for the world; 
and that as well for your ſake as my own. 
#Hitherto all that has paſſed is between 
you and me only; but, after Thurſday, 
if my wiſhes are unanſwered, the whole 
wil: be before the world. 

My lord is extremely ill, and endures 
not to have me out of his ſight for one 
half-hour, But this ſhall not have the 
leaſt weight with me, it you be pleaſed 


to hold out the olive. branch to me in 
1 


the four requeſted words. 


1 have the following intelligence from 


Captain Tomlinſon. 

All your family are at your uncle 
Harlowe's. Your uncle finds he can- 
not go up ; and names Captain Tomlin- 
ſon tor his proxy. He propoſes to keep 
all your family with him, till the cap- 
tain aſſures him, that the ceremony is 
over. 

Already he has hegun, with hope of 
{ucceſs, to try to reconcile your mother 
to you. 

My Lord M. but juſt now has told 
me, how happy he ſhould think himſelf 
to have an opportunity before he dies, 
to ſalute you as his niece. I have put 
him in hopes, that he ſhall ſee you; and 
have told him, that I will go to town 


on Wedneſday, in order to prevail upon 


you to accompauy me down on Thurſ- 
day or Friday. I have ordered a ſett 
to be in readineſs to carry me up; and, 
were not my lord ſo very ill, my couſin 
Montague/tells me, ſhe would offer ker 
attendance on you. If you pleaſe, there= 
fore, we can ſet out for this place the 
moment the ſolemaity is performed. 

Do not, deareſt creature, diflipate 
all theſe promiſing appearances, and, by 
refuſing to ſave your own and your fa- 
mily's reputation in the eye of the world, 
uſe yourſelf worſe than the ungrateful- 


eſt wretch on earth has uſed you. For 


it we are married, all the diſgrace you 
imagine you have ſuffered while a fingle 


lady, will be my own; aud only known . . 


to ourſelves. 

Once more then, conſider well the fi- 
tuation we are both in; and remember, 
my deareſt life, that Thurſday will be 
ſoon here; and that you have no time 
to loſe, 

In a letter ſent by the meſſenger whom 


I diſpatch with this, I have deſired, that 


my triend, Mr. Belford, who is your 
very great admirer, and who knows all 
the ſecrets of my heart, will wait upon 
you, to know what I am to depend up- 
on, as to the choſen day. 

Surely, my dear, you never could, at 
any time, ſuffer halt ſo much from cruel 
ſuſpence, as I do, | 

If I have not an anſwer to this, either 
from your own goodnefs, or through 
Mr. Belford's interceſſion, it will be 
too late for me to ſet out: and Captain 
Tomlinſon will be diſappointed, who 
goes to town on purpoſe to attend your 
pleaſure. 

One motive for the gentle reſtraint I 
have preſumed to lay you under, is, to 
prevent the miſchiets that nught 9 

as 
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(as probably to the more innocent, as to 
the /e/5 were you to write to any-body 
while your paſſions were ſo much raiſed 
and inflamed againſt me. Having ap- 
prized you of my Airection to the wo- 
men in town on thishead, I wonder you 
ſhould have endeavoured to ſend a letter 
to Miſs Howe, although in a cover di- 
rected to that young lady's ſervant ; as 
you muſt think it would be likely to fall 
into my hands. 

The juſt ſenſe of what I have deſerved 
the contents ſhould be, leaves me no room 
to doubt what they are. Nevertheleſs, 
J return it you incloſed, with the ſeal, 
as you will ſee, unbroken. 

Relieve, I beſeech you, deareſt Ma- 
dam, by the four requeſted words, or 
by Mr. Belford, the anxiety of your ct r- 
aſfectionate and obi:ged LoveLace. 


Remember, there will not, there cannot 
be time for further writing, and for 
coming up by Thurſday, your uncle's 
birth-aay. | . 


| LETTER: XVII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
MONDAY, JUNE 26. 
HOU wilt ſee the ſituation I am in 
with Mits Harlowe by the incloſed 
copies of three letters; to two of which 
L am fo much ſcorned as not to have one 
word given me in anſwer; and of the 
third (now ſent by the meſſenger who 


brings thee this) I am afraid as little | 


notice will be taken—And if fo, her day 
oſ grace is abſolutely over. 

| Gne would imagine (fo long uſed to 
conſtraint too as ſhe has been) that ſhe 
might have been ſatisfied with the tri- 
umph the had over us all on Friday 
night : a triumph that to this hour has 
ſunk my pride and my vanity ſo much, 
that I almoſt hate the words, plot, con- 
trivance, ſcheme ; and ſhall miſtruſt my- 
ſelf in future, for every one that riſes to 
my inventive head. =, 

But feeſt thou not, that I «am under a 
neceſſity to continue her at Sinclair's, 
and to prohibit all her correfpon- 
dences ? | 

Now, Belford, as I really, in my 
preſent mood, think of nothing lefs 
than marrying her, if ſhe let not T hurſ- 
day ſlip; I would have thee attend her, 
in purſuance of the intimation 1 have 
given her in my letter of this date; and 
vow tor me, {wear for me, bind thy ſoul 
to her for my honour, and uſe what ar- 
guments thy friendly heart can ſuggeſt, 


— 


in order to procure me an anſwer. from 


her; which, as thou wilt ſee, ſhe may 
give in four words only. And then! 


' purpoſe to leave Lord M. (dangerouſly 


ill as he is) and meet her at her appoint. 
ed church, in order to ſolemnize; jt 
ſhe will ſign but CJ. H. to thy writing the 
four words, that thall do; for ! would 
not come up to be made a fool of in the 
tace of all my family and friends. 
It ſhe ſhould let the day go off; 
ſhall be deſperate. I am entangled in 
my own devices, and cannot bear that 
ſhe ſhould detect me. 

O that I had been honeſt - What 
devil are all my plots come to! What 
do they end in but one grand plot uo 
myſelt, and a title to eternal infamy and 
diſgrace ! But, depending on thy friend. 
ly offices, I will ſay no more of this.— 
Let her ſend me but one line — But »- 
line!—To treat me as unworthy of her 
notice; yet be altogether in my pover 
—] cannot—]I will not bear that. 

My lord, as I ſaid, is extremely il. 
The doctors give him over. He gives 
himſelf over. Thoſe who would not 
have him die, are afraid he will die. 
But as to myſelf, I am doubtful : for 
theſe long and violent ſtruggles between 
the conſtitution and the diſeaſe (thong): 
the latter has three phyticians and an 
apothecary to help it forward, and all 
three, as to their preſcriptions, of df. 
terent opinions too) indicate a plaguy 
tough habit, and ſavour more of reco- 
very than death: and the more fo, as he 
has no ſharp or acute mental organs to 
whet out his bodily ones, and to rale 
his fever above the ſymptomatick help- 
ful one. 

Thou wilt ſee in the incloſed what 


pains I am at to diſpatch meſſengers; 


who are conſtantly on the road to meet 
each other, and one of them to link in 
the chain with a fourth, whoſe tation 
is in London, and five miles onward, 
or till met. But, in truth, I have ſome 
other matters for them to perform at 
the ſame time, with my lord's banker 
and his lawyer; which will enable me, 
if his lordſhip is ſo good as to die thi 
bout, to be an overmatch for ſome 
my other relations. I don't mean Chat- 
lotte and Patty; for they are noble girls 
but others, who have been ſcraiching 
and clawing under-ground like ſo mam 
moles in my abſence ; and whoſe work- 
ings I have diſcovered ſince I have bet" 
down, by the little heaps of dirt the) 
have thrown up. | 


A ſpeedy account of thy commiſſion, - 


dear Jack | The letter travels - __ 
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LETT,ER XVIII. 


Mi. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ, 


LONDON, JUNE 27. TUESDAY. 
OU mult-excuſe me, Lovelace, trom 
engaging in the office you would 
have me undertake, till I can be better 
afſured you really intend honourably at 
alt to this much-injured lady. 
| believe you know your friend Bel- 
ford too well, to think he would be eaſy 
with you, or with any man alive, who 
ould ſeek to make him promiſe for him 
what he neverjntended to perform, And 
let me tell thee, that I have not much 
confidence in the honour of a man, who 
by imrtation of kands (1 will only call it) 
has ſhewn ſo little regard to the honour 
of his own relations. 
Only that thou haſt ſuch jeſuitical 
qualifyings, or I ſhould think thee at 


leaft touched with remorſe, and brought. 


within view of being aſhamed of thy 
curſed inventiens by the ill ſucceſs of 
thy laſt: which I heartily congratulate 
thee upon. 

the divine lady!—But I will not 
aggravate ! | 

Nevertheleſs, when thou writeſt, that, 
in thy prefent mood, thou thinkeſt of mar- 
rving, and yet canſt fo h change thy 
mende when I know thy heart is againſt 
the ſtate :—that the tour words thou 
courteſt trom the lady are as much to 
thy purpole, as if the wrote forty; ſince 
t will thew (he can forgive the higheſt 
imury that can be oftered to woman: 
and when I recolle&t how eaſily thou 
canſt find excules to poſtpone, thou m-:ſt 
be more explicit a good deal, as to thy 
real intentions, and future honour than 
thou art: tor 1 cannot truſt to a tem- 
porary remorſe; which is brought on 
by diſappointment. too, and not by 
priaciple ; and the like of which thou 
liaft ſo vften' got over. 

t thou canit convince me time enough 
for the day, that thou meaneſt to do 
honourably by her, in ker own ſenſe of 
the word; or, it not time enongh, wilt 


| fx (ume other day, (which thou ought- 


eit to leave to her option, and not bind 
her down for the Thurfday; and the 
rather, as thy pretence for fo doing is 
ounded on an abſolute fiction) I will 


| then moſt-cheerfully undertake thy 


cauſe; by perſon, it (he will admit me 
to her preſence; it the will not, by pen. 
= n this caſe, t12u ruſt allow me to 
© buafantee tor thy faith. And, if fo, 
Much as I value thee, and reſpect thy 


| 


Bd 34 ! 
un all the qualifications of a gentle- | 


man, thou mayeſt depend upon it, that 
| will act up to the character of a gua- 
rantee, with more hononr than tiic 
princes of our day uſually do——totheic 
ſhame be it ſpoken, 

Mean time, let me tell thee, that my 
heart bleeds for the wrongs this an- 
gelick lady has received: and if thou 
doſt not marry her, it ſhe will 4ave thee; 
and, when married, make her the beſt 
and tendereſt of huſbands, 1 would ra- 
ther be a dog, a monkey, a bear, a vi- 
per, or a toad, than thee. 

Command me with honour, and thou 
ſhalt tind none readier to oblige thee, 
than ty ſincere friend, | 

Tonn BeLroORD. 


LETTER XIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORN, 
ESQ. 
NM. HALL, JUNE 27. TUESDAY 
NIGHTy NEFAR 12. 
5 hips RS reached me this moment, by 
1 an extraordinary puth in the mei- 
ſengers. b 
What a man of honour, thou, of a 
ſudden ! ; 
And fo, in the imaginary ſtape of a 
guarantee, thou threateneſt me! 


Had I not been in earneſt as to the 


lady, 1 ſhould not have offered to em- 
ploy thee in the affair. But, let me ſay, 
that 4ad/t thou undertaken the taſk, and 
I had afterwards thought fit to change 
my mind, I thould have contented my- 
ſelfto tell thee, that that was my mind 
when thou engagedſt for me, and to 
have given thee the - reaſons for the 
change, and then left thee to thy own 
direction : for never knew I what fear 
of man was—nor fear of woman neither, 
till I became acquainted with Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe; nay, what is mgf ſurpriz- 
ing, till I came to have her in my power. 

And ſo thou wilt not wait upon the 


charmer of my heart, but upon terms 


and conditions! Let it alone, and be 
curs'd; I care not. - But fo much credit 
did 1 give to the value thou expreſſedſt 
for ker, that I thought the office would 
have been acceptable to thee, as ſervice- 
able to me: for what was it, but toen- 
deavour to perſnade her to confent to 
the reparation of her own honour ? For 
what have 1 done but diſgraced myſelf, 
and been a thief to my own joys ?—And 
if there be an union of hearts, and an 
intention to ſolemnize, what is there 


wanting but the foohſh ceremony ?— 


And that I ſtill offer. But if ſhe will 
keep, back her hand; if ſhe will make 
| me 
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and cannot help it. 
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me hold out mine in vain—How can I 
help it? 

I write her one more letter, and if, 
after ſhe has received that, ſhe keeps 
ſullen ſilence, ſhe muſt thank herſelf for 
what is to follow. i 
Zut, after all, my heart is wholly 
hers. 1 love her beyond expreſſion; 
I hope therefore 
ſhe will receive this laſt tender as I wiſh. 
1 hope ſhe intends not, like a true wo- 
man, to plague, and vex, and teaze 
me, now ſhe has found her power. If 
mne will take me to mercy now theſe re- 
morſes are upon me, (though I ſcorn to 
condition with thee for my fincerity) all 
her trials, as I have heretofore declared, 
ſhall be over; and ſhe ſhall be as happy 
as I can make her: for, ruminating 
upon all that has paſſed between us, 
from the firſt hour of our acquaintance 
till the preſent, I muſt pronounce, that 
the is virtue itſelf, and, once more I ſay, 
bas no equal. 

As to what you hint, of leaving to her 
choice another day, do you conſider, 


that it will be impoſſible, that my con- 


trivances and ſtratagems ſhould be much 
Jonger concealed ? This makes me preſs 
that day, though ſo near; and the more, 
as I have made ſo much ado about her 
uncle's anniverſary. If ſhe fend me the 


four words, I will ſpare no fatigue to be 


in time, if not for the canonical hour 
at church, for ſome other hour of the 
day in her ownapartment, or any other : 
for money will do every thing: and 
that I have never ſpared in this aftair. 

To ſhew thee, that I am not at enmity 
with. thee, I incloſe the copics of two 
letters—One to her: it is the /ourth, 


and muſt be the 4% on the ſubject 


The other to Captain Tomlinſon ; cal- 
culated, as thou wilt ſee, for him to 
ſhew her. | 
And now, Jack, interfere in this caſe 
or not, thou knoweſi the mind of 
R. Lovetace. 


LETEFSR XX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


SUPERSCRIBED, TO MRS. LOVELACE. 


MM. MALL, WEDN. MORN. ONE 
O'CLOCK, JUNE 28. 


OT one line, my deareſt life, not 
one word, in an (wer to three letters 
I have written! Thie time is now fo 


mort, that this muſt be the laſt letter | 


afectionate 


CLARISSAHARLOWE; 


that can reach you on this ſide of the in 
portant hour that might make us legally 
one. 

My friend Mr. Belford is apprehen. 
five, that he cannot wait upon you i; 
time, by reaſon of ſome urgent afar; 
of his own. 7 
I the leſs regret the diſappointmer, 
becauſe I have procured a more accent. 
able perſon, as I hope, to attend yy, 
1 L mean : to whon | 

ad apphed for this purpoſe, bef 
had Mr. Belford's mia gh <4 

1 was the more ſolicitous to obtair 

this favour from him, becauſe of thegſ. 
fice he is 20 take upon him, as I humbly 
preſume to hope, to-morrow. That 
office obliged him to be in town as thi, 
day: and I acquainted him with my un. 
happy ſituation with you; and deſired, 
that he would ſhe me, on this occaſion, 
that I had as much of his favour and 
friendſhip, as your uncle had; fince 
the whole treaty muſt be broken off, if 
he could not prevail upon you in ny 
behalf. 
. He will diſpatch the meſſenger di. 
rectly ; whom I propoſe to meet in per. 
ſon at Slough; either to proceed on. 
ward te London with a joyful heart, or 
to return back to M. Hall, with a broken 
one. 

1 ought not (but cannot help it) to 
anticipate the pleafure Mr. Tomlinſo 

ropoſes to himſelf, in acquainting you 
with the likelihood there is of your ms- 
ther's ſeconding your uncle's views 
For, it ſeems, he has privately commu- 
nicated to her his laudable intentions: 
and her reſolution depends, as well a. 
his, upon what to-morrow will pro- 
duce. 

Diſappoint not then, I beſeech you, 
for an hundred perſons ſakes, as vel 
as for mine, that uncle, and that mother, 
whoſe diſpleaſure I have heard you? 
often deplore. | 

You may think it impoſſible for me 
to reach London by the canonical hour 
If it ſhould, the ceremony may de per. 
formed in your own apartment, at 20 
time in the day, or at night: ſo th 
Captain Tomlinſon may have it to #77 
to your uncle, that it was performed on 
his anniverſary. | 

Tell but the captain, that. yo! fork 
me not to attend you: andthat fþal 
ſufficient for bringing to you, on 4 
wings of love, your ever-gratfil 


LoveLact 
LET: 


PS of 
So LAOS A v 


tion muſt now be given up. 
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LETTER XXI. 


ro MR. PATRICE M'DONALD, AT HIS 
LODGINGS, AT MR. BROWN'S, PE- 
RUKE-MAKE?, IN ST. 
LANE, WESTMINSTER. 
u. HALL; WEDN: MORN. 20'CLOCK- 


DEAR M'DONALD, _ | 
 E bearer of this has a letter to car- 
ry to the lady. I have been at the 
trouble of writing a copy of it ; which 1 
incloſe, that you may not miſtake your 


cue, , , 
You will judge of my reaſons for 


| ante-dating the incloſed ſealed one, di- 


rected to you by the name of Tomlinſon 
which you are to ſhew the lady, as in 
confidence. You will open it of courſe. 

{ ddubt not your dexterity and ma- 
nagement, dear M*'Donald ; nor your 
zeal ; eſpecially as the hope of cohabita- 
Impoſlible 
to be carried is that ſcheme. I might 
break her heart, but not incline her will. 


—Am in carneft, therefore, to marry 


ner, if the let not the day flip. 

Improve upon the hint of her mother, 
That muſt touch her. But John Har- 
lowe, remember, has prevately engaged 


| that lady—Privately, I fay ; elſe (not to 


mention the reaſon tor her nncle Har- 
lowe's former expedient) you know, ſhe 
might find means to get a letter away to 
tie one or the other, to know the truth; 


| or to Miſs Howe, to engage her to en- 
| Quireinto it: and if the ſhould, the word 


privately will account for the uncle's and 


| mother's denying it. 


However, fail not, as from me, to 


charge our mother and her nymphs to 
redouble their vigilance both as to her 


perſon and letters. All's upon a criſis 
now, But ſhe muſt not be treated ill 


aher. 


Ihurſday over, I ſhall know what to 


reſolve upon. 
 Ttneceſlary, yon muſt aſſume autho- 
rity. The devil's in't, if ſuch a girl as 


was ſhall awe a man of your years and 


experience. You, are not in love with 
ner as I am. Fly out, if ſhe doubt vour 
honour, Spirits naturally ſoft may be 
beat out of their play, and borne down 
though ever ſo much raiſed) by higher 
anger. All women are cowards at bot- 
tom! only violent where they may. 1 
have often ſtormed a girl out of her 
miſtruſt, and made her yield (before ſhe 
den where ſhe was) to the point indig- 
nan'ly miftrufted; and that to make up 
with me, though I was the aggreſſor. 

If this matter ſucceed as I'd have it, 
(Or if not, and do not fail by your fault) 


2 take you off the necellity of pur- 


N. 33. 


MARTIN'S 


| deſign upon her, you know. 


— — 
ſuing your curſed ſmuggling; which 


otherwiſe may, one day end fatally for 


you. 


We are none of us perfect, M'Donald. 


This ſweet lady makes me ſerious ſome- 
times in ſpite of my heart. But as pri- 
vate vices are leſs Ll:meable than pub- 
lick ; and as I think /muggling (as it is 
called) a national evil; 

to pronounce you a much worſe man 
than myſelf, and as ſuch ſhall take 
pleaſure in reforming you. 

I ſend you incloſed ten guineas, as a 
ſmall earneſt of further favours. Hi- 
therto you have been a very clever fel - 
low. | 


As ts cloaths for Thurſday, Mon- 


mouth Street will afford a ready ſupply. 


Cloaths quite new would make your 


condition ſuſpected.” But you may defer 


that care, till you ſee if ſhe can be pre- 
vailed upon. Your riding-dreſs will do 
for the firſt viſit. Nor let your boots 
be over- clean. I have always told you 
the conſequence of attending ta the 
minutiz, where art (or zmpoſture, as the 
ill-mannered would call it) is deſigned 
—Your linen rumpled and ſoily, when 
you wait upon her —Eaſy terms theſe— 
Juſt come to town—Remember (as for- 


merly) to loll, to throw out your legs, 


to ſtroke and graſp down your ruffles, 
as if of ſignificance enough to be care- 
leſs. What thovgh the. preſence of a 
fine lady would require a different be- 


| haviour, are you not of years to diſ- 


penſe with politeneſs? You can have no 
You are 
a father yourſelf of daughters as old as 
ſhe. Evermore is parade and obſequrouſ- 
neſs ſuſpettable : it muſt ſhew either a 
fooliſh head, or a knaviſh heart. Aſſume 
airs of conſ guence therefore; and you 
will be treated as a man of conſequence, 
I have often more than half-ruined my- 
ſelf by my complaiſance ; and, being 
afraid of controul, have brought con- 
troul upon myſelf. | 

I think I have no more to ſay at pre- 
ſent.-'I intend to be at Slough, or on 
the way to it, as by mine to the lady. 
Adieu, honeſt M' Donald. R. L. 


LI NN . 
TO CAPTAIN ANTON T TOMLINSON. 


[1NCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING; TO uE 
SHEWN TO THE LADY AS IN CONFL* 
DENCE, |] 


M. HALL, TUESDAY MOR Ne 

JUNZ 27. 

DEAR CAPTAIN TOMLINSON, 
N unhappy nuiunderſtanding hay - 
ing arilen between the deareſtlady 
4X in 


I have no doubt 
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in the world and me, (the particulars of 
which ſhe perhaps may give you, but I 
will not, becauſe I might- be thought 
partial to myſelt;) and ſhe refuſiny to 
anſwer my moſt preſſing and reſpectful 
letters; I am at a moſt perplexing un- 
certainty whether ſhe will meet us or 
not next Thurſday, to folemnize. 

My lord is ſo extremely ill, that if 1 
thought ſhe would. not oblige me, I 
would defer going up to town for two 
or three days. , He cares not to have me 
out of his ſight: yet is impatient to ſa- 
Jute my beloved as his niece before he 


dies. This I have promiſed to give him, 


an opportunity to do; intending, it the 
dear creature wil! make me happy, to 
ſet out with her for this place directly 
from church. | | 
With regret I ſpeak it of the charmer 
of my ſoul; thit irreconcileableneſs is 


| her family-fault— The leſs excuſable 


indeed in ker, as ſhe herſelf {ufters by 
it in ſo high a degree from hier own re- 
lations. | 

Now, Sir, as vou intended to be in 
town ſome time before Thurſday, if it 
be not too great an inconvenience to 
you, I could be glad you would go up 
as ſoon as poſlible, for my ſake : and 
this I the more boldly requeſt, as I pre- 
{ume that a man who has ſo many great 
aftairs of his own in hand as you have, 
would be glad to be at a certainty him- 
ſelt as to the day, | 

You, Sir, can ſo pathetically and juſt- 
ly ſet before her the unhappy conſequen- 
ces that will follow it the day be poſt- 
poned, *as well with regard to her 


uncle's diſappointment, as to the part, 


you have aſſured me her mother is willing 


to take in the withed-tor reconciliation, 


that I have great hopes ſhe will ſufter 
herſelf to be prevailed upon. And a 
man and horſe ſhalf be in waiting to 
take your diſpatches, and bring them 
to me. | | 
But if you cannot prevail in my fa- 
vour, vou will be pleated to ſatisfy your 
friend Mr. John Harlowe, that it is not 
iy fault that he is not obliged, I am, 
dear Sir, your extremely obliged amd fatth- 
Ju! feroant, R. Lov=LACE. 
EE TE ER-XXIHI. 
TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 
W*DN. JUNE 28, NEAK 12 OCLOCK., 
13ONOURED SIR, 
1 Received yours, as your ſervant de- 
tired me to acquaint you, by ten this 
morrirg. Horſe and man were in a foam. 
1 mitautly equipped mvtelt, as it come 


| 


| Pond, and Percas cut down fon her 


— — — 


off from a journey, and poſted away to 


the lady, intending to plead great affair, 
that I came not before, in order to fl. 
vour your ante-date; and likewiſe to de 
in a hurry, to have a pretence to zen 
her ladyſhip, and to take no denial f 
her giving a /at:sfaFory return to your 
meſſenger: but, upon my enteri; 
Mrs. Sinclair's houſe, I tound all in 
greateſt conſternation. 

You mutt not, Sir, be ſurprized. | 
is a trouble to me to be the relater of the 
bad news: but fo it is—The lady js gone 
oft. She was mitfed but half an hou; 
before I came. 

Her waiting-maid is run away, gr 


's 
ie 


1 Fr . 
hitherto is not to be found; ſo that they 


conclude it is by her connivance, . 

They had ſent, before I came, to m1 
honoured maſters Mr. Beltcn, Mr, 
Mowbray, ard Mr. Beltord. Mr. Tour. 
ville is out of rown, 

High words are paſſing between M. 
dam Sinclair, and Madam Horton, and 
Madam Martin; as alſo with Dor: 
And your ſervant William threatens e 
hang or drown himſelf. ©: 4 

They have ſent to know if they cn 


hear of Mabell, the waiting-maid, » 


her mother's, who it ſeems lives in Chick 


Lane, Weſt Smithfield ; and to an uncle” 


of hers alſo, who keeps an ale-houſe n 
Cow-Crofs, hard by, and with whon 
the lived laſt. 

Your meſſenger, having juſt change! 
his horſe, is come back: ſo 1 will yt 
detain him longer than to add, that! 
am, with great concern for this misfor- 


tune, and thanks for your ſeafonable ti: . 


vour and kind intentions towards ne, 

[I am ſure this was not my fault] honowe? 

Ser, your moſt obliged humble fervant, 
PATRICK M'Dox4l0: 


ET TER OXXIV., 


MR. MOWBRAY, TO ROBERT LoVt- 
LACE, ESQ- 


, , 
WEDNESDAY, 12 © CLOCK 


DFAR LOVELACE, ES 3 
I Have plaguy news to acquaint the 
with. Miſs Harlowe is gone off — 
Quite gone, by my ſoul !—I haven 
time for particulars, your ſervant dene 
gone off. But iff I had, we are not i 
come to the bottom of the matter. K 
ladies here are all blubbering like der 
accuſing one another moſt confounded 
whilſt Belton and I damn them all tas 
ther in thy name. 
If then ds hear that thy fellow 
Will is taken dead out of ſome hof 


bed's 
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ped's teaſter from dangling in her own. 
-arters, be not ſurprized. Here's the 
devill to pay. Nobody ſerene but Jack 
Belford, who is taking minutes of exa- 
minations, accuſations, and confeſſions, 
with the lignilicant air of a Middleſex 


tice; and intends to write at large all 


ticulars, 1 ſuppoſec Th 
| ” veartily 1 with thee: ſo does 
Belton. But it may turn out for the 
veſt: for ſhe is gone away with thy marks, 
| underſtand. A fooliſh little devill ! 
Where will ſhe mend herſelt ? For no- 
body will look upon her. And they tell 
ne that thou wouldit certainly have 
married her, had ſhe ſtaid. But I know 
thee better. . 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If Lord M. will 
die nov, to comfort thee for this loſs, 
what a ſcaſonable exit would he make !— 
Let's have a letter from thee. Pr'ythee 
do. Thou canit write devill-hke to 
Belford, who ſhews us nothing at all. 
[une hearttly, 

| Ro. Mow BRAY. 


LETTER XXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROR: RT IOVEL CE, 
ESQ. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 
HOU haſt heard from M'Donal 
and Mowbray the news. Bad or 
good, 1 know not which thou'lt deem 
it. Tonly with I could have given thee 
oy upon the ſame account, betore the 
unhappy lady was ſeduced trom Hamp- 
ſtead : tor then of what an ungratetul 
villainy hadit thou been ſpared the per- 
petration, which now thou halt to an- 
{wer tor! 
came to town purely to ſerve thee 
with her, expecting that thy next would 
ſati>ty me that 1 might endeavour it 
without dihonour. And.at firſt when ! 
tound her gone, I half pitied thee ; tor 
non wilt thou be inevitably blown up: 
and in what an execrable light wilt thou 
appear to all the world !—-Poor Love- 
ce! Canght in thy own ſnares! Thy 
punithmeat is but beginning! f 
zut to my narrative; tor I ſuppoſe 
ton expectelt all particulars from me, 


ce Mowbray his informed thee that : 


have been collecting them. 
Ihe noble exertion. of ſpirit ſhe had 
nave on Friday night, had, it ſeems, 
erratly dilordered her; inſomuch that 
ne was not viſible till Saturday even- 


17; when Mabell faw her; and ſhe 


ee med to be very ill: but on Sunday 
worung, having drefled. herſelf, as if 


— — mO Ir mnmmmmmmognn_ 
deſigning to go te church, ſhe ordered 
Mabell to get her a coach to the door. 

The wench told her, She was to obey 
her in every-thing but the calling of a 
coach or chair, or in relation to letters. 

She ſent for Will, and gave him the 
ſame command. | 

He pleaded his maſter's orders to the 
contrary, and deſired to be excuſed. 

Upon this, down the went herſelf, and 
would have gone out without vbſervati- 


on: but finding the ſtreet-door double- 


locked, and the key not in the lock, ſhe 
ſtept into the ſtreet-parlour, and would 
have thrown up the ſaſh to call out to 


the people palling by, as they doubted 


not: but that, ſince her'laſt attempt of 
the ſame nature, had been faſtened 
down. 

Herenpon ſhe reſolutely ſtept into Mrs. 
Sinclair's parlour in the back-houſe; 
where were the old devil and her two 
partners; and demanded the key of the 


ſtreet- door, or to have it opened for her. 


They were all ſurprized; but deſired 
to be excuſed, and pleaded your orders. 

She aſſerted, that you had no authority 
over her; and never ſhould have any: 
that their preſent refuſal was their own 
tand deed + ſhe ſaw the intent of their 
back-huule, and the reaſon of putting 
her there, ſhe pleaded her condition 
and fortune; and ſaid, they had no way 
to avoid utter ruin, but by opening their 
doors te lier, r by murdering her, and 
burying her in heir garden or cellar, 
too deep for detection: that already 
what had been done to her was puniſh- 
able by death: and bid them at their 
peril detain her. 

What a noble, what a right ip:rit has 
this charming creature, in caſes that will 
juliity an exertion ot ſpirit ! 

They antwered that Mr. Lovelace 
could prove his marriage, and would 
indemnify them. And they all would 


have vindicated their behaviour on Fri- 


day night, and the reputation of their 
houſe : but refuſing to hear them on 
that topick, the flung from them, threat- 
ening. 5 

She then went up half a dozen ſtairs 
in her way to her own apartment: but, 
as if ſhe had bethought herſelf, down 
the ſtept again, and proceeded towards 
the ſtreet-parlour; ſaying, as ſhe patſed 
by the infamous Dorcas, I'll make 
© myſelf protectors, though the windows 
© {utter :* but that wench, of her own 


head, on the lady's going out of that 


parlour to Mrs. Siuclair's, had locked 
the door, and taken out the key: ſo that 
„ ninding 
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finding herſelf, diſappointed, ſhe burſt 
into tears, and went bing and menac- 
ing up- ſtairs again. 

She made no other attempt till the 
effectual one. Your letters and meſ- 


ſages, they ſuppoſe, coming ſo faſt upon 


one another, (though ſhe would not 


anſwer one of them) gave her ſome a- 


muſement, and an aſſurance to them, 
that ſhe would at laſt forgive you; and 
that then all would end as yon wiſhed. 

The women, in purſuance of your or- 
ders, offered not to obtrude themſelyes 
upon her; and Dorcas alſo kept out of 
her ſight all the reſt of Sunday; alſo on 
Monday and Tueſday. But by the la- 
dy's condeſcenſion (even to famiharity) 
to Mabell, they imagined, that ſhe muſt 
be working in her mind all that time to 
get away: they therefore redoubled 
their cautions to the wench; who told 
them ſo faithtully all that paſſed between 
Her lady and her, that they had no doubt 
of her fidelity to her wicked truſt. 

Tis probable ſhe might have been 
contriving ſomething all the time ; but 
ſaw no room for perfecting any ſcheme: 
the contrivance by which ſhe effected her 
eſcape ſeems to me not to have been fal- 
Jen upon till the very day; ſince it de- 
pended partly upon the weather, as it 
proved. But it is evident ſhe hoped 
ſamething from Mabell's ſimplicity, or 
gratitude, or compaſſion, by cultivating 
all the time her civility to her. : 

Polly waited on her early on Wedneſ 
day morning; and met with a better 
reception than ſhe had reaſon to expect. 
She complained, however, with warmth, 
of her confinement. Polly ſaid, There 


would be an happy end to it (if it were“ 


a confinement) next day, ſhe preſumed. 
She abſolutely declared to the contrary, 
in the way Polly meant it; and ſaid, 
That Mr. Lovelace, on his return, [Which 
looked as if jhe intended to wait for it}thould 
have reaſon to repent the orders he had 
given, as they all ſhould their obſervance 
of them: let him ſend twenty letters, 
ſhe would not anſwer one, be the conſe- 
quence what it would; nor give him 
hope of the lea? favour, while the was 
in that houſe. She had given Mrs. 
Sinclair and themielves fair warning, ſhe 
ſaid; no' orders of another ought to 
make them detain a free perſon : but 
having made an open attempt to go, and 
been detained by them, ſhe was the cal- 
mer, ſhe told Polly; let em look to the 
' Conſequence, Y 

But yet ſhe ſpoke this with temper ; 
and Polly gave it as her opinion, (with 


8 


happen as ſhe 


— . — 
apprehenſion for their own ſafety) thy 
having ſo good a handle to puniſh them 
all, ſhe would not go away it ſhe might 
* And what,” inferred Polly, isthe in, 
* demnity of a man who has committed 
* the vileſt of rapes on a perſon of con. 
dition; and mult himſelf, if profecuteg 
for it, either fly, or be hanged? 

Sinclair, [fo I will ſtill call herj up 
this repreſentation of Polly, foreay 
ſhe ſaid, the ruin of her poor houſe in the 
iſſue of this ſtrange” buſineſs; and the 
infamous Sally and Dorcas bore their 
parts in the apprehenſion : and this put 
them upon thinking it adviſeable forthe 
future, that the ſtreet-door ſhould ge. 
nerally in the day- time be only left upon 
a bolt-latch, as they called it, which 


any- body might open on the inſide; and 


that the key ſhould be kept in the door; 
that their numerours comers and goers, 
as they called their gueſts, ſhould be 
able to give evidence, that he might hay 
gone out rf ſhe would not forgetting, how. 
ever, to renew their erders to Will, to 
Dorcas, to Mabell, and the reſt, tore. 


double their vigilance on this occalivn, 


to prevent her eſcape :—none of them 
doubting, at the ſame time, that her 
love of a man ſo conſiderable in their 
eyes, and the — — of What was to 

ad reaſon to believe on 
Thurſday, her uncle's birth-day, would 
(though perhaps not till the 4aft low, 
tor her pride ſake, was their word) engage 
her to change her temper. 

They believe, that the diſcovered the 
key to be left in the door; for the was 
down more than once to walk in the lit- 
tle garden, and ſeemed to caſt her ee 


each time to the ſtreet-door. 


About eight yeſterday morning, an 
hour after Polly had left her, ſhe tod 
Mabell, She was fure ſhe ſhould not live 
long ; and having a good many ſuits of 
apparel, which after her death would 
be of no uſe to any-body ſhe valued, ſhe 
would give her a brown luſtring gown, 
which, with ſome alterations, to make 
it more ſuitable to her degree, , would a 
great while ſerve her for a Sunday wear; 
for that ſhe (Mabell) was the only per- 
ſon in that houſe of whom ſhe could 
think without terror or antipathy. 

Mabell expreſſing her gratitude y 
the occaſion, the lady ſaid, She ba 
nothing to employ herſelfabout ; andi 
ſhe could get a workwoman directly, ſhe 
would look over her things then, and 
give her what ſhe intended for her. 

Her miſtreſs's mantua-maker,the ma! 


replied, lived but a little way off; * 
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ſhe doubted not that the could procure | 
ker, or one of her journey-women, to 
alter the gown out of hand, 

J will give you alſo,” ſaid ſhe, 44 
© quilted-ccat, which will require but 
little alteration, if any; fer you are 
much about my ſtature: but the gown 
„ will give directions about, becauſe 
« the lee ves and the robings and facings 
mult be altered for your wear, being, 
(| believe, above your [tation : and try,” 
ſaid the, if you can get the -work- 
« woman, and we'll adviſe about it, If 
« (he cannot come now, let her come iu 
| the afternoon 3 but I had rather now, 
«becauſe it will amule me to give you a 
lift.“ 

Then ſtepping to the window, It 
„rains,“ ſaid ſhe : [And ſo it had done 
the morning} *flip on the hood and 
ort cloak I have ſeen you wear, and 
come to me when you are ready to go 
tout, becauſe you ſhall bring me in 
. lomething that I want.? | : 

Mabeil equipped herſelf accordingly, 
and received her commands to buy her 
{ome trifles, and then lett her; but, in 
her wav out, fiept into the back-parlour, 
where Dorcas was with Mrs. Sinclair, 
telling her where ſhe was going, and 
on what account, bidding Dorcas look 
eut till ſhe came back. So faithful was 
the wench to the truſt repoſed in her, 
and fo httle had the lady's generolity 
wrought upon her. 

Mrs. Sinclair commended her; Dor- 
cas envied* her, and took her cue: and 
Mabell toon returned with the mantua- 
maker's journeywoman ; (ſhe was re- 
{ulved, the ſaid, ſhe would not come 
without her) and then Dorcas went off 
guard. 

The lady looked ont the gown. and 
petticcat, and before the workwoman 
cauſed Mabell to try it on; and, that it 
might fit the better, made the willing 
wench pull oft her upper-petticoat, and 
put on that ſhe gave her. Then ſhe bid 
them go into Mr. Lovelace's apartment, 
and contrive about it before the pier- 
dals there, and ſtay till ſhe came to them, 
to give them her opinion. 

Mabell would have taken her own 
cloaths, and hood, and ſhort cloak with 

her; but her lady ſaid, * No matter; 
, You may put them on again here, 
when we have conſidered about the al- 
/ terations: there's no occaſion to litter 
the other room.” 

They went; and inſtantly, as it is 
ſuppoſed, ſhe ſlipt on Mabell's gown 
and petticoat over her own, which was 


hood, ſhort cleak, and ordinary aprons 
and down ſhe went. 

Hearing ſomebody tripping along the 
pallage, both Will and Dorcas whipt to 
the inner-hall door, and faw her; but, 


taking her for Mabell, Are you going 


far. Mabell?* cried Will. 

Without turning her face, or anſwer. 
ing, ſhe held out her hand, pointing to 
the ſtairs; which they conſtrued as a 
caution for them to look out in her ab- 
ſence ;' and ſuppoſing ſhe would not be 
long gone, as ſhe had not in form re- 
peated her caution to them, up went 
Will, tarrying at the ſtairs-head in ex- 


pectation of the ſuppoled Mabell's re- 


turn. | 

Mabell and the workwoman waited a 
good while, amuiing themſelves nat diſ- 
agreeably, the one with contriving in 
the way of her buſineſs, the other de- 
lighting herſelf with her fine gown and 
coat: bur at laſt, wondering the lady 


did not come in to them, Mabell tiptoed 


It to her door, and tapping, and not be- 
ing anſwered, ſtept into the chamber. 

Will, at that inſtant, from his ſtati- 
on at the ſtairs-head, ſeeing Mabell in 
her /ady's cloaths ; for he had been told 
of the preſent, [Gifts to ſervants fly 
from ſervant to fervant in a minute] was 
very much ſurprized, having, as he 
thought, juſt ſeen her go out in ker ownz 
and ſlepping up, met her at the door. 
© How the devil can this be i” (aid he: 
* jult now you went out in your own 
* dreſs! How came you here in this? 
And how could you paſs me unſeen ?* 
But nevertheleſs, kiſhng her, ſaid, he 
would now brag he had kiſſed his lady, 
or one in her cloaths. 

lam glad, Mr. William,” cried Ma- 
bell, to ſee you here ſo diligently. But 
© know you where my lady is?“ | 

« In my maſter's apartment,” anſwer. 
ed WII. © Is ſhe not? Was ſhe not talk- 
ting with you this moment?“ 

No, that's Mrs. Dolins's journey. 
woman.“ i 

They both ſtood aghaſt, as they ſaid; 
Will again recollecting he had ſeen 
Mabell, as he thought, go out in her own 
ctoaths. And while they were debating 
and wondering, up comes Dorcas witk 
your fourth letter, juſt then brought for 
her lady; and ſeeing Mabei] dreſſed out, 
(whom ſhe had likewiſe beheld alittle 
before, as ſhe ſuppoſed, in her common 
cloaths) ſhe joined in the wonder; till 
Mabell, re-entering the Tady's apart. 
ment, miſſed her own cloaths; and then 


ſuſpecting what had happened, and let- 


Viute damaſk, and put on the wench's | 


ting the others into the ground of rhe 
| ſulpicion, 
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ſuſpicion, they all agreed, that ſhe had 

certainly eſcaped. And then followed 


ſuch an uproar of mutual accuſation, 


and * You ſhould have done this, and, 
* You ſhould have done that," as alarmed 
the whole houſe; every apartment in 
both houſes giving up it's devil, to the 


number of fourteen or fifteen, includ- 


ing the mother and her partners. | 

Will told them #zs ſtory; and then 
ran out, as on the like 6ccaſion former- 
ly, to make enquiry whether the lady 
was ſeen by any of the coachmen, chair 
men, or porters, plying in that neigh- 
bourhood: while Dorcas cleared her- 
ſelf immediately, and that at the poor 
Mabell's expence, who made a figure as 
guiity as aukward, having on the fuf- 
pected price of her t:eachery ; which 
Dorcas, out of envy, was ready to tear 
from her back. h 

Hereupon all the pack opened at the 
poor wench, while the mother foamed 
at the mouth, bellowed out her orders 
for ſeizing the ſuſpected offender ; who 
could neither be heard in her own de- 
fence, nor, had ſhe been heard, would 
have been believed. 

That ſuch a perfidions wretch ſhould 
ever diſgrace her houſe; was the mo- 
ther's cry; good people mg/t be corrupt- 
ed; but it was a fine thing if ſuch ahouſe 
as hers could not be faithfully ſerved by 


curſed creatures, who were hired know- 


ing the buſineſs they were to be em- 
ployed in, and who had no pretence to 
Principle — © Damn her!* the wretch 
eg had no patience with 
er! Call the cook, and call the ſcul- 
« lion? | | 

They were at hand. | | 

See, that guilty ve,, devil,“ was 


her word, („her lady's gown upon her- 


© back) bur I'll punith her tor a warn- 
ing to all betrayers of their truſt. Put 
© on the great gridiron this moment :? 
[An oath or a curſe at every werd] 
* make up a roaring fire—The cleaver 
© bring me this inſtant—1'11 cut her into 
quarters with my own hands; and car- 
© bonade -and broil the traitreſs for a 
© feaſt to all the dogs and cats in the 
© netzghbourhoud, and eat the firſt ſlice 
of the toad myſelf, without ſalt er 
pepper.“ 1 
The poor Mabel, frighted out of her 
wits, expected every moment to be torn 
in pieces, having halt a ſcore open- 
_ clawed paws upon her all at once. She 
promiſed to confeſs all. But that all, 
when ſhe had obtained a hearing, was 
nothing; for nothing had ſhe to confeſs. 
Sally.hereupon, with a curſe of mercy, 
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ſavours not? 


ordered her to retire; undertaking thy 
ſhe and Polly would examine her they. 
ſelves, that they might be able to wr 
all particulars to his honour ; and 2 
if ſhe could not clear herſelf, or, 
guilty, give ſome account of the lady 
(who had been ſo wicked as to give they 
all this trouble) ſo as they might get ly 
again, then the cleaver and pridirgy 
might go to work with all their heart, 

The wench, glad of this reprieve, 
went up ſtairs ; and while Sally was lay. 
ing out the law, and prating away in 
her uſual dictatorial manner, whipt an 
another gown, and ſliding down tir: 
eſcaped to her relations. And this fla. 
which was certainly more owing to ter 
ror than guiit, was, in the true Old By. 
ley conſtuction, made a confirmation «f 
the latter. 

Theſe are the particulars cf Miſs Hr. 
lowe's flight. Thow'lt hardily think ne 
too minute.—How long to triumphover 
thy impatience and fury onthe occaſiun' 

Let me beſeech thee, my dear Love. 
lace, in thy next letter, to rave mol 
glonuuſly I fhall be grievouſly dilap. 
pointed, if thou doſt not. 

Where, Lovelace, can the poor lad; 
be gone? And who can deſcribe the 
diſtreſs the muſt be in? 

By thy former letters, it may be ſup. 
poſed, that ſhe can have very little mo. 
ney : nor, by the ſuddeneſs of her flight, 
more cloaths than thoſe ſhe has on. And 
thou knoweſt who once ſaid, * Her pi. 
© rents will not receive her: her uncle 
© will not entertain her: her Norton 1s 
© in their direction, and cannot: Mis 
© Howe dure not: ſhe has not one friend 
© or intimate in town; entirely a tren. 
ger to it.“ And, let me add, has been 
deſpoiled of her honour by the man for 
whom ſhe made all theſe ſacrifices: and 
who ſtood bound io her by a thouſand 
oaths and vows, to be her hutband, bet 
protector, and friend! | 

How ſtrong mult be her reſentments: 
the barbarous treatment ſhe has receis- 
ed! How worthy of herſelt, that it la 
made her hate the man the once loved! 
And rather than marry him, chule to 
expoſe her diſgrace to the whole world 
to forego the reconciliation with her 
friends which her heart was fo ſet up"; 
and to hazard a thouſand evils to which 
her youth and her ſex may too probab') 
expoſe an indigent and tfriendlels 
beauty ! 

Remembereſt thou not that home. pi 
upon thee, in one of the papers write 
in her delirium; of which however! 


[ will 
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1 will aſſure thee, that T have very 
Otten fince molt ſeriouſly reflected upon 
. and as thy intended ſecond outrage 
| nvinces me, that it made no impreſſion 
upon thee then, and perhaps thou lat 
never thought of it ſince, I will tranft- 
E cribe the ſentence. | 
if, as religion teaches us, God will 
judge us, in a great meaſure, by our 
« heneyolent or evil actions to one ano- 
ther wretch, bethink thee, in time 
W «think thee, how great muſt be thy 
W + On demnation !? 
| And is this amiable doctrine the fum of 
religion? Upon my faith, Tbeheve it is. 
For, to indulge a ſerious thought, ſince 
we are not atheilts, except in Practice, 
Does God, the Brix of beings, want 
any-thing of us for HrusELF! And 
W 40:5 he not enjoin us works of mercy to 
c another, as the means to obtain His 
mercy? A lublimeprinciple, and worthy 
of the SUPREME SUPERINTENDANT 
and. FATHER of all things !—But if we 
ene to be judged by this noble principle 
„unt, inderd, muſt be thy condemnation 
on the ſcore of this lady. only! And 
what mine, and what all our confratern:- 
5, on the ſcore of other women: though 
ve ate none of us half ſo bad as thou 
rt, as well for want of inclination, 1 
hope, as of opportunity! | 

muſt add, that, as well for thy ewn 
lc, as for the lady's, 1 with ye were 
t to be married to each other. Itis 
only medium that can be hit upon, 
ſalve the honour of both. All that's 
aft may yet be Concealed from the 
word, and. from her relations; and 
1,04 mayeit make amends for all her 
"Mterings, it then refolveſtto be a ten- 
der and kind huſband'to her. 

And it this really be thy intention, I 
Wiaccept, with plealure, of a commuil- 
on from thee, that ſhall tend to pro- 


1 


{ 
1 


1 * As 


| and; that is to fay, it the will ad- 
to her preſence a man who protefles 
aaſſap to thee. Nor can 1 give a 
ereater demonſtration, -that I am thy 
Jincere friend, J. BrLrokD. 


P. S. Mabell's cloaths were thrown into 
the paſſage this morning ; nobody 
Knows by whom. © | 

SETTER XXVI. 
NR. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 


ESQ. | 
\ : FRIDAY, JUNE 30. 
Am ruined, undone, blown up, de- 


& 


vate ſo roud an end, whenever ſhe can 


Maped, and wore than a0n' ulated, | 


that's certain But was not the news 


' ſhocking enough, doſt thou think, with- 


out thy throwing into the tov weighty 


ſcale reproaches, which thou couldſt - 


have had no opportunity to make but 
tur my own voluntary communications ? 


at a time too, when, as it falls out, I 
| have another very ſenfible diſappoint- 


ment to ſtruggle with? 

I imagine, if there be a ſuch a thing 
as future puniſhment, it muſt be none 
of the ſmalleſt mortificatio s, that anew 
devil ſhall be puniſhed by a ere cid one, 
And, * Take thatP Aud Tak: that?” to 
the ſcreaming ſuft» er, um on witha 
Cat-0'-nine tails, w:th 2 tar of burning 


braſs at the end of each: And, For 
* what ! For what ! -“ Why, if the truth 


might be fairly told, for not being fo 
© bad a devil as myſelf” 


Thou art, ſurely, caſuiſt good enough 
to know (what I have inſiſted upon 


heretofore) that the fin of ſeducing a 
credulous and eaſy girl, is as great as 
that of bringing to your lure an incre- 
dulous and watchful one. 

However ungenerous an appearance 
what I am going to ſay may have from 
my pen, let me tell thee, that if ſuch a 
woman as Mits Harlowe choſe to enter 


into the matrimonial ſtate [/ am reſolved 


to diſappoint thee in thy meditated triumph 
over my rage and deſpair !) and, accord- 
ing to the old patriarchal ſyſtem, to go 
on contributing to get ſons and daugh- 
ters, with no other view, than to bring 
them up pioufly, and to be good and 
nietul members of the commonwealth, 
what a devil had ſhe to do, to let her 
fancy run a gadding after a rake? One 
whom ſhe 4new to be a rake ? 

Oh but truly ſhe hoped to have the 
merit of reclaiming him. She had 
formed pretty notions how charming it 
would look to have a penitent of her own 
making dangling at her ſide to church, 
through an applauding neighbourhood : 
and, as their family increaſed, march- 


ing with her thither, at the head of 


their boys and girls, proceſſionally as it 
were, boaſting of the fruits of their „o- 
n. drfires, as my good lord biſhop has 
it in his licence, 
comely fight, all kneeling down toge- 


ther in one pew, according to elderſhip, 


as we have ſeen in effigie, a whole family 
upon ſome old monument, where the 
honeſt chevalier inarmonr is repreſented 
kneeling, with uplift hands, and halt a 
dozen jolter-headed crop-eared boys 
behind him, ranged gradatim, or ſtep- 
faſhion, according to age or ſige, all in 
the iame pottize - Hacing His piaus 

dame, 
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2  CLARISSA 


— — 


dame, with a ruff about her neck, and 
as many whey-faced girls all kneeling 
behind here an altar between them, and 


an ven book upon it: over their heads 


ſemii-lunary rays darting from gilded 
clouds, ſurrounding an atchievement- 
motto, In Cox TO SALUs—or QPVIES— 
perhaps, if they have happened to live 
the uſual married life of brawl and con- 
tradiction. = 

It is certainly as much my misfortune 
to have fallen in with Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe, were I to have valued my re- 
putation or eaſe, as it is that of Miſs 
Harlowe to have been acquainted with 
me. And, after all, what have 1 done 
more than proſecute the maxims, by 
which thou and I, and every rake, are 
governed, and which, before I knew 
this lady, we have purſued from pretty 
girl to pretty girl, as faſt as we had ſet 
one down, taking another up ;—juſt as 
the fellows do with their flying-coaches 
aud flying-horſes at a country tar 
With a Who rides next! Who rides next!” 

But here, in the preſent caſe, to carry 
on the volant metaphor, (tor 1 mult either 


be merry or mad) here is a pretty little 
Mi: juſt come out ot her hanging fleeve- 


coat, brought to buy a pretty little fair- 
ing; for the world, Jack, is but a great 
fair, thou knoweit; and, to give thee 
ſcrious reflection for ſerious, all it's 
joys but tinſelled hobby-horſes, gilt 
gingerbread, ſqueaking trumpets, paint- 
ed drums, and ſo- forth. 

Now behold this pretty little Miſs 
kimming from booth to booth, in a 
very pretty manner. One pretty little 
tellow called Wyerley, perhaps; ano- 
ther. jiggeting ralcal called Biron, a 
third ſimpering varlet of the name of 
Symmes, and a more hideous villain 
than any of the reſt, with a long bag 
under his arm, and parchment ſettle - 
ments tagged to his heels, ycleped 
Solmes; purſue her from raree-ſhow to 
raree-ſhuw, ſhould: ring upon one anv- 
ther at every turning, ſtopping when 
the ſtops, and ſet a ſpinning again when 
ſhe moves. And thus dangled after, 
but ſtill in the eye of her watchtui 
guardians, traverſes the pretty little 
Miſs through the whole fair, equally 


delighted and delighting : till at laſt, 


taken with the invitation of the /aced-hat 
orator, and ſeeing ſeveral pretty little 
bib-wearers (tuck together in the flying? 
coaches, cutting ſaſely the yielding air, 
in the one go-up the other yo-down- 
picture-of-the-world vehicle, and all 


with as little fear as wit, is tempted to 


ride next. 


HARLOW EE; 


— —— 


In then ſuppoſe, ſhe flil | 
n then ſuppoſe, ſhe fli $ 

none of her friends are ro; COTS 
atter two or three ups and downs, he, 
pretty little head turns giddy, and he 
throws herſelf out of the coach when a 
it's elevation, and ſo daſhes out her pret. 


ty little brains, who can help it: Ans 


would you hang the poor fellow, why 
profeſſed trade it was, to ſet the Pretty 


little creatures a flying? 


Tis true, this pretty little Mifs, he. 
ing a very pretty little Miſs, being ; 


very much-admred little Mils, being 2 


very good little Mifs, who always ming. 
ed her book, and had paſſed through her 
ſampler-doctrine with high applauſe; 
had even ſtitched out, in gaudy proyri. 
ety of colours, an Abraham offeri 
up Iſaac, a Samſon and the Philiſtines, 
and flowers, and knots, and trees, and 
the ſun, and the moon, and the fever 
ſtars, all hung up in frames with glaſs; 
before them, for the admiration of her 
future grand children: who likewiſe 
was entitled to a very pretty little eſtate; 
who was deſcended from a pretty li- 
tamily upwards of one hundred year; 
gentility; which lived in a very pretty 
manner, reſpected a very little on ther 
own accounts, a great deal on hers :— 
For ſuch a pretty little Miſs as this 
to come to ſo great a misfortune, raul 
be a very fad thing: but, tell me, would 
not the 4 — of any ordinary child, at 


any other Jeſs conſiderable family, of 


tels ſhining or amiable qualities, hay? 
been as great and heavy a loſs to that 
family, as the loſing this pretty little 
Miſs could be to hers? 

Todeſcend toa very low inſtance, and 
that only as to perſonality ; haſt thou any 
doubt, that thy ftrong-muſcled bony 
face was as much admired by thy mo- 
ther, as if it had been the face of 3 
Lovelace, or any other handſome fel 
low? And had thy picture beendravn, 
would the have forgiven the painter, ug 
he not expreſſed ſo exactly thy lines. 
ments, as that every-one ſhould hate 
diſcerned the likeneſs? The _ 
l:keneſs is all that is wiſhed for. Uglr 
neſs made familiar to us, with the pr 
tiality natural to fond parents, will be 
beauty all the world over,—Do the! 
apply. 


Bur, alas! Jack, all this is but act 
Py. vi m Countenance, drawn to eat 
thy male !— Though it anſwer thy un 
friendly oſe to own it, I cannot for- 
bear to own „ that I am ſtung to the 
very ſoul wiil this unhappy—Acc"" 


mult 1 call it!—Have 1 nobody, „bo 
. klub, 


129 


* » 80 ? 
nv vengeance LET 
When 1 refle& upon my Taft iniqui- 


ly reſented, as well as, ſo far as ſhe 
was able, ſo nobly reſiſted, I cannot but 
conclude that I was under the power of 
faſcination from theſe accurſed Circes; 
who pretending to know their own ſex, 
would have. it, that there is in every 


| woman a yielding, or a weak-reliſting | 


moment to be met with: and that yer, 
and yet, and yet, I had not tried enough: 
but that, if neither love nor terror ſhould 
enable me to hit that lucky moment, 
when, by help of their curſed arts, ſhe 
was once overcome, ſhe would be for cer 
overcome, —appealing to all my experi- 
euce, to all my knowledge of the ſex, 
for a juſtification of their aſſertion. 

My appeal to experience, I own was 
but too favourable to their argument: 
for doſt thou think, I could have held 
my purpoſe againſt ſuch an angel as this, 
had lever before met with a woman ſo 
much in earneſt to defend her honour 
acainſt the unwearied artifices and per- 
$ {cv-rance of the man the loved: Why 
then were there not more examples of a 
virtue ſo immoveable? Or, why was 
this ſingular one to fall to my lot? Ex- 
cept indeed to double my gut; and at 
the ſame time to convince all that ſhould 
hear her ſtory, that there are angels as well 
| as devils in the flrſh P 

S0 much for confeſſion ; and for the 
ſake ot humouring my conſcience; with 
a view likewiſe to diſarm thy malice by 
acknowledgment : fince no one ſhall ſay 
worle of me, than I will of myſelf on 
tirs occaſion. 

One thing J will nevertheleſs add, to 
ſhew. the ſincerity of my contrition— 
lis this, that it thou canſt by any 
means find her out within theſe three. 
vered the ſtories relating to Captain 
1 omlinion and her uncle to be what they 
are; and if thou canſt prevail upon her 
io conient, I will actually, in thy pre- 
Jence and his (he to repreſent her uncle) 
narry her. 

L am ſtill in hopes it may be ſo—She 
cannot he long concealed—1 have al- 
ready ſet all engines to work to find her 
cut! and FI do, what indifferent per- 
ſons [and no one of her friends, as thou 
obſervelt, will look upon her] will care 
to embroil themſelves with a man of 
my figure, fortune, and reſolution ?— 
New her this part, then, or any other 
eg, of this letter, at thy own diſcre- 

No. 55. 


tous intention, the fir? outrage Gs as 


Cavs, or any time before ſhe has diſco- 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 
hroat, either for careleſſneſs or trea- | tion, if thoucanſ? find her; for after all, 
ee ought to cut, in order to pacify | methinks that 1 would be glad that this 


affair, which is bad enough in itſelf, 
ſhould go off without worſe perſonal 
conſequences to any-bodyelſe; and yet 
it runs in my mind, I know not why, 
that ſooner or later, it will draw a few 
drops of blood after it; except ſhe and 
I can make it up between ourſelves. 
And this may be another reaſon why 
ſhe ſhould not carry her reſentment too 
far—Not that ſuch an affair would give 
me much concern neither, were I to 
chuſe any man or men; for I heartily 
hate all her family but herſelf; andever 
thall. 


Ly me add, that the lady's plot to 
eſcape appears to me no extraordinary 
one. There was much more luck than 
probability that it ſhould do : fince, to 
make it ſucceed, it was neceſſary that 
Dorcas and Will, and Sinclair and her 
nymphs ſhould be all deceived, or off 
their guard. It belongs to me, when I 
ſee them, to give them my hearty thanks 
that they were; and that their ſelfiſh 
care to provide for their own future ſe- 
curity, ſhould induce them, to leave 
their outward door upon their bolt- 
latch, and be curs'd to them. 

Mabell deſerves a pitch-ſuit and a 
bonfire, rather than the luſtring; and 
as her cloaths are returned, let the lady's 
be put to her others, to be ſent to her 
when it can be told whither—But not 
till I give the word neither; for we muſt 
get the dear fugitive back again, if 
poſſible. 

I ſuppoſe that my ſtupid villain, who 
knew not ſuch a goddeſs-ſhaped lady 
with a mien ſo noble, from the aukward 
and bent ſhouldered Mabell, has been 
at Hampſtead to ſee after her. And yet 
I hardly think ſhe would go thither. 
He ought to go through every ſtreet 
where bills for lodgings are up, to en- 
quire after a new-comer. The houſes 
of ſuch as deal in womens matters, and 
tea, coffee, and ſuch like, are thoſe to 
be enquired at for her. If ſome tidings 
be not qnickly heard of her, I would 
not have either Dorcas, Will, or Ma- 
bell, appear in my light, whatever their 
ſuperiors think fit to do. 

This, though written in character, is 


a very long letter, conſidering it is not 


a narrative one, or a journal of pro- 
ceedings, like maſt of my former; for 
ſuch will unavoidably and naturally, as 
I may ſay, run into length. But I have 
ſo uſed myſelf to write a great deal of 
late, that I know det how to help it. 

4 Z : Yet 
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Yet I muſt add to it's length, in order | 
to explain myſelf on a hint 1 gave at 
the beginning of it; which was, that 1 
have another diſappointment, beſides 
this of Miſs Harlowe's eſcape, to be- 
moan. 

And what doſt think it is? Why, the 
old peer, fox of his tuugh conſtitution, 
(tor .that malady would have helped 
him on) has made ſhitt by fire and brim- 
ſtone, and the devil knous what, to 
force the gout to quit the counter- ſcarp 
of his ſtomach, juſt as it had collected 
all it's ſtrength, in order to, ſtorm the 
citadel of his heart. In ſhort, they have, 
by the mere force of ſtink-pots, hand- 
granades, and pop-guns, driven the 
flow-working pioneer quite out of the 
trunk into the extremities; and there it 
lies nibbling and gnawing upon his great 


toe; when I had hoped a fair end both | 


of the diſtemper and the diſtempered. 
But 1, who could write to her of lau- 

danum, and the wet cloth, formerly, 

yet let S$oool. a year flip through my 


fingers, when I had entered upon it 
more than in imagination, |for 1 had 


begun to aſk the ſtewards queſtions, and 
to hear them talk of fines and renewals 
and ſuch fort of ſtuff ] de to be mor- 


tified. . 


Thou canſt not imagine, how difte- 
rently the ſervants, and even my con- 
ſins, look upon me, ſince yeſterday, to 
what they did before. Neither the one. 
nor the other bow or curtſey halt ſo 
low.--Nor am Ia quarter ſo often h:s 
fonour, and your honehr, as | was within 


thete few hours, with the former: and 


as to the latter—It is * Coufin Bobby, 
again, with the uſual familiarity, instead 
of! Sir,“ and “Sir, and, 1} you plea/e, 
Mr. Lovelace.* And now they have the 
in{olence to congratulate me on the re- 
covery of the beſt of wncles ; while I am 
forced to ſeemas much delighted as they, 
when, would it do me good, 1 could 
ſit down an cry my eves ont. 


I had beſpoke my monrning in 1ma- | 


gination, after the example ot a certain 
toreign miniſter, who, before the death, 
or even laſt jlineſs of Charles II. as 
Honeſt White Kennet tells us, had half 
exhauſted Blackwell Hall of it's fables 


— An indication, as the hiſtorian would 


inſinnate, that the monarch was to be 
om and the ambaſſador in the 
ecret—And yet, fool that I was, I 
could not take the hint What the de- 
vil does a man read hiſtory for, if he can- 
not profit by the examples he finds in it ? 

But thus, Jack, is an obſervation of 


| doubly mortified 


ſeldom comes alone : and 6 concludes thy 


LoveLacy, 
LETTER XXvi. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE 10 M185 
HOWE, 


WEDN. NIGHT, Jvys of, 
OMY DFAREST MISS HOWE! 

NCE more have I efcaped—}y, 
alas! I, my %% ſelf, have we. 
caped !—Oh! your poor Clariſſa Has. 
lowe ! You alſo will hate me, I ſcar 

Yer you won't, when yon know all! 
But no more of myſelf My e 
You that can riſe in a morning to t. 
bleſt, and to bleſs; and po to ret ce. 
lighted with vour own refleCtions, arg 
in your unbroken, unliarting fumber, 
converſing with ſaints and angels, . 
former only more pure than yourſ!, 
as they have ſhaken off the incumbrance 
of body; you ſhall be my ſubject}, 3 
you have long, long, been my only plez, 
(ure. And let me, at a ful diſtance, 
revere my beloved Anna Howe, ande 
her reflect upon what her Clariſſa Ha. 

lowe once was! 


ForG1ve, O forgive, my ramblor 
My peace is deſtroyed. My intellec 
are touched. And what flighty cr. 
ſenſe muſt you read, if you now wi! 
vouchtate to correſpond with me ase. 
merly ! 

O my beſt, my deareſt, my only rene 
What a tale have Ito unfol&!—Buti! 
upon /elf, this-vile, this hated /e!f'— 
will hake it oft, if poſſible ;. and s 
ſhould J not, ſince I think, except o'r 
wretch, 1 hate nothing ſo much! Seh 
then, be baniſhed from /e/f one ge. 
ment, (for I doubt it / tor no long! 
to enquire after a der object, y(t 
loved Anna Howe !--Wholſe mind, 2 
robed in ſpotleſs white, charms and 1. 
radiates—But what would I ſay — 


Arp now, my deareſt friend, 200 
this rhapfody, which, on re-ferue, 
would not let go, but to fhew vc 
a diſtracted mind dictates to my tek: 
bling pen! Hos, do you! You have bes 
very ill, it fees. That you are res, 
my dear, let me hear. That your 100 
is well, pray let me hear, and 5 
quickly. This comfort ſurely 1c 
to me; for if lite is no worſe wm 
chequer-work, I muſt now have 3 = 
white to come, having ſeen nothin? 4 
black, all unchequered diſmal bit, 


th; old peer's veriſied, That one 1775/ortune. 


— 


for a great, great While. 90 
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| Awp what is all this wild incoherence 
for? It is only to beg to know how you 
have been, and how you now do, by a 
Un- directed for Mrs. Rachel Clark, at 
\Ir. Smith's, a glove-ſhop, in King 
Street, Covent Garden; which (al- 
mough my abode is ſecret to every-body 
eh will reach the hands of—your u- 
iappy — but that's not enough — your 
mltrable 
: CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXVIII. 


MRS, HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HAKLOW?. 


{rr »gaSCRIBED, AS DIRECTED IN THE 


PRECEDING.) 

FRIDAY, JUNE 30- 

MISS CLARISSA HAR LOWE, 
TOU will wonder to receive a letter 
from me. I am forry for the great 
diſtrels vou ſeem to be in—Such a hope- 
tal voung lady as you were But fee 
what comes of diſobedience to parents ! 
For my part, although I pity you, 
vet | munch more pity vour poor father 
and mother. . Such education as they 
zwe youl ſuch improvements as you 
made!—and ſuch delight as they took 

in vou — And all come to this! 
but pray, Miſs, don't make my Nancy 
entity et your fault; which is that of 
duobedience. I have charged her over 
and over not to . correſpond with one 
why has made ſuch a giddy ftep. It is 
not to her reputation, Jam ſure. You 
in that I ſo charged her; yet you go 
Ot correlponding together, to my very 
gent vexation! for the has been very 
(erverſe upon. it, more than once. Avi 
N cation, Niifsa—Y ou know the reſt. 
Here, people cannot be unhappy by 
Pemeives, but they muſt involve their 
ends and acquaintance, whole diſcre- 
In has kept them clear of their errors, 
"nt near as much unhappineſs as if they 
114 run into the like of their own heads! 
Ihns my poor daughter is always in 
fearSand griet. And ſhe has poſtponed 
wer own 1encity, truly, becauſe you are 


1 
' 1111 
41 j , 
Gala Þ1 
wie! os 


people, who ſeek their own ruin, 
cond be the only ſutterers by their 
eaditrong doings, it were ſomething: 
out, O Mils, Nlits! what have you to 
zalwer tor, who have made as many 


. CFrieved hearts as have known you 1— 


* "0 . ; 15 . * ” 

The whole ſex is indeed wounded by 
vou: tor, who but Mils Clariſſa Har- 
We was propoted by every father and 


* tor à pattern tor their daugh- 
ers! | | 


I write a long letter, where I pro” 
poſed to ſay but a few words; and thoſe 
to forbid you writing to my Nancy : and 


this as well becauſe of the falſe ſtep yon 


have made, as becauſe it will grieve her 
poor heart, and do you no good. If you 
love her, therefore, write not to her. Your 
ſad letter came into my hands, Nancy 
being abroad: and I ſhall not ſhew it 
her : tor there would be no comfort for 
her, if the ſaw it, nor for me, whole 
delight the is—As you once was to yout 
parents. 

But you ſeem to be ſenſible enough of 
your errors now. So are all giddy girls, 
when it is too late: and what a creſt- 
fallen figure then do the conſequences 
of their felf-willed obſtinacy and head- 
ſtrongedueſs compel them to make! 

I may ſay tov much: only as I think 
it proper to bear that teſtimony againſt 
your rathnefs which it behoves every 
careful parent to bear : and none more 
than your compaſtonating well-wiſhing, 

ANNABELLA HOWE, 


I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, who 
has buſineſs only ſo far as Barnet, 
becauſe you ſhall have no need to 
write again; knowing how you love 
writing: and knowing likewile, tat 
misfortune makes people plaintive. 


LS ER XXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HAKLowE, TO MRS, 
HOWE. | 


» _ SATURDAY, JULY 1; 
ERMIT me, Madam, to trouble 
You with a few lines, were it on] 

to thank you for your reproofs; which 

have, nevertheleſs, drawn freſh ſtreams 
of blood from a bleeding heart. 

My ſtory is a diſmal ftory. It has 

circumſtances in it that would engage 

pity, and poihbly a judgment not alto- 


gether unfavourable, were thoſe cir- 


cumſtances known. But it is my buſi- 
neſs, and ſhall be al my buſineſs, to 
repent of my failings, and not endea- 
vour to extenuate them. 

Nor will I feek to diſtreſs your wor— 
thy mind. If / cannot ſuffer alone, 1 will 
make as few parties as 1 Can in my ſuf- 
ferings. And, indeed, I took up my 
pen with this reſolution when I wrote 
the letter which -has fallen into your 
hands. It was only to know, and that 


for a very particular reaſon, as well as 
for aftection unbounded, if my dear 
Miſs Howe from whum I had not heard 
ot a long time, were ill; as I had been 
told (he was; and if fo, how ſhe now 
does. 
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does. But my injuries being recent, 
and my diſtreſſes having been exceeding 
great, e, would croud into my letter. 
When diſtreſſed, the human mind is apt 
to turn itſelf to every-one in whom it 
imagined or wiſhed an intereſt, for pity 
and conſolation—Or, to expreſs myſelf 
better, and more conciſely, in your own 
words, Mrsfortune makes people plamntive © 


and to whom, if not to a friend, can 


the afflicted complain ? | 
Miſs Howe being abroad when my let- 
tercame, I flatter myſelf that ſhe is re- 
covered. But it would be fome ſatisfac- 
tion to me to be informed it ſhe has been 
z{{. Another line from your hand would 
be too great a favour : but, it you will 
be pleaſed to direct any ſervant to an- 
ſwer yes, or no, to that queſtion, I Will 
not be further troubleſome. 
Nevertheleſs, I muſt declare, that my. 


Miſs Howe's friendſhip was all the com- 


fort I had, or expected to have in this 
world ; and a line from her would have 
been a cordial to my fainting heart. 
Judge then, deareſt Madam, how re- 


luctantly I muſt obey your prohibition 


—But yet I will endeavour to obey it; 
although I ſhould have hoped, as well 
from the tenor of all that has paſſed 
between Mits Howe and me, as from 
zer eſtabliſhed virtue, that ſhe could not 
be tainted by evil communication, had one 
or two letters been permitted. This, 
however, I aſk not for, ſince I think I 
have nothing to do, but to beg of God 
(who, I hope, has not yet withdrawn 
his grace from me, although he is 
pleaſed to let looſe his juſtice upon my 
faults) to give me a truly broken ſpirit, 
if it be not already broken enongh, and 
then to take to his mercy the unhappy 
CLARISSA HAKLOWE. 


Two favours, good Madam, I have to 


beg of you— The firſt- that you will 
not let any of my relations know that 
you have heard from me, The other 
—that no living creature be apprized 
where 1 am to be heard of, or di- 
rected to. This is a point that con- 

cerns me, more than I can expreſs. — 
In ſhort, my preſervation from fur- 
ther evils may depend upon it. 


LETTER NXX. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO HAx- 
NAH BURTON. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 


NV coop HANNAH, 


IRAN GK things have happened to 


me, fince you were diſuuſſed my 


4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


ſervice, (ſo ſorely againſt my will) and 
your pert fellow-ſervant ſet over me 
But that muſt be all forgotten now. 1 

How do you, my Hannah? Are 9 
recovered of your illneſs? If you ws 
do you chuſe to come and be with ne! 
Or can you conveniently } 5 

Jana very unhappy creature, and 
being among all ſtrangers, ſhould be 
glad to have you with me, of whoſe g. 
delity and love I have had ſo many ac 
ceptable inſtances. ; 

Living or dying, I will endeavour ty 
make it worth your while, my Hannzh, 

If you are recovered, as hope, and 
if you have a good place, it may be the; 
would bear with your abſence, and ſy. 
ter ſomebody in your room for a mm; 
or ſo: and, by that time, I hope to he 
provided for, and you may then retur; 
to your place. e 

Don't let any of my friends know 9 
this my deſire; whether you can cone 
or not. | 

Jam at Mr. Smith's, a hoher's ad 
glove ſhop, in King Street, Coveit 
Garden. 

You muſt direct to me by the name 
of Rachel Clark. | 

Do, my good Hannah, come if you 


can to your poor young miſtreſs, who! 


ways valuedyon, and always will, whe. 
ther you come or not. 

I fend this to your mother at St. Al. 
ban's, not knowing where to direct to 
you. Return me a line, that I may kno 
what to depend upon: and I ſhall fe 
you have not forgotten the pretty hand 
you were taught, in happy days, by jar 
true friend, | | 

CLARISSA HARLOVE 


LETTER XXXI. 


HANNAH BURTON. IN ANSWER. 


| MONDAY, Jul?! 
HONORED MADDAM, | 
1 Have not forgot to write, and nere! 
will forget any-thing you, my den 
young lady, was ſo good as to Jarn mt 
I am very forrowful tor your misforten', 
my deareſt young lady; ſo ſorrowtull, 
I do not know what to do. Gladd x 
harte would I be to be able to come" 
you.. But indeed 1 have not been adie 
to ſtir out of my rome here at my . 
thei's, ever ſince 1 was forſed to leave 
my plaſe with a roomatiſe, which bal 
made me quite and clene helpleſs. 1 
pray for you night and day, my deare!!, 
my kindeſt, my goodeſt young lady, as 
have been ſo badly uſed ; and I am def 


ſorry I cannot come to do you 1 
| ſar vice; 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


: o 
ſarvice; which will ever be in the harte 
of mee to do, if it was in my power: 
who ant your moſt dutifull ſardant to com- 
mand, Haxnxnan BukTOR. 


LETTER XXXII. 


= uviss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
| JUDITH NOK TON. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
MY DEAR MRS. NORTON, 

Addreſs myſelf to you after a very 
I long ſilence, (which, however, was 
not owing either to want of love or 
duty) priacipally to deſire you to ſatisfy 
me in two or three points, which it be- 
hoves me to know. 

My father, and all the family, I am 
informed, are to be at my uncle Har- 
lowe's this day, as uſual. Pray acquaint 
me, if they have been there? 
they were cheerful on the anniverſary 
occalion? And alfo, if you have heard 
of any journey, or intended journey, of 
my brother, in company with Captain 
Singleton and Mr. Solmes ? 

dtrange things have happened to me, 
my dear, worthy, and maternal friend 
Very ſtrange things! - Mr. Lovelace 
has proved a very barbarous aad un- 
grateful man to me. But, God be 
prailed, I have-eſcaped from him. Be- 
ing among abſolute ſtrangers, (though 
I think worthy tolks) I have written to 
Hannah Burton to come and be with 
me. If the good creature fall in your 
Way, Pray encourage her to come to me. 
| always intended. to have her, ſhe 
Bous: but hoped to be in happier 
circumſtances, 

Say nothing to any of my friends that 
you have heard from mie. 

Pray—Do you think my father would 
te prevailed upon, if 1 were to ſuppli- 
Cate him by letter, to take off the heavy 
curſe he laid upon me at my going from 
Harlowe Place? I can expect no other 
favour from him: but that being lite- 
ray fulfilled as to my proſpects in this 
life, I hope it will be thought to have 
operated far.enough ; and my heart is 
ly weak!—It is very weak !—But for 
my tather's0wn ſake—W hat fould I ſay! 
Indeed I hardly know how 1 ought to 
expreſs mylelt onthis fad ſubject But 
U will give eaſe to my mind to be re- 
leaſed from it. 


the good creatures to whoſe neceſſities 1 
was wont to 2dminiſter by your faith- 
tul hands, have mitſed m6 ot late. But 
now, alas! Tam poor myſelf. It is not 


] 1 ! . — 
tue leaſt aggravation of my fault, nor of 


am afraid y poor, as J uſed to call 


And if / 


my regrets, that with ſuch inclinations 
as God had given me, I have put it 
out of my power to do the good I once 
pleaſed myſelf to think 1 was born to do. 
It is a ſad thing, my deareſt Mrs. Nor- 
ton, to render uſeleſs to ourſelves and 
the world, by our own raſhneſs, the ta- 
lents which Providence has entruſted to 
us, for the ſervice of both. 

But theſe reflections are now too late; 


and perhaps 1 ought to have kept them 


to myſelf. Let me. however, hope, that 
you love me ſtill. Pray let me hope that 
you do. And then, notwithſtanding my 
misfortunes, which have made me ſeem 


ungrate ful to the kind and truly-mater- 


nal pains you have taken with me from 
my cradle, I ſhall have the happineſs to 
think that there is one worthy perſon, 
who hates not the unfortunate 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Pray remember me to my foſter-bro- 


ther. I hope he continues dutiful and 
good to you. . 

Be pleaſed to direct, For Rachel 
Clark, at Mr. Smith's, in King Street, 
Covent Garden.“ But keep the di- 
rection an abſolute ſecret. 


LETTER XXXIII. 
MRS. NORTON. IN ANSWER. / 


| SATURDAY, JULY I. 
OUR letter, my deareſt young lady, 
cuts me to the heart! Why will 
you not let me know all your diſtreſſes? 
Vet you have ſaid enough! 
My fon is very good to me. 
hours ago he was taken with a feveriſh 
dijorder. But I hope it will go off hap- 
pily, if his ardour tor bufnels will give 
him the recels from it which his good 
maſter is willing to allow him. He pre- 


ſents his duty to you, and ſhed tears at 


hearing your lad letter read. 

You have been miſin tormed as to your 
family's being at your uncle Harlowe's. 
They did not intend to be there. Nor 
was the day kept atall. Indeed, they 
have not ſtirred out, but to church, (and 
that but three times) ever ſince the day 
you went away.—Unhappy day for them, 
and for all who know you!-—To me, I 
am ſure, moſt particularly ſo !-—My heart 
now bleeds more and more for you, 

have not heard a ſyllable ot ſuch a 
journey ae you mentioned of your bro- 
ther, Captain Singleton, and Mr. Solmes. 
There has been {ome talk indeed of your 
brother's ſetting out for his northern 
eſtates; but I have not heard ot it late- 
ly. 

| I am 
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Jam afraid no letter will be received 
from you. It grieves me to tell you ſo, 
my deareſt young lady. No evil can 
have happened to you, which they do 
not expect to hear of; ſo great is their 
antipathy to the wicked man, and ſo bad 
is his character. | 

I cannot but think hardly of their un- 
forgiveneſs: but there is no judging tor 
others by one's ſelf. Nevertheleſs I 
will add, that, if you had had as gentle 
ſpirits to deal with as your own, or, | 
will be bold to ſay, as mine, theſe evils 
had never happened either to them, or 
to you. I knew your virtue, and your 
love of virtue, from your very cradle ; 
and I doubted not but that, with God's 
grace, would always be your guard. 
But you could never be driven; nor 
was there occaſion to drive you—So ge- 
nerous, ſo noble, fo diſereet - But how 
does my love of your awnable qualities 
encreaſe my affliction ; as theſe recollec- 
tions mult do yours! ; 

Lou are eſcaped, my deareſt Miſs— 
Happily, I hope—That is to ſay, with 
your honour—Elfe, how great mult be 


_ your diſtreſs Vet from your letter ! 
_ dread the worſt, 


I am very ſeldom at Harlowe Place. 
The houſe is not the houſe it uſed to be, 
lince you went from it. Then they are 
forelentiefs! And, as I cannot ſay harth 
things of the beloved child of my Kart, 
as well as boſom, they do not take it / 
that I ſtay away. XA 


s 


. Your Hannah left her place ill ſome 


time ago; and, as ſhe is {till at her mo- 
ther's at St. Alban's, I am afraid ſhe 
continues ill. 
itrangers, and I cannot encçurage you 
at preſent to come into ½% parts, I 


\ thall think it my duty to attend vou (let 


* 


continually, 


it be taken as it will) as ſoon as my Tom- 
any's indiſpoſition will permit; which I 
hope will be ſoon, 

I have a little money by me. You 
fay you ere poor yourſelf. Ho grievous 
are thoſe words from one entitled and 
accuſtomed to atluence !—Will you be 
io good to command it, my beloved young 
lady ?—It is mott of it your own bounty 
to me. And 1 thould take a pride to 
reſtore it to it's original owner. 

Your poor bleſs you, and pray for you 
I have fo managed your 
laſt benevolence, and they have been ſo 
healthy, and have had ſuch conſtant em- 
ploy, that it has held out; and will hold 
put, til] the happier times return which 
1 continually pray tor. | 

Let me beg of you, my deareſt young 
lady, to take to yourlſelt all thole aids, 


It fo, as vou are among 


— — 


. . | 
wich good perſons, like you, draw from 


RELIGION, in ſupport of their calami. 
ties. Let your ſufferings be what they 
will, I am ſure you have been innocent 
in your intention. So do not deſpond 
None are made to ſuffer above what ! 
can, and therefore ought to bear. 

We know not the methods of Provi. 
dence, nor what wiſe ends it may have 
to ſerve in it's ſeemingly ſevere diſpen- 
{ations to 1t's poor creatures. 

Few perſons have greater reaſon fo 
ſay this than myſelf. And ſince we are 
apt in calamities to draw more comfort 
from example than precept, you will 
permit me to remind you of my own lot: 
tor who has had greater ſhare of afflicti. 
ons than myſelf? 

To ſay nothing of the loſs of an excel. 
lent mother, at a time of lite when mo- 
therly care is moſt wanted; the deith of 
a dear father, who was an ornanent to 
his cloth, (and who had qualified me to 
be his ſcribe ana amannenſis) juſt as he 
came within view of a preferment which 
would have made his tamily eaſy, threw 
me triendleſs into the wide world, threw 
me upon a very careleſs, and, which waz 
much worſe, a very nnkind huſband, 
Poor man !—But he was ſpared long 


ney 


enough, thank God, in a tedious ilInels, | 


to repent of his neglected opportunities, 
and his light principles; which I have 
always thought of with pleaſure, al- 
though I was left the more deſtitute for 
his chargeable illneſs, and ready to be 
brought to bed, when he died, of my 
Tommy. | 

But this very circumſtance, which! 
thought the unhappieſt that I could have 
been left in, (ſo ſhort-ſighted is human 
prudence i) became the happy means ot 
recommending me to your mother, wh, 
in regard to my Character, and in com- 
paſſion to my very deſtitute circum- 
ſtances, permitted me, as I made a con- 
ſcience of not parting with my poor boy, 
to nurſe both you and him, born within 
a few days of each other. And I have 
never ſince wanted any of the humble 


bleſſings which God has made me con- 


tented with. 

Nor have I known what a very great 
grief was, from the day of my poor huf— 
band's death, till the day that your pa- 
rents told me how much they vere 
determined that you ſhould have Mr, 
Solmes; -when I was apprized not only 
of your averſion to him, but how un- 
worthy he was of you: for then 1 be- 
gan to dread the conſequences of forC- 
ing ſo generous a ſpirit ; and, till then, 
I never feared Mr. Lovelace, _— 
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OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


ing as was his perfon, and ſpecious his | 
manners and addreſs. For I was ſure 
vou would never have him, if he gave 
deu not good reaſon to be convinced of 
ps reformation : nor till your frieads 
were as well ſatisfied in it as yourſelf. 
But that unhappy miſunderſtanding be- 
een your brother and Mr. Lovelace, 
zud their joining ſo violently to force 
you upon Mr. Solmes, did all that mil- 
chiet, which has coſt you and them ſo 
dear, and poor me all my peace! O what 
has not this ungratetul, this double- 


guilty man to an{wer for! 


* Nevertheleſs, you know not what 
God has in ſtore for you yet !—But it 
you are to be puniſhed all your days 
hore, tor example ſake, in a caſe of 
{ch importance, tor your one falt lep, 
be pleated to conlider, that this life is 
but a {tate of probation; and it you have 
your purification in it, you will be the 
more happy. Nor doubt I, that you 
will have the higher reward 4ereaftcr 
for ſubmitting to the will of Providence 
tee with patience and reſignation. 

You ſee, my deareſt Mits Clary, that 
make no ſcruple to call the ſtep you 
wok a falſe one. In vou it was leis ex- 
culable than it would have been in any 
other young lady; not only becauſe ot 
rour ſuperior talents, but becante of 
the oppolition between your character 
and kts: ſo that it you had been pro- 
voxed. to quit your father's houie, it 
N not to have been with him. Nor 

:ded , indeed, but as an inſtance of 
my impart; al love, to have written th; O 
| YOu, 

Atter this, it will have an unkind, 3 
perhaps at this time an unſeaſonable ap- 
, to expreſs my concern, that 

en have not before favoured me with 
ine, Yet it you can account to your- 
tor veur ſilence, I dare ſay, IT ought 
„% be fatished 3 for L am ſure you love 
me: as | both love and honvur you, 

1d ever will, and the more for your 
15,0TTUNCS, 

* Ons conſolation, methinks, I have, 
en when I am ſorrowing tor your Ca- 
amities; and that is, that I know not 

young perſon fo qualified to ſhine 

i brighter for the trials ſhe may be 
erciled with: and yet it is a conſola— 
don that ends in adding to my regrets 
tor your afflictions, becauſe you are 

bleſſed with a mind ſo well able to bear 
proſperity, and to make every-body 
round you the better for it! — Noe unte 
O this wretched, wretched man! 
—But I will forbear till I know more, 

das inating on every-thing your me» 


lancholy letter ſuggeſts, and appre - 
hending from the gentleneſs of your 
mind, the amiablenels of your perſon, 
and your youth, the further misfortunes 
and inconveniences to which you may 


potlibly be ſubjected, 1 cannot conclude 
without aſking for your leave to attend 


you, and that in a very earneſt manner 
And l beg of you not to deny me, on 
any conſideration relating to my/c?f, or 
even to the indiſpoſition of my other be- 
loved child; if I can be either of uſe or 
comfort to you. Were it, my deareſt 
young lady, but for two or three days, 
permit me to attend you, although my 
{on's illneſs ſhould encreaſe, and compet 
me to come down again at the end of 
thoſe two or three days .I repeat mv 
requeſt likewiſe, that you will command 
from me the little ſum remaining in my 
hands of your bounty to your poor, as 
well as that diſpenſed to your ever-Offec- 
tionate and faithful ſervant, 


JUpiTR Nox rox. 


LET FER XXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO LADY 
| BETTY LAWRANCE, ; 
THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 

MADAM, 

Hope you'll excuſe the freedom of 

this addreſs, trom one who has not 
the honour to be perſonally known to 
you, although you mult have heard 
much ot Clariſſa Harlowe. It is only 
to beg the favour of a line from your 
ladythip's hand, (by the next pott, it 
convenient) in an{wer to the following 
queſtions. 


1. Whether you wrote a letter, dated, 
as ] have a memorandum, Wedn. 
June , congratulating your nephew 
Lovelace on his ſuppoſed nuptials, as 
reported to you by Mr. Spurrier, 
your ladythip's ſteward, as from one 
Captain Tomlinſon : and in it re- 
proaching Mr. Lovelace, as guilty of 
ſight, &c. in not having acquainted 
your ladyſhip and the tanily with his 
marriage f 

2. Whether your ladyſhip wrote ta NI 
Montague to meet you at Reading, in 
order to attend you to your couliir 
Leefon's in Albemarle Street; on 
your being obliged to be in town on 
your old Chancery: -affair, I remember 
are the words? and whether you be- 
ſpoke your nephews s attendance there 
on Sunday night the 11th? 

3. Whether your ladyſhip and Mis 
Montague did come to town at that 
time ; and whether y A went to Ham p- 
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ſtead, on Monday, in a hired coach- 
and- four, your own being repairing; 
and took from thence to town the 
young creature whom you viſited 
there : b 


Your ladyſhip will probably gueſs, 
that the queſtions are not aſked for rea- 
ſons favourable to your nephew-Love- 
lace. But be the anſwer what it will, 
it can do /m no hurt, nor me any good: 
only that I think I owe it to my iormer 
hopes, (however deceived in them) and 
even to charity, that a perſon, of whom 
| I was once willing to think better, 

ſhould not prove ſo egregiouſly aban- 
doned, as to be wanting, in every in- 
ſtance, to that veracity which is indiſ- 
penſable in the character of a gentle- 
man. ; 

Be pleaſed, Madam, to direct to me, 
(keeping the direction a ſecret for the 

preſent) Jo be left at the Bell Savage 

* on Ludgate Hill, till called for.“ Jam 
your lady/hip's moſt kumble ſervant, 

|  Crakissa HARLOWE. 


LETTER EXXVY-L 


LADY BITTY LAWRANCE, TO MISS 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


SATURDAY, JULY I, 
DEAR MADAM, | 
Find that all is not as it ſhould be 
between you and my nephew Love- 
Jace, It will very much afflict me, and 
all his friends, if he has been guilty of 
any deligned baſeneſs to a lady of your 
character and merit. 


We have been long in expectation of 


an opportunity to congratulate you and 
ouriclves upon an event moſt earneſtly 
withed for by us all; ſince all our hopes 
of kim are built upon the power you have 
over him: for if ever man adored a 
woman, he is that man, and you, Ma- 
dam, are that woman. 


Miſs Montague, in her lalt letter to 


me, in anſwer to one of mine, enquir- 
ing if ſhe knew from him whether he 
could call you his, or was likely ſoon 
to have that honour, has thele words : 
© I know not what ty make of my couſin 
Lovelace, as to the point your lady- 
* {hip is fo earneſt about. He ſometimes 
* ſays, He is actually married to Miſs 
© Clariſſa Harlowe : at other times, that 
it is her own fault if he be not.— lie 
«* ſpeaks of her, not only with love, but 
© with reverence : yet owns, that there 
eis a miſunderſtanding between them; 
but confeſſes that ſhe is wholly fault 
les. An angel, and not a woman, he 
; « 


CLARISSA HARLOWE: 
| 


© ſays ſhe is: and that no 
can be worthy of her,” 

This is what my niece Montague 
writes. 

God grant, my deareſt young lady 
that he may not have ſo heinoufly of. 
tended you, that you cannot forgive him! 
If you are not already married, and re. 


man living 


fuſe to be his, I ſhall loſe all hopes that 


he ever will marry, or be the man 1 with 
him to be. So will Lord M. So will 
Lady Sarah Sadleir. 

I witl now anſwer your queſtions : 
but indeed I hardly know what to write, 
tor fear of widening ſtill more the un. 
happy difference between you. But vet 
ſuch a young lady muſt command every 
thing from me, This then is my an- 
ſwer. 


I wrote not any letter to him on or about 

the 5th of June. 

Neither I nor my ſteward know ſuch a 
man as Captain Tomlinion. 

I wrote not to my niece to meet me at 
Reading, nor to accompany me to my 
couſin Leeſon's in town. 

My Chancery-aftair, though, like moſt 
Chancery-aftairs, it be of long ſtand- 
ing, is nevertheleſs now in ſo good a 
way, that it cannot give me occaſiou 
to go to town. 

Nor have I been in. town theſe fix 
months: nor at Hampſtead for ſeveral 
years. TD. 

Neither ſhall 1 have any temptation to 
go to town, except to pay my con- 
gratulatory compliments to Mrs. 
Lovelace. On which occaſion I ſhouid 
go with the greateſt pleaſure; and 
ſhould hope tor the favour of you! 
accompanying me to Glenham Hall, 
for a month at leaſt. | 


Be what will the reaſon of your en- 
quiry, let me entreat you, my dear 
young lady, for Lord M.'s ſake; for 
my ſake ; for this giddy man's ſake, foul 
as well as body; and for all our fami- 
lv's ſakes ; not to ſuffer this anſwer to 
widen ditferences ſo far as to make you 
refuſe him, if he already has not the 
honour of calling you his; as I am ap- 
prehenſive he has not, by your ſigning 
by your family- name. 

And here let me offer to you my me- 
diation to compoſe the difference betwee! 
yon, be it what it will. Your cauſe, 
my dear young lady, cannot be put into 
the hands of any-body living more de- 
voted to your ſervice, than into thoſe 
of your . fncere admirer, and humble ſer- 
vant, ELIZz. LAWRANCE: 

, 1 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Ass CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
HODGES. 


ENDFIELD, JUNE 29. 
MRS, HODGES, 
Amunder a kind of neceſſity to write 
to you, having no one among my 
relations to whom I dare write, or hope 
Aline from if I did, It is but to an- 
{wer a queſtion. It is this: 

Whether you know ſuch a man as 
Captain Tomlinſon ? And it you do, 
whether he be very intimate with my 
uncle Harlowe ? 

Iwill deſcribe his perſon, leſt, poſſi- 
Ul, he ſhould go by another name 
among you ; although I know not why 
he ſhould, A | 

He is a thin, talliſh man, alittle pock- 
fretten; of a fallowith complexion. 
Fifty years of age or more. Of a good 
aſpect when . up. He ſeems to 
be a ſerious man, and one who knows 
the world, He ſtoops a little in the 
ſhoulders. Is of Berkthire. His wife 
of Oxtordihire; and has ſeveral chil— 
dren, He removed lately into your 
parts ftom Northamptonthire, 

I muſt delire you, Mrs. Hodges, that 
vou will not let my uncle, nor any. of 
my relations, know that I write to you. 

You uſed to fay, that you would be 
glad to have it in your power to ferve 
we. That, indeed, was in my profſpe- 
ty, But I dare ſay, you will not refuſe 
me in a particular that will oblige me, 
without hurting yourſelf, 

| underitand, that my father, mother, 
«1d litter, and, I preſume, my brother, 
«dl my uncle Antony, are to be at my 
wcie Harlowe's this dav. God preſerve 
them all, and may they rejoice in many 
Jappy birth-days! You will write ix 
words to me concerning their healths. 

Direct, for a particular reaſon, * Io 
Mrs. Dorothy Salcomb, to be left, till 
called for, at the Four Swans Inn, 
' B.lhvpſgate Street.” | 

You know my hand-writing well 
enough, were not the contents of the 
ter {ufficieat to excuſe my name, or 
ay other ſubſcription, than that f 

Your Friend. 


LETTER XXAXYIL. 


MRS. HODGES, IN ANSWER. 


SAT, JULY 2. 
MADDAN, ; 

Return you an anſer, as you with 
me to doe. Maſter is acquented with 


nv fitch man, I am ſhure no ſitch ever 
No, 55. : 
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came to our houſe. And maſter ſturs 
very little out. He has no harte to ſtur 
out. For why? Your obſtinacy makes 
um not care to ſee one another. Maſ- 
ter's birth day never was kept ſoe before: 
for not a ſole heere; and nothing. but 
ſikeing and forrowin from maſter to 
think how it yuſed to bee. 

I axed maſter, if foe bee he knowefd 
itch a man as one Captain Tomlinſon ? 
But ſayed not whirfor I axed, He led, 
No, not he. | 

Shure this is no trix nor forgary bru- 
ing againſt maſter by won Tomlinſon— 
Won knows not what cumpany you, may 
have been forſed to.keep, ſen you went 
away, you knoe Maddam. Excuſe me, 
Maddam ; but Lundon is a peſtilent 
plaſe ; and that Squire Luveleſs is a 
devil, (for all he is ſitch a like gentle- 
man to look to) as I hey herd every 
boddy ſay; and think as how you have 
found by thils. 

I truite, Maddam, you wulde not let 
maſter cum to harme, if you knowed 
it, by any body who may pretend to 
be acquented with him: but for fere, I 
querid with myſelf if 1 thulde not tell 
him. But I was willin to ſhow you, 
that I wulde pleſlure you in advarliity, 
if advarſity bee youre Jott, as, well as 


' proſprity: for I am none of thoſe that 


woulde dog otherwiſs. Soe no more 
trom your rumble ſarvant, towifh you well, 
SARAH HODGES, 


LETTER. XXXVIHI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO LADY 
BETTY LAWRAN CRE. 


MONDAY, JULY g. 
MADAM, ; 

Cannot excuſe myſelf from giving 

your ladythip this one trouble more; 
to thank you, as I moſt heartily do, for 
your kind letter, | 

1 mult own to you, Madam, that the 
honour of being related to ladies as 
eminent for their virtues as for their de- 
ſcent,” was at firſt no ſmall inducement 
with me to lend an ear to Mr, Love- 
lace's addreſs. And the rather, as I 
was determined, had it come to effect, 
to do every-thing in my power to de- 
ſerve your favourable opinion. 

I had another motive, which I knew 
would of itſelf give me merit with your 
whole family; a preſumptuous one (a 
puniſhably preſumptuous one, as it has 
proved) in the hope that I might be an 
humble means inthe hand of Providence 
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ood ſenſe enough at bottom to be re. 


claimed; or at leaſt gratitude enough to 
acknowledge the intended obligation, 
whether the generous hope were to ſuc- 
ceed or not. | 

But I have been moſt egregiouſly 
miſtaken in Mr. Lovelace; the only 
man, I perſuade myſelf, pretending to 
be a gentleman, in whom I could have 
been ſo muck miſtaken: for while I was 


. endeavouring to ſave a drowning wretch, 


I have been, not accidentally, but pre- 


meditatedly, and of ſet purpoſe, drawn 


in after him. "And he has had the glory 
to add to the liſt of thoſe he has ruined, 
a name, that, I will be bold to ſay, 


would not have diſparaged his own. 


And this, Madam, by means that would 
ſhock humanity to be made acquainted 
with. 

My whole end is ſerved by your la- 
dyſhip's anſwer to the queſtions I took 
the liberty to put to you in writing. 
Nor have I a with to make the unhappy 


man more odious to you, than is neceſ- 


ſary to excuſe myſelf for abſolutely de- 
clining vour offered mediation. 

When your Jadyſhip ſhall be informed 
of the tollowing particulars; 

That after he had compulſatorily, as 
I may ſay, tricked me into the att of 


. going oft with him, he could carry me 
to one of the vileſt houſes, as it hus 


proved, in London: 


That he could be guilty of a wicked 


attempt, in reſentment of which I found. 


means to eſcape from him to Hamp— 
ſtead: | 


That, after he had found me out | 
there, (I know not how) he could pro- 


cure 1wo women, dreſſed out richly, to 


perſonate your ladyſhip and Miſs Mon- 


tague ; who under pretence of engaging 
me to make a viſit in town to your cou- 
lin Leeſon, (promiling to return with 
me that evening to Hampſtead) betrayed 
me back again to the vile houſe : where, 
again made a priſoner, I was firſt robbed 
of my ſenſes; and then of my honour. 
Why ſhould I ſeek to conceal that diſ- 
grace trom others, which I cannot hide 
from myſelf ? 155 

When your ladyſhip ſhall know, That, 
in the ſhocking progreſs to this ruin, 
wilful falſhoods, repeated forgeries, 
(particularly of one Jetter from your 
ladyſhip, another from Miſs Montague, 
and a third from Lord M.) and num 


berleſs perjuries, were not the leaſt of 


his crimes : you will judge, that I can 
have no principles that will make me 
worthy of an alliance with ladies of 
yours and your noble ſiſter's character, 


| 


if 1 could not from my ſoul declare 
that ſuch an alliance can never now take 
place. 

I will not offer to clear myſelf en. 
tirely of blame: but, as to kim, I have 


no fault to accuſe myſelf of : my crime 


was, the correſponding with him at firſt, 
when prohibited ſo to do by thoſe who 
had a right to my obedience ; made 
ſtill more inexcuſable, by giving him a 
clandeſtine meeting, which put me into 
the power of his arts. And for this, I 
am content to be puniſhed : thankful, 
that at lait I have eſcaped from him ; 
and have it in my power to reject fo 
wicked a man for my huſband : and glad, 
if I may be a warning, ſince 1 cannot be 
an example : which once (very vain, and 
very conceited as I was) I propoſed to 
myſelf to be. | 

All the ill I wiſh him is, that he may 
reform; and that I may be the laſt vic. 
tim to his baſeneſs. Perhaps this de. 
firable wiſh may be obtained, when he 
ſhall fee how his wickedneſs, his unme. 
rited wickedneſs! to a poor creature, 
made friendleſs by his cruel arts, will 
end, 

I conclude with my humble thanks to 
your ladyſhip, for your favourable opt- 
nion of me; and with the aſſurance, that 
I will be, while life is lent me, your lady- 

ſruip's grateful and obliged ſervant, 
CLAkisSa HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXIX.. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 


F NORTON. 


SUNDAY EV.E NING, JULY2, 
OW kindly, my beloved Mrs. 
Norton, do you ſoothe the an- 
guiſh of a bleeding heart! Surely you 
are mine own mother; and by ſome un- 
accountable miſtake, I muſt have been 
laid to a family, that having newly 
found out, or at leaſt ſuſpected, the un. 
poſture, caſt me from their hearts, with 
the indignation that ſuch a diſcovery 
will warrant. | 1 $2 

O that I had been indeed your own 
child, born to partake of your humble 
fortunes, an heireſs only to that con- 
tent in which you are ſq happy! Tien 
ſhould I have had a truly gentle ſpirit to 
have guided my ductile heart, which 
force and ungenerous uſage fit ſo ill 
upon : and nothing of what has hap* 
pened would have been. 

Bur let me take heed, that I enlarge 
not, by impatience, the breach already 
made in my duty by my raſhneſs! 22 
had 1 not erred, my mother, at — 
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could never have been thought hard- 
hearted and unforgiving. Am I not 
then anſwerable, not only for my own 


faults, but for the conſequences of 


them; which tend to depreciate and 
bring diſgrace upon a maternal charac- 
ter never before called in queſtion ? 

It is kind however 1n you, to endea- 
vour to extenuate the fault of one ſo 
greatly ſenſible of it : and could it be 
wiped off entirely, it would render me 
more worthy, of the pains you have 
taken in my education: for it muſt add 
to your grief, as it does to my confuſion, 
that after ſuch promiſing beginnings, I 
ſhould have fo behaved, as to be a diſ- 
grace inſtead of a credit to you and my 
other friends. 

But that I may not make you think me 
more guilty than I am, give me leave 
briefly to aſſure yon, that when any 
{ory is known, I thall be entitled to 
more compaſſion than blame, even on 
the ſcore of going away with Mr. Love- 
lace, 

As to all that happened afterwards, 
jet me only ſay, that although I mult 
call myſelf a loſt creature as to this 
world, yet I have this conſolation left 
me, that I have not ſuffered either for 
want of circumſpection, or through 
credulity or weakneſs. Not one mo- 
ment was I off my guard, or unmindtul 
ot your early precepts. But (having 
been enabled to baffle many baſe con- 
trivances) I was at laſt ruined by arts 
the moſt inhuman. But had I not been 
rejected by every friend, this low- 
hearted man had not dared, nor would 


have had opportunity, to treat me as he, 


has treated me. 
More I cannot, at this time, nor 
need I, ſay: and this 1 deſire you to 


keep to yourſelf, leſt reſentments ſhould 


be taken up when I am gone, that may 


| thread the evil which I hope will end 


with me. 


have been miſinformed, you ſay, as | 


fo my principal relations being at my 
uncle Harlowe's. The day, you ſay, was 
not kept. Nor have my brother and Mr. 
Solmes—Aſtoniſhing !—What compli- 
cated wickedneſs has this wretched man 
to anſwer for!—Were I to tell you, you 
would hardly believe there could have 
been ſuch a heart in man. 

But one day you may know the whole 
ſtory !—At preſent 1 have neither in- 
clination nor words—O my burſting 
heart !—Yet a happy, a wiſhed relief !— 


Were you preſent my tears would ſup- 
Ply the reſt! 
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I RESUME my pen! 

And ſo you fear no letter will be re- 
ceived from me. But DON'T grieve to 
tell me ſo! 1 expect every thing bad 
And ſuch is my diſtreſs, that Pad you 
not bid me hope for mercy from the 
Throne of Mercy, I ſhould have been 
afraid that my father's dreadful curſe 
would be compleated with regard to 
both worlds. 

For here, an additional misfortune ! 


In a fit of phrenſical heedleſſneſs, I ſent 


a letter to my beloved Miſs Howe, with- 
out recolletting her private addreſs; 
and it has fallen into her angry mother's 
hands: and ſo that dear friend perhaps 
has a- new incurred diſpleaſure on my 
account. And here too, your worthy 
fon is ill; and my poor Hannah, you 
think, cannot come to me—O my dear 
Mrs. Norton, wl you, can you cenſure 
thoſe whoſe reſentments againſt me Hea- 
ven ſeems to approve of? And will you 
acquit er whom that condemns ? 

Yet you bid me not deſpond.—1 will 
not, if 1 can help it. And, indeed, moſt 
ſeaſonable conſolation has your kind 
letter aflorded me.—Yet to God Al- 
mighty dol appeal, toavenge my wrongs, 
and vindicate my innv : 

But huſhed be my ſtormy paſſions! — 
Have I not but this moment ſaid, that 
your letter gave me conſolation ?— May 
thoſe be forgiven, who hinder my father 
from forgiving me - And this, as to 
them, (hall be the harſheſt that ſhall drop 
from my pen. 

But although your ſon ſhould reco- 
ver, I charge you, niy dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, that you do not think of coming 
to me. I don't know ſtill, but your 
mediation with my mother (although 
at gay your interpolition would be 
ſo little attended to) may be of uſe to 
procure me the revocation of that moſt 
dreadful part of my father's curſe, 
which only remains to be fulfilled, 
The voice of nature muſt at laſt be 
heard in my favour, ſurely. It will 
only plead at firſt to my friends in the 
{til}, conſcious plaintiveneſs of a young 
and unhardened beggar. But it will 
grow more clamorous when I have the 
courage to be ſo, and ſhall demand, per- 
haps the paternal protection from fur- 
ther ruin ; and that forgiveneſs, which 
thoſe will be little entitled to expect, 
for their own faults, who ſhall inter- 
poſe to have it refuſed to me, for an 
accidental, not a premeditated error: and 


which, but for them, I had never fallen 
into. 


But again, impatiency, founded per- 
A | I 
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haps on ielf. partiality, that ſtrange miſ- 
leader! prevails. 
Let me briefly ſay, that it is neceſſary 
to my preſent and my future hopes, that 
you keep well with my family. 
moreover, ſhould yon come, 1 may be 
traced out by that means by the moſt 
abandoned of men. Say not then, that 

you think you ought to come up to me, 
let it be talen as it will ;—for my ſake let 
me repeat (were my fofier-brother reco- 
vered, as I hope he is) you muſt not come. 

Nor can I want your advice, while / can 
write, and you can anſwer me. And 
write I will, as often as I fland in need of 
your counſel]. 

Then the people I am now with ſeem 

to be both honeſt and humane : and 
there is in the ſame houſe a widow- 
lodger, of low fortunes, but of great 
merit :—almoſt ſuch another fcrious and 
good woman, as the dear one, to whom 
{ am now writing; who has, as ſhe ſays; 
given over all other thoughts of the 
world but ſuch as ſhould aſſiſt her to 
leave it happily.— How ſuitable to my 
own views - There ſeems to be a com- 
fortable providence in is at leaſt So 
that at preſent there is nothing of exi- 
gence; nothing that can requzre, or even 
excuſe your coming, when fo many bet- 


And | 


ter ends may be anſwered by your ſtay- 


ing where you are. A time may come, 
when I ſhall want your laſt and beſt 
aſſiſtance: and %, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
- ton—And then, I will ſpeak it, and 
embrace 1t with all my whole heart 
And then, will it not be denied me by 
any-body. | ; 

You are very obliging in your offer 
of money. But although I'was torced 
to leave my cloaths behind me, yet 1 
took ſeveral things of value with me, 
which will keep me from preſent want. 
You'll fay, 1 have made a miferable 
hand of it—So indeed 1 have—and, to 
look backwards, in a very little while 
too. | : 
But what ſhall T do, if my father can- 
not be prevailed upon torecal his male- 


| 
, 
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a weight muſt a father's curſe have upon 
nu heart ſo apprehenſive as mine — Did 
> I think I ſhould ever have à father's 
curſe to depiecate? And yet, only that 
the temporary part of it 1s fo terribly 
fulfilled, or I ſhould be as earneſt. for 
it's recal, for my father's ſake, as for 
i my own! | | | | 
| Lou muſt not be angry with me, that 
T wrote not to you before. You are 
very right and very kind, to ſay, you 


} 
i 
| 
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diction? O my dear Mrs. Norton, v:ut | 


are ſure I love you, Indeed I do. And | 


what a generofity [ſo like yourſelf þ 
is there in your praiſe, to attribute tg 
me more than I merit, in order to raiſe 
an emulation in me to diſerde your 
praiſes !—Yon tell me what you expect 


from me in the calamities 1 am called 


upon to bear. May I behare anſwer. 
ably ! 

can a little account to myſelf for my 
ſilence to you, my kind, my dear mater. 
nal friend! How equally ſweetly and 
politely do you expreſs yourſelf on this 
occaſion ! I was very defirous, for vour 
fake, as well as for my own, that vou 
ſhould have it to fay, "that we did not 
correſpond : had they thought we did, 
every word you could have dropt in my 
favour, would have been rejected ; and 
my mother would have been forbid to 
ſee you, or pay any regard to what you 
ſhould ſay. | 

Then I had ſometimes better and 
ſometimes worſe proſpects before me. 
My worſt would only have troubled 
you to know : my better made me fre. 
quently hope, that, by the next poſt, or 
the next, and fo on for weeks, I ſhould 
have the beſt news to impart to you, that 
then could happen: cold as the wretch 
had made my heart to kat beſt. — For 
how could I think to write to you, with 
a confeſſion, that I was not married, yet 
lived in the houſe (or could I help it) 
with ſuch a man - Who likewiſe had 
given it out to ſeveral, that we were ac- 
Wally married, although with reſtric- 


| tions that depended on the reconcilia- 


tion with my friends? And to diſgie 
the truth, or be guilty of a falſhood ei- 
ther direct or equivocal, tat was whit 
you had never taught me. 

Bur J might have written to you for 
advice, in my precarious ſituation, per- 
haps you will think. But, indeed, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, 1 was not loſt for 
want of advice. And this will appeat 


Clear to vou from what 1 have already 


hinted, were I to explain my ſelf no fur. 
ther :—For what need had the cruel 
ſpoiler to have recourſe to unprecedented 
arts—1 will ſpeak out plainer ſtill (but 
you muſt not at preſent report )—t0. 
ſtupefying potious, and to the moſt bru- 
tal and outrageous force—had I been 


wanting in my duty? 


A few vvords more upon this grievous | 
ſubject. | 
When reflect upon all that has hap- 
pened to me, it is apparent, that thus 
generally-ſuppoſed thou ſeducer 
has acted by me upon a regular and 
preconcerted plan of villainy. ; 
In order to ſet all his vile plots in 
| motion, 


ar 


——— 
motion, nothing was wanting, from the 
Felt, but to prevail upon me, either by 
;.rce or fraud, to throw myſelf into his 
ver: and when this was effected, no- 
thing leſs than the intervention of the 
pater gal authority (which 1 had not de- 
er ved to be exerted in my behalf) could 
have ſaved me from the effect of his 
deep machinations. Oppoktion from 
any other quarter would but too pro- 
bably have precipitated his barbarous 
and ungratetul violence: and had you 
ou eſelf been with me, I have reaſon 
„to think, that ſome how or other 
von would have ſuffered in *endeavour- 
og to ſave me: for never was there, as 
der | fee, a plan of wickedneſs more 
%-:dily and uniformly purſued than þ:s 
his been, againſt an unhappy creature 
who merited better of 4zm but the Al- 
wirhty. has thought fit, according to 
the general courſe of his Providence, to 
make the fault bring on it's own pu- 
uinment: but furely not in conſequence 
of my father's dreadful imprecation, 
[hat I might be punithed here, [O my 
mamma Norton, pray with me, if fo, 
hat ere it ſtop!) by the very wretch 
"in whom 1 had placed my wicked con- 
"dence ! | 
[ 4m ſorry, for your ſake, to leave off 
' fo heavily, Yet the reſt mutt be brief. 
Let me deſire you to be fecret in what 
| have communicated to you; at leaſt 
gu have my conſent to divulge it. 
Gd preſerve to you your more fault- 
es child! ob; 
| will hope for His mercy, although 
| ould not obtain that of an earthly 
Peron 
And I repeat my prohibition :—You 
malt not think ot coming up to your 
rrer-dutiful Cr.. HARLOWE. 


"Y 


The obliging perſon, who left yours for 
ne this day, promiſed to call to-mor- 
row, to fee if I ſhould have any-thing 
to return, I would not loſe fo good 
an Opportunity. ; 


LETTER *XL 


"RS, NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
| HARLOWE. 


MONDAY NIGHT, JULY $3. 
The barbarous villainy of this de- 
tettable man ! 

And 15 thers a wan in the world, who 
could offer violence to ſo ſweet a crea- 
ture? 

And are you ſure you are now out of 
Jus reach ? i 
+ Yeu command me to keep” ſecret the 
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urticulars oß the vile treatment you 
E met with; or elfe, upon an unex- 
pected viſit which Miſs Harlowe ta- 
voured me with, ſoon after I had re- 
ceived your melancholy leiter, I ſhould 
have been tempted to own I had heard 
from you, and to have communicated 
to her ſuch parts of your two letters as 
would have demonſtrated your peni— 
tence, and your earneſtneſs to obtain the 
revocation of your father's maledietion; 


as well as his protection from outrages 


that may ſtiNl- be offered to yon. But 
then your fiſter would probably have 
expected a fight of the letters, and even 
to have been permitted to take them 
with her to the family. | 

Yet they muſt one day be acquainted 
with the fad ſtory And it is impoſſible 
but they muſt pity you, and forgive you, 
when they know your early penitence, 
and your unprecedented ſufferings : and 
that you have fallen by the brutal force 
of a bart raviſher, and not by the 
vile arts of a ſeducing lover. 

The wicked man gives it out at Lord 
M.:'s, as Mifs Harlowe tells me, that he 
is actually married ro you—Yet the be- 
lieves it not; nor had I the heart to let 
her know the truth. 

She put it clofe to me, Whether I had 


not correſponded with you from the time 


of your going away? I could ſafely tell 
her (as 1 did) that I had not: but 1 
ſaid, that I was well informed, that you 


took extremely to heart your father's 


imprecation; and that if ſhe would ex- 
cuſe me, I would fav, it would be a kind 
and ſiſterly part, if ſhe would ufe her 
intereſt to get you diſcharged from it. 

Among other ſevere things, ſhe told 
me. that my partial fondneſs for vou 
made me very little conſider the honour 
of the reſt of the family: but, if I had 
not heard this irom you, ſhe ſuppoſed L 
was fet on by Mifs Howe. | 

She expreſſed herlelf with a good deal 
of bitterneſs againſt that young lady: 
who, it ſeems, every-where, and to 
every-body, (for you mult think, that 
your ſtory 1s the fabject of all conver- 
ſations) rails againſt your family; treat- 
ing them, as your liſter ſays, with con 
tempt, and even with ridicule, 

am forry ſuch angry freedoms are 
taken, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe 
ſuch liberties never do any good. | 
have heard you own, that Miſs Howe 
has a ſatirical vein ; but J ſhould hope, 
that a young lady of her ſenſe, and 
right caſt of mind, muſt know that the 
end of ſatire is not to exaſperate, but 
amend; and ſhouid never be Pen. 

8 1 
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If it 3e, as my good father uſed to ſay, 
it may make an unpartial perſon ſuſpect 


that the ſatiriſt has a natural ſpleen to 


ratify ; which may be as great a fault 
n kim, as any of thoſe which he pre- 


' tends to cenſure and expole in others. 


Perhaps a hint of this trom you will 
not be thrown away. 

My ſecond reaſon is, That theſe free- 
doms, from ſo warm a friend to you as 
Mifs Howe is known to be, are molt 
likely to be charged to your account. 

- My releutments are ſo ſtrong againſt 
this vileſt of men, that I dare not touch 
upon the ſhocking particulars which 
you mention ot his baſeneſs. What de- 
fence, indeed, could there be againit ſo 
determined a wretch, after you was in 
his power? I will ouly repeat my ear- 
neſt (upplication to you, that, black as 


- appearances are, you will not deſpair. 


Your calamities are exceeding great; 
but then you have talents proportioned 
to your trials. 'This every-body allows. 
Suppoſe the worſt, and that your fa- 
mily will not be moved in your favour, 
our couſin Morden will ſoon arrive, as 
Miſs Harlowe told me. It he ſhould 
— be got over to their ſide, he will, 
owever, fee juſtice done you; and then 


may you live an exemplary life, making 


hundreds happy, and teaching young 
ladies to ſhun the ſnares in which you 
have been fo dreadfully entangled. 

As to the man you have loft, is an 
union with ſuch a perjured heart as his 
with ſuch an admirable one as yours, to 
be withed for? A baſe, low-hearted 
wretch, as you juſtly call him, with all 
his pride of anceitry 5 and more an ene- 
my to himſelf with regard to his preſent 
and future happineſs, than to you, in 
the barbarous and ungrateful wrongs he 
has done von: I need not, I.am ſure, 
exhort you to deſpiſe ſuch a man as this; 
fince not to be able to do fo, would be. 
a reflection upon a ſex to which you 
have always been an honour, | 

Your moral character is untainted : 
the very nature of your ſufferings, as you 
well obſerve, demonſtrates that. Cheer 
up, theretore, your dear heart, and do 
not deſpair ; for is it not Gop who gov- 
erns the werld, and permits ſome things, 
and directs others, as He pleaſes? And 
will He not reward temporary ſufferings, 
innocently incurred, and pioutly fup- 
ported, with eternal felicrty F— And what, 
my dear, is this poor needle's-point of. 
NOW to a bound/cjs ETERNITY ? 

My heart, however, labours under a 
double affliction: for my poor boy is 
very, very bad—A violent fever Nor 

1 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| 


can it be brought to intermit—Pray for 
him, my deareſt Miſs For his recove 
if God ſee fit.—I hope God wil! ſee ft 


Ef not—(how can I bear to ſuppoſe 


that !)—pray for me, that He will give 
me that patience and reſignation which 
I have been wiſhing to you. I am, my 
deareſt young lady, your ever-affe@;. 
onate © Jupirn NoxrTox, 


LETT Ni. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mus. 
JUDITH NORTON, 


THURSDAY, JvULYG6. 

I Ought not, eſpecially at this time, 10 

add to your afflictions—But yet! 

canot help communicating to you (whe 

now are my only ſoothing friend) a new 
trouble that has befallen me. 

I had but one friend in the world, be. 


ſides you; and ſhe is utterly diſpleaſed 


with me: it is grievous, but for one mo- 
ment, to lie under a beloved perſon's 
cenſure ; and this through imputation: 
that affect one's honour and prudence. 
There are points ſo delicate, you know, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that it is a degree 
of diſhonour to have a. vindication ot 
one's ſelf from them appear to be c- 
ſary. In the preſent caſe, my misfor- 
tune is, that I know not how to ac- 
count, but by gueſs, (ſo ſubtle have 
been the workings of the dark fpirit I 
have been unhappily entangled by) for 
ſome of the facts that I am called upon 
te explain. 

Miſs Howe, in ſhort, ſuppoſes ſhe has 
fonnd a flaw in my character, I have 
juſt now received her ſevere letter But 
| ſhall anſwer it, perhaps, in better tem. 
per; if I firſt conſider yours: for indeed 
my patience is almoſt at anend. Andyet 
I ought to conſider, That faithful are the 
wounds of a friend. But ſo many things 
at once IO my dear Mrs. Norton, how 
ſhall ſo young a ſcholar in the ſchool 
of affliction be able to bear ſuch heavy 
and ſuch various evils ! 

But to leave this ſubject for a while, 
and turn to your letter. | 

am very ſorry Miſs Howe is ſo lively 
in her reſentments on my account. 
have always blamed her very freely for 
her liberties of this ſort with my friends. 
once had a good deal of influence over 
her kind heart, and ſhe made all I fail 
a law to her. But people in calamity 
have little weight in any thing, or with 
any-body. Proſperity and independence 
are charming th 


friendly heart! while it is thought inſo- 
nendly heart while it is thovg 1 


ings on this account, 
that they give force to the counſels of a 
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lence in the miſerable to adviſe, or ſo 
much as to remonſtrate. 

Yet is Miſs Howe an invaluable per- 
ſon: and is it to be expected that ſhe 


| ſhould preſerve the ſame regard for my 


judgment that ſhe had before I forfeited 
all title to diſcretion ? With what face 
can 1 take upon me to reproach a want 
of prudence in her ? But if I can be ſo 
happy as to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in her 
ever-valued opinion, I ſhall endeavour 
to enforce upon her your juſt obſerva- 
tions on this head. 

You need not, you ſay, exhort me to 
deſpiſe ſuch a man as him, by whom ! 
have ſuffered—Indeed you need not : 


for I would chuſe the cruelleſt death 


rather than to be his. And yet, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, I will own to you, 
that once I could have loved him. —Ungrate- 
ful man!—had he permitted me to love h:m, 
once could have loved him. Vet he never 
deſerved my love. And was not this a 
fiult ?—But now, if I can but keep out 
of his hands, and obtain a laſt forgive- 
nefs, and that as well for the ſake of my 
dear friends future reflections, as for 
my own preſent comfort, it is all I wiſh 
tor. 

Reconciliation with my friends I do 
not expect; nor pardon from them; at 
leaſt, till in extremity, and as a Viati- 
tum. 

O my beloved Mrs. Norton, you can- 
not imagine what I have ſuffered !—But 
indeed my heart is broken -I am ſure 
I ſhall not live to take poſſeſſion of that 
independence, which you think would 
enable me to atone in ſome meaſure for 
my paſt conduct. ; 

While this is my opinion, you may 
believe, I ſhall not be eaſy, till 1 can 
obtain a laſt forgiveneſs. 

_ Iwiſhto be left to take my own courſe, 
in endeavouring to procure this grace, 


Vet know I not, at preſent, what that 


courſe thall- be. 

| will write. But to m is my donbt. 
Calamity has not yet given me the al- 
ſurance to addreſs myſelf to my FATHER, 
My vxc1.gs (well as they once loved 
me) are hard-hearted. They never had 
their maſculine paſſions humanized by 
tie tender name of FATHER. Of my 
BROTHER I have no hope. I have then 

ut my MOTHER, and my SISTER, to 
whom I can apply.—* And may I not, 
* my deareſt mamma, be permitted to 
lift up my trembling eye to your all- 
Cheering, and your. once more than in- 
„ Gulgent, your fond eye, in hopes of 
; ſeaſonable mercy to the poor ſick heart 

that yet beats with life drawn from 


your own dearer heart ?—Eſpecially 
« when pardon only, and not reſtoration, 
is implored ?? | 

Yet were able to engage my mother's 
pity, would it not be a means to make 
her (till more unhappy, than I have 
already made her, by the oppoſition ſhe 
would meet with, were ſhe to try to 
give force to that pity ? 

To my $ISTER then, I think, I will 
apply—Yet how hard-hearted has my 
lifter been But I will not atk for pro- 
tection; and yet Jam in hourly dread, 
that 1 ſhall want protection. —AlIIT will 
alk for at preſent, (preparative to the 


only to be freed from the heavy curſe 
that ſeems to have operated as far as it 


can operate, as to this life Aud ſurely, 


it was paſſion, and not intention, that 
carried it ſo very far as to the other! 

But why do I thus add to your diſtreſ- 
ſes ?—Is it not, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
that I have ſo muck feeling for my 
own Calamity, that I have none for yours : 
ſince yours is indeed an addition to my 
own. But you have one conſolation, (a 
very great one) which I have not—That 
your afflictions, whether reſpecting your 
more or your {es deſerving child, riſe 
not trom any fault of your own. 

But what can I do for you more than 
pray? —Aſſure yourſelf, that in every 
{ſuppl cation I put up for myſelf, I will, 
with equal fervour, remember both you 
and your ſon. Forl am, and ever will 
be your truly [ympathizing and dutiful 

CLARISSA HARLewE. 


LETTER XIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SUPERASCRIBED, FOR MRS. RACHEL 
CLARK, &Cc. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 

MY DEAR CLARISSA, 

Have at laſt heard from you from a 

quarter I little expected. 

From my mother. | 

She had tor ſome time ſeen me uneaſy 
and grieving; and jultly ſuppoſed it was 
about you : and this mourning dropt a 
hint, which made me conjecture that 
ſhe muſt have heard ſomething of you 
more than I knew. And when ſhe found 
that this added to my unealinefs, ſhe 
owned ſhe had a letter in her hands of 
yours, dated the agth of June, directed 
for me. 

You may gueſs, that this occaſioned 
a little warmth, that coyld not be wiſhed 
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[It is ſurprizing, my dear, glg 
ſurprizing! that, knowing the prohibi— 
tion I lay under of correſponding with 
vou, you could fend a letter for me to 
our own houſe : ſince it mult be fifty to 
one that it would fall into my mother's 
hands, as you find it did.} 

In ſhort, fe reſented that I ſhould 
diſobey her: I was as much concerned 


that ſhe ſhould open and withold from 


me my letters: and at laſt ſhe was pleaſed 
to compromiſe the matter with me, by 
giving up the letter, and permitting me 
to write to you once Or twice; the to fee 
the contents of what I wrote. For, be- 
ſides the value ſhe has for you, ſhe could 
not but have a great curioſity to know 


the occaſion of fo fad a ſituation as your 


melancholy letter ſhews you tobe in. 
{But I fhall get her to be ſatisfied 
with hearing me read what 1 write; 
putting in between hooks, thus, (] 
what I intend not to read to her.] 
Need I to remind you, Miſs Clariſſa 


| Harlowe, of three letters 1 wrote-toyou, 


to none of which I had any anſwer; ex- 
cept to the firſt, and that a few lines 
only, promiſing a letter at large, though 
you were well enough, the day after you 
received my ſecond, to go joyfully back 
again with him to the vile houſe ?—But 


more of theſe by-and-by. I muſt haſten 


to take notice of your letter of Wedneſ-* 
day laſt wee K; which you could contrive 
Yhould fall into my mother's hands. 

Let me tell you, that that letter has 
almoſt broken my heart. Good God! 


what have you brought yourſelf to, 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe ?— Could I have 


believed, that after you had eſcaped 


from the miſcreant, (with ſuch-mighty 
pains and earneſtneſs eſcaped) and after 
ſuch an attempt as he had made, you 
wonld have been prevailed upon not 


only to forgive him, but (without being 


married too) to return with him to that 


horrid houfe!—A houſe I had given 


yon ſuch an account of !— Surprizing ! 
—What an intoxicating thing is /i 
love ?—T ewnys feared, that you, even 
vou, were not proof againſt it's znconſoſt- 
ent effects. | 

You your e have not eſcaped !— 
Indeed I ſee not how you could expect 
to eſcape. 

Ii hat a kale have you to unfold ! — You 
need not unfold it, my dear: I would 
not have engaged to prognoſticate all 
that has happened, had you but told 


me that vou would once more haye put 
* Yourlelt into his power, after you had | 


taken f1ch pains to get out of it. 
Your peace is de, wonder not 


| — — 
at it: ſince now you muſt reproach your. 
ſelf for a credulity ſo ill placed. | 

Your intellect is touched I am ſure m 
heart bleeds for you: but, excuſe me 
my dear, I doubt your intellect was 
touched before you left Hampſtead : or 
you would never have let him find vou 
out there; or, when he did, ſufft>r him 
to prevail npon you to return to the hor. 
rid brothel, 


tell you, 1 ſent you three letters, the 


firfl of which, dated the 7th and $th of 


June, (for it was written at twice) came 
ſafe to your hands, as you ſent me word 
by a few lines dated the gth: had it not, 
I ſhould have doubted my own ſafety; 
ſince in it I gave you ſuch an account of 
the abominable houſe, and © threw ſuch 
cautions in your way in relation to that 
Tomlinſon, as the more ſurprized me 
that you could think of going back to it 
again, after you had eſcaped from it, 
and from Lovelace—O, my dear—But 
nothing now will I ever wonder at! 
The /ccond, dated June 10, was given 
into your own hand at Hampſtead, on 
Sunday the 11th, as you was lying upon 
a couch, ina ſtrange way, according to 
my meſſenger's account of you, bloated, 
and fluſb- coloured; I don't know how. 
The HHird was dated the goth of June. 
Having not heard one word trom you 
lince the promiſing billet of ihe gth, 1 
own I did not ſpare you in it. I ven— 
tured it by the uſual conveyance, by 
that Wilſon's, having no other : fo can- 
not be ſure you received it. Indeed | 
rather think you might not; becauſe 1n 
yours, which fell into my mother's hands, 
you make no mention of it: andit you 
had had it, I believe it would have 
touched you too much to have been pall- 
ed by unnoticed. 
You have heard, that I have been), 
you ſay. I had a cold indeed; but! 
was ſo ſlight a one, that it confined me 
not an hour. But 1 doubt not, that 
ſtrange things you have heard, and her 
told, to induce you to take the ſtep yo!! 
took. And, till you did take that ſtep, 
(the going back with this villain, 1 wean) 
I knew not a more pitiable caſe tha! 


yours; ſince every-body muſt have ex- 


cuſed you before, who knew how pon 
were uſed at home, and was acquaiate 
with your prudence and vigilance. ppt, 
alas! my dear, we ſee that the wiſe} 
people are not to be depended upon, ay 55 
Love, like an ignis fatuus, holds up it* 
miſleading lights before their ey&5- ' 

My mother tells me, ſhe ſent yo" | 
anſwer, deſiring you not to write 25 66 : 
becauſe it would grieve me. Io 1 8 


. 
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appointed too, you mu rmit me to 
4 Por I had — ward. that there 
never was ſuch a woman, at your years, 
in the world. 73 

But I remember once an argument 
you held, on occaſion of a cenſure paſſed 
in company upon an excellent preacher, 
who was not a very excellent liver : 
preaching and prattifing, you faid, re- 


quired quite different talents: which, 


when united in the ſame perſon, made 
the man a ſaint; as wit and judgment go- 
ing together conſtituted a genidus. 

You made it out, I remember, very 
prettily : but you never made 1t out, ex- 
cuſe me, my dear, more convincingly, 
than by that part of your late conduct, 
which I complain of. | 

My love for you, and my concern for 
your honour, may poſlibly have made 
me a little of the ſevereſt : if you think 
lo, place it to it's proper account ; to 
that love, and to that concern : which 
will but do juſtice to your affected and 
faithful A.H. 


P. F. My mother would not be ſatisfied 
without reading my letter herſelf; 
and that before I had fixed all my 
propoſed hooks. She knows, by this 
means, and has excuſed, our former 

_ correſpondence. 

She indeed ſuſpected it before: and ſo 


ſhe very well might; knowing me, | 


and knowing my love of you. 

She has fo much real concern for your 
misfortunes, that, thinking it will be 
a conſolation to you, and that it will 
oblige me, ſhe conſents that you ſhall 
write to me the particulars at large of 
your ſad flory ; but it is on condition 
that I ſhew her all that has paſſed be- 
tween us, relating to yourſelf and the 
vileſt of men. I have the more cheer- 
tully complied, as the communication 
cannot be to your diſadvantage. 

Youu may therefore write freely, and di- 
rect to our own houſe. 

My mother promiſes to ſhew me the copy 
of her letter to you, and your reply 
to it; which letter ſhe has but juſt told 
me of. She already apologizes for 

- the ſeverity of hers: and thinks the 
light of your reply will affect me too 
much. But having her promiſe, I 
will not diſpenſe with it. 


doubt hers is ſevere enough. So 1 


tear you will think mine: but you 
have taught me never to ſpare the 


fault tor the friend's ſake; and that a 


great error ought rather to be more 
No. 35. 
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inexcuſable in the perſon we value, 
than in one we are indifferent to; be- 
cauſe it is a reflection upon our choice 
of that perſon, and tends to a breach 
of the love of mind ; and to expoſe us 
to the world for our partiality., To 
the leve of mind, | repeat; ſince it is 
impoſſible but the errors of the deareſt 
friend muſt weaken our inward opi- 


nion of that friend; and thereby lay a 


foundatien for future diſtance, and 
perhaps diſguſt. _ 

God grant, that you may be able to 
clear your conduct after you had eſ- 
caped from Hampſtead ; as all b-fore 
that time was noble, generous, and 
prudent : the man a devil and you a 
ſaint! Yet I hope you can; and 
therefore expect it from you, | 

I ſend by a particular hand. He will 
call for your anſwer at your own ap- 
pointment. N 

I ain afraid this horrid wretch will trace 
out, by the poſt -offices, where you 
are, it not careful. 

To have money, and will, and head, to 


be a villain, is too much for the reſt 


of the world, when they meet in one 
man. 


LET E. R XLUT. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


: THURSDAY, JULYG6. 
E W young perſons have been able 
to pa more convincing . proofs 
than myſelf, how little true happineſs 
lies in the enjoyment of our own wiſhes. 
To produce one inſtance only of the 
truth of this obſervation ; what would I 
have given for weeks paſt, for the fa- 
vour of a letter from my dear Miſs 
Howe, in whoſe friendſhip I placed all 
my remaining comfort! Little did 1 
think, that the next letter ſhe would 
honour me with, ſhould be in ſuch a 
ſtyle, as ſhould make me look more than 
once at the ſubſcription, that I might 
be ſure (the name not being written at 
length) that it was not ſigned by another 
A. H. For ſurely,” thought I, © this is 
my ſiſter Arabella's ſtyle : ſurely Miſs 
Howe (blame me as the pleaſes in other 
points) could never repeat ſo ſtarpiy 
© upon her friend, words written in the 
* bitterneſs of ſpirit, and in the diſorder 
* of head; nor remind her, with aſpe- 
© rity, and with mingled ſtrokes of wit, 
* of an argument held in the gaiety of an 
© heart elated with proſperous fortunes, 
* (as mine then was) and very little ap- 
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ready for you by Saturday. 


you ded ſend me. 


— — — — — — IT —— —— — — — 


« prehenfive of the ſevere turn that ar- 
« 2 would one day take againſt her- 
© ſelf, 


But what have J, ſunk in my for- 
tunes; my character forfeited; my 
© honour loſt ; | While I know it, I care 
© not who knows it] deſtitute of friends, 
and even of hope; what have / todo 
to ſhew a ſpirit of repining and expoſ- 
© tvlation tea dear friend, becaufe ſhe 
js not more kind than a ſiſter?” ' 


You have.till now, my dear, treated 
me with great indulgence. If it was 
with greater than I had deſerned, I may 


be to blame to have built upon it, on 


the conſciouſneſs that I deſerve it now as 
much as ever. But I find, by the riſing 
bitterneſs which will mingle with the 
gall in my ink, that I am not yet ſub- 
dued enough to my condition—1 lay 
down my pen for one moment. 


- PARDoN me, my Miſs Howe, 1 have 
recollected myſelf: and will endeavour 
to give a particular anſwer to your letter; 
although it will take me up too much 
time to think of ſending it by your meſ- 
ſenger to-morrow : he can put off his 
journev, he ſays, till Saturday. I will 
endeavour to have the whole narrative 

But how to defend myſelf in every- 
thing that has happened, I cannot tell : 
fince in ſome part of the time, in which 


my conduct appears to have been cen- 


ſurable, 1 was not myſelf; and to this 


hour know not all the methods taken 


:o deceive and ruin me. 
You tell me, that in your firſt letter 
you gave me ſuch an account of the vile 
ouſe I was in, and ſuch cautions about 


that Tumlinſon, as made you wonder 


how I could thiak of going back. 
Alas, my dear! I was tricked, moſt 
vilely tricked back, as you ſhall hear in 
it's place. 

Without Anoteng the houſe was ſo very 
witea houſe from your zntended informa- 
tion, I diſtiked the people too much, 


ever wlurtarily to have returned to it, 


But hart you really written ſuch cautions 


about Tomlinſon, and the houſe, as you 


ſeem to have purpofed to do, they muſt, 
had they come in time, have been of 
infinite ſervice to me. But not one word 


of either, whatever was your zntention, 


did you mention to me, in that firſt of 
the three letters you ſo warmly TELL ME 
I will incigſe it to con- 
vince vou. 

But your account of your meſſenger's 
delivering to me your ſecond letter, and 
the deſcription he gives of me, as Hing 

4 | 


CLARTSSA HARLOWE;.' 


| 


# 
and fluſh-coloured; e 
folutely puzzles and con ſounds me. 

Lord have rg”; Sr the poor Cla. 
riſſa Harlowe ! What can this mean 
Who was the meſſenger you ſent? Was 
he one of Lovelace's creatures too | 
Could nobody come near me but that 
man's confederates, either etting out ſo, 
or made ſo I know not what to make 
of any one ſyllable of this! Indeed 1 
don't. | 

Let me ſee. . You ſay, this was befor - 
I went from Hampſtead ? My intellect; 
had not then been touched !—Nor had 
ever been ſurprized by wine: ¶ Strange 
if I had !] how then could I be found 
in ſuch a Hrange way, bloated, and fluſh- 
coloured; you don't know how!—Yet what 
a vile, what a hateful figure has your 
meffenger repreſented me to have made 

But indeed 1 know nothing of axy 
meſſenger from you. f 

Believing myſelf ſecure at Hampſtead, 
I ſftaid longer there than I would have 
done, in hopes of the letter promiſed 
me in your ſhort one of the gth, brought 
me by my own meſſenger, in which you 
undertake to fend for and engage Mis. 
Townfend in my favour. 

I wondered I heard not from you: 
and was told you were ſick; and, at 
another time, that your mother and you 
had had words on my account, and that 
you had refuſed to admit Mr. Hick- 
man's viſits upon it: fo that I ſuppoſed 
at one time, that you were not able to 
write; at another, that your mother's 

rohibition had it's due force with you. 
But now I have no doubt, that the 
wicked man muſt have intercepted your 
letter; and I wiſh he found not means 
to corrupt your meſſenger to tell you ſo 
ſtrange a ſtory. 

It was on Sunday June 17, you fay, 
that the man gave it me. I was at church 
twice that day with Mrs. Moore. Mr. 
Lovelace was at her houſe the while, 
where he boarded, and wanted to have 
lodged; but I would: not permit that, 
though-I could not help the other. In 
one of theſe ſpaces it , be that he had 
time to work upon the man. You'll 
ealily, my dear, find that out, by eu- 
quiring the time of his arrival at Mrs. 
Moore's, and other circumſtances of the 
ſtrange way he pretended to ſee me in, 
on à couch, and the reſt. | 

Had any-body ſeen me afterwards, 
when I was betrayed back to the vile 
houſe, ſtruggling under the operation | 
of wicked potions, and robbed zndeed ot 


upon a couch, in a fra 


| my intellects, (for this, oy you uy 


z 


= — 
— 


i ha, was my dreadful caſe) I might 


en, perhaps, have appeared 6l/oated, 
_— Ha colowred, and 1 know not how 
myſelf. But were you to ſee your poor 
Clariſſa now, (or even to have ſeen her 
at Hampſtead before ſhe ſuffered the 
vileſt of all outrages) you would not 
think her bloated, or flufk- coloured indeed 
you would not. | 

In a word, it could not be me your 
meſſenger ſaw ; nor (if any-body) who 
it was can I divine. 

1 will now, as briefly as the ſubject 


will permit, enter into the darker mu 
be 


of my fad ſtory: and yet I mu 

ſomewhat circumſtantial, that you may 
not think me capable of reſerve or palli- 
ation. The latter I am not conſcious 
that I need. I ſhould be utterly inex- 
cuſable, were I guilty of the former to 
you. And yet, if you knew how my 
heart ſinks under the thoughts of a re- 
collection ſo painful, you would pity 


me. 
As I ſhall not be able, perhaps, to 
conclude what I have to write in even 


tuo or three letters, I will begin a new 


one with my ſtory ; and ſend the whole 
of it together, although written at dif- 
ferent periods, as I am able. 

Allow me a little pauſe, my dear, at 
luis place: and to ſubſcribe myſelf your 
ever-offetltonate, and obliged, 

CLAR1SSA HARLOWE. | 


LETTER AXLIV. | 


NISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. b 


[xryZRRED TOIN voI. v. I 
RS DAI NIGHT, 


E had found me vut at Hampſtead: 
ſtrangely found me out; for I am 
{ll at a loſs to know by what means. 
| was. loth, in my billet of the gth, 
fo tell you ſo, for fear of giving you ap- 
pretenſions for me; and beſides, I hoped 
then to have a ſhorter and happier ifſue 
to account to you for, through your aſ- 
ſiſtance, than I met with. 


She then gives a narrative of all that paſſed 
at Hampſtead between herſelf, Mr. Love- 
lace, Captain Tomlinſon, and the women 
there, to the ſame ect with that ſo amply 
given by My, Lovelace. 


Mr. Lovelace, finding all he could 
ſay, and all Ca taiy Tomlinſon could 
urge, ineffectual, to prevail upon me 


to forgive an outrage ſo flagrantly pre- 


meditated ; reſted all his hopes on a viſit 
Which was to be paid me by Lady Betty 
Wrance and Miſs Montague. 
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In my uncertain fituation, my pro- 


——— ͤ H— 


| ſpects all ſo dark, I knew not to whom L 


might be obliged io have recourſe in the 
laſt reſort: and as thoſe ladies had the 
beſt of characters, infomuch that 1 
had reaſon to regret that I had not from 
the firſt thrown myſelf upon their pro- 
tection, * I had forfeited that of 
my own friends) I thought I would not 
un an interview with them, though I 
was too indifferent to their kinſman to 
feek it, as I duubted not, that one end 
of their viſit would be to reconcile me 
to him. 

On Monday the a2th of june theſe 
pretended ladies came to Hampſtead ; 
and I was preſented to them, and they 
to me, by their kinſman. 

They were richly dreſſed, and tuck 
out with jewels; the pretended Lady 
Berty's were particularly very fine. 

They came in à coach-and- four, 
hired, as was confeſſed, while their owa 
was repairing in town: a pretence made 
I now perceive, that I ſhould not gueſs 
at the impoſture by the want of the real 
lady's arms 2 it. Lady Betty was 
attended by her woman, whom ſhe 
called Morriſon; a modeſt country - 
looking perſon. ' | 75 

I had heard, that Lady Betty was a 
fine woman, and that Miſs Montague 
was a beautiful young lady, genteel, and 
graceful, and full of vivacity—$uch 
were theſe impoſtors; and having never 
ſeen either of them, I had not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion, that they were not the ladies 
they perſonated; and being pui a little 
out of countenance by the richneſs of 
theiz dreſſes, I could not help (fool that 
I was!) to apologize for my own. 

The pretended Lady Betty then told 
me, that her nephew had acquainted 
ey with the ſituation of affairs between 
us. And although ſhe could not but 
ſay, that ſhe was very glad that he had 
not put ſuch a flight upon his lordſhip 
and them, as rgport had given them 
cauſe to apprehend; (the reaſons for 


which report, however, ſhe much ap- 


proved of) yet it had been matter of 
great cancern to her, and to her niece 
Montague, and would to the whole fa- 


mily, to find ſo great a — | 


ſubbſting between us, as, if not ma 
up, might diſtance all their hopes. 
She could eaſily tell who was in fault, 
ſhe ſaid, And gave him a look both of 
anger and diſdain : aſking him, How it 
was poſſible for him to give an offence 
7 a nature to ſo charming a lady, 
[fo ſhe called me] as ſhould occaſion a 
reſentment ſo ſtrovg ? 
532 | He 
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5 CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


He pretended to be awed into ſhame 
and — | 
My deareſt niece,* ſaid ſhe, and took 


my hand, (1 muft call you niece, as 


* well from love, as to humour your un- 


© cle's laudable expedient) permit me to 


© be, not an advocate, but a mediatrix 
* for him; and not for hisſake, ſo much 
*as for my own, my Charlotte's, and 
all our family's. The indignity he 
gas offered to you, may be of too ten- 
der a nature to be enquired into. But 
as he declares, that it was not a pre- 
© meditated offence ; whether, my dear, 


[for I was going to riſe upon it in my 


temper} * it were or not; and as he 
« declares his ſorrow for it; (and never 
© did creature expreſs a deeper ſorrow 
* for an offence than he) and as it is a 
© repairable one; let us, for this one 
time, forgive him; and thereby lay 
an obligation upon this man of errors 
Let US, I fay, my dear;—for Sir,” 


Frturning to him] * an offence againſt 


* ſuch a peerleſs lady as this, muſt be an 
© offence againſt me, againſt your couſin 
here, and againſt al! the virtuous of 
© our fex.” 

See, my dear, what a creature he had 
picked out! Could you have thought 
there was a woman in the world who 
could thus expreſs herſelf, and yet be 


vile? But ſhe had her principal inſtruc- 


tions from him, and thoſe written down 
too, as I have reaſon to think: for I have 
recollected ſince, that I once ſaw this 
Lady Betty (who olten roſe from her 
ſeat, and took a turn to the other end of 
the room with ſuch emotion as if the 
Joy of her heart would not let her fit 
ſtill) take out a paper from her ſtays, 
and look into it, and put it there again. 
She might ottener, and I not obſerve 


it; for I little thought that there could 


be ſuch impoſtors in the world. 

I could not torbear paying great at- 
tention to what ſhe ſaid. I found my 
tears ready to ſtart; I drew out my 


handkerchief, and was ſilent. I had not 


been ſo indulgently treated a great while 
by-a perſon of character and diſtinction; 
(ſuch 1 thought her} and durſt not truſt 
to the accent of my voice. 

The pretended Miſs Montague joined 
in on this occahon; and drawing her 
chair cloſe to me, took my other hand, 
and defought me to forgive her couſin; 
and conſent to rank mytelf as one of the 
principals of a family, that had long, 
very long, coveted the honour of my 
alliance. : 

1 am aſhamed to repeat to you, my 


dear, now I know what wretches t 
are, the tender, the obliging, and the 
reſpectful things I ſaid to them, 

The wretch himſelf then came for. 
ward. He threw himſelf at my feet, 
How was I beſet!—The women graſp. 
ing one my right-hand, the other m 


left: the pretended Miſs Montague 


preſſing to her lips more than once the 
hand ſhe held : the wicked man on his 
knees, imploring my forgiveneſs; and 
ſetting before me my happy and my un. 
happy proſpects, as I ſhould forꝑive or 
not forgive him. All that he thought 
would affect me. in his former pleas, and 
thoſe of Captain Tomlinſon, he repeat. 
ed. He vowed, he promiſed, he be. 
ſpoke the pretended ladies to anſwer for 
him; and they engaged their honours 

in his behalf. | | 

Indeed, my dear, I was diſtreſſed, 
germs. diſtreſſed. IT was ſorry that 1 

ad given way to this viſit. For I knew 
not how, in tenderneſs to relations (as 
I thought them) ſo worthy, to treat ſo 
freely as he deſerved, a man nearly al. 
lied to them: ſo that my arguments, 
and my reſolutions, were deprived of 
their greateſt force. 

I pleaded, however, my application 
to you. I expected every hour, I told 
them, an anſwer from you to a letter ! 
had written, which would decide my 
future deſtiny. 

They offered to apply to you them- 
ſelves in perſon, in therr own behalf, as 
they politely termed it. They beſought 
me to write to you to haſten your an- 
ſwer. 

I ſaid, I was ſure that yon would 
write the moment that the event of an 
application to be made to a third perſon 
enabled you to write. But as to the 
ſucceſs of their requeſts in behalf of 


| their kinſman, that depended not upon 


the expected anſwer; for that; I begged 
their pardon, was out of the queſtion. 
I wiſhed him well. I wiſhed him hap- 
py. But I was convinced, that I nei— 
ther could make him ſo, nor he me. 
Then! how the. wretch promiſed '— 
How he vowed !—How he entreated'— 
And how the women pleaded -d 
they engaged themſelves, and the ha- 
nour of their whole family, for his juſt, 
hrs kind, his tender behaviour to me. 
la ſhort, my dear, 1 was fo hard ſet, 
that 1 was obliged to come to a more 
favourable compramiſe with them, than 
I had intended. 1 would wait for your ; 
anſwer to my letter, I ſaid: and if that 


| made doubtful or difficult the . = f 
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meaſures I had reſolved upon, and the 


ſcheme of life I had formed, 1 would 
then conlider of the matter; and, if 
they would permit me, lay all before 
them, and take their advice upon it, in 
conjunction with yours, as if the one 
were my own aunt, and the other were 
my own coulin. a . 

They ſhed tears upon this Of joy 
they called them: but ſince, I believe, 
to their credit, bad as they are, that 
they were tears of temporary remorſe ; 
for the pretended Miſs Montague turn- 
ed about, and, as I remember, ſaid, 
There was no ſtanding it. x 

But Mr. Lovelace was not ſo eaſily 
ſatisfied. He was fixed upon his vil- 
lainous meaſures perhaps; and ſo might“ 
not be ſorry to have a pretence againſt 
me. He bit his lip—He had been but 
too much uſed, he ſaid, to ſuch indiffe- 
rence, ſuch coldneſs, in the very midſt 
of his happieſt profpe&ts—1 had on 
twenty occaſi ns ſhewn him, to his in- 
finite regret, that any favour 1 was to 
confer upon him was to be the reſult of 
—There he ſtopt And not of my 
choice. . 

This had like to have ſet all back 
again. I was exceedingly oftended. 
But the pretended ladies interpoſed, 
The elder ſeverely took him to taſk. He 
ought, ſhe told him, to be ſatisfied with 
what I had ſaid. She deſired no other 
condition. And what, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
with an air of authority, would you 
commit errors, and expect to be re- 
uarded for them?“ 

They then engaged me in a more 
agreeable conserſa ion The pretended 
lady declared, that ſhe, Lord M. and. 
Lady Sarah, would directly, and per- 
lonally intereſt themſelves to bring about 


- a general reconciliation between the two 
families, and this either in open or pri- 


vate concert with my uncle Harlowe, 
as ſhould be thought fit. Animoſities 
on one lide had been carried agreat way, 
the fat; and too little care had been 
ſhawn on the other to mollify or heal. 
My tather ſhould fee that they could 
treat him as a brother and a friend; and 
my brother and fifter ſhould be convin- 
ted, that there was no room either for 
the jealouſy or envy they had conceived 


rom motives too unworthy to be avowed. 


Could I help, my dear, being pleaſed 


with them? 


taſk orows too heavy, at preſent, for 
the heart of your 
CLARISSA Han LOWE. 
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Was very ill, and obliged to lay down 
my pen. I thought I ſhould have 
fainted. But am better now—So will 
proceed. | 
The pretended ladies, the more we 
talked, the fonder they ſeemed to be of 
me. And the Lady Betty had Mrs. 
Moore called up; and aſked her, If ſhe 
had accommodations for her niece and 
ſelf, her woman, and two men-ſervants 
for three or four days: 

Mr. Lovelace anſwered for her that 
ſhe had. | | 

She would not aſk her dear niece 
Lovelace [* Permit me, my dear,” whil- 
pered ſhe, * this charming ſtyle before 
* ſtrangers I will keep your uncle's ſe- 
© cret.'] whether ſhe ſhould be welcome 
or not to be ſo near her. But for the 
time ſhe ſhould ſtay in theſe parts, ſhe 
would come up every night—* What ſay 
you, niece Charlotte?“ 

The pretended Charlotte anſwered, 
ſhe ſhould like to do ſo of all things. 
Die Lady Betty called her an obliging 

irl. She liked the place, ſhe laid. 
Fler coulin Leeſon would excuſe her. 
The air, and my company, would do 
her good. She never choſe to lie in the 
ſmoaky town, if ſhe could help it. In 
©ſhort, my dear,” laid ſhe to me, 1 
© will ſtay till I have your conſent to go 
« with me to Glenham Hail. Not one 
moment will I be out of your company 
© when I can have it. Stedman, my ſo- 
« licitor, as the diſtance from town is ſo 
© \mall, may attend me here for in- 
© (tructions. —Niece Charlotte, one word 
with you, child.” 

They retired to the further end of the 


dreſſes. . 
The Miſs Charlotte ſaid, Morriſon 
might be diſpatched for them. 

True,“ ſaid the other—* But I have 
© ſome letters in my private box, which 
1 muſt have up. And. you know, 
«© Charlotte, that I truſt nobody with 
the keys of that.” | 

Could not *Morriſon bring up that 
box ? 

No. She thonght it ſafeſt where it 


was. She had heard of a robbery com- 
Permit me here to break off, The 


mitted but two days ago at the foot of 

Hampſtead Hill; and ſhe ſhould be 
ruined if ſhe loſt her box. 

Well then, it was but going to town 

| . to 


| 


room, and talked about their night- 
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to undreſs, and ſhe would leave her 
jewels behind her, and return; and 
ſhould be eaſier a great deal on all ac- 
counts. 

For my part, I wondered they came 
up with them. But that was to be taken 
as a reſpect paid to me. And then they 
hinted at another viſit of ceremony 
which they had thought to make, had 
they not found me ſo inexpreſſibly en- 


gaging- 
hey talked loud enough for me to 
hear them; on purpoſe, no doubt, 
though in affected whiſpers; and con- 
cluded with high praiſes of me. 

I] was not fool enough to believe, or 
to be puffed up with their encomiums ; 
yet not ſuſpecting them, I was not diſ- 


pleaſed at fo favourable a beginning of 


acquaintance with ladies (whether I were 
to be related to them or not) of whom 
T had always heard honourable men- 
tion. And yet at the time, I thought, 
highly as they exalted me, that in ſome 
reſpects (though I hardly knew in what) 
they fell ſhort of what 1 expected them 
to be. 

The grand deluder was at the farther 
end of the room, another way ; proba- 
bly to give me an opportunity to hear 
theſe preconcerted praiſes—looking into 
a book, which, had there not been a 
preconcert, would not have taken his 
attention for one moment. It was Tay- 
tor's Holy Living and Dying. 

When the pretended ladies joined me, 
he approached me with it in his hand— 
A ſmart book, this, my dear! —This 
«old divine aftetts, I fee, a mighty 
« flowerv ſtile upon a very ſolemn ſub- 
«* ject. But it puts me in mind of an 
ordinary country funeral, where the 
« young, women, in honour of adefunct 
companion, eſpecially if ſhe were a 
© virgin, or paſſed for fuch, make a 


IM flower- bed of her coffin.” 


And then, laying down the book, 
turning upon his heel, with one of his 
uſual airs of gaiety, * And are you de- 
 ©*termined, ladies, to take up your 
_ © lodgings with my charming creature?“ 

Indeed they were. | 

Never were there more cunning, more 
artful impoſtors, than theſe women. 
Practiſed creatures, to be ſure : yet gen- 
teel; and they muſt have been well 
educated—Once, perhaps, as much the 
delight of their parents, as I was of 
mine: and who knows by what arts 
ruined, body and mind -O my dear! 
how pregnant is this reflection! 

But the man Never was there a 


man ſo deep. Never ſo conſummate a a 


deceiver ; except that deteſted Tomlin. 
| ſon ; whoſe years, and ſerionineſs, join. 
ed with a ſolidity of ſenſe and judgment 
that ſeemed ancommon, gave him, one 
would have thought, advantages in vil. 
lainy, the other had not time for. Hard, 
| very hard, that IT ſhould fall into the 

knowledge. of two ſuch wretches ; when 
| two more ſuch T hope are not to be met 
with in the world! Both ſo determined 
to carry on the moſt barbarous and per. 
fidious projects againſt a poor young 
creature, who never did or wiſhed harm 
to either. 

Take the following ſlight account. of 
theſe womens and of this man's beha. 
viour to each other before me. 

Mr. Lovelace carried himſelf to his 
pretended aunt with high reſpect, and 
paid a great deference to all ſhe faid. 
He permitted her to have all the advan. 
tage over him in the repartees and re. 
torts that paſſed between them. I could, 
indeed, eaſily ſee, that it was permitted; 
and that he forbore that vivacity, that 
quickneſs, which he never ſpared ſhew. 
ing to the pretended Miſs Montague ; 
and which a man of wit ſeldom knows 
how to ſpare ſhewing, when an oppor- 
tunity offers to diſplay his wit. 

The pretended Miſs Montague was 
ſtill more reſpectful in her behaviour to 
her pretended aunt. 
kept up the dignity of the character ſhe 
had aſſumed, rallying both of them 
with the air of a perſon who depends 
upon the ſuperiority which years. and 
fortune give over younger perſons, who 
might have a view to be obliged to her, 
either in her life, or at her death. 

The ſeverity of her raillery, however, 
was turned upon Mr. Lovelace, on ac- 
caſion of the character of the people who 
kept the lodgings, which, ſhe ſaid, | had 
thought myſelf fo well warranted to 
leave privately. 

This ſtartled me. For having then no 
ſuſpicion of the vile Tomlinſon, I con- 
cluded, (and your letter of the yth fa- 
voured my concluſion) that if the houſe 
were notorious, either he, or Mr. Men- 


hints of it—Nor, although I liked not 
the people, did I obſerve 3 in 
them very culpable, till the Wedne day 


come to my aſſiſtance, although within 
hearing of my diſtreſs, (as I am ſure 
they were) and having as much reaſon 
as I to be frighted at the fire, had it 
been real, Mes 

I looked with indignation upon Mr. 


Lovelace, at this hint. 


le 


While the aunt 


nell, would have given me or him ſome 


night be fore, that they offered not to 
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He ſeemed abaſhed. I have not pa- 
tience, but to recollect the ſpecious 
looks of this vile deceiver. But how 
was it poſſible, that even that florid 
countenance of his ſhould enable him 
to command a bluſh at his pleaſure ? 
For bluſh he did, more than once: and 
the bluſh, on this occaſion, was a deep- 
dyed crimſon, unſtrained-for, and na- 
tural, as I thought—Bur he is ſo much 
of the actor, that he ſeems able to enter 
into any character; and his muſcles and 
features appear entirely under obedience 
to his wicked will. : 

The pretended lady went on, ſaying, 
She had taken upon herſelt to enquire 
after the people, on hearing that I had 
left the houſe in difguſt ; and though 
ſhe heard not any-thing muck amils, yet 
lhe heard enough to make her wonder 
that he could carry his ſpouſe, à perion 
ot ſo much delicacy, to a houſe, that, 
if it had not a bad fame, had not a good 
one. 

You muſt think, my dear, that I 
liked the pretended Lady Betty the bet- 
ter for this. 1 ſuppole it was deſigned 
| ſhould. | 

He was ſurprized, he ſaid, that her 
ladyſhip ſhould hear a bad character ot 
the people. It was what he had never 
before heard that they deſerved, It was 
ealy, indeed, to ſee, that they had not 
very great delicacy, though they were 
not indelicate. The nature ot their 
livelihood, letting of lodgings, and taking 
people to board, (and yet he had under- 
{ood that they were nice in theſe parti- 
culars) led them to aim at being free 
and obliging ; and it was difficuit, he 
laid, for perſons of cheerful diſpoſi- 
tions, ſo to behave, as to avoid cenſure: 
openneſs of heart and countenance in 
the ſex, [more was the pity) too often 
ſubjected good people, whole fortunes 
did not ſet them above the world, to un- 
\ Charitable cenſure. 

He wiſhed, however, that her lady- 
ſip would tell what the had heard: al- 
though now it ſignified but little, be- 
cauſe he would never aſłk me to let foot 
within their doors again: and he begged 
ſhe would not mince the matter. 

Nay, no great matter, ſhe ſaid. But 
ſhe had been informed, that there were 
more women-lodgers in the huuſe than 
men: yet that their viſitors were more 
men than women. And this had been 
hinted to her (perhaps by ill-willers, the 
could not anſwer for that) in ſuch a way, 
it fomewhat further were meant by it 
than was ſpoken. 


This, he ſaid, was the true inuendo- 
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way of characterizing, uſed by detrac- 
tors. Every-body and every-thing had 


a black and a white ſide, of which well- 
willers and ill-willers may make their 
advantage. He had obſerved, that the 
front-houſe was well lett, and he be- 
lieved, more to the one ſex than to the 
other; for he had ſęen, occationally 
paſling to and tro, ſeveral genteel mo- 
deit-looking women; and he, it was 
very probable, were not ſo ill- beloved, 
bur they might have viſitors and rela- 
tions ot both ſexes; but they were none 
ot them any-thing tv us, or we to them: 
we were not once in any of their compa- 
nies: but in the genteeleſt and moſt re- 
tired houle of the two, which we had in 
a manner to ourſelves, with the ule of a 
parivur to the ſtreet, to ſerve us for a 
tervants-hall, or to receive common vi- 
litors, or our traders only, whom we 
admitted not up-ſtairs. 

He always loved to ſpeak as he found. 


No man in the world had ſuſtered more 


trom calumny than he himſelt had done. 

Wonzen, he owned, ought to be more 
ſcrupulous than men needed to be where 
they lodged, Nevertheleſs. he wiſhed, 
that fact, rather than ſurmiſe, were to 
be the toundation of their judgments, 
eſpecially when they ſpoke of une anvy 
ther. 

He meant no reflection upon her la» 
dythip's intormants, or rather ſurmiſants, 
(as he might call them) be they who 
they would: nor did he think himſelt 
obliged to defend characters impeached, 
or not thought well of, by women of 
virtue and honour, 
people of importance enough to have ſo 
much {aid about them. 

The pretended Lady Betty ſaid, All 
who knew her, would clear her of cen- 
ſorjivuine!s: that it gave her ſome opi- 


nion, ſhe mult needs ſay, of the people, 


that he had continued there ſo long with 
me; that I had rather negative than 
pofitive reaſons of diſlike to them; and 
that ſo ſhrewd a man as (he heard Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon was, had not objected 
to them. i 

* I think, niece Charlotte,” proceeded 
ſhe, as my nephew has not parted with 
© theſe lodgings, you and 1—(for, as 
* my dear Miſs Harlowe diſlikes the 


© people, I would not aſk ker for her 


company) - will take a diſh of tea with 
my nephew there, before we go out of 
town; and then we ſhall ſee what ſort 
© of people they are. I have heard, that 
Mrs. Sinclair is a mighty forbidding 
creature.“ 

« With all my heart, Madam. In 


* Your 


Neither were thele 
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* your lady/hip's company I ſhall make no 
« ſcruple of going any-whither.' 

It was ladyſup at every word; and 
as ſhe ſeemed proud of her title, and of 
her dreſs too, | might have gueſſed that 
ſhe was not uſed to ether. 

What ſay you, couſin Lovelace ?— 
Lady Sarah, though a melancholy wo- 
man, is very inquilitive about all your 


© affairs. I muſt acquaint her with every 


particular circumſtance when 1 go 


+ down.“ 5 


With all his heart. He would attend 
her whenever ſhe pleaſed, She would 
fee very handſome apartments, and very 
civil people. 

The deuce is in them,“ ſaid the Miſs 


Montague, if they appear other to us.” 


They then tell into family talk; ta- 
mily happineſs on my hoped- for acceſ- 
nion into it. They mentioned Lord M. “s 


and Lady Sarah's great deſire to ſee nie: 


how many friends and admirers, with 
up-litt hands, I ſhould have ILO my 
dear, what a triumph muſt theſe creatures, 
and he, have over the poor de vote all the 
time I]— What a happy man he would 
be !—1 hey would not, the Lady Betty 
faid, give themſelves the mortification 
but to ſuppoſe, that I ſhould not be one 
of them! | | | 
Preſents were hinted at. She reſolved 
that I ſhould go with her to Glenham 
Hall. She would not be refuſed, al- 


though the were to ſtay a week beyond 


her ume tor me. CO 

She longed for the expected letter 
from you. I mutt write \o haſten it, 
and to let Mils Howe know how every- 
thing ſtood lince I wrote laſt. That 
might ditpoſe me abſolutely in ker fa- 
vour and in her nephew's; and then the 
hoped there would be no occalion tor 
me to think ot entering upon any new 
meaſures. 

Indeed, my dear, I did at the time 
intend, if 1 heard not from you. by 


morning, to diſpatch a man and horte 


to you, with the particulars of all, that 
you might, (it you thought proper) at 
leaſt, put off Mrs. Towuſend's coming 
up to another day. But I was miſera- 
bly prevented. 

She made me promiſe, that 1 would 
write to you upon this ſubject, whether 
J heard from you, or not. One ot her 
ſervants ſhould ride poſt with my letter, 
and wait tor Miſs Howe's anſwer. 

She then launched out in deſerved 
praiſes ot you, my dear. How fond ſhe 
ihould be ot the honour of your ac- 
quamntance. | 


Ic pretended Miſs Montague joined 


— 


in with her, as well for herſelf as for 
her ſiſter. 

Abominably well inſtrutted were they 
both! ; 5 5 

O my dear! What riſques m 1 
giddy girls run, when they — fx uy 
lelves out of the protection of their na- 
rural friends, and into the wide world | 

They then talked again of reconcilia- 
tion and intimacy with every-one of my 
triends; with my mother particularly ; 
and gave the dear good — the praiſes 
that every-one gives her, who has the 
happineſs to know her, 

Ah, my dear Miſs Howe! I had al. 
moſt forgot my reſentments againſt the 
pretended nephew !—So many ayree- 
abie things ſaid, made nie think, that, 
if you ſhould adviſe it, and if I could 
bring my mind to forgive the wretch 
tor an outrage ſo premeduated(y vile, and 
could forbear defpiling him for that 
and his other ungrateful and wicked 
ways, I might not be unhappy in an 
alliance with ſuch a family, Vet, 
thought I at the time, with what in- 
* termixtures does every-thing come to 
eme, that has the appearance of good!” 
— However, as my lucid hopes made me 


ſee tewer faults in the behaviour of 


thete pretended ladies, than recollection 
and abhorrence have helped me ſince to 
ſee, I began'to reproach myſelt, that I 
had not at firſt thrown myſelf into their 
protection. 54 

+ But amidſt all theſe delightful prof. 
© pects, 1 muit not,“ ſaid the Lady Betty, 
forget that | am 10 go to town.“ 

She then ordered her coach to be got 
to the door-—** We will all go to town 
« together,” {aid ſhe, and return to- 
« vether. Morriſon ſhall ſtay here, and 
+ ſee every thing as I am uſed to have 
© jt, in relation to my apartment, and 
© my bed; tor I am very particular in 
* ſome reſpects. My coulin Leeſon's 
« ſervants can do all I want to be done 
« with regard to my night-dreſles, and 
the like. And it will be a little airing 
« for you, my dear, and a good oppor- 
« tunity for Mr. Lovelace to order what 
« you want of your apparel to be ſent 
«© from your former lodgings to Mrs. 


Leeſon's; and we can bring it up with 


us from thence.” 

I had no intention to comply. But 
as I did not imagine that ſhe would in- 
{iſt upon my going to town with them, 
I made no an{wer to that part of her 
pech ; 

1 muſt here lay dowa my tired pen 


Recollection! Heart-aflecting recol- - 


lection| How it pains me 
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ulss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. | 


N the midſt of theſe agreeableneſſes, 
1 the conch came to the door. The 
pretended Lady Betty beſought me to 
ve them my company to their couſin 
[-eſon's. I deſired to be excuſed: yet 
ſulpected nothing. She would not be 


denied, How happy would a viſit ſo 


condeſcending make her couſin Lee- 
ion — Her couſin Leeſon was not un- 
worthy of my acquaintance : and would 
take it for the greateſt favour in the 
world, 

| objected my dreſs. But the ob- 
zection was not admitted. She beſpoke 
« (upper of Mrs, Moore to be ready at 
nine, : 

Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and 
wicked deceiver! ſeeing, as he ſaid, my 
d ilike to go, delired her ladyſhip not to 
{it upon it, 

Fondneſs for my company was plead- 
ed, She begged me to oblige her: made 
a motion to help me to my fan herlelt: 
and, in ſhort, was ſo very urgent, that 
my feet complied againſt my ſpeech, and 
my fund: and being, in a manner, led 
to the coach by her, and made to ſtep 
in firſt, ſhe followed me: and her pre- 
tended niece, and the wretch, followed 
her: and away it drove. | 
Nothing but the height of affection- 
ate complaiſance paſſed all the way: 
der and over, What a joy would this 
unexpected viſit give her couſin Leeſon! 
Wiat a pleaſure muſt it be to ſuch a 
mind as mine, to be able to give ſo much 
wy to every-body I came near! 

The cruel, the ſavage ſeducer, (as I 
have ſince recollected) was in rapture 
all the way; but yet ſuch a-ſort of rap- 
ture, as he took viſible pains to check. 

Hateful villain! How I abhor him !— 

What miſchief muſt be then in his plot- 
ting heart !—What a devoted victim 
mutt J be in all-their eyes! 
Though not pleaſed, I was never- 
theleſs, juſt then thoughtleſs of danger; 
ey endeavouring thus to lift me up 
vove all apprehenſions of that, and 
above myſelf too. . 

But think, my dear, what a dreadful 
turn all had upon me, when, through 
leveral ſtreets and ways I knew nothing 
the coach ſlackening it's pace, came 
thin ſight of the dreadful houſe of the 
dreadfulleſt woman in the world as ſhe 
proved to me. | 


Lord be good unto me!* cried the 


poor fool, looking out of the coach 
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* Mr. Lovelace !—Madam !” turning to 
the pretended Lady Betty.—“ Madam PP 
turning to the niece, my hands and 
eyes lifted up—* Lord be good unto 
© me]? | 

What! — What! — What! — my 
dear — 

He pulled the ftring—* What need to 
have come this way ?* ſaid he.—* But 
* fince we are, I will but aſk a queſ- 
* tton—My deareſt life, why this ap- 
© prehenſion.* _ 

The coachman ſtopped : 4s fervant, 
who, with one of hers, was behind, 
alighted—* Aſk,* ſaid he, if I have 
© any+]*tters ?—Who knows, my deareſt 
* creature,” turning to me, but we 
* may already have' one from the cap- 
* tain ?—We will not go out of the 
* coach!—Fear nothing—Why ſo ap- 
« prehenfive?—Oh 1 theſe fine ſpirits}? 
cried the execrable inſulter. | 
Dreadſully did my heart then mif- 
give me: I was ready to taint. * Why 
this terror, my life? You ſhall not 
* (tir ont of the coach—But one queſ- 
© tion, now the fellow has drove us this 
© way.” 

« Your lady will faint,” cried the exe- 
crable Lady Betty, turning to him.— 
My deareſt niece! (Niece I wz/l call 
© you,” taking my hand) we muſt a- 
light, if you are ſo ill.—Let us alight 
Only for a glaſs of water and hartſ- 
© hora—lIndeed, we muſt alight.” 

© No, no, no!—lI am well—Qure 
© well Won't the man drive on?—L 
© am well—quite well—Indeed I am. 
Man, drive on,” putting my head 
out of the coach—* Man, drive on '— 
though my voice was too low to be 
heard, | 


The coach ſtopt at the door. How 


I trembled ! 
Dorcas came to the door on it's ſtop- 
ing. 
ey deareſt creature,” faid the vile 
man, gaſping as it were for breath, you 
© ſhall nat alight—Any letters for me, 
« Dorcas ?? 

« There are two, Sir. And here is a 
« yentleman, Mr. Belton, Sir, waits for 
your honour ; and has done fo above 
© an hour.? ; 

1 juſt ſpeak to him. Open the door 
©—You ſha'n't ſtep out, my dear—A 
© letter perhaps from the captain alreadyl 
Mou tha*n't ſtep out, my dear.“ 

I ſighed, as if my heart would burft, 


But we muſt ſtep ont, nephew :;— 


© your lady will faint. Maid, a glaſsof 
© hartſhorn and water !—My dear, you 
* muſt ſtep out—You will taint, child 
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We muſt cut your laces. [I believe 
my complexion was all manner of co- 
lours by turus]— Indeed, you muſt 
ſtep out, my dear. 
He knew, he ſaid, I ſhould be well, 
the moment the coach drove from the 
door. I ſhould aol alight. By his ſoul, 
I chould not. | 
. © Lord, Lord, nephew 1—Lord, Lord, 
© coulin,'—both women in a breath— 
© what do you make about nothing !— 
£ You perſuade your lady to be afraid of 
© alighting.—See you not, that ſhe 1 
» juſt fainting ?' | 
© Indeed, Madam,“ (aid the vile fe- 


ducer, © my deareſt love muſt not be 


« moved in this point againſt her will. 
] beg it may not be inſiſted upon.“ 
_ © Fiddle-taddle, fooliſh man—What 
* a pother is here II gueſs how it is: 
« you are aſhamed to let us ſee what 
c fort of people you carried your lady 
©among—But do you go out, and 
© ſpeak to your friend, and take your 
„letters.“ | 
lle ſtept out; but ſhut the coach- 

door after him, to oblige me. 

The coach may go on, Madam,” 
ſaid I. | 

The coach hall go on, my dear 
© life,” ſaid he—But he gave not, nor 
intended to give, orders that it ſhould. 

© Let the coach goon!“ ſaid I- Mr. 
L velace may come after us.? | 

© Indeed, my dear, you are ill !—In. 


© deed vou muſt alight—Alight but for 


© one quarter of an hour—Alght but 
©t, give orders yourſelf about your 


things. Whom can you be afraid of 


in my company, and my niece's? Theſe 

© people n iſt have behaved ſhockingly 
to vou! Pleaſe the Lord, I'll enquire 
into» i l' fee what fort of people 
© they re! | 
Imma diately came the old creature to 
the door. * A thouſand pardons, dear 
« Malam,* ftepping to the coach-tide, if 
eye have any way offended you—Be 
« pleaſed, ladies, [to the other two] to 
© alight.” 

Well, my dear, whiſpered ths Lady 
Betty, * I now find that an hideous de- 
* ſcr;ption of a perſon we never ſaw, is 
© an advantage to them. I thought the 
© woman was a monſter But, really, ſhe 
© ſeems tolerable.” 

I was afraid I ſhould have fallen into 


fits : but ſtill refuſed to go out—* Man! 


Nlan! Man - cried I, gaſpingly, my 
head out of the coach and in, by turns, 
half a dozen times running, drive on! 
Let us go! ä 


| — — 

My heart nufgave me beyond the 
power of my own accounting for it; 
for ſtill I did not ſuſpect theſe Women. 


But the antipathy I had taken to the 


vile houſe, and to find myſelf ſo near 
it, when I expected no ſuch matter 
with the ſight of the old creature, all to. 
gether made me behave like a diſtracted 
perſen. | 

The hartſhorn and water was brought. 
The pretended Lady Betty made me 
drink it. Heaven knows it there were 


any thing elſe in it!“ 


* Beſides,” ſaid ſhe, whiſperingly, «1 
«muſt ſee what ſort of creatures the 
* nteces are. Want of delicacy cannot 
* be hid from me. You could not, 


© furely, my dear, have this averlioa tg 


© re-enter a houſe, for a few minutes, 
in our company, in which you lodged 
© and boarded ſeveral weeks, unlel; 
* theſe women could be ſo preſumptu. 
* ouſly vile, as my nephew ought not to 
© know.? 

Out ſtept the pretended lady; the er. 
vant, at her command, having opened 
. | 

©* Deareſt Madam, ' ſaid the other to 
me, let me follow you.“ [For I wa: 


next the door] Fear nothing: I will 


not ſtir from your preſence.” 
Come, my dear,* ſaid the pre. 


tended lady: give me your hand;' | 


holding out hers. 
© once,? : 

„ will bleſs your footſteps,“ ſaid the 
old creature, if once more you hcnour 
* my houſe with your preſence.” 

A crowd by this time was gathered 
about us; but I was too much atfected 
to mind that. | 


« Oblige me this 


Again the pretended Miſs Montague 
urged me, ſtanding up as ready to go 


out it I would give her room. Lord, 
* my dear,* ſaid ſhe, * who can bear 


this crowd ?—What will people think 

The pretended lady again preſſed me, 
with both her hands held out-“ Only, | 
© my dear, to give orders about your 


things.“ 


And thus preſſed, and gazed at, (for 
then I looked about me) the women !9 | 
richly drefſed, people whiſpering; in a 
evil moment, out ſtepped I, trembling, Y 
forced to lean with both my hands 
(frighted too much for ceremony) oa 


the pretended Lady Betty's arm—0 


that I had dropped down dead upon the a 


guilty threſhold! 


We thall ſtay but a few minutes, 5 


« my dear !—but a few minutes!“ ſaid 


the ſame ſpecious jilt—out of * } 
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with her joy, as I have ſince thought, 
that they _ mos triumphed over the 
Unha victim! 

ay — Mrs. Sinclair, 1 think your 
© name is, ſhew us the way ' follow- 
ing her, and leading me. J am very 
i thirſty. You have frighted me, my 
dear, with your ſtrange fears. 1 muſt 
© have tea made, if it can be done in a 
moment. _We have farther to go, 
Mrs. Sinclair, and muſt return to 
( Hampſtead this night.“ 

«© It ſhall be ready in a moment,” 
cried the wretch. We have water 
Aboiling.“ 

« Haiten, then Come my dear,“ to 
nic, as ſhe led me through the paſſage 
to the fatal inner-houſe— Lean upon 
me—ho+ you tremble [how you fal- 
(ter in your ſteps !—Deareſt niece Love- 
(lace, [The old wretch being in hear- 
nz) why theſe hurries upon your ſpi- 
ts We'll be gone in a minute.“ 

And thus ſhe led the poor ſacrifice 


to the old wretch's too-well known. 


parluur. 

Never was any-body fo gentle, ſo 
mech, fu low-voiced, as the cdious wo— 
min; drawling out, in a piling accent, 
au the obliging things ſhe could ſay : 
cd, then thought, by the conſcious 
mtv ot a woman,ot quality, glittering 
vun JEWE'S, ; 

Thecalied-for tea was ready preſently. 

ere was no Mr. Belton, I believe: 
fir the wretch went not to any-body, 


unlels it were while we were parleyyng- 


id the Coach. No ſuch perſon, howe- 
vel, apptared at rhe rea-table, 

| was made to drink two diſhes, with 
mah, complaifantly urged by the. pre- 
twaded ladies helping me each to one. 
I «as ſtupid to their hands; and, when 
I took the ten, almoſt choaked with va- 
Fours; and could hardly ſwallow. 

TI thought, trenfiently thought, that 
e tea, the laſt dith particularly, had an 
odd taſte. They, on my palating it, ob- 
ſerved, that the milk was London- Mili; 
ar hort in goodneſs of what they were 
«cuitoned to from their own dairies, 

have no doubt, that my two diſhes, 
and perhaps my hartſhorn, were pre- 
pared for me; in which caſe it was more 
proper to their purpoſe, that /e ſhould 
ze me, than that I ſhould help my/e/f. 
li! before, 1 found myſelf ſtill more and 
wore difordered in my head; a heavy 
pid pain encreaſing faſt upon me. But 
mputed it to my terror. 

Nevertheleſs, at the pretended ladies 
notion, I went up ſtairs, attended by 


Lecce; who affected to weep for joy, | 


4 


that ſhe once more ſaw my bleſſed face; 


that was the vile creature's word; and 
immediately I ſet about taking out ſome 
of my cloaths, ordering what ſhould be 
put up, and what ſent after me. 
While I was thus employed, up came 


the pretended Lady Betty, in a hurrying - 


way My dear, you won't be long 


© before you are ready. My nephew is. 


© very buly in writing anſwers to his let- 
ters: ſo I' juſt whip away, and change 
* my dreſs, and call upon you in an in- 
6 ſtant.” 


O, Madam -I am ready! I am not 


ready! - Vou muſt not leave me here.“ 


And down I ſunk, atfrighted, into a 


chair. 
This inſtant, this inſtant, I will re- 


© turn—Before you can be ready—Be-. 


fore you can have packed up your 
© things —We would not be late—The 
* robbers we have heard of may be out 
© Don't let us be late.“ 

And away the hurried before I could 
ſay another word. Her pretended niece 
went with her, without taking notice to 
me of her going. 

I had no ſuſpicion yet, that theſe wo- 
men were not indeed the ladies they per- 
ſonated ; and I blamed myſelf for my 
weak fears.—* It cannot be,” thought 1, 
* that ſuck ladies will abet treachery 
againſt a poor creature they axe ſo fond 
of. They muſt undoubtedly be the 
« perſons they appear to be- What folly 
© to doubt it! Ihe air, the dreſs, the 
* dignity, of women of quality. How 
© unworthy of them, and of my charity,“ 
concluded I, * is this ungenerous ſha- 
dow of ſuſpicion !? 

So, recovering my ſtupified ſpirits, as 
well as they could be recovered, (for I 
was heavier and heavier; and wondered 
to Dorcas, what ailed me: rubbing my 
eyes, and taking ſome of her ſnuff, pinch 
after pinch, to very little purpoſe) I pur- 
ſued my employment : but when that 


was over, all packed up that 1 deligned 


to be packed up; and 1 had nothing to 
do but to think; and found them tarry 
ſo long; I thought 1 ſhould have gone 
diſtracted. I ſhut mylelt into the cham- 
ber that had been mine; 1 kneeled, I 
prayed ; yet knew not what I prayed 
tor: then ran out again: it was almoſt 
dark night, I ſaid. 
Mr. Lovelace ? 


He came to me, taking na notice at 


firſt of my conſternation and wildneſs; 
[What they had given me made me in- 
coherent and wild] * All goes well, 
faid he, my dear -A line from Cap- 
* tain Tomlinſon !? 
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© All indeed did go well for the vil- | 


© lainous project of the moſt cruel and 
© moſt villainous of men !? 

I demanded his aunt -I demanded his 
couſin -The evening, I ſaid, was cloſ- 
ing !—My head was very, very bad, I 
remember, I laid—And it grew worſe 
and worſe. 

Terror, however, as yet kept up my 

a going 


himſelf to haſten them. 

He calted his ſervant. He raved at 
the ſex for therr delay: *twas well that 
buſineſs of conſequence ſeldom depend- 
ed upon ſuch parading, unpunctual tri- 
flers! | 

His ſervant came. | 

He ordered him to fly to his couſin 


 Leeſon's, and to let Lady Betty and his 


couſin know how uneaſy we both were 
at their delay : adding, of his own ac- 
cord, Deſire them, if they don't come 
« inſtantly, to ſend their coach, and we 
© will go without them. 
© wonder they'll ſerve me ſol” 

I thought this was conſiderately and 
fairly put. But now indifferent as 
my head was, I had a little time to 
conſider the man and his behaviour. 


He terrified me with his looks, and 


with his violent emotions, as he gazed 
upon me. | Evident joy-ſupprefſed emo- 
tions, as I have ſince recollected. - His 
ſentences ſhort and pronounced as if 
his breath were touched. Never ſaw 1 


His abominable eyes look, as then they 


looked Triumph in them! Fierce and 
wild; and more diſagreeable than the 
women's at the vile houſe appeared 
to me when I firſt ſaw them; and at 


times, ſuch a leering, miſchiet-boding 
caſt !—I would have given the world to 


Have been an hundred miles from him. 
Yet his behaviour was decent—A de- 
cency, however, that I might have 
ſeen to be ſtruggled for For he ſnatch- 
ed my hand two or three times, with a 


vehemence in his graſp that hurt me; 


ſpeaking words of tenderneſs through 
His ſhut teeth, as it ſeemed ; and let it 
go with a beggar-voiced humble ac- 
cent, like the vile woman's juſt- be- 


fore ; half-inward ; yet his words and 


manner carrying the appearance of 


. ftrong, and almoſt convulled paſſion ! 


—O my dear! What miſchiets was he 
not then meditating | | 


I complained once or twice of thirſt. 


My mouth ſeemed parched. At the 


time, | ſuppoſed, that it was my terror 
(gaſping ofien as I did for breath) 
that parched up the roof of my mouth. 
L called for water: ſome table-beer was 


Tell them, 1 


brought me: beer, I ſuppoſe, was x 
better vehicle (if I were not dozed 
enough before) for their potions, J 
told the maid, That ſhe knew I ſeldom 
taſted malt liquor: yet, ſuſpecting no. 
thing of this nature, being extremely 
thirſty, I drank it, as what came next; 
and inſtantly, as it were, found nue 
ſelf much worſe than before! as if ine. 
briated, I ſhould fancy: 1 know not 


| how. 


His ſervant was gone twice as long 
as he needed: and juſt before his re. 
turn, came one of the pretended Lady 
Betty's, with-a letter for Mr. Love. 
. 

He ſent it up to me. I read it: and 
then it was that I thought myſelt a lo 
creature; it being to put off her going 
to Hampſtead that night, on account 
of violent fits which Miſs Montague 


was pretended to be ſeized with; for 


then immediately came into my head 
his vile attempt upon me in this houſe; 
the revenge that my flight might to 
probably inſpire him with on that oc- 
caſion, and becauſe of the difficulty! 
made to forgive him, and to be recos- 
ciled to him; his very locks wild and 
dreadful to me; and the women oj the 
houſe ſuch as I had more reaſon than 
ever, even from the pretended Lady 
Betty's hint, to be afraid of. All 
theſe crouding together in my appre- 
henſive mind, I fell into a kind ct 
phrenzy. 

I have not remembrance how I was, 
for the time it laſted : but I know, that 
in my firſt agitations, I pulled off my 
head-drefs, and tore my ruffles in twenty 
tatters, and ran to find him out. 

When a little recovered, I infiſted | 
upon the hint he had given of their } 
coach. But the meſſenger, he ſaid, had 
told him, that it was ſent to fetch a | 
phyſician, leſt his chariot ſhould be fut 
up, or not ready. 73 

I then inſiſted upon going directly to 
Lady Betty's lodgings. | 

Mrs. Leefon's was now a cronded | 
houſe, he ſaid : and as my earneſtne!s $ 
could be owing to nothing but gronnd- 
leſs apprehenſion, [And O what voss, 
what proteſtations of his honour, pe 
then make !] he hoped I would not ac 
to their preſent concern. Charlotte, N 
indeed, was uſed to fits, he ſaid, Pon 
any great ſurprizes, whether of Joy en 

iet ; 1d hold her for 2 
griet ; and they wou pets wh 
week together, if nor. got off in 2 fe“ 
hours, 

© You are an 2 of Hes, 5 5 
dear,“ ſaid the villain; perhaps ** i 

3 5 


worſe and worſe in my head; now ftu- 


remember that 1 ſaid I would be s 
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cret infult : © ſaw you not in Miſs Mon- | 
« (ague's now and-then at Hampſtead, 
« ſomething wildiſh ? I was afraid for 
her then. Silence and quiet only do 
© her good: your concern for her, and 
her love for you, will but augment the 
poor girl's diforder, if you ſhould go.” 

All impatient with grief and appre- 
henſon, I (hill declared myſelf reſolved 
not to ſtay in that houſe till morning. 
All I had in the world, my rings, my 
watch, my little money, for a coach ; 
or, if one were not to be got, I would 
Zo on foot to Hampſtead that night, 
though 1 walked it by myſelf. 

A coach was hereupon ſent for, or 
pretended to be ſent for. Any price, 
he ſaid, he would give to oblige me, 
late as it was; and he would attend me 
with all his foul. But no coach was to 
be got. 

Let me cut ſhort the reſt. I grew 


pid, now raving, now ſenſeleſs. The 
vileſt of vile women was brought to 
trighten me. Never was there fo hor- 
rible a creature as ſhe appeared to me. 

| remember, 1 pleaded for merey. I 


Indeed I would bs hrs—to obtain his' 
mercy. But no mercy found II My 
ſtrength, my intcllects, tailed me— 
And then ſuch fcenes followed—O my 
dear, ſuch dreadtul ſcenes Fits upon 
fits. {faintly indeed and imperfectly re- 
membered) procuring me no compaſ- 
ſhon—But death was witheld from me. 
That would have been too great a 
mercy! 


Inos was IT tricked and deluded 
back by blacker hearts of my own. ſex, 
than] thouvlit there were in the world; 
wg appeared to me to be perfons of 
honour: and, when in his power, thus 
barbaroufly was I treated by this vil- 
lainous man! 

I was fo ſenſcleſs, that I dare not 
aver, that the horrid creatures of the 
houſe were perſonally aiding and abet- 
ting: but fome viſionary remembrances 
i have of female figures, flitting, as I 
may fay, before my ſight ; the wretched 
woman's particularly. But as theſe 
confuſed 1deas might be owing to the 
terror 1 h:st conceived ot the worſe than 
maſculine violence ſhe had been permit- 
ted to aſſume to me, for expreſſing my 
abhorrence ot her houſe; and as what 
T ſuffered from his barbarity wants not 
that aggravation; I will ſay no more on 
2 iubject ſo ſhocking as this muſt ever 


de to my remembrance, | 


I never ſaw the perſonating wretches 
afterwards. He perſiſted to the laſt 
(dreadfully invoking Heaven as a wit- 
nels to the truth of his aſſertion) that 
they werereally and truly the ladies they 
pretended to be ; declaring, that they 
could not take leave of me, when they 
left the town, becaute of the ſtate of 
{enſelefſnels and pPhrenzy I was in. 
For their intoxicatiag, or rather ſtupe- 
tying, potions had almoſt deleterions 
effects upon my intellects, as I have 
hinted ; inſomuch that, for ſeveral days 
together, I was under a ſtrange deli- 
rium; now moping, now dezing, now 
weeping, now raving, now fcribbling, 
tearing what I ſcribbled, as faſt as I 
wrote it: moſt miferable when now-and- 
then a ray of reaſon brought confuſedly 
to my remembrance what I had ſuf. 
tered. 


LETTER XLVIE 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


IN-CONTINUATION. 


f bs! E lady next gives an account, 


Of her recovery trom her delirium 
and fleepy diforder : 

Of her attempt to get away in his ab- 
ſence : | 

Of the converſations that followed, at 
his return, between them: N 

Of the guilty figure he made: 

Of her reſolution not to have him: 

Of her ſeveral efforts to eſcape: | 

Of her treaty with Dorcas to aſliſt her in 
it: 

Of Dorcas's dropping the promiſſory 
note, undoubtedly, as the ſays, on 
purpoſe to betray her: 

Ot her triumph over all the creatures of 
the houfe, aſlembled to terrify her; 

and perhaps to commit freſh outrages 
upon her: | 

Of his ſetting out for M. Hall : | 

Of his repeated letters to induce her to 
meet him at the altar, on her uncle's 
anniverſary : 

Of her determined ſilence to them all: 

Of her ſecond eſcape, effected, as ſſe 
ſays, contrary to her own expectation :; 

that attempt being at firſt but the in- 
tended prelude to a more promiſing 


one, which ſhe had formed in her 


mind : 


And of other particulars; which being to 
be found in Mr. Lovelace's letters pre- 


ceding, and the letter of his friend Bel- 


ford, are omitted. She then proceeds: 


Tux very hour that I found myſelf 
| 2 
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in a place of ſafety, I took pen to write 
to you. When I began, I deſigned 


only to write {ix or eight lines, to en- 


quire after your health: for, having 
heard nothing from you, I feared in- 
deed, that you had been, and fill were, 
too ill to write. But no fooner did 


my pen begin to blot the paper, but my 


ſad heart hurried it into length. The 
apprehenſions 1 had lain under, that J 
ſhould not be able to get away; the fa— 
tigue I had in eftetting my eſcape : 
the difficulty of procuring a lodging 
for myſelf; having diſliked the people 
of two houſes, 
diſliking me; for you muſt think I made 
a frighted appearance—Thele, together 
with the recollection of what 1 had 
ſuffered from him, and my farther ap- 
prehenſions of my inſecurity, and my 
deſolate circumſtances had ſo diſordered 
me, that I remember I rambled ſtrange- 
ly in that letter. 

In ſhort, I thought it, on re-peruſal, 
a half-diitrafted one: but I then de- 
ſpaired (were I to begin again) of writ- 
ing better: ſo I let it go; and can have 
no excuſe for directing it as I did, if the 
cauſe of the incoherence in it will not 
furniſh me with a very pitiable one, 

The letter I received from your mo- 
ther was a dreadtul blow to me. But 
nevertheleſs it had the good eftect upon 
me (labouring, as I did juſt then, under 
2 violent fit of vapouriſh deſpondency, 
and almoſt vielding to it) which profuſe 
bleeding and bliſterings have in paraly-. 
tical or apoplectical ſtrokes; reviving 
my attention, and reſtoring me to ſpi- 


Tits to combat the evils I was ſurround. - 


ed by—Sluicing off, and diverting into 


a new channel (if I may be allowed 


another metaphor) the overcharging 
woes which threatened once more to 
overwhelm my intellects. . 

But yet I moſt {ncerely lamented 
(and ſtill lament) in your mother's 
words, That I cannot be unkappy by my- 
felf: and was grieved, not only tor the 
trouble 1 had given you before; but for 
the new one J had brought upon you by 
my inattention. _ | 


Sie then gives the ſubſlance of the letters fhe 
wrote to Mrs. Norton, to Lady Betty Law- 


rance, and to Mrs. Hodges; a. alſo of 


thetr anſwers; whereby ſhe detected all 
Mr. Loveace's impoſtures. She proceeds 
as follows : 


I cannot, however, forbear to won- 
der how the vile Tomlinſon could come 


at the knowledge of ſeveral of the things | 


defied by him, than my 


and thoſe of a third 


—— — — 
he told me of, and which contributed 
to give me confidence in him. 
I doubt not, that the ſtories of Mrs. 
Fretchville, and her houſe, would be 
found as vile impoſtures az any of the 
reſt, were I to enquire; and had I not 
enough, and too much, already againſt 
the perjured man. 

How have I been led on !—What will 


be the end of ſuch a falſe and perjured 


creature! Heaven not leſs profaned and 
felt deceived 
and abuſed! This, however, againſt 
myſelf I muſt ſay, that if what I have 
ſuffered be the natural conſequence of 
my firſt error, I never can forgive y- 
ſelf, although you are ſo partial in my 
favour, as to ſay, that I was not cen. 
ſurable for what paſſed before my firſt 
eſcape, | 

And now, honoured Madam, and 
my deareſt Miſs Howe, who are to lit in 
judgment upon my caſe, permit me to 
lay down, my pen with one requeſt, 
which, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, I 
make to you both: and that is, that you 
will neither of you open your lips in 
relation to the potions and the violences 
I have hinted at.—Not that I am ſoli- 
citous, that my diſgrace ſhould be hid- 
den from the world, or that it ſhould 
not be generally known, that the man 
has proved a villain to me: for this, 
it ſeems, every-body but myſelt ex- 
pected from his character. But ſup- 
poſe, as his actions by me are really of 
a capital nature, it were inlifted upon, 
that I ſhould appear to proſecute him 
and his accomplices in a court of jul- 
tice, how do you think 1 could bear 
that ? 

But ſince my character, before the 
capital enormity, was loſt in the eye of 
the world ; and that trom the very hour 
I left my father's houſe ; and ſince all my 
own hopes of worldly happigeſs are en- 
tirely over; let me ſlide quietly into my 
grave; and let it not be remembered, 
except by one friendly tear, and no 
more, dropt from your gentle eye, mine 
own dear Anna Howe, on the happy 
day that ſhall ſhut up all my forruws, 
that there was ſuch a creature as 

CLARISSA HARLTLOWE. 

SATURDAY, JULY 8, 


LETTER Mr. 


MISS HOWE, TO iss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


SUNDAY, JULY 9, 

AY Heaven ſignalize it's ven- 
geance, in the face of all the 

| world 
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world, upon the moſt abandoned and 
profligate of men! — And in it's own 
time, I doubt not but it will. And we 
muſt look to a WORLD BEYOND THIS 
for the reward of your ſufferings | 
Another thocking detection, my dear! 
How have you been deluded !—Very 


watchful I have thought you; very fa- 


gacious; but, alas} not watchtul, not 
ſagacious enough, for the horrid villain 
on have had to deal with |! 

The letter you ſent me incloſed as 
mine, of the 7th of June, is a villainous 
torgery. The hand, indeed, is aſtoniſh- 
ingly like mine; and the cover, I ſee, is 
actually my cover: but yet the letter is 
not ſo exactly imitated, but that (had 
vou had any ſuſpicions about his vile- 
neſs at the time) you, who fo well know 
my hand, might have detected 1t. 

In ſhort, this vile forged letter, though 
a long one, contains but a few extracts 
from mine. Mine was a very long one. 
He has omitted every thing, 1 lee, 
in it, that could have ſhewn you what 
a deteſtable houſe the houſe is; and 
given you ſuſpicions of the vile Tom- 
linſon.—Vou will fee this, and how he 
has turned Miſs Lardner's information, 
and my advices to you, [execrable vil- 
lain! ] to his own horrid ends, by the 
rough draught of the genuine letter, 
which I ſhall incloſe. 

Apprehenſive for both our ſafeties from 
the villainy of ſuch a daring and profli- 
gate contriver, I muſt call upon you, my 
dear, to reſolve upon taking legal ven- 
geance of the infernal wretch. And 
this not only for our own fakes, but for 
the ſake of innocents who otherwiſe 
_ yet be deluded and outraged by 
im. 


die then gives the particulars of the report 
made by the young fellow whom ſhe ſent to 
Hampſtead with her letter; and who ſup- 
poſed he had delivered it into her own 
lande and then proceeds. 


I am aſtoniſhed, that the vile wretch, 
who could know nothing of the time 
my meſſenger (whoſe honeſty 1 can 


vouch for) would come, could have a 


creature ready to perſonate you! Strange, 
that the man ſhould happen 'to arrive 
juſt as you were gone to church, (as I 
hnd was the fact, on comparing what 
he ſays with your hint that you were at 
church twice that day) when he might 
have gone to Mrs. Moore's two hours 
before !—But had you told me, my 
dear, that the villain had found you out, 
aud Was about you l- Mou ſhould have 


done that—Yet, I blame you upon a 
judgment founded upon the event only! 

I. never had any faith in the ſtories 
that go current among country girls, 
of ſpectres, familiars, and demons ; 
yet 1 ſee not any other way to account 
for this wretch's ſucceſsful villainy, 
and for his means of working up his 
ſpecious deluſions, but by ſuppoſing 
(it he be not the devil himſelf) that he 
has a familiar conſtantly at his elbow. 
Sometimes it ſeems to me, that this fa- 
miliar aſſumes the ſhape of that ſolemn 
villain Tomlinſon ; ſometimes that of 
the execrable Sinclair, as he calls her : 


ſometimes it is permitted to take that of 


Lady Betty Lawrance—But, when it 
would aſſume the angeiick ſhape and 
mien of my beloved friend, ſee what a 
bloated figure it made ! 

*Tis my opinion, my dear, that you 
will be no longer ſafe where you are. 
than while the V. is in the country. 
Words are poor!—or how could I exe- 
crate him! I have hardly any doubt, 
that he has ſold himlelf fora time. O 
may the time be ſhort !—Or may his 


infernal prompter no more keep cove- 
nant with him, than he does with 


others! 

I incloſe not only the rough draught 
of my long letter mentioned above; but 
the heads of that which the young fel- 


| low thought he delivered into your own 


hands at Hampſtead. And when you 
have peruſed them, I will leave you to 
judge, how much reaſon I had to be 
ſurprized, that you wrote me not an 
anſwer to either of theſe letters; one 
of which you owned you had received; 
(though it proved to be his forged one) 
the other delivered into your own hands, 
as I was all\ired ; and both of them of 
ſo much concern to your honour; and 
{till how much more ſurprized I muſt 
be, when J received a letter from Mrs. 
Townſend, dated June 15, from Hamp- 
ſtead, importing, That Mr. Lovelace, 
who had been with you ſeveral days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought 
Lady Betty and his couſin, richly dreſ- 
ſed, and in a coach and four to vifit 
you : who with your own conſent, had 
carried you to town with them—to 
your former lodgings; where you fill 
were: that the Hampſtead women be- 
lieved you to be married, and reflected 
upon me as a fomenter of differences 
between man and wife : that he himſelf 
was at Hampſtead the day before, viz. 
Wedneſday the 14th; and boaſted of 
his happineſs with you; inviting Mrs. 
Moore, Mrs. Bevis, and Miſs _ 
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lins, to go to town to viſit his ſpouſe; 
which they promiſed to do: that he de- 
clared, that you were entirely recon— 
giled to your former lodgings ;—and 


that, finally, the women at Hampſtead | 


told Mrs. Townſhend, that he had very 
handſomely diſcharged theirs. 

I own to you, my dear, that I was 
fo much ſurprized and diſguſted at theſe 
appearances againſt a conduct tilt then 
unexceptionable, that I was reſulved 
to make mylelt as eaſy as I could, and 
wait till you ſhould think bt to write 
to me. But I could rein-in my impa- 
tience but for a few days; and on the 
20th of June I wrote a ſharp letter to 
you ; which I find you did not receive, 

W hat a fatality, my dear, has ap- 
peared in your caſe, from the very be- 
ginning till this hour | Had my mother 
permitted— | 

But can I blame er; when you have 
a father and mother living, who have ſo 
much to anſwer for ?—$So much !—as 
no father and mother, conſidering the 
child they have driven, perſecuted, ex- 
4 renounced—ever had to anſwer 
or | : 

But again I muſt execrate the aban- 
doned villain—Yet, as I ſaid before, 


all words are poor, and beneath the oc- 


caſion. 

But fee we not, in the horrid perju- 
ries and treachery of this man, what 
Takes and libertines will do, when they 
get a young, creature into their power! 
It is probable, that he might have the 
intolerable preſumption to hope an eaſier 
conqueſt: but, when your unexampled 
vigilance and exalted virtue made po— 
tions, and rapes,and the utmoſt violences, 
neceilary to the attainment ot his deteſt- 


able end, we ſee that he never boggled 


at them. I have no doubt, that the 
fame or equal wickedneſs would be of- 
tener committed by men of his vil- 
lainous caſt, if the folly and credulity 
of the poor inconſiderates who throw 
themſelves into their hands, did not give 
them an eaſier triumph. 

With what comfort muſt thoſe pa- 
rents reflect upon theſe things, who 
have happily diſpoled-ot their daughters 
in marriage to a virtuous man! And 
how happy the young women who find 
themſelves fate in a worthy protection! 
lf ſuch aperſon as Mits Cſariſſa Har- 
lowe could not eſcape, who can be fe- 
cure ?—Since, though every rake is 
not a LovELACE, neither is every wo- 
man a CLAakissA: and his attempts 
were but proportioned to your reſiſtance 


My mother has commanded me to let 
you know her thoughts upon the whole 
of your ſad ſtory. I will do it in ano. 
ther letter; and fend it to you with this 
by a ſpecial meffenger. 


But, for the future, if you approve . 


of it, I will fend my letters by the 


uſual hand, (Collins's) to be left at 


the Saracen's Head on Snow Hill: whi. 
ther you may ſend yours, (as we both 
uſed to do, to Wilſon's) except ſuch as 


we ſhall think fit to tranſmit by the 


poſt: which I am afraid, after my next, 
muſt be directed to Mr. Hickman, as 
before: ſince my mother is for fixing a 
condition to our correſpondence, which, 
1 doubt, you will not comply wich, 
though I wiſh you would. This con- 
dition 1 ſhall acquaint you with by. 
and-by. 5 

Mean time, begging excuſe for all 
the harſh things in my laſt, of which 
your {weet meekneſs and fuperior great- 
neſs of foul have now made me mc! 
heartily aſhamed, I befeech you, my 
deareſt creature, to believe me to be, your 
truly ſympathiæing and unalterable friend, 
: ANNA HOWE, 


Litre iin. 


M158 HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


f MONDAY, JULY 19. 

Now, my deareſt friend, reſume my 

pen, to obey my mother, in giving 

vou her opinion upon your unhappy 
itory. 


and will have it, that all your calam- 
ties are owing to your firſt fatal ſtep; 
for ſhe believes (what I cannot) that 
your relations had intended, after one 
general trial more, to comply with 
your averſion, if they had found it as 
rivetted a one, as, let me ſay, it was 3 
folly to ſuppole it would not be found 
to be, after ſo many 7:d:culonfly repeated 
experiments. N 

As to your latter ſufferings from that 


vileſt of miſcreants, the is unalterabiy 


of opinion, that if all be as you have 
related, (which ſhe doubts not) with 
regard to. the potions, and to the vio- 
lences you have ſuftained, you ought, 
by all means, to ſet on foot a proſecu- 
tion againſt him, and againſt his devilifh 
accomplices. 

She aſks, What murderers, what ra, 


viſhers, would be brought to juſtice, it 


modefy were to be a general pleay #' 
allowable, againſt appearing in a court 
to proſecute ? 


She 


She ſtill harps upon the old ſtring, 


” rw wy 
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She ſays, that the good of ſociety 


requires, that ſuch a beaſt of prey ſhould 
be hunted out of it-: and, if you do not 
profecute him, ſhe thinks you will be 


anſwerable for all the miſchiefs he may 


go in the courſe of his future villainous 
lite. © 240] 2 

«Will it be thought, Nancy,“ ſaid. 
ſhe, that Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe can 
be in earneſt, when ſhe ſays, ſhe is not 
ſolicitous to have her diſgraces conceal- 
«ed from the world, if ſhe be afraid or 
« aſhamed to appear in court, todo juſ- 
«tice to herſelf and her ſex againſt him? 


„Will it not rather be ſurnüzed, that 


Che may be apprehenſive, that ſome 


weakneſs, or lurking love, will appear 


«upon the trial of the ſtrange cauſe ? If, 
interred ſhe, * ſuch complicated villainy 
eas this (where perjury, potions, for- 
© gery, ſubornation, are all combined 
o effect the ruin of an innocent crea- 
ture, and to diſhonour a family of emi- 
'nence, and where thoſe very crimes, 
as may be ſuppoſed, are proots of 
| her innocence) is to go off with impu— 


"nity, what caſe will deſerve to be“ 


© brought into judgment; or what ma- 
jefactor ought to be hanged ?“ 

Then ſhe thinks, and ſo do I, that 
the vile creatures, his accomplices, 
ought, by all means, to be brought to 
condign puniſhment, as they muſt and 
will be, upon bringing him to his trial : 
and this may be a means to blow up and 
root out a whole neſt of vipers, and 
lave many innocent creatures. 

Se added, That, if Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe could be ſo indifferent about 
having this. publick juſtice done upon 
lach a wretch for her own ſake, ſhe 
ought to overcome her ſcruples out of 
regard to her family, her acquaintance, 
and her ſex, which are all highly injur- 
ed and ſcandalized by his villainy to her. 

or her own part, ſhe declares, That, 
were ie your mother, ſhe would forgive 
You upon no other terms: and, upon 
ur compliance with theſe, the herftelf 


*|| undertake to reconcile all your fa- / | 
tion of your relations? 


ly 10 yon. 


Theſe, my dear, are my mother's ſen- 


ments upon your fad ſtory. 

| cannot ſay, but there are reaſon 
and juſtice in them: and it is my opini- 
en, that it would be very right for the 
aw to obige an injured woman to proſe- 
cvte, and to make ſeduction on the 
man's part capital, where „is ſtudied 
rz and no fault in ker well, ap- 
peared. | 


To this purpoſe the cuſtom in the Ifle | 


Han is a very goed one 
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ſingle man for a rape, the eccleſiaſtical 
Judges impannel a jury; and, if this jury 
find him guilty, he is returned guzlty to 


the temporal courts : where, if he be 


convicted, the deemſter, or judge, de- 
livers tothe woman a rope, a ſword, 
and ſhe has it in her choice 

m hanged, beheaded, or to 
marry him. ERP 
One of the two former, I think, ſhould 


* 


always be her option. 

I long for the full particulars of your 
ſtory. Vou muſt, have but too much 
time upon your hands, for a mind ſo 
active as yours, if tolerable health and 
ſpirits be afforded you. | 

The villainy of the worſt of men, and 
the virtue of the moſt excellent of wo- 
men, I expect will be exemplified in it, 
were it to be written in the ſame con- 
nected and particular manner, in which 
you uſed to write to me. | 

Try tor it, my deareft friend; and, 
ſince you cannot give the example with- 
out the warning, give both, tor the ſakes 
of all thoſe who ſhall hear of your un- 


happy fate; beginning from yours of 


June 5, your proſpects then not diſa- 
greeable. I pity you for the taſk; 
though I cannot willingly exempt you 
from it. | 


My mother will have me add, That 
ſhe muſt z7/ upon your proſec:-ting the 
villain. She repeats, that ſhe makes that 
a condition on which the permits our 
future correſpondence. Let me there- 
fore know your thoughts upon it, L 
aſked her, if ſhe would be willing, that 
1 ſhould appear to ſupport you in court, 
if you complied ?— By all means, ſhe 
ſaid, if that would induce you to begin 
with him, and with the horrid women 
I think 1 could attend you, I am fare f 
could, were there but a probability of 
bringing the monſter io his deſexved 
end. | „ 
Once more your thoughts of it, ſup- 
poling it were to meet with the approba- 


But whatever be your determination 
on this head, it thall be my conſtant 
prayer, That God will give you patience 
to bear your heavy aflictions, as a per- 
ſon ought to do who has not brought 
them upon herlelf by a faulty will ; that 
He will ſpeak peace and comfort to your 
wounded mind; and give you many 
happy years. 1 am, and ever will be, 
your affettionate and faithful 


ANNA Hows. - 
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The two preceding letters were ſent by a ſpe- 

cial meſſenger - in the cover were 92 
the following lines. 


MONDAY, JULY 10. 


1 CANNOT, my deareit friend, ſuf- 


fer the incloſed to go unaccompanied 


by a few Fines, to lignify to you, that 
they are both leſs tender in ſome places, 
than I would have written, had they 
not been to paſs iny mother's inſpection. 
The principal reaſon, however, of my 
writing thus ſeparately, is, to beg of 
you to permit me to ſend you money 


and neceſſaries; which you muſt needs 


want; and that you will let me know, if 
either I, or any-body I can injluenee, can 
be of ſervice to you. I am exeeſſwely 
apprehenſive, that you are not enough 
out of the villain's reach where you are. 
Yet London, I am perſuaded, is the 
place, of all others, to be private in, 

I could tear my hair for vexation, 
that I have it not in my power to aftord 
you perſonal protection II am, your 
ever devoted AxNnA Howe. 


Once more forgive me, my deareſt 
creature, for my barbarous tauntings 
in mine of the 5th! yet I can hardly 

forgive mylelf. I to be ſocruel, yet 
to know you ſo well! Whence had 
1 this vile impatiency of ſpirit ! 


LETTER E. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
: HOWE. 


| TUESDAY, JULY rr. 
F ⁰ RGIVE you, my dear |—Moſt cor- 
1 dially do 1 forgive you—Will you 
forgive me for ſome ſharp things I wrote 


in return to yours of the 5th? You 


could not have loved me, as yon do, 
nor had the concern you have always 
ſhewn tor my honour, if you had not 
deen utterly diſpleaſed with ine, on the 
appearance which my conduct wore to 
— when you wrote that letter. I moſt 
ieartily thank you, my beſt and only love, 
for the vpportunity you gave me of clear- 
mgit up; and for being generoufly ready 


to acquit me of intentional blame, the 


moment you had read my melancholy 
narrative. | 


As you are ſo carneſt to have all the 


articulars of my ſad ſtory before you, 
| will, if life and ſpirits be lent me, 
give you an ample account of all that 
tras befallen me, from the time vou 
mention. But this, it is very probable, 
you will not ſee, nll aiter the cloſe of 
my laſt ſcene: and as I ſhall! write with 
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a view to that, 1 hope no other youche, 
will be wanted for the veracity of the 


writer, be whe will the reader. 


t am far from thinking myſelf out of 
the reaclr of this man's further violence. 
But what can I do? Whither can 1 fly? 
— Perhaps my bad ſtate of health (which 
mutt grow worſe, as recollection of the 
paſt evils, and reffections upon them, 
grow heavier and heavier upon me) 
may be my protection. Once, in. 
deed, I thought of going abroad; and 
had I the proſpect of many years be. 
fore me, I would go—But, my dear, 
the blow is given.— Nor have you rea. 
for, now, circumſtanced as am, tobe 
concerned that it is. What a heart muſt 
I have, if it be not broken—And in. 
deed, my dear friend, I do ſo earneſtly 
wiſtt for the aſt cloſing ſcene, and with 
to much comfort find myſelf in a declin- 
ing way, that I even ſometimes ungrate- 
fully regret that naturally healthy con- 
ſtitution, which, uſed to double upon me: 
all my enjoyments. 

As to the earneſtly recommended 
proſecution, I may poſſibly touch upon 
it more largely hereafter, if ever I ſhal? 
have better ſpirits ; for thev are at pre- 
ſent extremely ſunk and low. But, juſt 
now, I wilt only ſay, that I would ſooner 
ſuffer every evil (the repetition of the 
capital one excepted) than appear pub- 
lickly in a court to do myſelf jullice. 
Ard I am heartily grieved, that your 
mother preſcribes lach a meaſure as the 
condition of our future correſpondence: 
for the countenance of your friendthip, 
my dear, and the deſire 1 had to cor- 
reſpond with you to my life's end, were 
all my remaining hopes and conſolation, 
Nevertheleſs, as that friendſhip is in the 
power of the /eart, not of the handonly, 
| hope I ſhall not forteit that. 

O, my dear! what would I give fo 
ohtain a revocation of my father's male- 
dixtion! A reconciliation is not to be 
hoped for. You, who never loved m) 
rather, may think my ſolicitude on this 
head a weakneſs; but the motive for it, 
ſunk as my ſpirits at times are, 15 net 
aiways weak. : | 


' TaepROvE of the method you pre- 


{cribe for the conveyance of our letters; 
and have already cauſed the porter or | 
the inn to be engaged to bring to me 
yours, the moment that Collins arrives | 
with them. And the ſervant of the hoe 
where 1 am, will be permitted to Carry | 
-mine to Collins for you. 

1 have written a letter to Miſs Raw 


lins of Hamuſtead; the anſwer to _ „ 
4 * 


zuſt now received, has helped me to the 
knowledge of the vile contrivance, by 
which this wicked man got your letter 
of June the toth. I will give you the 
contents of both. | | 

In mine to her, I briefly acquainted 


her with what had befallen me, through 


the vileneſs of the women who had been 


fed upon me, as the aunt and couſin 


of the wickedeſt of men; and own, that 


never was married te him. I delire 
her to make particular enquiry, and to 
let me know, who it was, at Mrs. 
Moore's, that, on Sunday afternoon, 
Tune 11, while | was at church, received 
a letter from Miſs Howe, pretending to 


de me, and lying on a couch :—which 


let:er, had it come to my hands, would 
have ſaved me from ruin. 1 excuſe 
myſelf, (on the ſcore of the delirium, 
which the horrid uſage I had received 
threw me into, and from a confinement 
3 barbarous as illegal) that 1 had not 
before applied to Mrs. Moore, for an 
xcount of what I was indebted to her: 


which account I now deſired. And, for 


fear of being traced by Mr. Lovelace, I 
directed her to ſuperſcribe her anſwer, 
To Mrs. Mary Atkins; to be left till 
© called for, at the Bell Savage Inn, on 
© Ludgate Hill.“ 


In her anſwer, ſke tells me, That the 


vile wretch prevailed upon Mrs. Bevis 
to perſonate me. [ A ſudden motion of 
his, it ſeems, on the appearance of your 
meſſenger] and perſuaded her to he 
dong on a couch: a handkerchiet over 


her neck and face; pretending to be ill; 


the credulous woman drawn in by falſe 
votions of your ill offices to keep up a 
variance between a man-and his wit: — 
and fo taking the letter from your meſ- 
enger as me. 

Miſs Rawlins takes pains to excuſe 
Mrs. Bevis's intentions. She expreſſes 
their aſtoniſhment and concern at what 
communicate: but is glad, however, 
and fo they are all, that they know in 
time the vileneſs of the bale man; the 
two widows and herſelt having, at his 
earneſt invitation, deſigned me a viſit at 
Mrs. Sinclair's; ſuppoting. all to be 
happy between him and me; as he al- 
ſured them was the caſe. Mr. Love- 
ace, ſhe informs me, had handſomely 
fatisfied Mrs. Moore. And Miſs Raw- 
lins concludes with wiſhing to be favour- 
ed with the particulars of ſo extraordi- 
nary a ſtory, as theſe particulars may 
be of uſe, to let her ſee what wicked 
creatures (women-as well as men) there 
are in the world, 


main wholly a myery to me. 
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I thank you, my dear, for the draughts 
of your two letters which were inter- 
cepted hy this horrid man. I fee the 


great advantage they were of to him in 


the proſecution of his villainous deligns 
againſt the poor wretch whom he has fo 
long made the ſport of his abhorred in- 
ventions. | 

Let me repeat, that I am quite fick 
of life; and of an earth, in which inno- 
cent and benevolent ſpirits are ſure to be 
conſidered as nens, and to be made ſuf- 
terers, by the genuine ſons and daughters 
of thet earth. | 

How unhappy, that thoſe letters only 
which could have acquainted me with 
his horrid views, and armed me againſt 
them, and againſt the vileneſs ot the 
baſe women, fſhovid tall into his hands! 
—Unhappier ſtill, in that my very eſ- 
cape to Hampſtead gave him the oppor- 
tunity of receiving them ! 

Nevertheleſs, I cannot but ſtill won« 


der, how it was poſſible for that Tom- 


linſon to know what paſſed between Mr. 
Hickman and my uncle Harlowe: a 
circunuſtance, which gave the vile im- 
poſtor molt of his credit with me. 

How the wicked wretch himſelf could 
find me out at Hampſtead, muſt alfo re- 
He may 
glory iu his coatrivances—He, who has 
more wickednefs than wit, may glory in 
his contrivances !--But, after all, I ſhall, 
I humbly preſume to hope, be happy, 
when he, poor wretch, will be- Alas! 
—who can fay what ! h 

Adieu, my deareſt friend! May yon 
be happy !—And then your Clariſſa can- 
not be wholly miſerable ! 


LETTER II. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HAKLOWE. 


. WEDN. NICHT, JULY 12. 
Write, my dear: it creature, I cannot 
but write, to expreſs my concern on 

your dejection. Let me beſeech you, 

my charming excellence, let me beſeech 
you, not togive way to if, 

Comfort yourſelt, on the contrarv, in 
the triumphs of a virtue unſullied; a 
will wholly faultleſs. Who could have 
withſtood the trials that you have ſur- 
mounted ?— Your couſin Morden will 
ſoon conte. He will fee juſtice done you, 
I make no doubt, as well with regard 
to what concerns your perſon as your eſ- 
tate. And many happy days may you yet 
ſee; and much good may you ſtill do, if 
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you will-not heighten unavoidable acci- | 


dents into guilty deſpondency. 

But why, my dear, this pining ſolici- 
tude continued after a reconciliation 
with relations as unworthy as implacable; 
whoſe wills are governed by an all-graſp- 
ing brother, who finds his account in 


| keeping the breach open? On this over- 


ſolicitude, it is now plain to me, that 
the vileſt of men built all his ſchemes. 
He ſaw that you thirſted after it, be- 
yond all reaſon for hope. The view, 
the hope, I own, extremely deſirable, 
had your family been Chriftians; or 
even had they been Pagans who had had 
bowels. | 


T ſhall ſend this ſhort letter [II am 


obliged to make it a ſhort one] by young 
Rogers, as we call him; the .fellow 1 
ſent to you to Hampſtead ; an innocent, 
though pragmatical ruſtick. Admit him, 
I pray you, into your preſence, that he 
may report to me how you look, and 
how you are. | | 
Mr. Hickman ſhould attend you; 
but I apprehend, that all his motions, 
and mine own too, are watched by the 
execrable wretch: andindeed his are by 


an agent of mine; for I own, that I am 


10 apprehenſive of his plots and revenge, 
now I know that he has intercepted my 
vehement letters againſt him, that he is 
the ſubject of my dreams, as well as of 
my waking fears. 


My mother, at my earneſt importu- 


.nity, has juſt given me leave to write, 
and to receive your letters—-But faſten- 
ed this condition upon the conceſſion, 


that yours muſt be under cover to Mr. 


| Hickman, [This with a view, I ſuppoſe, 


to give him conſideration with me;] 
and upon this further condition, that 


the is to ſee all we write.—* When girls 


Fare ſet upon a point,“ ſhe told one, 
who told me again, * it is better for a 
mother, it poſſible, to make herſelf of 
«their party, than to oppoſe them; 
© ſince there will be then hopes that the 
© will ſtill hold the reins in her own 


4 hands.“ ö 


Pray let me know what the people are 


with whom you lodge ?—Shall-1 tend 


Mrs. Townſend to direct you to lodg- 
ings either more ſafe or more conven1- 
ent for you! 

Be pleaſed to write to me by Rogers ; 
your own time. a 

Adieu, my deareſt creature. Comfort 


who will wait on you for your anſwer, at 


yourſelf, as you would in the like un- 


% 


happy circumſtances comfort your own | 


ANNA HOWE, 


LETTER M$: -: 
Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro My 
| HOWE. | 
THURSDAY, JULY 14. 
13 extremely concerned, my dear 
Miſs Howe, for being primarily the 
occahon of the apprehenſions you have 
of this wicked man's vindictive attempts, 
What a wide-ſpreading error is mine | 
If 1 find that he fers on foot any ma. 
chination againſt you, or againſt Mr. 
Hickman, 1 do affure vou 1 will con- 
ſent to proſecute him, although I were 
ſure I ſhould not ſurvive my firſt appear. 


ance at the bar he ſhould be arraigned at. 
I ovn the juſtice of your mother's ar- 


guments on that ſubject: but muſt ſay, 
that I think there are circumitances in 
my particular caſe, which will excuſe 
me, although ona fighter occaſion than 
that you are apprehenſive of | ſhould 
decline to appear againſt him. I have 
ſaid, that I may one day enter more par- 
ticularly into this argument. 

Your meſſenger has now indeed ſeen 
me. I talked with him on the cheat put 
upon him at Hampſtead : and am ſorry 
to have reaſon to ſay, that had not the 
poor young man been very fimple. and 
very ſelf-ſufficient, he had not been ſo 
groſsly deluded. Mrs. Kevis has the 
{ame plea to make for herſelf. A good- 
natured, thoughtleſs woman ; not uſed 


to converſe with ſo vile and fo ſpecious 
a deceiver as him, -who made his advan- 


tage of both theſe thallow creatures. 
i think 1 cannot be more private, than 
where Il am. I hope 1 am ſafe. All 


the riſque I run, is in going out, and 


returning from morning prayers; which 


I have two or three times ventured io 


do; once at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, at 
eleven; once at St. Dunſtan's, Fleet 
Street, at ſeven in the morning, in a 
chair both times; and twice at fix in the 
morning, at the neighbouring church in 


Covent Garden. The wicked wretches 


1 have eſcaped from, will not, I hope, 
come to church to look for me; eſpeci- 
ally at ſo early prayers; and I have fixed 
upon the privateſt pew in the Jat- 
ter church to hide myſelfin ; and perhaps 
| may lay out a little matter in an ordi- 
nary gown, by way of diſguiſe; my face 
halt-hid by my mob.—1 am very care- 


lefs, my dear, of my appearance now. 


Neat and clean, takes up the whole of 
my attention. Dy.” 

The man's name at whoſe houſe 1 
lodge, is Smith—A glove-maker, #3 
well as ſeller. His wife is the ſhop- 


keeper. A dealer alſo in ftockings, 


ribbands, ſauft, and perfumes. A ma- 
| tron-like 
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tron-like woman, plain- hearted, and 


prudent. The huſband an honeſt, in. 
duſtrious man. And they live in good 
underſtanding with each other: a proof 
with me, that their hearts are right; 
for where a married couple live toge- 
ther upon ill terms, it is a ſign, I think, 
that each knows ſomething amiſs of the 
other, either with regard to temper or 
mora's, which if the world knew as well 
as themſelves, it would perhaps as little 
like them, as ſuch people like each other. 
Happy the marriage, where neither 
man nor wife has any wilful or preme- 
ditated evil in their general conduct to 
reproach the other with !— For even 
perſons who have bad hearts will have 
4 veneration for thoſe who have good 
Ones. ö 
Two neat rooms, with plain, but 
clean furniture, on the firſt floor, are 
mine; one they call the dining- room. 

There is, up another pair of ſtairs, a 
very worthy widow-lodger, Mrs. Lo- 
vick by name; who, althongh- of low 
fortunes, 's much reſpected, as Mrs. 
Smith allures me, by people of condit1- 
on of her acquaintance, for her piety, 
prudence, and underſtanding. With her 
| propble to be well acquainted. 

| thank you, my dear, for your kind, 
vour ſeaſonable advice and conſolation. 
hope I ſhall have more grace -1ven me, 
than to deſpond, in the religious ſenſe of 


the word: eſpecially, as I can apply to 


myſelf the comfort you give me, that 
neither my will, nor my inconfiderate- 
neſs, has contributed to my calamity. 
But, nevertheleſs, the irreconcileable- 


- nels of my relations, whom I love with 


an unabated reverence ; my apprehen - 
hons of freſh violences; [Th s wicked 
man, 1 doubt, will not yet let me reſt] 
my being deſtitute of protection; my 
youth, my ſex, my unacquaintedneſs 
with the world, ſubjecting me to inſults ; 
my reflections on the ſcandal 1 have 
given, added to the fenſe of the indig- 
nities | have received from a man, of 
whom I deſerved not ill all together 
will undoubtedly bring on the effect, 
that cannot be undefirable to me.—The 
lower, however, perhaps from my na- 
tural good conſtitution; and, as I pre- 
ſume to imagine, from principles which 
| hope will, in due time, and by due 
reflection, ſet me above the ſenſe of all 
worldly diſappointments. 

At preſent, my „ad is much diſor— 


dered. I have not indeed enjoyed it | 


with any degree of clearneſs, ſince the 
violence done to that, and to my heart 
too, by the wicked arts of the abandoned 
creatures I was caſt among, 
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1 muſt have more conflicts. At times 
I find myſelf not ſubdued enough to my 


| condition. I will welcome thoſe con- 
flicts as they come, as probationary ones 


— But yet my father's malediction the 
temporary part ſo ſttangely and ſo lite- 
rally completed !—I- cannot, however, 
think, when my mind is ffronget—But 
what is the ſtory of Iſaac. and Jacob, 


and Eſau, and of Rebekah's cheating 
the latter of the blefling defigned for 


him, (in favour of ] cob) given us for 


in the 25th chapter of Geneſis? My fa- 
ther uſed, remember, to enforce the 


doctrine deducible from it, on his chil- 


dren, by many arguments. At leaſt, 
therefore, he mult believe there is great 


weight in the curſe he has announced ; 
and ſhall I not be folicitous to get it 
revoked, that he may not hereafter be 
grieved, for my fake, that he did not 
revoe it? N 

All will at preſent add, are my 


thanks to your mother for her indul- 


gence to us. Due compliments to Mr. 
Hickman; and my requeſt, that vou 
will believe me to be, to my laſt hour, 
and beyond it, if poſſible, mv beloved 
friend, and my gearer ſelt, (for what is 
now my felt!) your obliged and affettionate 

CLARIE5SA HARLOWE, 


LETFER ILIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELTORD, 
ESQ. 
FRIDAY, JULY 7. 

Have three of thy letters at once be- 

tore me to anſwer ; in each of which 
thou complaineſt of my ſilence; and in 
one of them telleſt me, that thou canſt 
not live without 1 fcribble to thee every 
day, or every other dv at leaſt. 

Why, then, die, Jack, if thou wilt. 
What heart, 'thinkeſt thou, can I have 
to write, when I have luſt the only ſub- 
ject worth writing upon? 

Help me again to my angel, to my 
CLARISSA ; and thou ſhalt have a letter 
from me, or writing at leaſt, part of a ' 
letter, every hour. All that the char- 
mer of my heart ſhall ſay, that will I 
put down : every motion, every air of 
her beloved perfon, every look, will 1 
try to deſcribe ; and when ſhe is ſilent, I 
will endeavour to tell thee her thoughts, 
either what they are, or what I would 
have them to be—So that, having fer, 
I ſhall never want a ſubject. Having 
joſt her, my whole ſoul is a blank: the 
whole creation round me, the elements 
above, beneath, and every-thing 1 be- 
hold, (for nothing can I enjoy) are a 
blank without her, 
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766 CLARISSA 

O return, return, thou only char- 
mer of my ſoul! Return to thy adoring 
© Lovelace! What is the light, what 
© the air, what the town, what the coun- 


© try, what's any-thing, without thee ?. 


Light, air, joy, harmony, in my no- 


© tion, are but parts of thee; and could 


they be all expreſſed in one word, that 
© word would be CLARISSA. 

« O my beloved CLaRissa | Return 
* thon then; once more return to bleſs 
© thy LoverLace, who now, by the loſs 
of thee, knows the value of the jewel 
© he hasflighted ; and riſes every morn- 
© ing but to curſe the ſun, that {kines 
upon every-body but him! 


WII, but, Jack, *tis a ſurprizing 
thing to me, that the dear fugitive can- 
not be met with; cannot be heard of. 
She is ſo poor a plotter, {for young is 
not her talent) that I am confident, had 
I been at liberty, I ſhould have found 
her out before now, although the dif- 
ferent emiſſaries I have employed about 


town, round the adjacent villages, and 


in Miſs Howe's vicinage, have hitherto 
failed of ſucceſs. But my lord conti- 
nues ſo weak and low-ſpirited, that 
there is no getting from him. I would 


not diſoblige a man whom I think in 


danger ſtill: for would his gout, now 
it has got him down, but give him, like 


a fair boxer, the riſing-blow, all would 


be over with him. And here [ Pox of 
his fondneſs for me! it happens at a 


very bad time] he makes me fit hours 


together entertaining him with my ro- 
gueries : [a pretty amuſement for a ſick 
man!] and yet, whenever he has the 

out, he prays night and morning with 

is chaplain. But what muſt 47s no- 
tions of religion be, who, after he has 
noſed and mumbled over his reſponſes, 
can give a ſigh or groan of ſatisfaction, 
as if he thought he had made up with 
Heaven; and return with a new appe- 


tite to my ſtories !—Encouraging them, 


by ſhaking his ſides with laughing at 
them, and calling mc a ſad fellow in ſuch 
an accent, as ſhews he takes no ſmall 
delight in his kinſman. 4 
The old pcer has been a ſinner in his 


day, and ſuffers for it now: a ſneaking 


ſinner, bung, rather than hing, into 
vices, for fear of his reputation: or, 
rather, for fear of detection, and poſi- 
tive proof; for theſe fort ot fellows, Jack, 
have no real regard for reputation. — 
Paying for what he never had, and ne- 
ver daring to riſe to the joy of an enter. 
prize at firſt hand, which could bring 


HARLOWE;. 


honour of being conſidered as the prin. 
cipal man in a court of juſtice. 

To ſee ſuch an old Trojan as this, 
juſt dropping into the grave, which | 
hoped ere this would have been dug, 
and filled up with him; crying out with 
pain, and grunting with weakneſs; vet 
in the ſame moment crack his leathern 
face into an Horrible laugh, and call a 
young ſinner © Charming varlet,' en. 
coreing him, as formerly he uſed to do 
the Italian eunuchs; what a prepoſte. 
rous, what an unnatural - adherence to 
old habits! 


— 


| My two couſins are generally preſent 


when | entertazn, as the old peer calls it. 
Thoſe ſtories muſt drag horribly, that 
have not more hearers and applauders, 
than relaters. 

* Applauderys : 

Aye, Beltord, applauders, repeat I; 
for although theſe girls pretend to blame 
me ſometimes for the facts, they praiſe my 
manner, my invention, my intrepidity, 
— Beſides, what other people call blame, 
that call I prarſe: I ever did; and fo I 
very early diſcharged ame, that cold- 
water damper to an enterprizing ſpirit, 

Theſe are ſmart girls; they have life 
and wit ; and yeſterday, upon Charlotte's 
raving againſt me upon a related 
enterprize, I told her, that I had had 
in debate ſeveral times, whether ſhe were 
or were not too near of kin to me: and 
that it was once a moot point with me, 
whether I could not love her dearly for 
a month or ſo: and perhaps it was well 
for her, that another pretty little puſs 
ſtarted up, and diverted me, juſt as 1 
was entering upon the courſe. 

They all three held up their hands 
and eyes at once. But I obſerved, that 
though the girls exclaimed againſt me, 
they were not ſo angry at this plain 
ſpeaking, as I have found my beloved 
upon hints ſo dark, that I have won- 
dered at her quick apprehenſion. 

- I told Charlotte, That, grave as ſhe 
pretended to be in her ſmiling reſent- 
ments on this declaration, 1 was ſure I 
ſhould not have been put to the expence 
of above two or three ſtratagems, (tor 
nobody admired a good invention more 
than ſhe) could I but have diſentangled 
her conſcience from the embarraſſes of 
conſanguinity. : 

She pretended to be highly dif pleaſed; 
ſo did her ſiſter for her. I told her, that 
| ſhe ſeemed as much in earneſt as if ſhe 
had thought me ſo; and dared the trial, 
Plain words, I ſaid, in theſe caſes, were 
more ſhocking to their ſex than grada- 


him within view of a tilting, or of the tim actions. And I bid Patty not be 


diſpleaſed 


difoleaſed at my diſtinguiſhing her ſiſ- 
— lince I had a great reſpect for her 
likewiſe. . 

An Italian air, in my uſual carelefs 
way, a half-ſtruggled-for kiſs from me, 


and a ſhrug of the ſhoulder by way of 


admiration, from each pretty couſin, 
and *Sad, ſad fellow, from the old peer, 
attended with a fide-ſhaking laugh, 
made us all friends. 

There, Jack!—Wilt thou, or wilt 
thou not, take this for a letter? There's 
quantity, I am ſure, —How have l filled 
a ſheet, (not a ſhort-hand one indeed) 
without a ſubject! My fellow ſhall take 
this; for he is going totown. And if 
thou canſt think tolerably of fnch exe- 
crable ſtuff, I will foon ſend thee ano- 
ther. = 


LETTER LV. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
$3X, (Ar. MORN. JULY 8. 
AVE I nothing new, nothing dt- 
verting, in my whimſical way, 
thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three letters 
before me, to entertain thee with ?— 
And thou telleft me, that, when I have 
teaſt to narrate, to ſpeak, in the Scottifh 
phraſe, I am moſt diverting. A pretty 
compliment, either to thyſelf, or to me. 
To both indeed - A ſign that thou haſt 
as frothy a heart as I a head. But 
canſt thou ſuppoſe, that this admirable 
woman is not all, is not every-thi 
with me? Yet I dread to think of her 
too; for detection of all my contri- 
yances, I doubt, muſt come next. 

The old peer is alſo full of Miſs Har- 
lowe: and ſo are my couſins. He hopes 
I will not be ſuch a dog [There's a ſpe- 
cimen of his peer-like dialect} as to 
think of doing diſhonourably by a wo- 
man of fo much merit, beauty, and 
fortune; and he ſays of ſo good a fa- 
mily. But I tell him, that this is a 
ſtring he muſt not touch: that it is a 
very tender point: in ſhort, is my fore 

place; and that I am afraid he would 
handle it too ronghly, were I to put 
myſelf in the power of ſo ungentle an 
operator. 

He ſhakes his crazy head. He thinks 
all is not as it ſhould be between us; 
longs to have me preſent her to him as 
my wife: and often tells me what great 
things he will do, additional to his for- 
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mer propoſals ; and what preſents he 


will make on the birth of the firſt child. 
But I hope the whole of his eſtate will 
be in my hands before ſuch an event 


767 
takes place. No harm in hoping, Jack! 


Lord M. ſays, Were it not for hope, the 
heart would break. | | 


ErcnyT o'clock at Midſummer, and 
thele lazy varleteſſes (in full health) 
not come down yet to breakfaſt 1— 
What a confounded indecency in young 
ladies, to let a rake know that they love 
their beds ſo dearly, and, at the ſame 
time, where to have them/—But I'll pu- 
niſn them They ſhall breakfaſt with 
their old uncle, and vawn at one another 
as if for a wager; while I drive my 
phaeton to Colonel Ambroſe's, who 
1 gave me an invitation both to 

reak faſt and dine, on account of two 
Yorkſhire nieces, celebrated toaſts, who 
have been with him this fortnight 
paſt; and who, he ſays, want to ſee me. 


So, Jack, all women de not run away 


from me, thank Heaven !—I wiſh 1 
could have leave of my heart, ſince the 
dear fugitive is ſo ungrateful, to drive 
her out of it with another beauty. But 
who can ſupplant her? Who can be ad- 
mitted to a place in it. after Miſs Cla- 
riſa Harlowe ? | 


At my return, if I can find a ſubject, 


I will fcribble on, to oblige thee. 

My phaeton's ready. My conſins ſend 
me word they are juſt coming down : fo 
in ſpite I'll be gone. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 

I p1p ſtay to dine with the colonel, 
and his lady, ind mieces; but 1 could 
not paſs the afternoon with them, for 
the heart of me. There was enough 
in the perſon. and faces of the two 
young ladies to ſet me upon compari- 
ſons. Particular features held my at- 
tention for a few moments : but theſe 
ſerved but to whet my imparience to find 
the charmer of my ſoul; who, for per- 
ſon, for air, for mind, never had any 
equal. My heart recoiled and ſickened 
upon comparing minds and converſa- 
tion. Pert wit, a too ſtudied deſire to 
leaſe; each in high good-humour with 
berſelk; an open-mouthed affectation in 
both, to ſhew white teeth, as if the prin- 
cipal excellence; and to invite amorous 
familiarity, by the pronuiſe of a ſweet 


breath; at the ſame time reflecting ta- 


citly upon breaths arrogantly implied to 
be leſs pure. 
Once I could have borne them. 
They ſeemed to be diſappointed that 
I was ſo ſoon able to leave them, Yet 
have I nut at preſent ſo much vanity 
[My Clariſſa has cured me of my va- 


| nity} as to attribute their diſappoint- 


ment 
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ment ſo much to particular liking of 
me, as to their own ſelf-admiration. 


They looked upon me as a connoifſeur 


in beauty. They would have been 
proud of engaging my attention, as 
ſuch : but ſo affected, ſo flimſy-witted, 
mere ſkin-deep beauties !- They had 
looked no farther into themſelves than 
what their glaſſes had enabled them to 
ſee: and their glaſſes were flattering 
glaſſes too; for I thought them paſſive- 
faced, and ſpiritleſs; with eyes, how. 
ever, upon the hunt for Tonqueſts, and 
beſpeaking the attentivn of others, in 
order to countenance their own.—] be- 
lieve I could, with a little pains, have 
given them life and foul, and ro every 


feature of their faces ſparkling infor- 


mation—But my Clariſſa !—O Belford, 
my Clariſſa has made me eyeleſs and 
ſenſeleſs to every other beauty !—Do 


thou find her for me, as a ſubject wor- 


thy of my pen, or this ſhall be the laſt 
|  LOVELACE. 


LETTER LY. 


' MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 9. 


OW, Jack, have I a ſubject with 


a vengeance. I am in the very 


height of my trial for all my ſins to my 


4 


beloved fugitive. For here to-day, at 


about five o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah 
Sadlier and Lady Betty Lawrance, each 
in her chariot-and-fix. Dowagers love 
equipage; and theſe cannot travel ten 
miles without a ſet, and halt a dozen 


horſemen. f 


My time had hung heavy upon my 


hands; and ſo | went to church after 


dinner. Why may not handſome fel- 
© lows,” thought I, like to be looked 
© at, as well as handſome wenches d' I 
fell in, when ſervice was over, with 
Major Warneton ; and ſo came not home 


till after fix; and was ſurprized, at en- 


tering the court-yard here, to find it 
littered with equipages and ſervants. I 
was ſure the owners of them came for 
no good to me. 

Lady Sarah, -I ſoon found, was raiſed 
to this viſit by Lady Betty; who has 
health enough to allow her to look out 
of herſelf, and out of her own affairs, 
for buſineſs. Yet congratulation to 
Lord M. on his amendment [Spiteful 
devils on both accounts! ] was the avow- 
ed errand. But coming in my abſence, 


1 was their principal ſubject ; and they 


had opportunity to ſet each other's 
heart againſt me, 


Simon Parſons hinted this to me, a1 
' paſſed by the ſteward's office; for it 
ſeems they talked Jond ; and he wa; 
making up ſome accounts with old 
Pritchard. = 

However, I haſtened to pay my duty 
to them. Other people not performin 
theirs, is no excuſe for the neglect of 
our own, you know. * | 


AND NOW 1 ENTER UPON MY TRIAL, 


WITH horrible grave faces was 1 
received. The two antiques only bow. 
ed their tabby heads; making longer 
faces than ordinary; and all the old 
lines appearing ſtrong in their furrawed 
forehcads and fallen checks: How do 
you, coulin?? and, How do you, 


one another, as who ſhould ſay, * Do 
„you ſpeak'firſt:* and * Do you:“ for 
they ſeemed reſolved to loſe no time. 

I had notlüng for it, but an air as 
manly, as theirs was womanly, * Your 
ſervant, Madam,” to Lady Betty— 
and, * Your ſervant, Madam—l. am 
* glad to fee you abroad,“ to Lady 
Sarah. 

I took my ſeat. Lord M. looked 
horribly glum ; his fingers claſpt, and 
_— round and round, under and 
over, his but juſt diſgouted thumbs; 
his ſallow face, and goggling eyes, calt 


two ſiſters, on his two kinſwomen, by 
turns; but not once deigning to look 
upon me. 

Then I began to think of the lauda- 
num, and wet cloth, I told thee of long 
ago; and to call myſelf in queſtion for a 
tenderneſs of heart that will never do 
me good. 

At laſt, Mr. Lovelace !—Couſn 
© Lovelace! Hem !-—Hem!—1 am 


rah, that there is no hope of your ever 
taking up— 
« What's the matter now, Madam? 
© The matter now | 
Betty has two letters from Mifs Har- 
© lowe, which have told us what's the 


you?“ 

'*Yes;? J could have anſwered, ba- 
ting the difference which pride makes. 

Then they all chorus'd upon me— 
Such a character as Miſs Harlowe's 
cried one A lady of ſo much ge- 
© neroſity and good ſenſe !* another 
© How charmingly ſhe writes!“ the two 
maiden monkeys, looking at her fine 
hand-writing: her perfections my 


| crimes. © What can you expect _— 


Mr. Lovelace!“ looking all round at 


upon the floor, on the fire-place, on his 


« ſorry, very ſorry,? helitated Lady Sa- 


Why, Lady 


© matter——Are all women alike with 
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© he the end of theſe things! cried Lady 
Sarah“ Damn'd, damn'd doings!” vo- 
ciferated the peer, ſhaking his looſe 
feſh'd wabbling chaps, which hung on 
his ſhoulders like an old cow's dew lap. 

For my part, I hardly knew whether 
to ling or ſay, what I hed to reply to 
theſe all-at-once attacks upon me !— 
Fair and ſoftly, ladies, —one at a time, 
« beſeech you. I am not to be hunted 
« down without being heard, I hope. 
pray let me ſee theſe letters. I beg 
«you will let me fee them.” | 

There they are :—that's the firſt— 
Read it out, if you can.“ 

opened a letter from my charmer, 
dated Thurſday, June 29, our wedding - 
day, that was to be, and written to 
Lady Betty Lawrance. By the contents, 
to my great joy, I find the dear creature 
is alive. and well, and in charming ſpi- 
rits, But the direction where to ſend 
an anſwer was lo ſcratched out, that I 
could not read it: which afflicted me 
mich. p 

She puts three queſtions in it to Lady 
Betty. h | 

|, About a letter of hers, dated 
June 5, congratulating me on my nup- 
nals, and which I was ſo good as to 
lave Lady Betty the trouble of writ- 
ing——A very civil thing of me, I 
think! 

Again—Whether ſhe and one of her 
nieces Montague were to go to town, 
on an old Chancery ſuit ?=And, whe- 
ther they actually did go to town ac- 
cordingly, and to Hampſtead after- 
wards? and, whether they brought to 
town from thence the young creature 
whom they viſited ; - was the ſubject of 
tie ſecond and third queſtions. 

A little inquiſitive dear rogue! and 


at did ſhe expect to be the better for 


theſe queſtions But curiolity, damn'd 
curiofity, is the itch of the ſex—Yet 
when didſt thou know it turned to their 
benefit ?—For they ſeldom enquire, but 
when they fear—And the proverb, as 
wy lord has it, ſays, It comes with a fear. 
that is, 1 ſuppoſe, what they fear ge- 
nerally happens, becauſe there is gene- 
rally occation for the fear. 

Curioſity indeed the avows to be her 
only motive for theſe interrogatories : 
ior though ſhe ſays, her. ladythip may 
ſuppoſe the queſtions are not aſked for 
good to me, yet the anſwer, can do me 
vo harm, nor her good, only to give her 


underttand, whether I have told her 


4 parcel of damn'd lies; that's the plain 
Engliſh of her enquiry. : 
Well, Madam,“ faid 1, with as 
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much philofophy as I could aſſume z 
© and may I aſk—Pray, what was your 
© ladyſhip's anſwer?” - 

There's a copy of it,“ toſſing it to 
me, very diſreſpecttfully. 

This anſwer was dated Jay t. A 
very kind and complaifant one to the 
lady, but very ſo ſo to her poor kinſ- 
man — That people can give up their 
own fleſh and blood with ſo much eaſe! 


She tells her how proud all our family 
would be of an alliance with ſuch an 


excellence. She does me juſtice in ſay- 


ing how much I adore her, as an an- 


gel of a woman; and begs of her for 
| know not how many ſakes, beſides 
my ſoul's fake, that ſhe will be ſo good 
as to have me for an huſband; and an- 
{wers—thou wilt gueſs how—to the 
lady's queſtions, . 

Well, Madam, and pray, may 1 
© be favoured with the lady's other 
letter? I preſume it is in reply to 
yours.“ | 

© It is,” ſaid the peer: but, Sir, let 
© me aſk you a few queſtions, before 
you read it—Give me the letter, Lady 
Betty.“ | 

© There it is, my lord.” | 
Then on went his ſpectacles, and his 
head moved to the lines—* A charming 
pretty hand II have often heard, that 
this lady is a genus.” 

And fo, Jack, repeating my lord's 
wife comments and queſtions will let 
thee into the contents of this mercileſs 
letter. | 

© Monday July g,“ [reads my lord} 
— Let me ſee!—That was laſt Mon- 
day; no longer ago! © Monday, July 
« the third Madam cannot excufe 
„ myſelt Dum, um, um, um, um, 
eum,“ {humming inarticulately, and 
{kipping}—* I muſt own to you, Ma- 
66 4 that the honour of being re- 
«© lated be 

Off went the ſpectacles—“ Now, tell 
© me, Sir-r, has not this lady loſt all 
© the friends ſhe had in the world, for 
your fake?” | 

She has very implacable friends, my 
lord: we ail know that.” 

gut has ſhe not loſt them all for your 
« ſake? —Tell me that.” 

] believe fo, my lord.” N 
_ © Well then -I am glad thou art not 
© fo graceleſs as to deny that.“ 

On went the ſpectacles again“ 1 
© muſt own to you, Madam, that the 
©« honour of being related to ladies as 
eminent for their virtue, as for their 
« deſcent—"" Very pretty, truly,” faith 
my lord, repeating, as eminent for their 
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opinion.“ 


© hb 
« virtue as * their deſcent, was, at firſt, 
„no {mall inducement with me to 
« lend an ear to Mr. Lovelace's ad- 
« dreſs.” 

« There is dignity, born dignity, in 
* this lady,“ cried my lord. 

Lady Sarah. * She would have been a 
grace to our family.” 

Lady Betty. * Indeed ſhe would.” 

Lovel. © To a royal family, I will ven- 
ture to ſay.” | 

Lord M. © Then what a devil—— 

Lovel. * Pleaſe to read on, my lord. 
It cannot be her letter, if it does not 
make you admire her more and more 
as you read—Coulin Chartotte—cou- 


«4 fin Patty—pray attend—Read on, my 


lord.“ 
Miſs Charlotte. Amazing fortitude !“ 
Miſs Patty only lifted up her dove's 
Lord M. [Reading] And the ra- 


«6 ther, as 1 was determined, had it 


« come to effect, to do every-thing in 
my power to deſerve your favourable 
, 

Ihen again they chorus'd upon me. 

A bleſſed time of it, poor 11-1 had 
nothing tor it but impudence ! 
 Lowel. * Pray read on, my lord—T1 told 
«you how vou would all admire her— 
Or, ſhall 1 read ?? | | 

Lord M. * Damn'd aſſurance !* [then 
reading} *I had another motive, which 
knew would of itfelf give me merit 
« with your whole family!“ [ They 
were al ear] © a preſumptuous one; 
% punithably preſumptuous one, as 
« jt has proved: in the hope that I 
« might be an humble means in the 
*« hand of Providence, to reclaim a man 
„ who had, as I thought, good ſenſe 
enough -at bottom to be reclaimed; 
© or at leaſt gratitude enough to ac- 
„ knowledge the intended obligation, 
« whether the generous hope were to 


140 ſucceed Or not.“ — Excellent young 


creature! 

Excellent young creature !* echoed 
the ladies, with their handkerchiefs at 
their eyes, attended with noſe-muſick. 

Level. * By my foul, Miſs Patty, you 


© weep in the wrong place: you ſhall 


© never go with me to a tragedy.? 

Lady Betty. * Hardened wretch !? 

His lordihip had pulled oft his ſpec- 
tacles to wipe them. His eyes were 
niiity ; and he thought the fault in his 
ſpectacles. 

L ſaw they were all cocked and primed 
Io be ſure that is a very pretty ſen- 
* ence,* faid I—* That is the excellency 
* of this lady, that in every line, as ſhe 
« writes on, (he improves upon herſelf. 
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Pray, my lord, proceed—I know 
© her ſtyle; the next ſentence will &i1} 
© riſe upon us. 

Lord M. 
ſaddling, and reading] © But I have 
© been molt egregiouſly miſtaken in Mr, 
«© Lovelace!“ — [Then they all cla. 
moured again] “The only man, I per. 


«© fuade myſelf ——” Y 
'Lovel. © Ladies may perſuade them. 


© ſelves to any thing: but how can the 
* anſwer for what other men would or 
would not have done in the ſame cir. 
© cumſtances ?*. 

I was forced to ſay any thing to ſtifle 
their outcvies. * Pox take ye all toge. 
„ther,“ thought I; as if I had not 
vexation enough in loſing her!“ 

Lord M. [Reading] © The only man, 
« I perſuade myſelf, pretending to be a 
16 222 in whom 1 could have 
« heen ſo much miſtaken.” 

They were all beginning again 
* Pray, my lord, proceed !—Hear, hear 
Pray, ladies, hear !--Now, my lord, 
© be pleaſed to proceed. The ladies 
Care Rent.“ 

So they were ; loſt in admiration of 
me, hands and eyes uplifted, 

Lord M. I will, to thy confuſion; 
for he had looked over the next ſen- 
tence. | 

What wretches, Belford, what ſpite- 
ful wretches, are poor mortals !—So re- 
joiced to ſting one anether ! to ſee each 
other ſtung ! 

Lord M. Reading] For while was 
« endeavouring to ſave a drowning 
« wretch, I have been, not accidentally, 
« but premeditatedly, and of fet pur- 
4 poſe, drawn in after him.” —* What 
© ſay you to this, Sir-r ?? | 

Lady S. \ Aye, Sir, what ſay you 

Lady B. © to this?” 

Lovel. * Say! Why 1 ſay it is a very 
© pretty metaphor, if it would but hold. 
But if you pleaſe, my lord, read on. 
© Let me hear what is further ſaid, and 
«I will ſpeak to it all together,” 

lord M. Iwill. “ And he has had 
« the glory to add to the liſt of thoſe 
« he has ruined, a name that I will be 
« bold to ſay, would not have dilpa- 
« raged his own.” f 
They all looked at me, as expecting 
me to ſpeak. 


| Lovel, * Be pleaſed to proceed, my 


lord: I will ſpeak to this by-and-ÞY | 


© —How came ſhe to know, I kept 6 6 
El will ſpeak to this by-and-by. 
Lord M. . 
„% Madam, by means that would ſnoc 
« humanity to be made acquaint 
1 11 5 
« with,” Then 


© Damn'd fellow!“ {again 


Reading on} “ And this, 


— — — 


Then again, in a hurry, off went the 
ſpectacles. 

This was a plaguy ſtroke upon me. 
thought myſelf an oak in impudence ; 
but, by my troth, this had almoſt felled 

e. 
: Lud M. What fay you to this, 
SIR. R.“ 8 


Remember, Jack, to read all their 


gers in this dialogue with a double vr, 
Sir-r! denoting indignation rather than 


reſpect. 3 ä 
They all looked at me, as if to ſee if 


I could bluſh. 
Lovel. * Eyes off, my lord - Eyes off, 


ladies!“ [looking bafhfully, 1 believe] 
— What ſay I to this, my lord | 
« Why, I ſay, that this lady has a ſtrong 
« manner of expreſling herſelf !—That's 
all There are many things that paſs 
among lovers, which a man cannot 
explain himſelf upon before grave 


| © people.” 


Lady Betty. * Among lovers, Sir-r| 
© But, Mr. Lovelace, can you ſay that 
© this lady behaved either like a weak, 
*or a credulous perſon? — Can you 
ty —— - 

' Lovel. I am ready to do the lady all 

manner of juſtice.— But, pray now, 
ladies, if 1 am to be thus interro- 
i cated, let me know the contents of 
{the reſt of the letter, that I may be 
prepared for my defence, as you are 
'all for my arraignment. For, to be 
© required to anſwer piecemeal thus, 
without knowing what is to follow, 
eis a curſed enſnaring way of proceed- 
eing.“ 

They gave me the letter: I read it 
through to myſelf:—and by the repe- 
ion of what L ſaid, thou wilt gueſs at 
the remaining contents. 

(You ſhall find, ladies—you ſhall find, 
my lord—that I will not ſpare myſelf.” 
Then holding the letter in my band, and 
king upon it, as a lawyer upon his 

riet; 3 | 

* Miſs Harlowe ſays, that when your 
*-ady(hip* [turning to Lady Betty) 
hall know, that in the progreſs to 
*ler ruin, wiltul falſhoods, repeated 
* torgeries, and numberleſs perjuries, 
' vere not the leaſt of my crimes, you 
will judge that the can have no prin- 
' Ciples that will make her worthy of an 
Alliance with ladies of yours, and your 
| noble ſiſter's character, it ſhe could not, 
| irom her ſoul, declare that ſuch an al- 

14nce can never now take place. 
| * durely, ladies, this is paſſion! This 
not reaſon. If our family would 

at think themſelves diſkonoured by 
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my marrying a perſon whom I had ſo 
treated; but, on the contrary, would 
« rejoice that I did her this juſtice; and 
if ſhe has come out pure gold from 


the aſſay; and has nothing to reproach 

© herſelf with; why ſhould it be an im- 

« peachment of her principles, to con- 

* ſent that ſuch an alliance ſhould take 

place? | 

© She cannot think herſelf the worſe 
© juſtly ſhe cannot, for what was done 

againſt her will.” a 

heir countenances menaced a gene- 
ral uproar But I proceeded. 

Four lordſhip re'd to us, That ſhe 
had an hope, a preſumptuous one; nay. 
a puniſhably preſumptuous one, ſhe calls 
it; that ſhe might be a means in 


me; and that this, ſhe knew, if ef- 
* feted, would give her a merit with 
*you all. But from what would ſhe 
* reclaim me — She had heard, you'll 
' ſay, (but ſhe had only heard, at the 
time ſhe entertained zhat hope) that, 
to expreſs myſelf in the womens dia» 
© lect, I was @ very wicked fellow [— 
Well, and what then ?— Why, truly, 
© the very moment ſhe was convinc 
by her own experience, t 
* charge againſt ma 
* hearſay ; and that o quence, I 
vas a fit object fur ker generous endea- 
* ours to work upon: ſhe would needs 
give me up. Accordingly, ſhe flies 
* out, and declares, that the ceremony 
* which would repafr all, ſhall never 
* take place Can this be from any 
other motive than female reſentment f 

This brought them all upon me, as 
I intended it ſhould: it was as a tub to 
a whale; and after I had let them play 
with it a while, I claimed their atten- 
tion, and, knowing that they always 
loved to hear me prate, went on. | 

* The lady, it is plain, thought, that 
the reclaiming'of a man from bad ha- 


bits was a much eafier taſk than, in the 


nature of things, it can be.” 

« She writes, as your lordſhip has 
*re'd, That in endeavouring to fave a 
* drowning wretch, (he had been, n 
© accidentally, but premeditatedly, he 
© of ſet purpoſe, drawn in alter him. 
But how is this, ladies ?—You ſee 
by her own words, that I am till far 
* from being out of danger myſelf. Had 
« ſhe found me, in a quagmire ſuppoſe, 
and I had got out offit by her means, 
© and left her to perifh in it; that would 
© have been a crime ſadeed. But is not 


| © if her alleg 


the fact quite othtrwiſe 2 Has ſhe not, 
prove what the would 
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the hand. of Providence, to reclaim 
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have it prove, got out herſelf, and | © will you have her? Anſwer me, Ves 
© left me floundering ſtill deeper and | © or No; and lead us not a wild gooſe. 
* deeper in?—What ſhe ſhould have ,| © chace after your meaning. 
done, had ſhe been in earneſt to ſave. | Lovel. She knows I would. But 
* me, was, to join.her hand with mine, | * here, my lord, if ſhe thus goes on to 
that ſo we might by our united ſtrength | © expoſe herſelf and me, ſhe will make 
help one another out.— I held out my | © it a diſhonour to us both to marry.” 
hand to her, and beſought her to give] Char/l. © But how muſt ſhe have been 
me hers :—but, no truly! ſhe was de- | © treated — 
© termined to get out herſelf as faſt as | - Lovel. [Interrupting her] *Whynow 
© ſhe could, let me in or ſwims: re- | couſin Charlotte,“ chucking her under 
© fuſing her aſſiſtance (againſt her own | the chin, would you have me tell you 
principles) becauſe ſhe ſaw I wanted | * all that has paſſed between the lady and 
© it. —You lee, ladies—you ſee, my lord | me? Would you care, had you a bold 
Thou pretty tinkling words run away | © and enterprizing lover, that procla- 
with ears inclined to be mulical,” mation ſhould be made of every little 
They were all ready to exclaim again: | © piece of amorous roguery, that he 
but went on, proleptically, as a rheto- offered to you ?? 
rician would ſay, before their voices Charlotte reddened. They all began 
could break out into words. to exclaim, But I anal Ne a. 
But my fair accuſer ſays, That I | * The lady ſays, She has been dil. 
f have added to the liſt of thoſe I have | © honoured (devil take me, if I ſpare 
F ruined, a name, that would not have | « myſelf!) by means that would ſbock 
$ diſparaged my own. It is true, I | © humanity to be made acquainted with 
* have been gay and enterprizing. It | them. She is a very innocent lady, 
is in my conſtitution to be fo. I | * and may not be a judge of the means 
| © know not how I came by ſuch a con- | * the hints at. Over-nrceneſs may le 
-# ſtttution : but I was never accuſtomed | © under. niceneſs: have you not ſuch a 
* tu check or controul; that you all | © proverb, my lord ?—tantamount to, 
. „know. When a man finds himſelf © One extreme produces another Such 
| | * hurried by paſſion into a flight of- | © a lady as this, may poſſibly think 
| 8 tence, which however flight, will not | © her caſe more extraordinary than it is. 
© be forgiven, he may be made deſpe- | © This I will take upon me to fay, that 
rate; as a thiet, who intends a rob- | © if ſhe has met with the only man in 
© bery, is often by reſiſtance, and for the world who would have treated her, 
* ſelt-preſervation, drawn in to commit | * as ſhe ſays I have treated her, I have 
murder.” _::-% met in her with the only woman in the 
I was a ſtrange, a h rrid wretch with | « wor/d who would have made ſuch a 
every-one. But he muſt be a filly fel- | * rout about a caſe that is uncommon 
low who has not ſomething to fay for | © only from the circumſtances that at- 
himſelf, when every cauſe has it's black | * tend it. 
and it's white fide. —Weltminſter Hall, This brought them all upon we; 
F Jack, affords every day as confident de- | hands,” eyes, voices, all lifted up 4 
| tences as mine. once. But my Lord M. who has !! 
| © But what right,“ proceeded I, © has | his kead (the laſt ſeat of retreating 
this lady to complain of me, when ſhe | lewdneſs) as much wickedneſs as [ 
* as good as ſays—** Here, Lovelace, | have in my heart, was forced (upon 
$ you have acted the part of a villain | the air 1 ſpoke this with, and Chat- 
«© by me——You would hr your | lotte's and all the reſt reddening) to make 
% fault but 1 won't let you, that I | a mouth that was big enough to {wal- 
„may have the ſatisfaction of expo- | low up the other half of his face; cry 
<« ſing vou; and the pride of refuling | ing out, to avoid laughing, Oh! Oh! 
e you.“ | —as it under the power of a gouty 
But, was that the caſe? Was that | twinge. | 
the caſe? Would 1 pretend to lay, 1 | Hadſt thou ſeen how the two tabbies 
would now marry the lady, if the would | and the young grimalkins looked at one 
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have me ? another, at my lord, and at me, b! 
Lovel. * You find the renounces Lady | turns, thou wouldſt have been ready to 
© Betty's mediation- g {plit thy ugly face juſt in the middle 


Lord M. [Interrupting me] Words | Thy mouth has already done bali ths 
are wind; but deeds are mind; what | work. And, after all, 1 found not 
* Hgnifies your curſed quibbling, Bob? | ſeldom in this converſation, that m. 


Say plainly, it ſhe will haye you, | homorous undaunted airs 6 


&@ =! 


hgh. 
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OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


mile into my ſervice from the pram. 
— of the young ladies. They 

erhaps, had they met with ſuch ano- 
ther intrepid fellow as myſelt, who had 
firſt gained upon their affections, would 
not have made ſuch a rout as my, be- 
loved has done, about ſuch an aftair as 
that we were aſſembled upon, Young 


ladies, as I have obſerved on an hun- 


dred occaſions, fear not half ſ much 
for themſelves, as their mothers do for 
them. | But here the girls were forced 
to put on grave airs, and to ſeem an- 
gry, becauſe the antiques made the 
matter of ſuch high importance. Yet 
ſo lightly ſat anger and fellow-feeling 
at their hearts, that they were forced to 
purſe in their months, to ſuppreſs the 
{miles I now-and-then laid out for: 
while the elders having had roſes (that 
is to ſay, daughters) of their own, 
and knowing how fond men are of a 
trifle, would have been very loth to 
have had them nipt in the bud, with- 
out ſaying to the mother of them, By 
« your leave, Mrs, Roſebulh.” 

The next article of my indictment 
was for forgery ; and for perſonating of 
Lady Betty and my couſin Charlotte, 
Two ſhocking charges thou'lt ſay : and 


ſo they were !—The peer was outrage- * 


ous upon the forgery-charge. The 
ladies vowed never to forgive the per- 
ſonating part. Not a peace-maker a- 
mong them. So we all turned women, 
and ſcolded. 

My lord told me, That he believed 
in his conſcience there was not a viler 
fellow upon God's earththan me, —* What 
ſignifies mincing the matter ?* ſaid he— 
And that it was not the firſt time I had 
forged his hand. „ 

to this I anſwered, that 1 ſuppoſed, 
when the ſtatute of Scandalum Magna- 
tum was framed, there were a' good 
many in the peerage, who knew they 
deſerved hard names, and that that law 
theretore was rather made to privilege 


their qualities, than to whiten their cha- 


racters. | 725 

He called upon me to explain myſelf 
with a * Sir r,* ſo pronounced, as to 
ihew, that one of the moſt ignomini- 
ous words in our language was in his 
head. | 

People, I ſaid, that were fenced in 
by their quality, and by their years, 
could not take freedoms that a man of 
ip'rit could not put up with, unleſs he 
oſs able heartily to deſpiſe the in- 
Alter. 1 

This ſet him in a violent paſſion. He 
would fend for Pritchard inſtantly. 


& 


{4 © what like. 
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Let Pritchard be called.“ He would 
alter his will; and all he could leave 
from me, he would. a + 
Do, do, my lord,” ſaid I: I always 
© valued my own pleaſure above your 
« eſtate... But U let Pritchard know, 
*that if he draws, he ſhall 6gn and 
We ' 5 
Why, what would I do to Pritchard 
—Shaking his crazy head at me. | 
Only, what he, or any man elſe, 
writes with his pen, to deſpail me of 
© what I think my right, he ſhall ſeat 
with his ears; that's all, my lord.“ 
Then the two ladies interpoſed. | 
Lady Sarah told me, That 1 carried 


| things a great way; and that neither 


Lord M. nor any of them, deſerved the 
treatment I gave them. | 

I ſaid, I could not bear to be uſed ill 
by my lord, for two reaſons ; tirſt, be- 
cauſe I reſpected his lordſhip above any 
man living ; and next, becauſe it-looked 
as if I were induced by ſelfiſh conſidera- 
tions to take that from him, which no- 
body elſe would otter to me. 5 

And what,” returned he, „ ſhall be 
© my inducement to take what 1 do at 
© your hands ?—Hay, Sir?“ | ; 

Indeed, couſin Lovelace,” ſaid Lady 
Betty, with great gravity, we do 
© not any of us, as Lady Sarah ſays, 
© deſerve at your hands the treatment 
© you give us: and let me tell you, that 
I don't think my character, and your 
© coulin Charlotte's, ought to be pro- 
© (tituted, in order to ruin an innocent 
© lady. She muſt have known early 
© the good opinion we all have of her, 
© and how much we wiſhed her to be 
© your wife, This good opinion of 
© ours has been an inducement to her 
© (You fee ſhe ſays ſo) to liſten to your 
addreſs. And this, with her friends 
« folly, has helped to throw her into 
your power. How you have requited 
© her, 1s too apparent, It becomes the 
character we all bear, to diſclaim your 
* actions by ker. And let me tell you, 
that to have her abuſed by wicked 
people raiſed up to perſonate us, or 
© any of us, makes a double call upon 
© us to diſclaim them.” 

Lovel. * Why this is talking ſome- 
I would have you all diſ- 
© claim my actions. I ownl have done 
© very vilely by this lady. One ſtep led 
© to another. I am curſt with an enter- 
* prizing ſpirit, I hate to be foiled.” 

* Foiled Y interrupted Lady Sarah: 
© What a ſhame to talk at this rate 
Did the lady ſet up a contention with 


£ you? All nobly fincere, and plain- 


hearted, 
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© hearted, have I heard Miſs Clariſſa 
© Harlowe is: above art, above diſguiſe; 
© neither the coquette, nor the prude! 
Poor lady! She deſerved a better 
_ © fate from the man for whom ſhe took 
© the ſtep which ſhe ſo freely blames.” 
This above half affected me—Had 
this diſpute been ſo handled by every- 
one, I had been aſhamed to look up. I 


—_ to be baſhful. 5 
Charlotte aſked, If I did not ſtill 


ſeem inclinable to do the lady juſtice, 
it ſhe would accept of me? It would 
be, the dared to ſay, the greateſt feli- 
City the family conld know, (She would 
—_— tor one) that this fine lady were 
N. 6 

They all declared to the ſame effect; 

and Lady Sarah put the matter home to 


me. 

But my Lord NMfarplot would have it, 
that I could not be ſerious for ſix mi- 
nutes together. Tb 

I told his lordſhip, that he was miſ- 
taken; light as he thought I made of 
this ſubject, I never knew any that 
went ſo near my heart. 

Miſs Patty faid, She was glad to hear 
that > indeed ſhe was glad to hear that : 


and her ſott eyes gliſtened with pleaſure. 


Lord M. called her ſweet foul, and 
was ready to cry. 

Not from humanity neither, Jack. 
This peer has no bowels; as thou may- 
eſt oblerve by his treatment of e. But 
when people's minds are weakened by a 
ſenſe of their own infirmities, and when 
they are drawing on to their latter ends, 
they will be moved on the ſlighteſt oc- 
caſions, whether thoſe offer from within 
or without them. And this, frequently, 
the unpenetrating world calls humanity ; 
when all the time, in compaſlionating 
the miſeries of human nature, they are 
but pitying themſelves; and were they 
in ſtrong health and ſpirits, would care 
as little tor any- body elſe as thou or Ido. 
Here broke they off my trial for this 
ſitting. Lady Sarah was much fatigued. 
It was agreed to purſue the ſubjeet in 
the morning. They all, however, re- 
tired together, and went into private 
conference. 


LETTER VE. 
MR. LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


H E ladies, inſtead of taking up the 

ſubject where we had laid it down, 

muſt needs touch upon paſſages in my 

rar accuſer's letter, which 1 was in 

hnpes they would have let reſt, as we 

were in @ toirrable way, But, truly, 
| 
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they maſt hear all they could hear, of 
our ſtory, and what I had to ſay to thoſe 
paſſages, that they might be better en. 
abled to mediate between us, if 1 were 
really and indeed inclined to do her the 


hoped for juſtice. 
heſe — were, iſt, That aſter 
I had compulſatorily tricked her into 


the act of going off with me, 1 carried 
N wy to one ot the worſt houſes in Lon. 

OS 

2. That I had made a wicked attempt 
upon her; in reſentment of which, ſhe 
fled to Hampſtead, privately. 

zdly, Came the forgery, and perſo. 
nating charges again; and we were up. 
on the point of renewing our quarrel, 
before we could get to the next charge: 
which was ſtill worſe. 
For that (4thly) was, That havin 
betrayed her back to the vile houſe, i 
firſt robbed her of her ſenſes, and then 
her honour ; detaining her afterwards a 
priſoner there. : 

Were 1 to tell thee the gloſſes I put 
upon theſe heavy charges, what would 
it be, but to repeat many of the exte. 
nuating arguments I have uſed in 
letters to thee ?—Snffice it, therefore, 
to fay, that I inſiſted much, by way of 
palliation, on the lady's extreme nice- 
neſs ; on her diffidence in my honour : 
on Miſs Howe's contriving ſpirit ; plots 
on their parts begetting plots on mine: 
on the high paſſions of the ſex. I af- 
ſerted, that my whole view, in gently 
reſtraining hey, was to oblige her to for- 
give me, and to marry me; and this, for 
the honour of both families. I boaſted 
of my own good qualities ; ſome of which 
none that knew me, deny ; and to which 
tew libertines can lay claim. 95 

They then fell into warm admirations 
and praifes of the lady; all of them pre- 
paratory as I knew, to the grand queſ- 
tion : and thus it was introduced by 
Lady Sarah. | | 

* We have ſaid as much as I think we 
© can ſay, upon theſe letters of the poor 
lady. To dwell upon the miſchiefs that 
may enſue from the abuſe of a perſon 
© of her rank, if all the reparation be not 
made that now can be made, would 
perhaps be to little purpoſe. But you 
© ſeem, Sir, ſtill to have a juſt opinion 
© of her, as well as affection for her, 
Her virtue is not in the leaſt queſtion- 
© able. She could not reſent as ſhe does, 
© had the any-thing to reproach herſelt 
«with. She is, by every-body's aC- 
count, a fine woman; has a good eſ- 
© tate in her own right; is of no con- 


—_ 


I temptible family; though, 1 -_ 
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« with regard to her, they have acted as 
« imprudently as unworthily. For the 
« excellency of her mind, for good œco- 
* nomy, the common ſpeech of her, as 
«the worthy Dr. Lewen once told, me, 
© is, That her prudence would enrich a poor 
nan, and her piety reclaim à licentious 
« one. I, who have not been abroad 
«twice this twelve-month, came hither 
« purpoſely, ſo did Lady Betty, to ſee if 
« juſtice may not be done her; and alſo 
« whether we, and my Lord M. (your 
« neareſt relations, Sir) have, or have 
« not, any influence over you, And, 
for my own part, as your determina- 

«tion ſhall be in this article ſuch ſhall 

be mine, with regard to the diſpoſition 

« of all that is within my power.“ 

Lady Betty. And mine.“ 

And mine,“ ſaid iny lord: and va- 
liantly he ſwore to it, | 

' Lovel. * Far be it from me to think 
« {lightly of favours you may any of you 
© be glad I would deſerve | But as far 
be it from me to enter into conditions 
' againſt my own -liking, with ſordid 
views !— As to future miſchiefs, let 
«them come. I have not done with the 

© Harlowes yet. They were the aggrel- 
« ſors; and I ſhould be glad they would 
let me hear from them, in the way 
© they ſhould hear from me, in the like 

» (cafe. Perhaps I ſhould not be ſorry to 
be found, rather than be obliged to 
« feek, on this occaſion.“ 

Miſs Charlotte [reddening.] . © Spoke 
like a man of violence, rather than a 
man of reaſon! I hope you'll allow 
that, Couſin.” 

Lady Sarah. Well, but fince what 
is done is done, and cannot be undone, 
© let us think of the next beſt. —Have 
* you any objection againſt marrying 
Miſs Harlowe, if ſhe will have you?“ 

Lovel.  * There can poſſibly be but 
© one: that ſhe is to every-body, no 
* doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, pur- 

 * ſuing that maxim peculiar to herſelf, 
* (and let me tell you, ſo it ought to be :) 
that what ſhe cannot conceal from her- 
* lelf, ſhe will publiſh ta all the world.” 
Miſs Patty. The lady, to be ſure, 
*writes this in the bitterneſs of her 
grief, and in deſpair.” 

Lovel. And ſo when her grief is al- 
© layed; when her deſpairing fit is over 
* —And this from you, couſin Patty !— 
* Scveet girl And would you, my dear, 
Im the like caſe,* [whiſpering her} 
* have yielded to entreaty—Would you 
* have meant no more by the like ex- 
* clamations ?? 


I had a rap with her fan, and a bluſh; 
1 


and from Lord M. a reflection, That I 
turned into jeſt every-thing they ſaid. 

1 aiked, it they thought the Harlowes 
deſerved any conſideration from me ? 
and whether that fainily would not ex- 
ult over me, were L to marry their 
daughter, as if I dared not to do other- 
wile? 

Lady Sarah. Once I was angry with 
© that family, as we all were. But now 
© I pity them; and think, that you have 
© but too well juſtified the worſe treat- 
ment they gave you.“ 

Lord M. Their family is ef ſtanding. 
© All gentlemen of it, and rich, and re- 
© putable. Let me tell you, that many 
©of our coronets would be glad they 
could derive their deſcents from no 
© worſe a ſtem than theirs.” 

Lovel. * The Harlowes are a narrow- 
© fouled and implacable family. I hate 
them: and though 1 revere the lady, 
© {corn all relation to them.” 

Lady Betty. I with no worſe could 
© be ſaid of n, who is ſuch a {corner of 
common failings in others,” 

Lord M. How would my ſiſter Love- 
© lace have reproached herſelt for all her 
© indulgent folly to this tavourite boy of 
© hers, had ſhe lived till now, and been 
« preſent on this occaſion! _ 

Lady Sarah. * Well, but, begging 
„your lordſhip's pardon, let us fee it 
: "Bs. can be done for this poor 
* lady.” 

MV Ck. If Mr. Lovelace has no- 
© thing to object againſt the lady's cha- 
© racter, (and I preſume to think he is 
not a/hamed to do her juſtice, though 
© it may make againſt himſelf) I cannot 
© ſee but honour and generoſity will 
* compel from him all that we expect. 
© It there be any levities, any weakneſ- 
* ſes, to be charged upon the lady, E 
© ſhould not open my lips in her favour; 
© though in private I would pity her, 
and deplore her hard hap.—And yet, 
© even then, there might not want ar- 
« ruments, from honour and gratitude, 
© in ſo particular a caſe, to engage you, 
Sir, to make good the vows it is plain 
© you have broken.” 

Lady Betty. My niece Charlotte has 
called upos you fo juſtly, and has put 
the queſtion to you ſo properly, that [ 
© cannot but wiſh you would ſpeak to it 
directly, and without evaſion.” 

All in a breath then beſpoke my fe- 
riouſneſs, and my juſtice : and in this 
manner I delivered myſelf, aſſuming an 
air ſincerely ſolemn. | 

* Iam very ſenſible, that the perfor- 
© mance of the taſk you have put me 


2 upon, 


© upon, will leave me without excuſe : 
© but I will not have recourſe either to 
« evaſion or palliation. | 

As my couſin Charlotte has ſeverely 
* obſerved, I am not aſhamed to do juſ- 
© tice to Miſs Harlowe's merit. 

Jon to you all, and, what is more, 
© with high regret—(if not with fame, 
© coufin Charlotte)—that I have a great 
© deal to anſwer for in my uſage of this 
© lady. The ſex has not a nobler mind, 

nor a lovelier perſon of it. And, for 
* virtue, I could not have believed (ex- 
© cuſe me, ladies) that there ever was a 
© woman who gave, or could have given, 
CE fuch illuſtrious, ſuch unitorm proofs 
©of it: for, in her whole conduct, ſhe 
has ſhewn herſelf to be equally above 
* temptation and art; and, 1 had almoſt 
* ſaid, human frailty. | | 
The ſtep ſhe ſo freely blames her- 
« ſelf for taking, was truly what ſhe 
*calls compulſatory : for though ſhe was 
* provoked to think of going off with 
© me, the intended it not, nor was pro- 
© vided to do ſo: neither would ſhe ever 
© have had the thought of it, had her re- 
* lations left her free, upon her offered 
compoſition to renounce the man ſhe 
did not hate, in order to avoid the man 
© the did. 
«It piqued my pride, I own, that I 
© could fo little depend upon the force 


of thoſe impreſſions which I had the 


© vanity to hope I had made in a heart 
© ſo delicate; and in my worſt devices 
* againſt her, I encouraged myſelt, that 
1] abuſed no confidence; for none had 
* ſhe in my honour. 

© The evils the has ſuffered, it would 
have been more than a miracle had the 
. * avoided.. Her watchfulneſs rendered 
more plots abortive, than thoſe which 
© contributed to her fall; and they were 
© many and various. And all her greater 
© trials and hardſhips were owing to her 
noble reſiſtance, and juſt reſeutment. 

*1 know,” proceeded I, how much 
I condemn myſelf in the juſtice I am 
doing to this excellent creature. But 
yet I/] do her juſtice, and cannot help 
it if I would, And 1 hope this ſhews, 
© that I am not ſo totally abandoned, as 
] have been thought to be. 


© Indeed, with me, ſhe has done more 


© honour to her ſex in her fall, if it be 
to be called a fall, (in truth it ought ; 
© not) than ever any other could do in 
© her ſtanding. 3 

« When, at length, I had given her 
* watchtul virtue cauſe of ſuſpicion, I 
© was then indeed obliged to make uſe 
ot power and art to prevent her eſcap- 
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ing from me. She then formed con- 
© trivances to elude mine; but all kr; 
were ſuch as ſtrict truth and pun&ij;.” 
© ous honour would juſtify. She could 
not ſtoop to deceit and falſehood n 
not to ſave herſelf. More than once 
© juſtly did ſhe tell me, fired by conſci. 
* ous worthineſs, that her ſoul was my 
* ſouls ſuperior !—PForgive” me, ladies, 
* for ſaying, that till I knew her, I queſ. 
© tioned a ſoul in a ſex, created, as [ 
was willing to fuppoſe, only for tem- 
* porary purpoſes. —lt is not to be ima. 
« gined into what abſurdities men of free 
principles run, in order to juſtify to 
themſelves their free practices; and to 
make a religion to their minds: and 
© yet, in this reſpect, I have not been 
* ſo faulty as ſome others. | 
No wonder that ſuch a noble crea. 
© ture as this looked upon every ſtudied 


© artifice, as 'a degree of baſeneſs not to 


© be forgiven : no wonder that ſhe cculd 
ſo eaſily become averſe to the man, 
(though once ſhe beheld him with an 
eye not wholly indifferent) whom ſhe 
thought capable of premeditated guilt, 
Nor, give me leave, on the other 
hand, to ſay, is it to be wondered at, 
*that the man who found it ſo difficult 
to be forgiven for the /&ghter offences, 
© and who had not the grace to recede 
© or repent, (made deſperate) ſhould be 
© hurried on to the commiſſion of the 
* greater. 

© In ſhort, ladies—in a word, my lord 


« —Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe is an angel; 


© if ever there was or could be one in 
© human nature: and is, and ever was, 
© as pure as an angel in her will: and 


© this juſtice I muſt do her, although the 


« queſtion, I ſee by every gliſtening eye, 
is ready to be aſked—* What, then, 


„Lovelace, are you?“ 


Lord M. A devil!—A damned de- 
vil -I muſt anſwer. And may the 
*curie of God follow you in all you un- 


© dertake, if you do not make her the 


© beſt amends now in your power to 
* make her! : 
Lovel. From you, my lord, I could 


© expect no other: but from the ladies, 


©1 hope for leſs violence from the in- 
C 81 of my confeſſion.“ 

ne ladies, elder and younger, had 
their handkerchiefs to their eyes, at the 
juſt teſtimony which I bore to the me- 
rits of this exalted creature; and which 
would make no ſcruple to bear at the 
bar of a court of juſtice, were I to be 

called to it. | | 808 
Lady Betty. Well, Sir, this 15 3 
noble character. If you think as J 
| peak 
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« ſpeak, ſurely you cannot refuſe to do 


« the lady all the juſtice now in your 


power to do her.“ ; 

They all joined in this demand. 

1 pleaded, that I was ſure ſhe would 
not have me : that, when ſhe had taken 
a reſolution, ſhe was not to be moped : 
unperſuadableneſs was an Harlowe ſin: 


that, and her name, 1 told them, were 


all ſhe had of theirs. 

All were of opinion, that ſhe might, 
in her preſent deſolate circumitances, be 
brought to forgive me. Lady Sarah 
{aid, that Lady Betty and ſhe would en- 
deavour to find out the noble fever, 
as they juſtly called her; and would 
take her into their protection, and be 
zvarantees of the juſtice that I would do 
her; as well after marriage as before, 

It was ſome pleaſureav me, to ob- 
ſerve the placability of theſe ladies of 
my own ſamily, had they, any or either 
of them, met with a LovELACR. But 
would be hard upon us honeſt tellows, 
Jack, if all women were CLARISSAS. 

Here am I obliged to break off. 


LEETIER LYH 
MR, LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


Tis much better, Jack, to tell your 

own-ftory, when it %% be known, 
than to have an adverſary tell it for you, 
Conſcious of this, I gave them a parti- 
calar account how urgent I had been 
wih her to fix upon the Thurſday after 
I lett her, (it being her uncle Harlowe's 
. anniverſary birth-day, and named to 
oblige her) for the private celebration; 
having ſome days before actually pro- 
cured 'a licence, which ſtill remained 
vüh her. 

That, not be ing able to prevail upon 
her to promiſe any-thing, while under a 
luppoſed reſtraint; I offered to leave 
her at fuli liberty, if ſhe would give me 
the leaſt hope ſor that day. But neither 
did this offer avail me. | 

That this inflexibleneſs making me 
deſperate ; I reſolved to add to my for- 
mer fault, by giving directions, that 


ſhe ſhould not either go or correſpond 


out of the houſe, till I returned trom 
NM. Hall; well knowing, that if the 
were at full liberty, I muſt for ever loſe 
er. 

That this conſtraint had ſo much in- 
cenied her, that although I wrote no 
lels than four different letters, I could 
"ot procure a ſingle word in anſwer ; 
though I preſſed her but for four words 
(0 ignify che day and the church. 


1reterred to my own couſins to vouch | 
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tor me the extraordinary methods L 
took to ſend mellengers to town, though 
they knew not the occaſion : which now 
I told them was is. 

1 acquainted them, that I even had 
wrote to you, Jack, and to another geu- 
tleman 9 whom I thought ſhe had a 
good opinion, to attend her, in order to 
preſs for her compliance; holding my- 
ſelf in readineſs the laſt day, at Salt 
Hill, to meet the metſenger they ſhould 
ſend, and proceed to London, if his 
meſſage were favourable : but that, be- 
fore they could attend her, ſhe had 
found means to fly away once more: 
And is now,“ ſaid l, pcrched perhaps 
© ſomewhere under Lady Betty's window 
dat Glenham Hall; and there, like the 
© ſweet Philomela, a thorn in her breaſt, 
* waibles forth her melancholy com- 
* plaints againſt her barbarous ereus.“ 

Lady Berty declared, That ſhe was 
not with ker; nor did the know where 
ſhe was. She ſhould be, the added, the 
mgſt welcome gueſt to her, that the ever 
received, 75 

In truth I had a ſuſpicion, that ſhe 
was already in their knowledge, and 
taken into their protection; for Lady 
Sarah I imagined incapable of being 
rouzed to this ſpirit by a letter only 
from Miſs Harlowe, and that not di- 
rected to herſelf; ſhe being a very in- 
dolent and melancholy woman. But 
her ſiſter, I find, had wrought her up 
to it: tor Lady Betty is as officious and 
managing a woman as Mrs. Howe; but 
of a much more generous and noble dif- 
polition—She is my aunt, Jack. 

I ſupvoſed, I laid, that her ladyſhip 
might have a private direction where to 
ſend to her. 1 poke as I withed ; 1 would 
have given the world to have heard that 
ſhe was inclined to cultivate the intereſt 
of any of my family. 

Lady Betty anſwered, that ſhe had no 
direction but what was in the letter; 
which ſhe had ſcratched out, and which, 
it was probable, was only a temporary . 
one, in order to avoid me: otherwiſe 
ſhe world hardly have directed an an- 
{wer to be left atan inn. And ſhe was 
of opinion, that to apply to Miſs Howe | 
would be the only certain way to ſuc- 
ceed in any application for forgivenefs, 
would I enable that young lady to inter- 
eſt herſelf in procuring it. 

M. % Charlotte. Permit me to make 
© a propolal.—Since we are all of one 
© mind in relation to the juſtice due to 
« Miſs Harlowe, if Mr. Lovelace will 
© oblige himſelf to marry her, I will 
make Miſs Howe a viſit, lutle as I am 

$ F | „acquainted 
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: acquainted with her; and endeavour to 

engage her intereſt to forward the de- 
© fired xeconcihation. And if this can 
* be done, I make no queſtion but all 
© may be happily accommodated ; for 
© every-body knows the love there is 
© between Miſs Harlowe and Mils 
© Howe.” 

MARRIAGE, with thefe women, thou 
Seeſt, Jack, ts an atonement for all we can 
do to them, A true dramatic recompence ! 

This motion was highly approved of ; 
and | gave my honour, as deſired, in 
the fultk-{t manner they could with, 

Lady Sarah. « Wellthen, coulin Char- 
© lotte, begin your treaty with Miſs 
Howe, out of hand.“ 

Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miſs 
„ Hurtowe be told, that I am ready to 
receive her as the moſt welcome of 
« oneſts: and I will not have her out of 
© my ſighttill the knot is tied.“ 

Lady Sarah. * Tell her from me, that 
© ſhe thall be my daughter !—l#ead of 
* my poor Betſey.” And thed a tear 

in remembrance ot her loft daughter. 

Lord AJ. „What ſay you, Sir, to 
© this?” 

- Lovel. © CONTENT, my lord. I ſpeak 
© in the language of vour|houfe.” 

Lord M. We are not to be fooled, 
© nephew. No quibbling. We will have 
no ſtur put upon us. 

Dorsel. * You ſhall not. And yet, 1 
did not intend to marry, it the exceed- 
*ed the appointed Thurſday. But, 1 
think, (according to her own notions) 
© that I have injured her beyond repara- 
tion, although I were to make her the 
© beſt of hutbands; as Lam reſolved 
© tobe, if ſhe will condyſeend, as | will 
call it, to have me. —And be this, 
* couſin Charlotte, my part of your com- 
© miſſion to ſay.” | 
This pleaſed them all. | | 

Lord M. Give me thy hand, Bob! 
© — Thou talkeſt like a man of honour 
Eat laſt, I hope we may depend upon 
* what thou fayeſt!“ 

Ihe ladies eyes put the fame quettion 
to me. 


Lovel. * You may, my lord.—You 


may, ladies—Abſolutely you may.“ 
Then was the Pee character of 
the lady, as well as her more extraordi- 
nary talents and endowments, again ex- 
patiated upon: and Miſs Patty, who had 
once ſeen her, launched out more than 
all the reſt in her praiſe- Theſe were 
followed by ſuch enquiries as are never 
forgotten to be made in marriage-trea- 
ties, an which generally are the prezce- 
fal motitd es with the /ages of a tamity, 


HARLOWE:; 


though the laſt to be mentioned by the per. 
ties themſelves, and yet even by them, 
32 the firſt thought of: that is to 
ay, inquiſition into the Jady's fortune; 
into the particulars of the grandfather's 
eſtate; and what her father, and her 
ſingle-ſouled uncles, will probably do 
| for her, if a reconciliation be effected; 
as, by their means, they make no doubt 
but it will, between both families, if it 
be not my fault. The two venerables 
[No longer tabbies with me now] hinted 
at rich preſents on their own parts; and 
my lord declared, that he would make 
| ſuch overtures in my behalf, as ſhould 
render my marriage with Miſs Harlowe 
the beſt day's work I ever made; and 
what, he doubted not, would be as a. 
greeable to that family, as to myſell. 

Thus, at prefent, by a ſingle hair, 
hanys over my head the matrimonial 
ſword, And thus ended my trial. And 
thus are we all friends; and © Couſin? 
and Couſin,” and * Nephew* and Ne- 
phew,* atevery word. i 

Did ever comedy end more happily, 
than this long trial ? 


LEI TSR LV. 
MR. I.OVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


PRES ESQ. 
WREDN. JULY 22. 
O, Jack, they think they have gained 
a mighty point. But, were J te 
change my mind, were I to repent, | 
fancy Tam fate. - And yet this very mo-. 
ment it riſes to my mind, that 'tis hard 
truſting roo ; for ſurely there muſt be 
ſome embers, where there was fire {0 
lately, that may be ſtirred up to give a 
blaze to combuſtibles ſtrewed lightly 
upon them. Love, like ſome ſelf- pro- 
pagating plants, or roots, which have 
taken ſtrong hold in the earth, when 
once got deep into the heart, is hardly 
ever totally extirpated, except by mati. 
mony indeed, which is the grave of 
| love, becauſe it allows of the end of 
love. Then theſe ladies, all advocates 
for herſelf, with herſelf, Miſs Howe at 
their head perhaps Not in fayour to 
me—1 don't expect that from Miſs Howe 
-—But perhaps in favour to #erfc// : tor 
Miſs Howe has reaſon to apprehend 
vengeance from me, 1 ween. Her 
Hickman will be ſafe roo, as ſhe may 
think, if 1 marry her beloved friend: 
for he has been a buſy fellow, and | 
have long wiſhed to have a flap at him! 
—The lady's caſe deſperate with her 
friends too; and likely to be fo, while 
ſingle, and her 
cenſure, | 


L 


character expoſed to 
A huſband 


— ——— — — 


A huſband is a charming cloak, a fig- 
leafed apron for a wife : and for a lady 
to be protected in liberties, in diver- 
ſions, which her heart pants after and 
all her faults, even the moſt criminal, 
were ſhe to be detected, to be thrown 
upon the huſband, aud the ridicule too; 
2 charming privilege for a wife! 

But 1 ſhall have one comfort, if I 
marry, which pleaſes me not a little. 
If a man's wife has a dear friend of her 
ſex, a hundred liberties may be taken 
with that friend which could act be ta- 
ken, if the ſingle lady (knowing what a 
title to freedoms marriage has gen him 
with her friend) was not leſs ſcrupulous 
with him than ſhe ought to be, with 
kerſelf. Then there are broad freedoms 
(Hall I call them?) that may be taken 
by the huſband with his wife, that may 
not be quzte ſhocking, which, if the wife 
bears before her friend, will ſerve for a 
leſſon to that friend; and if that friend 
bears to be preſent at them without eheck 
or bathfulneſs, will ſhew a ſagacious tel- 
low that ſhe can bear as much herſelf, at 
proper time and place. 

Chaſtity, Jack, like prety, is an uniform 
thing, If in bool, it in ſpeech, a girl give 
way to undue levity, depend upon it, 
the devil has got one of his cloven feet 
in her heart already—So, Hickman, 
take care of thyſelf, I adviſe thee, whe- 
ther I marry or nat. 

Thus, Jack, have 1 at once recon- 
ciled myſelf to all my relations—And if 
the lady refuſes me, thrown the fault 
upon her, This, I knew, would be in 
my power to do at any time: and I was 
the more arrogant to them, in order to 
heighten the merit of my compliance. 

But after all, it would be very whim- 
cal, would it not, if all my plots and 
contrivances ſhould end in - wedlock ? 
What a punithment ſhould this come 
out to be, upon myſelt too, that all this 
wile I have been plundering my own 
tiealury? Nh 

And then, can there be ſo much harm 
done, if it can be fo eaſily repaired by 
a tew magical words; as 1, Robert, take 
tiice, Clariiſa; and 1, Clariſſa, take thee 
Robert, with the reſt of the for-better 
and for-worſe legerdemain, which will 
hocus pocus all the wrongs, the crying 
wrongs, that I have done to Miſs Har- 
lowe, into acts of kindnels and benevo- 
lence to Mrs. Lovelace? 

But, Jack, two things I muſt inſiſt 
upon with thee, if this is to be the caſe 
—Having put ſecrets of ſo high a na- 
tore between me and my ſpouſe into thy 
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pover, | mult, tor my own honour, and 


for the honour of my wiſe and my illuſ- 
trious progeny, firſt oblige thee to give 
up the letters I have ſo protuſely ſerib- 
bled to thee; and, in the next place do 
by thee, as I have heard whiſpered in 
France was done by the true father of a 
certain monarque ; that is to ſay, cut thy 
throat, to prevent thy telling of tales. 

I have found means to heighten the 
kind opinion my friends here have be- 
gun to have of me, by communicating 
to them the contents of the four laft let- 
ters which I wrote to preſs my elected 
ſpoũſe to ſolemnize. My lord has re- 
peated one of his phraſes in my favour, 
that he hopes it will come out, That the 
devil is not quite ſo black as he is parnted. 

Now pr'ythee, dear Jack, fince ſo 
many good conſequences are to flow 
from theſe our nuptials (one of which 
to thyſelf; for the ſooner thou dieſt, the 
leſs thou wilt have to anſwer for) and 
that I now-and-then am apt to believe 
there may be fomething in the old fel. 
low's notion, who once told us, That he 
who kills a-man, has all that man's fins 
to anſwer for, as well as his own, becauſe 
he gave him not the time to repent of 
them, that Heaven deſigned to allow 
him; [A fine thing for thee, if thou 
conſenteſt to be knocked of the head; 
but a curſed one ſor the manflayer!} 
and ſince there may be room to tear, 
that Miſs Howe will not give us her 
help; I pr'ythee now exert thyſelf to 
find out my Clariſſa Harloue, that 1 
may makea LovELAace of her. Set all 
the city bellmen, and the country criers, 
for ten miles round the metropolis, at 
work, with their O yes's! and if any 
© man, woman, or child, ca" give tale 
© or tidings—? Advertiſe her in all the 
newſpapers; and let her know, That 
if ſhe will repair to Lady Betty Lawrance, 
or to Miſs Charlotte Montague, ſhe 
may hear of ſomething greatly to her 
advantage. 


Mr two couſins Montague are actu- 
ally to ſet out to-morrow, to Mrs. 
Howe's, to engage her vixen daughter's 
intereſt with her friend. They will 
flaunt it away in a chariot and fix, for 
the greater ſtate and ſignificance. 

Confounded mortification to be re- 
duced thus low ! — My pride hardly 
knows how to brook it. 

Lord M. has engaged the two vene- 
rables to ſtay here, to attend the iſſue : 
and, ſtanding very high at preſent in 
their good graces, am to gallant them 
to Oxford, to Blenheim, and ſeveral 


other places, 
$F 8 LETTER 
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MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
 HARLOWE. 


7 THURSDAY NIGHT, JULY 13, 
OLLINS fets not out to-morrow. 
Some domeſtick occaſion hinders 


him. Rogers is but now returned from 


yon, and cannot well be ſpared. Mr. 
Hickman is gone upon an affair of my 
mother's, and has taken both his ſer— 
vants with him, to do credit to his em- 

lover: ſo I am forced to venture this 
bo the poſt, directed by your aſſumed 
name. 

I am to acquaint yon, that I have 
been favvured with a viſit from Miſs 
Montague and her ſiſter, in Lord M.'s 
chariot-and-ſix. My lord's gentleman 
rode here yelterſtay, with a requeſt that 
I would receive a viſit from the two 
young ladies, on a very particular occa - 
fron ; the greater favour if it might be 
the next day. 

As I had fo little perſonal knowledge 
of either, I doubted not but it mult be 
in relation to the intereſts of my dear 
friend; and ſo conſulting with my mo- 
ther, I ſent them an invitation to favour 
me (becauſe of the diſtance) with their 
company at dinner; which they kindly 
accepted. 

I hope, my dear, fince things have 
been ſo very bad, that their errand to 
me will be as agreeable to you, as any 
thing that can now happen. They came 
in the name of Lord M, and Lady 
Sarah and Lady Betty his two ſiſters, 
to defire my intereſt to engage vou to 
put yourfelt into the protection of Lady 
Betty; who wiil not part with you till 


ſhe ſees all the juſtice done you that now 


can be done. 
Lady Sarah had not ſtirred out for a 


twelvemonth before; never fince he loſt 
her agreeable daughter whom you and 


I ſaw at Mrs. Benſon's; but was in- 
dnced to take this journey by Lady 
Betty, purely to procure your reparation, 
if poſſible. And their joint ſtrength, 
united with Lord M.'s, his fo far ſuc— 
ceeded, that the wretch has bound him- 
ielfto them, and to thete young ladies, 
in the ſolemneſt nner, to wed you in 
their preſence, if hey can prevail upon 
you to give him your hand. 

Th:s conſolation you may take to 


yourſelf, that all this honourable family 


have a due (that is, the %% ) ſenſe of 
your merit, and greatly admire vou. 
The horrid creature has not ſpared him- 
10 in doing jultice to your virtue; and 


— — 
the young ladies give us fuch an ac. 
count of his confeſſions, and ſelf. con. 
demnation, that my mother was quite 
charmed with you; and we all ſour fheq 
tears of joy, that there is one of our ſex 
[I, that that one is my deareſt friend? 
who has done ſo much honour to it, 30 
to deſerve the exalted praiſes given yon 
by a wretch ſo ſelf-conceited; though 
pity for the excellent creature mixed 
with our joy. 3 

He promiſes by them to make the beſt 
of huſbands; and my lord, and Lady 
Sarah, and Lady Betty, are all three tg 
be guarantees that he will be ſo. Noble 
ſettlements, noble preſents, they talked 
of: they ſay they left Lord M. and hi; 
two ſiſters talking of nothing elſe but 
of thoſe preſents and ſettlements, how 
' moſt to do you honour, the greater in 
proportion for the indignities you have 
ſuftered ; and of changing of names by 
act of parliament, preparative to thy 
intereſt they will all join to make to get 
the titles to go where the bulk of the 
eſtate muſt go, at my lord's death, 
which they apprehend to be nearer than 
they wiſh. Nor doubt they of a thorough 
reformation in his morals, from your 
example and influence over him. 

I made a great many objections for 
you—All, 1 believe, that you could 
have made yourſelf, had you been pre- 
ſent. But I have no doubt to adviſe you, 
my dear, (and ſo does my mother) in- 
ſtantly to put yourſelf into Lady Ketty's 
protection, with a reſolution to take the 
wretch for your huſband, All his fn- 
ture grandeur [He wants not pride] de- 
pends upon his fincerity to you; and 
the young ladies vonch for the depth 
of his concern for the wrongs he has 
done vou. | 

All his apprehenſion is, in your-rea« 
dineſs to communicate to every-one, as 
he fears, the evils you have ſuffered; 
which he thinks will expoſe you doth. 
But had you not revealed them to Lady 
Betty, you had not had ſo warm a friend; 
ſince it is owing to two.Jetters you wrote 
to her, that all this good, as I hope it 
will prove, was brought about. But! 
adviſe you to be more ſparing in expol- 
ing what is paſt, whether you have 
thoughts of accepting him or not: for 
what, my dear, can that avail now, but 
to give a handle to vile wretches to tri- 
umph over your friends; ſince every» 
one will not know how much to your 
honour,your very ſufferings have been? 

Your melancholy letter brought by 


— 


Rogers, with his account of your in- 
185 differen 


different health, confirmed to him by 
the woman of the houſe, as well as by 
your looks, and by your faintneſs while 
you talked with him, would have given 
me inexpreſſible affliction, had I not 
been cheered by this agreeable viſit from 
the young ladies, I hope you will be 
equally ſo on my imparting the ſubject 
of it to you. 

Indeed, my dear, you muſt not heſi- 
tate. You muſt oblige them, The alli- 
ance is ſplendid and honourable. Very 
few will know any-thing of his brutal 
baſeneſs to you. All muſt end, in a 
little while, in a general reconciliation, 
andyou will be able to reſume yourcourſe 
of doing the good to every deſerving ob- 
ject, which procured you bleſſings where- 
ever you ſet your foot. 

lam concerned to find, that your fa- 
ther's inhuman curle affects you ſo much 
as it does. Yet you are + noble creature, 
to put it, as you put it hope you are 
indeed more ſolicitous to get it revoked 
for their ſakes than for your own. Iris 
for them to be penitent, who hurried 
you into evils you could not well avoid. 
You are api to judge by the unhappy 
event, rather than upon the true merits 
of your caſe. Upon my honour, I think 


| 


you taultleſs in almoſt every ſtep you - 


have teker, What has not that vilely 
inſolent and ambiticus, yet ſtupid, bro- 
ther of yours to anſwer for?—That ſpite- 
tu! thing your ſiſter too! . 

But come, ſince what is paſt cannot 
be helped, iet us look forward. You 
have now happy proſpects opening to 
you: a "Tow, +4 already noble, prepared 
to receive and embrace you with open 
arms, and joytvi heart; and who, by 
their love to you, will teach another 
family (who know not what an excel- 
lence they have confederated to perſe- 
cute) how to value you. Your prudence, 
your piety, will crown all. You will 
reclaim a wretch, that for an hundred 
ſakes more than for his own, one would 
wiſh to be reclanned, 

Like a traveller, who has been put 
out of his way, by the overflowing of 
lome rapid ſtream, you have only had 
the fore right path you were in over- 
whelmed. A few miles about, a day 
or two oaly loſt, as I may ſay, and you 


are in a way to recover it; and, by 


quickening your ſpeed, will get up the 
luſt time. The hurry upon your ſpirits, 
mean time, will be all your inconveni— 
ence; for it was not your tault you were 
ſtopped in your progre!s. * 

Think of this, my dear ; and improve 


"pon the allegory, as you know how, It 
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you can, without impeding your pro- 
grels, be the means of allwaging the 
inundation, of bounding the waters 


within their natural channel, and there- 


by of recovering the overwhelmed path 
for the ſake of future paſſengers who 
travel the ſame way, what a. merit will 
yours be! 

L {hall impatiently expect your next 
letter. The young ladies propoſed, 
that you ſhould put yourſelf, if in town, 
or near it, into the Reading ſtage coach, 


which inns ſorgewhere in Fleet Street: 


and it you give notice of the day, you will 
be met on the road, and that pretty early 
in your journey, by ſome of both ſexes ; 
one of whom you won't be ſorry to fee. 
Mr. - Hickman ſhall attend you at 
Slough; and Lady Betty herſelf, and one 
of the Miſs Montagues, with proper 
equipages, will be at Reading to receive 
you; and carry vou directly to the ſeat 
of the former: for I have expreſsly ſti- 
pulated, that the wretch himſelt ſhall 
not come into your preſence till your 
nuptials are to be fulenminized, unleſs 
you give leave. | h 
Adien, my deareſt friend. Be hap- 
pv: and hundreds will then be happy 
of conſequence. Inexpreſſibly fo, I am 
ſure, will then be your ever-offeonate 
5 ANNA How. 


LETTER H. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLAKISSA 
HARLOWE. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 16. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, | : 

HY chould you permit a mind fo 

much devoted to your fervice, 

to labour under ſuch an impatience as 
you muſt know 1t would labour under, 
for want of an anſwer to a letter of ſuch 
conſequence to you, and therefore to 
me, as was mine of Thurſday night ?— 
Rogers told me on Thurſday, you were 


ſo ill; your letter ſent by him was fo 


melancholy !—Yet you muſt. be ill in- 
deed, if you could not write ſomething 
to ſuch a letter; were it but a line, to 
ſay you would write as ſoon as you 
could. Sure you have received it. J he 
maſter of your neareſt poſt-office will 
pawn his reputation that it went ſafe ; 
I gave him particular charge of it. 
God ſend me good news of your 
health, of your ability to write; and 
then I will chide. you—Indeed I will 
as 1 rtever yet did chide you. 
I ſuppoſe your excuſe will be, that the 
ſubject required conſideration - Lord 
my dear, ſo it might; but you have ſo 
| right 


. - 
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right a mind, and the matter in queſ- 
tion is ſo obvious, that you could not 
want half an hour to determine—1 hen 
you intended, probably, to wait Col- 
Iins's call for your letter as on tv-mor- 
Tow !—Suppole—Miſs!—(indeed I am 
angry with you !—ſuppole) ſomething 
were to happen, as it did on Friday, 
that he ſhould not be able to go to town 
to-morrow ?— How, child, could you 
ſerve me ſo I know rot how to leave 
off ſcolding you! _ 

© Dear, honeſt Collins, make haſte :' 
he will; he will. He ſets out, and tra- 
vels all night : for I have told him, that 
the deareſt friend I have in the world 


has it in her own choice to be happy, 


and to make me ſo; and that the letter 
he will bring from her, will aſſure it 
to me. : 

I have ordered him to go directly 
(withou' ſtopping at the Saracen's Head 
Inn) to you at your lodgings. Matters 
are now in ſo good a way, that he ſately 
may. 

Vour expected letter is ready written, 
I hope: it it be not, he will call for it 
at your hour. 

You can't be fo happy as you deſerve 


to be: but I doubt not that you will be 


as happy as you can; that is, that yeu 
will chuſe to put yourſelf inſtantly into 


Lady Betty's protection. If you would 


not have the wretch tor your own ſake; 
have him vou muſt, for ine, for your 
family's, for your khonour*s ſake ! — Dear, 
honeſt Collins, make haſte! make haſte 
and relieve the impatient heart of my 
beloved's ever-faithful ever-affeionate, 

| ANNA HOWE. 


LETTER Lal 


M1$SS HOWE, TO Miss CHARLOTTE 
: "| MONTAGUE, 


* 


TUESDAY MORN. JULY 18. 
MADAM, 

Take the liberty to write to you, by 

this ſpecial meſſenger. In the phren- 


2y Of my foul I write to you, to demand 


of you, and of 'any of yonr family who 
can tell, news gt my beloved friend; 
who, I doubt, has been ſpirited away 
by the baſe arts of one of the blackeſt— 
O help me to a name bad enough to call 
him by! Her piety is proof againſt ſelt- 
attempts. It muſt, it muſt be he, the 
only wretch, who could injure ſuch an 
innocent; and nou —who knows what 
he has done with her! | 
It I have patience, I will give you 
the occalion of this diſtracted vehe- 
mence. | | 


* 
* 


wrote to her the very moment you 
and your liſter left me. But being un. 
able to procure à ſpecial meſſenger, a; 
I intended, was forced to ſend by the 
poſt. 1 urged her [You know I pro. 
miſed that I would: I urged her} with 
earneſtneſs, to comply with the defires 
of all your famity. Having no anſwer, 
I wrote again on Sunday night; and 
ſent it by a particular hand, who travel. 
led all night; chiding her for keeping 
a heart ſo impatient as mine in ſuch 
cruel ſuſpence, upon a matter of ſo much 
importance to her; and therefore to 
me. And very angry 1 was with her 
in my mind. 

But, judge my aſtoniſhment, my dif. 
traction, when lat night, the meſlen. 
ger, returning poſt-haſte, brought me 
word, that ſhe had not been heard of 
ſince Friday morning ! And that a let- 
ter lay for her at her lodgings, which 
came by the poſt ; and mult be mine! 

She went out about ſix that morning; 
only intending, as they believe, to go 


to morning prayers at Covent-Garden 


church, juſt by her lodgings, as the 
had done divers times before—Went on 
foot Left word the thould be back in 
an hour—Very poorly in health! 

Lord have mercy upon me! What 


ſhall I do!—I was a diſtracted creature 


all laſt night! 

O Madam! You, know not how 1 
love her My own foul is not dearer 
to me than my Clariiſa Harlowe !—Nay, 
the is my ſoul—For 1 now have none 
Only- a miſerable one, however—For 
ſhe was the joy, the ſtay, the prop of 
my lite. Never woman loved woman 
as we love one another. It is impoſſi- 
ble to tell you half her excellences. It 
was my glory and my pride, that I was 
capable of ſo tervent a love of ſo pure 
and mutchleſs a creature—But now— 
Who knows, » hether the dear injured 
has not all her woes, her undeſerved 
woes, completed in death; or is not re- 


ſcrved for a worle fate — This I leave 


to your ehquiry—For—your—{ hall ! 


call the man=—your ?] relation 1 un- 


derſtand is ſtill with you. 

Surely, my gocd ladies, you were 
well authorized in the propoſals you 
made in preſence of my mother! Sure- 
ly he dare not abuſe your confidence, 
and the confidence of your noble rela- 
tions! I make no apology for giving 
you this trouble, nor for deſiring you to 
favour with a line by this meſſenger 
our almoſt diſtracted 
152 1 ANNA How. 
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LETTER LXII. 


MR, Loy ELAC E, TO JOHN BELFPORD, - 


ESQ, 

M. HALLy SAT. NIGHT, JUNE 15, 
LL undone, undone by Jupiter! 
A Zonnds, Jack, what ſhall I do 
now! A curſe upon all my plots and 
contrivances - Hut I have it In the 

very heart and foul of me, I have it! 
Thou toldeſt me, that my puniſhments 
were but beginning—Canſt thou, O ta- 
tal prognoſticator! canſt thou tell me, 

where they will end? 

Thy aſſiſtance I beſpeak. The mo- 


ment thou receiveſt this, I beſpeak thy 


aſſiſtance. This meſſenger rides for life 
and death—And I hope he'll find you at 
your town-lodgings; if he meet not 
with you at Edgware; where, being 
Sunday, he will call firſt. 

This curſed, curſed woman, on Fri- 
day diſpatched man and horſe with the 
joyful news, (as ſhe thought it would 
be to me) in an exulting letter from 
Sally Martin, that ſhe had found out 
my angel as on Wedneſday laſt ; and on 
Friday morning, after ſhe had been at 
prayers at Covent Garden church— 
praying. tor my reformation perhaps— 
got her arreſted by two ſheriff's officers, 
as ſhe was returning to her lodgings, 
who (villains ) put her into a chair they 

had in readineſs, and carried her to one 
of the curſed fellow's houſes. | 

She has arrefted her for 1501. pre- 
tendedly Aut for board and lodging: a 
ſum (beſides the low villainy of the pro- 
ceeding) which the dear foul could not 

offibly raiſe : all. her cloaths and ef- 

ects, except what ſhe had on and with 
her when ſhe went away, being at the 
old devil's. ; 
And here, for an agoravation, has 
the dear creature lain already two days; 
fur I muſt be gallanting my two aunts 
and my two couſins, and giving Lord 
M. an airing after his lying-in— Pox 
upon the whole family of us! And re- 
turned not till within this hour : and 
now returned to my diſtraction, on re- 
ceiving the curſed tidings, and the ex- 
ult ne leiter. | 

Haſten, haſten, dear Jack; for the 
love of God, haſten to the injured char- 
mer! My heart bleeds for her—She de- 
ſerved not this I dare not ftir. It 
will be thought done by my contrivance 
—And if I am abſent from this place, 
| that will confirm the ſuſpicion. 

Damnation ſeize quick this accurſed 
woman !—Yet ſhe thinks ſhe has made 
no ſmall merit with me. Unhappy, 


| 


_— 


— 


— 


thrice unhappy circumſtance !—At a 
time too, when better proſpects were 


opening tor the ſweet creature! 


Haſten to her!—Clear me of this 
curſed job. Moſt fincerely, by all that's 


ſacred, 1 ſwear you may !— Yet have 


I been ſuch a villainous plotter, that 
the charming ſufterer will hardly be- 
lie ve it: although the proceeding be ſo 
dirtily low. | 

Set her free the moment you ſee her: 
without conditioning, free !—On your 
knees, for me, beg her pardon: and 
allure her, that, wherever ſhe goes, 1 
will not moleft her: no, nor come near 
her withont her leave: and be ſure al- 
low not any of the d:imned crew to go 
near her—Only let her perniit zou to 
receive her commands from time to 
time. You have always been her friend 
and advocate. What would I new give, 
had I permitted you to have been a fuc- 
ceſsful one 

Let her have all her cloaths and ef- 
fects ſent her inſtantly, as a ſmall proof 
of my. ſincerity. And force upon the 
dear creature, who muſt be moneylels, 
what ſums you can get her to take. Let 
me know how ſhe has been treated, If 
ronghly, woe he to the guilty! 

Take thv watch in thy hand, after 
thou haft freed her, and damn the 
whole brood, dragon and ferpents, by 
the hour, till thowrt tired; and telt 
them, I bid thee do ſo for their curled 
ofticiouſnels. 1 8 

They had nothing to do when they 
had found her, but to wait my orders 


how to proceed. 


The great devil fly away with them 
all, one by one, through the roof of 
their own curſed houſe, and daſh them 
to pieces againſt the tops of chimneys as 
he flies; and let the leffer devils col- 
lect their ſcattered (craps, and bag them 
up, in order to put them together again 
in their allotted place, in the element 
of fire, with cements of molten lead. 
Aline] a line! A kingdom for a line 
with tolerable news, the firſt moment 


thou canſt write — This fellow waits to 


bring it. 


LETFER LXII. 


Miss CHARLOTTE MoxTAcur, TO 
Miss HOWE. 


M. HALL, TUESDAY AT TERNO ON. 
DEAR MISS not, 5 
8 letter has infinitely diſturbed 
us all. | 
This wretched man has been half diſ- 


tracted ever ſince Saturday night. 


4 W- 
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We knew not what ailed him, till 
vour letter was brought. | 

Vile wretch, as he is, he is however 
innogent of this new evil. x 

Indeed he is, he muſt be; as I ſhall 
more at large acquaint you. 

But will not now detain your meſſen- 

ger. | | | 
Only to ſatisfy your juſt impatience, 
by telling you, that the dear young lady 
is ſafe, and, we hope, well. 

A horrid miſtake of his general or- 
ders has ſubjected her to the terror aud 
diſgrace, of an arreſt. | 

Poor dear Miſs Harlowe !—Her ſuf- 
ferings have endeared her to us, almoſt 
as much as her excellences can have en- 
deared her to you. 

Bur ſhe muſt now be quite at liberty. 
| Ke has been a diſtracted man, ever 
fince the news was brought him; and 
we knew not what ailed him. 

But that J ſaid before. 

My Lord w. my Lady Sarah Sadleir, 
and my Lady Petty Lawrance, will all 
write to you this very afternoon. 

And ſo will the wretch himſelf. 

And ſend it by a ſervant of their 
ewn, not to detain yours.“ ; 

I know not what 1 write. 

But you jthall have all the particulars, 
juſt, and true, and fair, from, dear 
Madam, your moſt faithful-and obedient ſer- 
rant, CH. MONTAGUE. 


LETTER LXIV. 
M1SS MONTAGUE, TO Miss HOWE, 


M. HALL, JULY 18. 
DEAR MADAM, 
N purſuance of my promiſe, I will 


minutely inform you of every-thing 


we know, relating to this ſhocking 
tranſaction. 

When we returned from you on 
Thurſday night, and made our report 
of the kind reception both we and our 
meſfuge met with, in that you had been 
ſo good as to promiſe to ule your inte- 


reſt with your dear friend; it put us all 


into ſuch good humour with one ano— 
ther, and with my couſin Lovelace, that 
we reſolved upon a little tour of two 
days, the Friday and Saturday, in order 


to give an airing to my lord, and Lady 


Sarah; both having been long con- 
fined, one by ilInefs, the other by me- 
lancholy. My lord, Lady Sarah, Lady 
Betty, and myſelf, were in the &oach; 
and ail our talk was of dear Miſs Har- 
lowe, and of our future happineſs with 
her. Mr. Lovelace and my fiſter (who 
is his favourite, as he is hers) were in 


| 


N — G ͤ6ĩé— — 
his phaeton: and whenever we joined 
company, that was ſtill the ſubject. 

As to him, never man praiſed wo. 
man, as he did her: never man gave 
greater hopes, and made better refoln. 
tions. He is none of thoſe that are 
governed by intereſt. He is too proud 
for that. But moft ſincerely delighted 
was he in talking of her; and of his 
hopes of her returning favour, He ſaid, 
however, more than once, that he fear. 
ed the would not forgive him; for, from 
his heart, he muſt ſay, he deſerved not 
her forgiveneſs: and often and often, 
that there was not ſuch a woman in the 
world: | 

This I mention to ſhew you, Madam, 
that he could not at this time be privy 
to ſuch a barbarous and diſgraceful 
treatment of her. i 7 

We returned not till Saturday night, 
all in as good humour with one another 
as we went out. We never had ſuch 
pleaſure in his company before. If he 
would be good, and as he ought to be, 
no man would be better beloved by re- 
lations than he. But never was there a 


greater alteration in man when he came 


home, and received a letter from a 
melſenger, who, i ſeems, had been 
Aattering himfelf in hopes of a.reward, 
and had been waiting for his return from 
the night before. In fach a fury !—The 
man fared but badly. He inſtantly 
ſhut himſelf up to write, and ordered 
man and horſe to be ready to fet out 
before day-light the next morning, to 
carry the letter to a friend in London. 

He would not fee us all that night; 
neither breakfaſt nor dine with us next 
day. He ought, he ſaid, never to fee 
light; and bid my fiſter, whom he 


called an innocent, (and who was very 


deſirous to know the occaſion of all this) 
ſhun him: ſaying, He was a wretch, 
and made ſo by his own inventions, and 
the conſequences of them. 

None of us could get out of him what 
ſo diſturbed him. We ſhould too ſoon 
hear, he ſaid, to the utter diflipation of 
all 4zs hopes, and of all ours. 

We could eaſily ſuppoſe, that all was 
not right with regard to the worthy 
young lady and him. 

He was out each day; and ſaid he 
wanted to run away from himſelf. 


Late on Monday night he received 2 


letter from Mr. Belford, his moſt fa- 
voured friend, by his own meſſenger; 
who care back in a foam, man 2 

horſe. Whatever were the contents, he 
was not eaſier, but like a madman ra- 
ther. but ſtill would not let us 2 
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the occaſion. But to my ſiſter he ſaid, 
© Nobody, my dear Patſey, who can 


think but of half the plagues that pur- 


«ſue an intriguing ſpirit, would ever 
quit the fore-right path.” 

- He was out, when your meſſenger 
came: but fooncame in; and badenough 
was his reception from us all. And he 
laid, that his own torments were greater 
tian ours, than Mifs Harlowe's, or 
yours, Madam, all put together. He 
would ſee your letter. He always car- 
ries every-thing before him: and ſaid, 
when he had read it, that he thanked 


God, he was not ſuch a villain, as you, - 


with too great an appearance of reaſon, 
thonght him. 
Thus then he owned the matter to be. 
He had left general directions to the 
people of the lodgings the dear lady 
went from, to find out where ſhe was 
cone to, if poſſible, that he might have 
an opportunity to importune her to be 
his, before their difference was publick. 
The wicked people (officzous at leaſt, if 


not wicked) diſcovered where ſhe was | 


on Wedneſday ; and, for fear the ſhould 
remove before they could have his or- 
ders, they put her under a gentle re- 
ſraint, as they call it; and difpatched 
away a meſſenger to acquaint him with 
it; and to take his orders. 

This meſſenger arrived on Friday af- 
ternoon ; and ſtaid here till we returned 
on Saturday night :—and when he read 
the letter he bronght—l have told you, 
Madam, what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and 
which he diſpatched away ſo early on 
Funday morning, was to conjure his 
friend Mr. Beltord, on receipt of it, 
to fly to the lady, and ſet her free; and 
toorder all her things to be ſent to her; 
and to clear him of fo black and villarnous 
a fact, as he juſtly called it. 

And by this time he doubts not that 
all is happily over; and the beloved of 
his ſoul (as he calls her at every word) 
in an eaſier and happier way than ſhe 
was before the horrid fact. And now 
he owns, that the reaſon why Mr. Bel- 
ford's letter ſet him into ftronger ra- 
vings, was becauſe of his keeping him 
wiltully (and on purpoſe to torment 
him) in ſuſpence; and refecting very 
heavily upon him; (for Mr. Belford, 
he ſays, was ever the lady's friend and 
advocate) and only mentioning, that.he 
had waited upon her; referring to his 
next for further particulars; which 
Mr. Beltord could have told him at the 
time. | 


No. 56, 


— 


He declares, and we can vouch for 


him, that he has been, ever ſince laſt 


Saturday night, the moſt miſerable of 
men. 

He forbore going up himſelf, that it 
might not be imagined he was guilty of 
ſo black a contrivance; and that he 
went up to complete any baſe views in 
conſequence of it. 

Believe us all, dear Miſs Howe, un- 
der the deepeſt concern at this unhappy 
accident; which will, we fear, exaſ- 
perare the charming ſutferer; not too 
much for the occaſion, but too much for 
our hopes, 

O what wretches are theſe free-living 
men, who love to tread in intricate 
paths; and, when once they err, know 
not how far out of the way their head- 
ſtrong courſe may lead them! 

My tiiter: joins her thapks with mine 
to your good mother and felt, for the 
favours you heaped upon us laſt Thurſ- 
day. We beſeech your continued inte- 
reſt as to the ſubject of our viſit. It 
ſhall be all our ſtudies to oblige and re- 
compenſe the dear lady to the utmoſt of 
our power, for what ſhe has ſuffered 


from the unhappy man. | 


We are, dear Madam, your obliged 
and faithful ſervants, 8 


CHARLOTTE 
Manrna | MonTacvs, 


DAR MISS HOWE, 

W. join in the above requeſt et 
© Miſs Charlotte and Miſs Patty Mon- 
tague, for your favour and intereſt ; 
being convinced, that the accident 
* was an accident; and no plot or eon- 
trivance of a wretch too full of them. 
We are, Madam, your moſt obedient 
humble [ervants, 

NM 


SARAH SA DLEIR. 
© ELIZ. LAWRANCE.“ 


© DEAR MISS HOWT, 

© AFTER what is written above, by 
© names and characters of ſuch unqueſ- 
© tionable honour, I might have been 
© excuſed ſigning a name almoſt as hate- 
© ful to myteif, as I KNOW it is to 
you. But the above will have it fo. 
Since therefore I muſt write, it ſhall be 
* the truth; which is, that, if I may 
© be once more admitted to pay my duty 
to the moſt deſerving and moſt inju- 


red of her ſex, I will be content to 


do it with a halter about my neck; 
© and, attended by a parſon on my 


| 3 and the hangman on my 


4 left, 


— —— — 
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© left, be doomed, at her will, either 
© to the church or the gallows. Your 
* moft kumble ſervant, | | 

* ROBERT LOVELACE. 
* TVESDAY, JULY 18.” ; 


LETTER IXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| Lack, ESQ. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 16: 

IV VAT a curſed piece of work halt 

thou made of it, with the moſt 

excellent of women! Thou mayeſt be 

in earneſt; or in jeſt, as thou wilt ; but 

the poor lady will not be long either thy 
ſport, or the ſport of fortune! 

I will give thee an account of a ſcene 
that wants but her affecting pen to re- 
preſent it juſtly; and it would wring. 
all the black hlood out of thy callous 
—_—— | 

Thou, only, who art the author of 
her calamities, ſhouldſt have attended 
her in her priſon. I am unequal to 
ſuch a taſk : nor know 1 any other man 
but would. 

This laſt act, however unintended by 
thee, yet a conſequence of thy general 
orders, and too likely to be thought a- 
greeable to thee, by thuſe who know 
thy other villanies by her, has finiſhed 
thy barbarous work: And J adviſe thee 
to trumpet torth every-where, how 
much-in earneſt thou art to marry her, 

whether true or not. 

Thou mayeſt ſafely do it. She will 
not live to put thee to the trial; and it 
will a little palliate for thy enormous 
uſage of her, and be a means to make 
mankind, who know not what I know 
of the matter, herd a little longer with 
thee, and lorbear to hunt thee to thy 
fellow-ſavages in the Lybian wilds and 
deſarts. | 

Your mellenger found me at Edy- 
ware, expecting to dinner with me fe- 
veral friends, vw hom 1 had invited three 
days before, 1 ſent apologies to them, 
as in a Caſe of life and death; and 
ſpeeded to town to the wicked woman's : 
for how knew 1 but ſhocking attempts 
might be made upon her by the curſed 
wretches : perhaps by your connivance, 
in order to mortify her into your mea- 
ſures ? 

Little knows the publick what villanies 
are committed by vile wre!ches, in thi fe abo- 
minable houſes, upon innocent creatures 
drawn into their ſnares. 

Finding the lady not there, I poſted 
away to the officer's, although Sally 
eold me, that ſhe had but juſt come 


4 


from thence; and that. ſhe had refuſed 
to ſee her, or (as ſhe ſent down word) 
any-body elle; being reſolved to haye 
the remainder of that Sunday to herſelf, 
as it might, perhaps, be the laſt ſhe 
ſhould ever ſee. : 

I had the fame thing told me, when 1. 
got thither. | | 

I ſent up to let her know, that I came 
with a commilſlion to ſet her at liberty, 
I was atraid of ſending up the name of 
a man known to be your friend. She 
abſolutely refuſed to fee any man, how. 
ever, for that day, or to an{wer further 
to any thing ſaid from me. | 

Having therefore informed myſelf of 
all that the officer, and his wife, and 
ſervant, could acquaint me with, as 
well in relation to the horrid arreſt, as 
to her behaviour and the women's to 
her; and her ill-ſtate of health; LI went 
back to Sinclair's, as 1 will ſtill call 
her, and heard the three women's ſtory ; 
from all which, I am enabled 10 give 
you the following ſhocking particulars ; 
which may ſerve till I can fee the un. 
happy lady herſelt to-morrow, if then 
I gain admittance to her. You will 
find, that I have been very minute ia 
my enquiries. 

Your villaia it was that ſet the poor 
lady, and had the impudence to appear, 
and abet the ſheritt's officers in the 
curſed tranſaction. He thought, ne 
duubt, that he was doing the moſt ac- 
ceptable ſervice to his bleſſed maſter, 
They had got a chair; the head read 
up, as ſoon as ſervice was over, And 
as ſhe came out of the church, at the 
door fronting Bedford Street, the offi- 
cers, ſtepping to her, whiſpered, that 
they had an action againſt her. 

She was terrified, trembled, and turn- 
ed pale. | 

Action!“ ſaid ſhe, What is that! 


„l have committed no bad action 


Lord bleſs me!—Men, what meas. 
you?! 

That you are our priſoner, Ma- 
dam?“ 

* Priſoner, Sirs —W hat—How—Why 
What have I done ?? 

© You mult go with us. Be pleaſed, 
« Madam, to ſtep into this chair.” 

„With you /—With men {—Muſt go 
with men I am not uſed to go with 
range men {—Indeed you mult excuſe 
"20 7 

We can't excuſe you: we are ſhe- 
«© rift's officers. We have a writ againſt 
* you, You muſt go with us, and you 
© thaill know at whoſe ſuit.“ 


« Suit!" ſai ming innocent; 
Suit!” ſaid the charming 1 1 don't 


> ws 


« | don't know what you mean. Pray, 
« men, don't lay hands upon me; — 


they offering to put her into the chair,) 
| py [ am — uſed to be thus treated—1 


have done nothing to deſerve it.“ 

She then ſpied thy villain—* O thou 
« wretch !'—ſaid ſhe, where is thy vile 
« maſter ?—Am I again to be rs pri- 
' foner ?—telp, good people!“ 

A crowd had before begun to gather. 
My maſter is in the country, Ma- 
dam, many miles off, If you pleaſe 
© to go with theſe men, they will treat 

* you civilly.? . 

he people were moſt of them ſtruck 
with compaſſion. * A fine young crea- 
ure! — A thouſand pities!'—cried 
ſome, While ſome few threw out vile 
2d ſhocking reflections! But a gentle- 
wan interpoſed, and demanded to fee 
ine fellows authority. | 

They ſhewed it.—* Is your name 
« Ciariffa Harlowe, Madam!“ faid he. 

© Yes, ves, indeed! ready to ſinx 
© mv name was Clariſſa Harlowe:— 


hut it is now Vretchedneſs Lord 


be merciful to me, what is to come 


(next !:“ 


vou muſt go with theſe men, Ma- 
© dam,” {aid the gentleman : they have 
© authority for what they do.“ 

He pitied her, and retired. : 
Indeed you muſt,“ ſaid one chair- 
man. i | 
' ©* Indeed you muſt,” ſaid the other. 

Can nobody, joined in another 
gentleman, * be applied to, who wili 
© ſee that ſo fine a creature is not ill- 
" uſed ?? | | 

The villain anſwered, Orders were 


' given particularly for that: She had 


rich relations. She need but afk and 
have. She would only be carried to the 
officer's houſe, till matters could be 
made up. The people the had lodged 
with, loved her: but ſhe had left her 
lodgings privately. 

! had the thoſe tricks already! 
cried one or two. 

She heard not this—But aid“ Well, 
if I muſt go, I muſt—l1 cannot reſiſt 
But I will not be carried to the wo- 
man's! will rather die at your feet, 


(than be carried to the woman's.” 


You won't be carried there, Ma- 
dam, ' cried thy fellow. 

„Only to my houſe, . Madam,” ſaid 
one of the officers. 

Where is that Y 

In High Holborn, Madam.“ 

I know not where High Holborn 
is: but any-where, except to the 


. woman's, -But am I to go with men 
' only ! 
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Looking about her, and ſeeing the 
three paſſages, to wit, that leading to 
Henrietta Street, that to King Street, 
and the fore-right one, to Bedford Street, 
crouded, ſhe ſtarted—* Any-where— 
* Any-where,” ſaid ſhe, but to the 
* woman's '-—And ſtepping into the 
chair, threw herſelf on - 1 ſeat, in the 
utmolt diſtreſs and confufion—* Carry 
* me—carry me out of ſight Cover me 
Cover me up for ever! were her 
words. 

Thy villain drew the curtain: ſhe had 
not power : and they went away with 
her through a vaſt crowd of people. 

Here I muſt reſt. I canwrite no more 
at preſent, Only, Lovelace, remember, 
All this was to a Clariſſal 


THE unhappy lady fainted away when 
ſhe was taken out of the chair at the offi= 
cer's houſe, 

Several people followed the chair to 
the very houle, which is in a wretched 
court. Sally was there; and ſatisfied 
ſome of the enquirers, that the young 
gentlewoman would beexceedingly well 
uſed: and they ſoon diſperſed. | 

Dorcas was alſo there; but came not 
in her light. Sally, as a favour, offered 
to carry her to her former lodgings; 
but ſhe declared, that they ſhould carry 
her thither a corpſe, if they did. 

Very gentle uſage the women boaſt of: 
ſo would a vulture, could it ſpeak, with 
the entrails of it's prey upon it's rapa- 
cious talons. Of this you'll judge from 
what L have to recite. 

She aſked, What was meant by this 
uſage of her:“ People told me,” ſaid 
the, „that I muſt go with the men: 
* that they had authority to take me; 
% I ſubmitted. But now, what is to 
© be the end of this diſgraceful vio- 
C lence ?? : 

© the end,” ſaid the vile Sally Martin, 
„is, tor honeſt people to come at their 
© Own, 

© Bleſs me! have I taken away any- 
© thing that belongs to thuſe who have 
obtained this power over me I have 
* left very valuable things behind me; 
© but have taken nothing away that is 
© not my own.“ * . 

* And who do you think, Miſs Her- 
© lowe ;—tor I underſtand,* ſaid the 
curſed creature, you are not mar- 
© ried ho do you think is to pay for 
© your board and your lodgings - ſuch 
* handſome lodgings !—for ſo long a 
© time as you were at Mrs. Sinclair's 2? 

Lord have mercy upon me f— Miſs 


' Martin !( think you are Miſs Mare 
s G2 tin.) 


, 7˙‚— — ; 
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tin.) — And is this the cauſe of ſuch a 
« diſgracetul inſult upon me in the open 
« ſtreets ?? £ 
And cauſe enough, / Harlowe,” 
(fond of gratifying her jealous revenge, 
by calling her Miſs) One hundred 
© and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no 
© {mall ſum to loſe—And by a young 


© creature who would have bilked her 


lodgings 

© You amaze me, Mils Martin !— 
© What language do you talk in ?—B1k 
© my lodgings /— What is that ?' 

She ſtood aſtoniſhed, and ſilent for a 
ſew moments. x 

But recovering herſelf, and turning 
from her to the window, ſhe wrung her 
hands, [The curſed Sally ſhewed me 


'how!] and lifting them up—* Au, 


* Lovelace—Now indeed do | think | 
© ought to forgive thee l But who ſhall 
« forgive Clarifla Harlowe !—O my fif- 
© ter —0 my brother — Tender mercies 
« were your cruelties to this 

After a pauſe, her handkerchief dry- 
ing up her falling tears, ſhe turned to 
Sally: Now have I nothing to do but 
* acquieſce—Only let me fay, That it 
* this aunt of yours, this Mrs. Sinclair, 
© or this man, this Mr. Lovelace, come 
near me—or if I am carried to the 
© horrid houſe—{( for that 1 ſuppoſe, is 


© the delign of this new outrage)—God 


© be merciful to the poor Claritſi Har- 
* Jowe !—Look to the confequence! 


Lo k, 1 charge you, to the conſe- 


* quence !? 

The vile wretch told her, It was not 
deſigned to carry her any-whither againſt 
her will: but, if it were, they ſhould 
take care not to be frighted again by a 
penkmfe. 

She caſt up her eyes to Heaven, and 
was filent—And went to the farthe(t 
corner of the room, and, fitting down, 


- threw her hanakerchiet over her tace. 


Sally aſked her ſeveral queſtions ; but 
not anſwering her, ſhe told her, ſhe 


would wait upon her by-and-by, when 


ſhe had found her ſpeech. 

She ordered the people to preſs her to 
eat and drink. She muſt be faſting 
« Nothing but her prayers and tears, 
© poor thing !'—were the mercileſs de- 
vil's words, as ſhe owned to me.—Doit 
think 1 did not curſe her ? 

She went away; and, after her own 
dinner, returned. | 

The unhappy lady, by this devil's 
account of lier, then ſeemed either mor- 
tifie A into meekneſs, or to have made a 
reſolution not to be provoked by the 
inſulis of this curſed creature, 


— — 
Sally enquired, in her preſence, whe. 
ther ſhe had eat or drank any-thing: 
and being told by the woman, that the 
could not prevail upon her to taſte 4 
morſel, or drink a drop, ſhe ſaid, * This 
* is wrong, A/ Harlowe Very wrong! 
* —Your religion, 1 think, ſhould teach 
* you, that ſtarving yourſelf is ſelf. 
© murder,” | 
She anſwered not. 

The wretch'owned, ſhe was reſolved 
to make her ſpeak. 

She aſked, if Mabell ſhould attend 
her, till it were ſeen what her friends 
would do for her, in diſcharge of the 
debt —“ Mabell,” ſaid ſhe, has not yet 
earned the cloaths you were ſo good as 
to give her. 

* Am I not worthy an anſwer, Mi; 
© Harlowe?" 

would anſwer yon,' (faid the ſweet 
ſufferer, without any emotion) if ! 
knew how.“ 

have ordered pen, ink, and paper, 
to be brought you, / Harlowe, 
There they are. I know you love 
writing. You may write to whom yon 
© pleaſe. Your friend, Miſs Howe, will 
expect to hear from you.“ 

I have no friend,“ ſaid ſhe. I de. 
© ſerve none.“ 

Roland, for that's the officer's name, 
told her, She had friends enow to paythe 
debt, it ſhe would write. 

She would trouble nobody—fhe had 
no friends—was all they could get from 
her, while Sally ſtaid : but yet ſpoken 
with a patience of ſpirit, as if ſhe en- 
joyed her griefs. 

The inſolent creature went away, or- 
de rina them, in the lady's hearing, to be 
very civil to her, and to let her want tor 
nothing. Now had ſhe, ſhe owned, the 
triumph of her heart over this haughty. 
beauty, who kept them all at ſuch dil- 
tance 1n their own houſe! 

lat thinkeft thou, Lovelace, of this! 
— This wretch's triumph was over 4 Ca- 
riſa | 
About ſix in the evening, Rowland's 
wife preſſed her to drink tea. She aid, 
ſhe had rather have a glaſs of water ; for 
her tongue was ready to cleave to the 
roof of her mouth. 

The woman brought her a glaſs, and 
ſome bread and butter. She tried to 
taſte the latter; but could not ſwallow 
it: but eagerly drank the water; lift- 
ing up her eyes in thankfulneſs for 
that ! 

The divine Clariſſa, Lovelace—reduced ts 
rejoice for @ cup of cold water {—By m 


| reduced! 1 


—— — 
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About nine o'clock the aſked, if any- | 
body were to be her bedtellow. 

Their maid, if ſhe pleaſed ; or, as ſhe 
was ſo weak and ill, the girl ſhould fit up 
with her, if the choſe the ſhould. 

She choſe to be alone both night and 
day, the ſaid. But might ſhe not be 
truſted with the keys of the room where 
the was to lie down; for the thould not 
put off her cloaths ! 

That, they told her, could not be. 

She was afraid not, ſhe ſaid, —But 
indeed the would not get away if ſhe 
could. | 

They told me, that they had but one 
bed, belides that they lay in themſelves, 
{which they would fain have had her 
accept of) and beſides tat their maid 
lay in, in a garret, which they called a 
hole of a garret : and that zhat one bed 
was the priſoner's bed; which they 
made ſeveral apologies to me about. 1 
ſuppo'e it is thocking enough. 

But the lady would not ie in theirs. 
Was ſhe not a priſoner ? the ſfaid—Let 
her have the priſoners room. 

Yet they owned that ſhe ſtarted, when 
the was conducted thither. But reco- 
vering herfelf, Very well,” ſaid ſhe— 
' Why ſhould not all be of a piece ?— 
Wu ſhould not my wreichednels be 
complete!“ | 

She ound fault that all the faſtenings 
were on the vuthide, and none within; 
and fad, She coul1 nor truſt herſelt in 
a room, where others could come in at 
their pleaſure, and ſhe not go out. She 
had not been ad to it!!! 

Dar, dear foul !—My tears flow as J 
write 1—[ndeed, Lovelace, ſhe had not been 
1% to ſuch treatment. 

They allured her,*that it was as much 
their amy to protect her from other per- 
tons inſults, as from eſcaping herſelf. 

Then they were people of more ho- 
our, ſhe laid, than the had been of late 
uled to. | | 

She aſked, It they knew Mr. Love- 
)ace ? 

« No,” was their anſwer. 

Have you heard of him?” 

No.“ | f 
Well then, you may be good fort of 
"folks in your way.“ | 
Pau here a moment, Lovelace and re- 
1 muſt. 


AGAIN, they aſked her, If they fhould 
fend any. word to her lodgings ? 
* Theſe are my lodgings now—are 
they not?“ was all her anſwer. 
She fat up in a chair all night, the 
back againſt the door; having, ut ſeems, 


thruſt a broken piece of a poker through 
the ſtaples where the bolt had been on 


in the inſide. 


NexT morning Sally and Polly both 
went to vilit her. | | 25 

She had begged of Sally, the day be- 
fore, that ſhe might not fee Mrs. Sin- 
clair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken-tooth- 


ed {ervant, called William. 


Poily would have ingratiated herſelf 
with her; and pretended to be concern- 


ed for her misfortunes. But ſhe took no 


more notice of her than of the other. 

They aſk-d, If ſhe had any com- 
maniis ?—Lt ſhe had, ſhe only need ta 
mention what they were, and the ſhould 
be obeyed. 5 

None at all,“ ſhe ſaid. ; 

How did the like the people of the 
hone ? Were they civil to her ? ; 

Pretty well, conſidering ſhe had no 

money to give them. + 

Would the accept of any money ?— 
They could put it to her account. 

She would contract no debrs, 

lad ſhe any money about her? 

She meeckly put her hand in her 
pocket, and pulled out half a guinea, 
and a little {tiver; * Yes, I have alit- 
© tle-—But here ſhould be fees paid, I 
believe. Should there not ?—4 have 
© heard of entrance money tocompound 
© tor not being ſtript. Bur thefe people 
© are, very Civil people, I fancy; tor 
© they have not offered to take away my 
« cloaths.? 

i hey have orders to be civil to you.“ 

It is very kind.“ . 

© But we two will bail you, %,, if 
© you will go back with us to Mrs. Sin- 
clair's.“ 7 

Not for the world!“ 

© Hers are very handſome apartments.“ 

Ihe fitter for thoſe who own them!“ 

© Theſe are very fad ones.” 

© The fitter for me Þ 

« You may be very happy yet, // 
© if you will. | 

„ hope I ſhall.” 

If you refuſe to eat or drink, we will 
give bail, and take you with us.“ 

hen 1 will try to eat and drink. 
© Any-thing but go with you.“ 

Will you not fend to vour new lodg- 


\ © ings ?—The people will be frighted ?? 


So they will, if 1 fend. So they will, 
jf they know where I am.” 

© But have you no things to ſend for 
from thence ?? 
There is what will pay for their 
© lodgings and trouble: 1 ſhall not leſ- 


| © ſen their ſecurity,” 27 
ut 
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But perhaps letters or meſſages may 
© be lett for you there.” 

J have very few friends; and to 
© thoſe I Rave, I will ſpare the mortifi- 


cation of knowing what has befallen 


me.“? 

We are ſurprized at your indiffe- 
© rence, M/s Harlowe. Will you not 
«write to any of your friends?” 

No. 


© Why, you don't think of tarrying 


© fere always.“ | 
II I ſhall not dive always.“ 5 
Do you think you are to ſtay here 
t as long as you live?“ 
« That's as it ſhall pleaſe God, and 
© thoſe who have brought me hither.” 
Should you like to be at liberty!“ 
©I am miſerable What is liberty 
© to the miſerable, but to be more iniſe- 
o rable 1? | 
Hot miſerable, Miſs ?*—You may 
* make yourſelf as happy as you pleale.” 
J hope you are both happy.” 
We are.“ 
May you be more and more happy!” 
« But we wiſh you to be ſo too.” 
© 1 thall never be of your opinion, I 
© believe, as to what happineſs is!“ 
What do vou take our opinion of 
© happineſs to be? | 
« To live at Mrs. Sinclair's.“ 


* Perhaps,? ſaid Sally, we were once 


as ſqueamiſh and narrow-minded as 
* you.” - 
How came it over with you ?” 
© Becauſe we fee the ridiculouſneſs of 
© prudery.” Op 
© Do you come hither to perſuade me 
© to hate 8 as you call it, as much 
© as you do?? _ 
We came to offer our ſervices to 
© you.“ 
It is out of your power tg ſerve me.” 
Perhaps not.“ 
Alt is not my inclination to trouble 
you.“ a 
Vou may be worſe offered.“ 
Perhaps I may.“ 
* You are mighty ſhort, Miſs.” 
As ] wiſh your viſit to be, ladies.“ 
They owned to me, that they cracked 
their tans, and laughed. | 
Adieu, perverſe beauty.“ 
* Your ſervant, ladies.“ 
Adieu, haughty airs!” 
You ſee me humbled—" 
© As you deſerve, Miſs Harlowe. Pride 
© will have a fall.“ 
Better fall, with what you call pride, 
than ſtand with meannels.“ 
Who does ?” 


© 1 had once a better opinion of you, 


— — 
Miſs Horton Indeed you ſhould not 
© inſult the miſerable.“ 
Neither ſhould the miſerable,” faid 

Sally, inſult people for their civility, 

* I ſhould be forry if I did.“ 

Mrs. Sinclair ſhall attend you by. 
* and-by, to know if you have any com. 
© mands for her.“ | 

* I have no wiſh for any liberty, but 
that of refuſing to ſee her, and one 
more perſon.” 

What we came for, was to know if 


* you had auy propolals to make for your 
enlargement,” 


Then, it.ſeems, the officer put in, 


* You have very good friends, Madam, 


© I underſtand. Is it not better that 
© you make it up? Charges will run 
* high. A hundred and fifty guinea 
are eaſier paid than two hundred. Let 
© theſe ladies bail you, and go along with 
* them; or write to your friends to 
© make it up.“ 

Sally ſaid, There is a gentleman 
« who ſaw you taken, and was fo much 
moved for you, Ms Harlowe, that he 


would gladly advance the money for 


vou, and leave you to pay it when you 
© can." 

See, Lovelace, what curſed devils 
theſe are! This is the way, we know, 
that many an innocent Heart 1s thrown 
upon keeping, and then upon the town. 
But for theſe wretches thus to go to 
work with ſich an angel as this! — How 
glad would have been the deviliſh Sally, 
to have had the leaſt handle to report to 
thee a liftening car, or a patient ſpint, 
upon this hint ! g 

Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, with high indignation, 
to the officer, did you not ſay laſt 
night, that it was as much your bul:- 
© nels to protect me from the inſults of 
© others, as from eſcaping Cannot! 
© be permitted to fee whom I pleaſe ; 
and to refuſe admittance to thole I 
© like not?? 


© Your creditors, Madam, will ex- 
pe ct to ſee you.” 


© Not, if 1 declare I will not treat 
© with them.“ 

© Then, Madam, you will be ſeat to 
© priſon.” | 

* Priſon, friend! What doſt thou 
© call thy houle !” 

Not a priſon, Madam.“ | 
Why theſe iron-barred windows, 
© then? Why theſe double locks and 
© bolts all on the outſide, none on the 
ind“ | 

And down ſhe dropt into her chat, 
and they could not get another word 
from her, She threw ker handkercbie! 


aver her face, as once before, which was 
ſoon wet with tears; and grievoully, 
they own, ſhe ſobbed. 

Gentle treatment, Lovelace ! — Perhaps 
thou, as well as theſe wretches, will think 
it fo! 
| Lay then ordered a dinner, and ſaid, 
they would be ſoon back again, and fee 
that ſhe eat and drank, as à good Chrif- 
tin ſhould, comporting herſelf to her con- 
dition, aud making the beſt of it. 

What has not this charnüng crea- 
ture ſuffered, what has ſhe nut gone 
through, in theſe laſt three months, 
that I know of !-—-Who would think 
ſuch a delicately-tramed perſon could 
have ſuſtained what ſhe has ſuſtained ! 
We {ſometimes talk of bravery, uf cou- 
rage, of fortitude Here they are in per- 
fection!—Such bravoes as thou and 1 
ſhould never have been able to ſupport 
eurſelves under half the perſecutions, 
the diſappointments, and contumelies, 
that ſhe has met with; but, like cow- 
ards, ſhould have ſlid out of the worid, 
baſely, by ſome back-door ; that is to 
fay, by a ſword, by a piſtol, by a hal- 
ter, or knife ; but here is a fine-prin- 
cipled woman, who, by dint of this no- 
ble conſideration, as 1 imagine [What 
elſe can ſupport her ?J—that ſhe has 
not de ſerved the evils ſhe contends with ; 
and that thts world is defigned but as a 
trarfitory late of probatton; and that the 
15 travelling to another and better; puts up 
with all the hardihips of the journey; and 
is not to be driven from her courſe by 
the attacks of thieves and robbers, or any 
other terrors and difficulties; being aſſured 
of an ample reward at the end it. 

If thou thinkeſt this reflection un- 
charatteriſtick from a companion and 
trend of thine, imagineſt thou, that I 
profited nothing by my long attendance 
en my uncle in his dying ſtate; and 
from the pious reflections of the good 
clergyman, who, day by day, at the poor 
nan's own requeſt, viſited and prayed 
by him?—And could I have another 
ſuch inſtance as tis, to bring all theſe 
reflections home to me? 

Then who can write of good perſons, 
and of good ſubjects, and be capable 
of admiring them, and not be made ſe- 
rious for the me? And hence may we 
gather what a benefit. to the morals of 
men the keeping of good company muſt 
be; while thoſe who keep only bad, 
mult neceſſarily more and more harden, 
zud be hardened, 


*T1s twelve of the clock, Sunday 
delu—I can think of nothing but of 
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this excellent creature. Her diftreſſes 
fill my head and my heart. I was drow- 
ſy for a quarter of an hour ; but the fit. 
is gone off, And I will continue the 
melancholy ſubject from the informa- 
tion of theſe wretches. Enough, I 


dare ſay, will arife in the viſit I ſhall 


make, if admitted to-morrow, to fend 
by thy ſervant, as to the way I am likely 
to find her in. 

After the women had left her, ſhe 
complained of her head and her heart; 
and ſeemed terrified with apprehen- 
ſions of being carried once more to Sin- 
clair's. 

Refuſing any-thing for breakfaſt, 
Mrs, Rowland came up to her, and 
told her, (as theſe wretches owned they 
had ordered her, for fear ſhe ſhould 
ſtarve herſelf) that ſhe. muff and ſhould 
have tea, and bread and butter: and 
that, as the had friends who could ſup- 
port her, if ſhe wrote to them, it was 
a wrong thing, both for Mrſelf and 
them, to ſtarve herſelf thus. | : 

lf it be for your own fakes,” ſaid ſhe, 
© that is another thing: let coffee, or 
chocolate, or what you pill, be got: 
and put down a chigktn to my ac- 
count every day, if you pleaſe, and eat 
© it yourſelves. I ul taſte it, if 1 
can. I would do nothing to hinderyon. 
© I have friends will pay you liberally 
« when they know 1am gone.” 

They wondered, they told her, at her 
ſtrange compoſure, in ſuch diſtreſſes. 

T hey were nothing, ſhe ſaid, to what 


ſhe had ſuffered already from the vileſt of 


all men. The diſgrace of ſeizing her 
in the ſtreet ; multitudes of people a- 
bout her ; ſhocking imputations wound- 


ing her ears; had indeed been very af- - 


fecting to her, But that was over.— 
Every-thing ſoon would !—And ſhe 
ſhould be {till more compoſed, were it 
not for the apprehenſions of ſeeing one 
man, and one woman; and being trick - 
ed and forced back to the vileſt houſe in 
the world. 

| Then were it not better to give way 


to the two gentlewomen's offer to bail 


her ?—They could tell her, it was a very 
kind proffer ; and what was not to be 
met with every day. 

She believed ſo. 


Ine ladies might; poſſibly, diſpenſe 


with her going back to the houſe to 


which the had ſuch an antipathy. Then 
the compaſſionate gentleman, who was 
inclined to make it up with her credi- 
tors on her own bond—It was ſtrange to 
them ſhe hearkened not to ſo generous 


a propolal. 
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Did the two ladies tell you who the 
*pentleman was ?—Or, did they ſay 
any more on that ſubject ?? 

© Yes, they did! and hinted to me,” 
ſaid the. woman, * that you had nothing 


42 to do, but to receive a viſit from the 


« gentleman, and the money, they be- 
*lieved, would be laid down on your 
own bond or note.“ | 

She was ſtartled, . , 

J charge you,“ faid ſhe, “as you 
* will anſwer it one day to my friends, 
©that you bring no gentleman. into my 
company. I charge yon don't. If yon 
do, you know not what may be the 
* conſequence.” * 
They apprehended no bad conſe- 
quence, they faid, in doing their duty; 
and if ſhe knew not her own good. her 
friends would thank them for taking 
any innocent ſteps to ſerve her, though 
againſt her will. 
Don't puſh me upon extremeties, 
man !— Don't make me deſperate, 


© woman !—l1 have no ſmall. difficulty, 
* notwithſtanding the ſeeming compo- 


© ſure you juſt now took notice of, to 
© hear, as I ought to bear, the evils I 
« ſuffer, But if you bring a man or 
© men to me, be the pretence what it 
Ewill— 


She ſtopt there, and looked ſo earneſt- 


Iv, and fo wildly, they ſaid, that they 
did not know but ſhe would do ſome 
harm to herſelf, if they diſobeyed her; 
and that would be a fad thing in terr 
houſe, and might be their ruin. 
therefore promiſed, that no man ſhould 
be brought to her but by her conſent, 
Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to 
drink a diſh of tea, and taſte ſome bread 
and butter, about eleven on Saturday 
morning : which. ſhe probably did, to 
have an excuſe not to dine with the wo- 
men when they returned. 

But ſhe would not quit her preſon-room, 
as ſhe called it, to go into their par 
lour. | 

Unbarred windows, and a lightſomer 
apartment, ſhe ſaid, had too cheertul 
an appearance for her mind. 

A ſhower falling, as ſhe ſpeke, 
© What,” ſaid ſhe, looking up, do the 
elements weep for me?* | 

At another time, the light of the ſun 
was irkſome to her. The ſun ſeemed 
to ſhine in to mock her woes. 

« Methought,* added the, the ſun 
© darting in, and gilding theſe irons bars, 
plays upon me, like the two women, 
© who came to infult my haggard looks 
© by the word beauty; and my dejected 
© heart, by the word kaughty-arrs/* 
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They 


Sally came again at dinner ti 
Jee how ſhe fared, as the told Prong tr 
that the did not ſtarve herſelf: and 23 
ſhe wanted to have ſome talk with her 
if the gave her leave, the would dine 
with her. - 

© cannot eat.“ 

© You mult try, / Harlow.” 

And, dinner being ready juſt theg 
ſhe offered her hand, and deſired he. 
to walk down, 

No; ſhe would not ſtir cout of her 
yHriſon- room. IE | 

* Thete ſullen airs won't do, M/s Her. 
© owe; indeed they won't.“ 

She was ſilent. 

© You will have harder uſage than 
any vou have ever yet known, I can 
© tell yon, it you come not into ſome 
* humour to make matters up.“ 

She was ſtill ſilent. 

Come, Mis, walk down to dinner, 
Let me entreat yon, do. Mifs Hor. 
© ton is below: the was once your fa. 
vourite.“ 

She waited for an anſwer: but re. 
ce1.'ed none. | | 

We came to make ſome propoſals 
© to you, for your good; though you 
© atfronted us ſo lately. And we would 
© not let Mrs. Sinclair come in perſon, 
© becauſe we thought to oblige you.” 

This is indeed obliging.“ 

Come, give me your hand, M{ 
* Harlowe; you are obliged to me, I can 
© rell you that: and let us go down to 
« Miſs Horton.“ | 

« Excuſe me: I will not ſtir out of 
this room.” 

Would yon have me and Miſs Hor- 
ton dine in this filthy bed- room! 

It is not a bed- room to me. I have 
© not been in bed; nor will, while! 
© am here.“ 

© And yet you care not, as I ſee, to 
© leave the houſe.—And ſo you won! 
go down, M/ Harlowe F. 15 

©] won't, except I am forced to it. 

«Well, well, let it alone. I ſha'n't 
© aſk Miſs Horton to dine in this room, 
J aſſure you. 1 will ſend you up a 
$ plate.” ; | 

And away the little ſaucy toad flutteres 
down. 

When they had dined, up they came 
together. | 

Well, Miſs, you would not eat any- 
© thing, it ſeems ?}— Very pretty ſullen 
© airs, theſe No wonder the honeſt gt 
© tleman had ſuch a hand with yon. 

She only held up her hands and eyes; 
the tears trickling down her cheeks. 


Inſelent devits lm muck mere 2 
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un inſulting are bad women, even than ba 


ee Methinks, Miſs, ſaid Sally, * you | 


care a little ſoily, to what we have ſeen 
« you. Pity ſuch anice lady ſhould not 
have changes of apparel! Why won't 
« you fend to your lodgings for linen, 
« at leaſt?” | 

6] am not nice now. 

« Mifs looks well and clean in any- 
« thing,” ſaid Polly. But, dear Ma- 
«dam, why won't you ſend to your 
« lodgings? Were it but in kindnefs to 
the people? They mutt have a concern 
« about you. And your Miſs Howe. 
« will wonder what's become of you; 
« for, no doubt, you correſpond.* _ 

She turned from them, and, to her- 
ſelf, ſaid, * To much! Too much! She 
toſſed her h::1dkerchief, wet before with 
her tears, from her, and held her apron 
to her eyes. 
© Don't weep, 'Mifs” faid the vile 
Polly. | 
6 Vet do, cried the viler Sally, * it 
* will be a relief. Nothing, as Mr. 
© Lovelace once told me, dries :ſooner 
«than tears. For once I too wept 
© mightily.? 8 

| could not bear the recital of this 
with patience. Yet I curſed them not 
fo much as I ſhould have done, had I 
not had a mind to get from them all the 
particulars of their gentle treatment: 
and this for two reaſons; the one, that 
| might ſtab thee to the heart with the 
repetition ; the other, that J might 
know upon what terms I am likely to 
{ee the unhappy lady to-morrow. 

„Well, but, Mis Harlowe,* cried 
Sally, * do you think theſe forlorn airs 
«pretty? You are a good chriſtian, 
*child. Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe 
has got you a Bible-bouk—DO there it 
ies I make no doubt, but you have 
doubled down the uſeful places as ho- 
(neſt Matt. Prior fays,” a 

Then riling, and taking it up—* Ay, 
o you have—The Bock of Job! One 
* opens naturally here, 1 fee — My 
mamma made me a fine Bible-ſcholar.. 
* —fcclefraſlicus too!—That's Apocry- 
*pha, as they call it You ſee, Miſs 
Horton, I Know ſomething of the 

book.“ 

They propoſed once more to bail her, 
and to go home with them. A motion 
which the received with the ſame indig- 
nation as before. 

Sally told her, That ſhe had written 
in a very favourable manner, in her be- 
nalf, to you; and that ſhe every hour 


gs 0g an anſwerz and made no doubt, 
0. 55, 


that you would come up with the meſ- 


ſenger, and generouſly pay the whole 
debt, and aſk her pardon for neglecting 
it. 

This diſturbed her ſo much, that they 
feared ſhe would have fallen into fits. 
She could not bear your name, ſhe ſaid. 
She hoped ſhe ſhould never fee you 
more: and were you to intrude your- 
ſelf, dreadful conſequences might fol- 
low. 

Surely, they ſaid, ſhe would be glad 
to be releaſed from her confinement. . 

Indeed ſhe ſhould, now they had be- 
gun to alarm her with /zs name, who 
was the author of all her woes: and 
who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to 


this new outrage, in order te bring her 


to his own infamous terms. 

Why then, they aſked, would ſhe not 
write to her lriends, to pay Mrs. Sin- 
clair's demand ? 

Becauſe ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould not long 
trouble any-body; and becauſe ſhe 
knew, that tlie payment of the money, 
if ſhe ſhould be able to pay it, was not 
what was aimed at. | 

Sally owned, that ſhe told her, That, 
truly, ſhe had thought herſelf as well 
deſcended, and as well educated, as 
herſelf, though not entitled to ſuch con- 
ſide rable fortunes. And had the impu- 
dence to inſiſt upon it to me to be truth. 

She had the inſolence to add, to the 
lady, That ſhe had as much reaſon as 


fre, to expect Mr. Lovelace would mar- 


ry her; he Having contracted to do fo 
before he knew Mits Clariſſa Harlowe : 
and that the had it under his hand and 


ſeal too—or elie he had not obtained 


his ends; therefore it was not likely ſhe 
ſhould be fo officious as to do his work 
againſt herſelf, if ſhe thought Mr. Love- 
lace had deſigns upon her, like what ſhe 
preſumed to hint at: that, for her part, 
her only view was, to procure liberty $0 
a young gentlewoman, who made thoſe 
things grievous to her which would nat 
be made ſuch a rout about by any-body 
elſe—and to procure the payment of a 
juſt debt to her friend Mrs. Sinclair. 
She beſought them to leave her. She 
wanted. not theſe inſtances, ſhe ſaid, to 
convince her of the company ſhe was 


in: and told them, that, to get rid of 


fuch viſitors, and of the {till worſe ſhe 
was apprehenſive of, ſhewould write to 
one friend to raiſe the money for her; 
though it would be death for her to do 
ſo; becauſe that friend could not do it 
without her mother, in whoſe eye it 
would give a felfiſh appearance to a 
friendſhip that was above allſordid alloys. 
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They adviſed her to write out of 
hand. ; | 

«But how much muſt 1 write for? 
© What is the ſum? Should I not have 
© had a bill delivered me? God knows, 
* I took not your lodgings. But he 
that could treat me as he has done, 
© could do this!? 

© Don't ſpeak againſt Mr. Lovelace, 
6 _ Harlowe. He is a man I greatly 


© eſteem.” [Curſed toad] And, *'bat-, 


© ing that he will take his advantage, 
© where he can, of us ſilly credulous wo- 
men, he is a man of honour.” 

She litted up her hands and eyes, in- 
ſtead of ſpeaking : and well ſhe might! 
For any words the could have uſed, 
could not have expreſſed the anguith ſhe 
mult feel, on being comprehended in 
the US. | 

She muſt write for one hundred and 
fifty guineas, at leaſt : two hundred, if 


ſhe were ſhort of money, might as well 


be written for, : 

Mrs. Sinclair, ſhe ſaid, had all her 
cloaths. Let them be fold, /azrly fold, 
and the money go as far as it would go. 


She had alſo a few other valuables ;' but 


no money (none at all) but the poor 
half-guinea, and the little ſilver they 
had ſeen. She would give bond to pay 
all that her apparel, and the other mat- 
ters ſhe had, would fall ſhort of. She 
had great effects belonging to her of 
right. Her bond would, and muſt, be 
_ were it for 4 thoufand pounds. 

ut her cloaths ſhe ſhould never want. 
She believed, if not too much under— 
valued, thoſe, and her few valuables, 
would anſwer every-thing. She wiſhed 
for no ſurplus but to diſcharge the laſt 
expences ; and forty ſhillings would do 
as well for thoſe as forty pounds.“ Let 
my ruin,” ſaid ſhe, lifting up her eyes, 
© be LARGE! Let it be COMPLETE, in 
* this life For a compeſition, let it be 
* COMPLETE.” * And there the ſtopped. 

The wretches could not help wiſhing 


to me for the opportunity of making 


uch a purchaſe for their own wear. 
How I eurſed them? and, in my heart, 
thee !—* But too probable,” thought J, 
that this vile Sally Martin may hope,” 
{Though thou art incapable of it} © that 
* ker Lovelace,“ as ſhe has the aſſurance, 
behind thy back, to call thee, * may 
« preſent her with ſome of the poor la- 
«© dy's ſpoils !? | | 
Will not Mrs. Sinclair,“ proceeded 
ſhe, * think my cloaths a ſecurity, till 
they can be ſold?. They are very good 
* cloaths. A ſuit or two but juſt put on, 
Sas it were; never worn. They col! 


ed inſtrument; eſpecially, a penknife; 
N q a which, 


; 
much more than is demanded of me. 


My father loved to fee me fine — All ſhall * 


© go. But let me have the particulars 
© of her demand. I ſuppoſe I muſt pay 
© for my deſtroyer? [That was her well. 
adapted word}. © and his ſervants, as 
well as for myſelt.—I am content to 
do fo—lndeed I am content to do ſo. 
an above wiſhing, that any -body, 
* who could thus att, thould be fo much 
as expoſtulated with, as to the juſtice 
© and equity of this payment. If I have 
« but enough to pay the demand, I thall 
be ſatisfied ; and will leave the baſe. 
© neſs of ſuch an action as this, as an ag- 
© gravation of a guilt which 1 thought 
could not be aggravated.” . 

1 own, Lovelace, 1 have malice in 
this particularity, in order to ſting thee 
to the heart. And, let me aſk thee, 
What now thou canſt think of thy bar. 
barity, thy unprecedented barbarity, in 
having reduced a perſon of her rank, 
fortune, talents, and virtue, ſo low ? 


The wretched women, it muſt be 


owned, act but in their profeſſion; 
a profeſſion thou haſt been the princi 
means of reducing theſe two to act in. 
And they know what thy deſigns have 
been, and how far proſecuted. It is, 
in their opinions uſing her gent!y, that 
they have forborne to bring to her the 
woman ſo juſtly odious to her; and that 
they have not threatened her with the 
introducing to her ſtrange men: nor yet 
brought into her company their ſp1rit- 
breakers, and humbling-drones, (teliows 
not allowed to carry ſtings) to trace and 
force her back to their deteſted houſe ; 
and, when there, into all their mea- 
ſures. | 

Till I came, they thought thou would 
not be diſpleaſed at any-thing the ſuf- 
fered, that could help to mortify her 
into a ſtate of ſhame and diſgrace; and 
bring her to comply with thy views, 
when thou ſhouldſt come to releaſe her 


from theſe wretches, as from a greater 


evil than cohabiting with thee. 


When thou conſidereſt theſe things, 


thou wilt make no difficulty of believing, 
that this their own account of their be- 
haviour to this admirable woman has 
been far ſhort of their inſults: and the 
leſs, when 1 tell thee, that, all toge- 
ther, their uſage had ſuch-effects upon 


her, that they left her in violent hylte- 
ricks! ordering an apothecary to be 
ſent for, if ſhe ſhould continue in them, 


and be worſe; and particularly, (as 
they had done from the firſt) that they 
kept out of her way any edged or point- 
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which, _— mend a pen, they | 

d., the might aſx for. 

1 3 Saturday night, Rowland 
ſent to tell them, that ſhe was fo ill, 
that he knew not what might be the iſ- 
ſue; and wiſhed her out of his houſe. 

And this made them as heartily wiſh 
to hear from you. For their meſſenger, 
to their great ſurprize, was not then 
returned from M. Hall. And they 
were ſure he muſt have reached that 
place by Friday night. | 

Early on Sunday morning, both de- 
vils went to ſee how ſhe did. They 
had ſuch an account of her weaknels, 
lowneſs, and anguiſh, that they forbore 
(out of compaſſion, they ſaid, finding 
their viſits ſo difagreeable to her) to 
ſee her. But their apprehenſion of 
what might be the iſſue was, no doubt, 
their principal conſideration : nothing 
elſe could have ſoftened ſuch flinty bo- 
ſoms. 

They ſent for the apothecary Row- 
land had had to her, and gave him, 
and Rowland, and his wife and maid, 
ſtrict orders, many times repeated, for 
the utmoſt care to be taken of her—No 
doubt, with an Old Bailey forecaſt. 
And they ſent up to let her know what 
orders they had given : but that, under- 
ſtanding ſhe had taken ſomething to 
compoſe herſelf, they would not diſturb 
her, 

She had ſcrupled, it ſeems, to admit 
the apothecary's viſit over-night, be- 
cauſe he was a MAN. Nor could ſhe 
be prevailed upon fo ſee him, till they 
pleaded therr own ſafety to her. 

They went again, from church : 
[Lord, Bob, theſe creatures go to 
church |] But ſhe ſent them down word, 
that ſhe muſt have all the remainder of 
tlie day to herſelf. : 


When I firſt came, and told them of 


tay execrations for what they had done, 


and joined my own to them, they were 


aſtoniſned. The mother ſaid, ſhe had 
tought ſhe had known Mr. Lovelace bet- 
ter; and expected thanks, and not curſes, 
While 1 was with them, came back 
halting and curſing, moſt horribly, 
their meſſenger ; by reaſon of the ill- 
ulage he had received from you, inſtead 
of the reward he had been taught to ex- 
pect trom the ſuppoſed good news that 
he had carried down.—A pretty fellow, 
art thou not, to abuſe. people for the 
. conſequences of thy own faults? 
Dorcas, whoſe acquaintance this fel- 
low is, and. who recommended him for 


the journey, had conditioned with him, 


it tems, tor a ſhare in the expected 


þ 


. bounty from you. 


Had ſhe been to 
have had ker ſhare made good, I wiſh 


Under what ſhocking diſadvantages, 
and with this addition to them, that 1 
am thy friend and intimate, am I to 
make a viſit to this unhappy lady to- 
morrow morning! In thy name, too!— 
Enough to be refuſed, that I amof a 


ſex, to which, for thy ſake, ſhe has fo 


juſtifiable an averſion : nor, having ſuch 
a tyrant of a father, and ſuch an im- 
placable brother, has ſhe reaſon to 
make an exception in favour of any of 
it on thetr accounts. 

It is three o'clock. I will cloſe here; 
and take a little reſt : what I have writ. 


what ſhall offer by-and-by. 

Thy ſervant is not to return without 
a letter, he tells me; and that thou ex- 
ng him back in the morning. Thou 
iſt fellows enough where thou art at 
thy command. If I find any difficult 
in ſeeing the lady, thy meſſenger ſhall 
poſt away with this.—Let him look to 
broken bones, and other conſequences, 
if what he carries anſwer not thy ex- 
pectation. But, if I am admitted, thou 
ſhalt have this and the reſult of my au- 
dicnce both together. In the former 


to wait the next advices, from | 
| J. BeLFORD. 


LETFER TXVI, 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


MONDAY, JULY 17: 
1 ſix this morning 1 went to 
Rowland's. Mrs. Sinclair was to 
follow me, in order to diſmils the ac- 
tion; but not to come in ſight. 
Rowland upon enquiry, told me that 
the lady was extremely ill; and that 
ſhe had deſired, that no one but his 
wife or maid ſhould come near her. 
L faid, * I muſt fee her.“ I had told 


lee her. : 

His wife went up: but returned pre- 
ſently, ſaying, She could not get her to 
ſpeak to her; yet that her eyelids moved; 
though ſhe either would not, or could 
not, open them, to look up at her. 

* Qons, woman,“ faid I, the lady 
may be ina fit: the lady may be dy- 
ing Let me go up. Shew me the way.” 

A horrid hole of a houſe, in an al. 
ley they call a court; ſtairs wretchedly 
narrow, even to the firſt floor rooms: 


and into a den they led me, with broken 
5 H 2 | 


thou hadſt broken every bone in his ſkin. 


— — 
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ten will be a proper preparative for 


caſe, thou mayeſt ſend another ſervant 


him my bulineſs over-night, and I f 


walls, 
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walls, which had been papered, as I | 


ſaw by a multitude of tacks, and ſome 
torn bits held on by the ruſty heads. 


The floor indeed was clean, but the 


cieling was ſmoked with variety of fi- 


Farbe and initials of names, that had 


een the woeful employment of wretch- 
es who had no other way to amuſe 
themſelves. 

A bed at one corner, with coarſe cur- 
tains tacked up at the feet to the ciel- 
ing; becauſe the curtain rings were 
broken oft; but a coverlid upon it with 
a cleaniſh look, though plaguily in tat- 
ters, and the corners tied up in taſſels, 
that the rents in it might go no farther. 

The windows dark and double-bar- 
red, the tops boarded up to fave mend- 
ing; and only a little four-paned eyelet 
hole of a caſement to let in air; more, 
however, coming 1n at broken panes, 


than could come in at that. 
Four old turkey - worked chairs, 


burſten-bottomed, the ſtuffing ſtaring 
out. 

An old, tottering, worms eaten table, 
that had more nails beſtowed in mend- 
ing it to make it ſtand, than the table 


colt fifty years ago, when new. 


On the mantle-piece was an iron 
ſhove-up candleſtick, with a lighted 
candle in it, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
four of them, I ſuppoſe, for a penny. 

Near that, on the ſame ſhelf, was an 
old looking-glaſs, cracked through the 
middle, oa out into a thouſand 
points; the crack given it, perhaps, in 
a rage, by ſome poor creature, to whom 
it gave the repreſentation of his heart's 
woes in his face. 

The chimney had two half-tiles in it 
on one ſide, and one whale one on the 
other; which ſhewed it had been in bet- 
ter plight; but now the very mortar had 
followed the reſt of the tiles in every 
other place, and left the bricks bare. 

An eld half-barred ſtove-grate was 
in the chimney; and 1n that a large 
ſtone-bottie without a neck, filled with 
bale ful yew, as an ever-green, withered 
ſouthernwood, dead {weet-briar, and 
ſprigs of rue in flower. | 

To finith the ſhocking deſcription, in 
a dirk nook ſtood an old broken: bot- 
tomed cane couch, without a ſquab, or 


coverlid, ſunk at one corner, and un- 


mortiſed by the tai ing of one of it's 
worm-eaten legs, which lay in two 
pieces under the wretched piece of fur- 
niture it could no longer ſupport. 

And this, thou horrid Lovelace, was the 
bed-chamber of the ditune Clariſſa!!! 

1 had leiſure to cait my eye on theſe 


8 
— 


— — — 
things: for, going up ſoftly, the poor 
lady turned not about at our entrance: 
nor, till I ſpoke, moved her head. 

She was kneeling in a corner of the 
room, near the diſmal window, againſt 
the table, on an old bolſter (as it ſeemed 
to be) of the cane couch, half covered 
with her handkerchief ;: her back to the 
door; which was only ſhut to; ¶ No need 
of faſtenings!] her arms croſſed upon 
the table, the fore-finger of her right. 


hand in her Bible. She had perhaps 


been reading in it, and could read no 
longer. Paper, pens, ink, lay by her 
book, on the table. Her dreſs was 
white damaſk, exceeding neat ; but her 
ſtays ſeemed not tight-laced. 'I was tald 
afterwards, that-her laces had been cut, 
when ſhe fainted. away at her entrance 
into this curſed place; and the had not 
been ſolicitous enough about her dreſs, 
to ſend for others. Her head-dreſs was 
alittle diſcompoſed ; her charming hair, 
in natural ringlets, as you have hereto. 
fore deſcribed it, but a little tangled, as 
if not lately combed, irregularly ſhading 
one ſide of the lovelieſt neck in the 
world; as her diſordered rumpled hand- 
kerchief did the other. Her face [0 
how altered from what I had ſeen it! 
Yet lovely in ſpite of all her griefs and 
ſufferings!] was reclined, when we en- 
tered, upon her croſſed arms; but fo, 
as not more than one ſide ot it to be hid. 

When I ſurveyed the room around, 
and the kneeling lady, funk with ma- 
jeſty too in her white flowing robes (tor 
ihe had not on a hoop) ſpreading the 
dark, though not dirty, "fave, and il- 
luminating that horrid corner; her li- 
nen beyond imagination white, conh- 
dering that ſhe had not been undreſſed 
ever ſince ſhe had been here; I thought 
my concern would have choaked me. 
Something roſe in my throat, I know 
not what, which made me for a moment, 
guggle, as it were, for ſpeech : which, 
at laſt, forcing it's way, © Con—Con-— 
© Cunfound you both,” ſaid I, to the 
man and woman, is this an apartment 
tor ſuch a lady? And could the curſed 
« devils of her own ſex, who viſited this 


© futfering angel, ſee her, and leave 


© her, in ſo dam'd a nook ?? 

Sir, we would have had the lady 
to accept of our own bed-chamber ; 
© but the retuſed it. We are poor peo- 
ple And we expect nobody will ſtay 
with us longer than they can help it. 

© You are people choſen purpolely, | 
doubt not, by the damned woman who 
© has employed you: and if your uſage - 
* of this lady has been but half «> ha 
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as your houſe, you had better never | 
to have ſeen the light.” 

Up then raiſed the charming ſufferer 
her lovely face; but with ſuch a ſignifi- 
cance of woe overſpreading it, that I 
could not far the ſoul of me, help being 
viſibly affected. | | 

She waved her hand two or three 
times towards the door, as if command- 
ing me to withdraw; and dilpleaſed at 
my intruſion ; but did not ſpeak. 

permit me, Madam will not ap- 
© proach one ſtep farther withaut your 
© leave—Permit me, for one moment, 
« the favour of your ear!“ 

© No—No—Go—go, MAN, with an 
emphaſis—And would have ſaid more; 
but, as if ſtruggling in vain for words, 
ſhe ſeemed to give up ſpecch for loſt, 
and dropped her head down once more, 
with a deep ſigh, upon her left-arm ; 
her right, as if ſhe had not the uſe of 
it, (numbed, 1 ſuppoſe) ſelf- moved, 
dropping down on her ſide. | 

O that thou hadſt been there! and in 
mv place But by what I then felt in 
- myſelf, I am convinced, that a capacity 
ot being moved by the diſtreiſes of our 
fellow creatures, s far from being. diſ- 
gracetul to a manly heart. With what 
pleaſure, at that moment, could I have 
given up my own life, could 1 but firſt 
have avenged this charming creature, 
and cut the throat of her deſtroyer, as 
ſhe emphatically calls thee, though the 
friend that I beſt love: and yet, at the 
. ſame time, my heart and my eyes gave 
way to a foltnels of which (though not 
ſo hardened a wretch as thou) they 
were never before ſo ſuſceptible. 

dare not approach you, deareſt 
lady, without your leave: but on my 
© Kaces I beſeech you to permit me to 
* releaſe you from this damned houſe, 


© and out of the power-of this accurfed | 


"woman, who was the occaſion of your 
being here !' | 

She lifted up her ſweet face once 
more, and beheld me on my knees. 
Never knew l betcre what it was to 
pray ſo heartily. 

* Are you not—Are you not Mr. 
* Belford, Sir? I think your name is 
* Beltord,”? : 

It is, Madam; and l was ever a wor- 
* ſhipper of your virtues, and an advo- 
*Ccate for you: and I come to releaſe 
you from the hands you are in.“ 
And in whoſe to place me? —0 
leave me, leave me !—Let me never 
* riſe from this ſpot !—Let me never, 
* never more believe in man l' | 


This moment, deareſt lady—this 
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very moment, if you pleaſe, you. may 
© depart whitherfoever yqu think fit. 
© You are abſolutely free, and your own 
* miltreſs.? 


* place, as any-where. I will owe no 
obligation to any friend of kim in whoſe 
© company you have ſeen me. So, pray, 

Sir, withdraw.“ ä 

Then turning to the officer“ Mr. 
© Rowland I think your name is? Þ 
© am better reconciled to your houſe 
© than I was at firſt, It you can but 
© engage that I ſhall have nobody come 
© near me but your wife, (No man!) 
© and neither of thoſe women who have 
© ſported with my calamities; I Wilk 
die with you, and in this very cor- 
© ner. And you ſhali be well ſatisfied 
«tor the trouble you have had with me 
© —[ have value enough for that—tfor, 
© ſee, I have a diamond-ring ;* taking 
it out of her boſom; and I have friends 
will redeem it at a high price, when L 
am gone.“ 

© But for you, Sir,“ looking at me, I 
© beg you to withdraw. It you mean 
© me well, God, | hope, will reward 
© you for your good meaning ; but to 
* the friend of my daſeroyer will I not 
owe an obligation.“ 
© You will owe no obligation to me, 
nor to any-body. You have been 
© detained for a debt you do not owe. 
The action is diſmiſſed; and you will 
© only be ſo good as to give me your 
© hand into the coach, which ſtands as 
© near to this houſe as it could draw up- 
And T will either leave you at the 
| © coach-door, or attend you whitherſo- 
© ever you pleaſe, till I fee you faite 
«where you would wiſh to be.” 

Will you then, Sir, compel me to be 
© beholden to you ?? 

 « You will mexpreſſibly oblige me, 

| © Madam, to command me to do you 
either ſervice or pleaſure.” ; 

Why then, Sir,“ [looking at mel— 
© But why do you mock me in that hum- 
ble poſture ?—Riſe, Sir! 1 cannot 
© {ſpeak to you elle.” 

I arole. 

© Only, Sir, take this ring. I have 
© 2a ſiſter, who will be glad to have it, 
© at the price it ſhall be valued at, for 
© the former owner's ſake — Out of the 
© money ſhe gives, let this man be paid 
© handfomely paid: and | have a few 
© valuables more at my lodging, (Dor- 
© cas, or the MAN William, can tell 
where that is;) let them and my 
© cloaths at the wicked woman's, where 
| © you have ſcen me, be 101d for the pay- 
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ment of my lodging firſt, and next of 
© your frrtend's debts, that I have been 
© arreſted for, as far as they will go; 
© only reſerving enough to put me into 
the ground, any-where, or any-how, 


© no matter. —Tell your friend, I with- 


it may be enough to ſatisfy the whole 
demand; but if it be not, he muſt 
© make it up himſelf ; or, if he thinks fit 
© to draw for it on Miſs Howe, ſhe will 
© repay it, and with intereſt, if he in- 
« ſift upon it. —And this, Sir, it you 
© promiſe to perform, you will do me, 
© as you offer, both pleaſure and ſer- 
vice: and ſay you will, and take the 
© ring and withdraw. If I want to 
© ſay any-thing more to you, (You 
ſeem to be an humane man) I will 


let you know—And fo, Sir, God bleſs 


© you.” | 

I approached her, and was going to 
ſpeak—. . | 

Don't ſpeak, Sir: here's the ring.” 
I ſtood off. 

And won't you take it? — Won't 
© you do this laſt office for me?—I have 
© no other perſon to alk it of: elſe, be- 
© hieve me, I would not requeſt it of you. 
© But take it, or not,*—laying it upon 
the table“ you muſt withdraw, Sir: 1 
am very ill. I would fain get a little 
© reſt, if I could, I find I am going to 
de bad again.” | 

And offering to riſe, ſhe ſunk down 
through exceſs of weakneſs and grief, 
in a fainting fit. | | 

Why, Lovelace, waſt thou not pre- 
ſent, thyſelt ?—Why doſt thou commit 
fuch villainies, as even thou art atraid 
to appear in; and yet putteſt a weaker 
heart and head upon encountering with 
them ? | 

The maid coming in juſt then, the wo- 
man and ſh+ I fted her upon the decrepit 
couch; and I withdrew with this Row- 
land; who wept like a child, and ſaid, 
he never in his lite was ſo moved. 

' Yet fo hardened a wretch art thou, that I 
queſtion whether thou wilt ſhed a tear at my 
relation. 

They recovered her by hartſhorn and 
water. 1 went down- mean while ; for 
the deteſtable woman had been below 
fome time. O how did I curſe ver !—1 
never before was fo fluent in curſes. 

She tried to wheedle me; but I re- 
nounced her; and, after the had diſ- 
miſled the action, ſent her away crying, 


or pretending to cry, becauſe of my be- 


haviour to her. | 

You will obſerve, that I did not men- 
tion one word to the lady about you. 1 
was atraid to do it, For 'twas plain, 


— 
Lon ſhe could not bear your name: 

* Your Friend,“ and © The company you 
© have ſeen me in,“ were the words 
neareſt to naming you, ſhe could ſpeak : 
and yet I wanted to clear your inten. 
tion of this brutal, this ſordid-looking 
villainy. . 

I ſent up again, by Rowland's wife, 
when I heard that the lady was reco. 
vered, beſeeching her to quit that devil. 
Iſh place; and the woman affured her, 
that the was at full liberty to do ſo; for 
that the action was diſmiſſed. 


was ſo weak and low, that it was almoſt 
as much out of her power as inclination, 
the woman told me, to ſpeak. 

I would have haſtened away for my 
friend Doctor H. but the houſe is ſuch 
a den, and the room ſhe was in ſuch a 
hole, that I was aſhamed to be ſeen in 


with a woman of ſuch an appearance, 
and in ſuch uncommon diſtreſs; and [ 
found there was no prevailing on her 
to quit it for the peoples bed-room, 
which was neat and lightſome. | 
The (ſtrong room the was in, the 
wretches told me, ſhould have been in 
better order, but that it was but the 
very morning that the was brought in, 
that an unhappy man had quitted it; 
for a more eligible priſon, no doubt; 
ſince there couid hardly be a worſe. 
Being told, that ſhe defired not to be 
diſturbed, and ſeemed inclined to doze, 
I took this opportunity to go to her 


Dorcas (who firſt diſcovered her there, 


before given me a direction. 

The man's name is Smith, a dealer 
in gloves, ſnuff, and ſuch petty mer- 
chandize : his wife the ſhopkeeper : he 
a maker of the gloves they ſell. Honeſt 
people, it ſeems. | 


with me to the lady; but ſhe was not 
within. 

I talked with the man, and told him 
what had betallen the lady ; owing, 4s 
I ſaid, to a miſtake of orders; and gave 
her the character the deſerved ; and de- 
ſired him to ſend his wife the moment 
the came in, to the lady; directing him 
whither ; not doubting, that her attend- 
ance would be very -welcome to her; 
which he promiſed. 
Ile told me, that a letter was left for 


an hour before Il came, another, ſuper- 


| {cribed by the ſame hand; the firſt, by 


the polt; the other, by a countryman ; 
| who, 


But ſhe cared not to anſwer her: and 


it by a man of his reputation, eſpecially 


lodgings in Covent Garden; to which 


as Will was the ſetter from church) had. 


I thought to have got the woman 


her there on Saturday; and, about half 


wh ws. © 3 
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who, having been informed of her ab- 


ſence, and of all the circumſtances they 
could tell him of it, poſted away, full 
of concern, ſaying that the lady he was 
ſent from would be ready to break her 
heart at the tidings. h 

1 thought it right to take the two 
letters back with me; and, diſmiſling 
my coach, took a chair, as a more pro- 
per vehicle for the lady, if 1 (the friend 
of her deſtroyer) could prevail upon her 
to leave Rowland's. 

And here, being obliged to give way 
to an indiſpenſable avocation, I will 
make thee taſte a little, in thy turn, of 
the plague of ſuſpence; and break off, 
- without giving thee the leaſt hint of the 
iſſue of my further proceedings. I 
know, that thoſe leaſt bear diſappoint- 
ment, who love moſt to give it. In 
twenty inſtances, haſt thou afforded me 
proof of the truth of this obſervation, 
And I maiter not thy raving. 

Another - letter, however, ſhall be 
ready, ſend for it as ſoon as thou wilt. 
But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am ty 
ready and obliging friend, J. BELFORD? 


LETTER LXVII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


FRIDAY, JULY 17, ELEVEN AT 


NIGHT. 


URSE upon thy hard 'heart, thou 
vile caitiſft! How haſt thou tor— 

tured me by thy deſigned abruptron! *'Tis 
impoſſibſe that Miſs Hariowe ſhould have 
ever ſuffered as thou haſt made me fut- 
ter, and as I now ſuffer | 

That fex is made to bear pain, It is 
a cure, that the firſt ot it entailed upon. 
all her daughters, when ſhe brought 
the curſe upon us all. And they love 
thoſe beſt, whether man or child, who 
give them moſt—But to ſtretch upon 
thy damned tenter-hooks ſuch a ſpirit 


a5 mine No rack, no torture, can equal 


my torture! 

And muſt I ſtill wait the return of 
another meſſenger? Confound thee for 
a malicious devil! I wiſh thou wert a 
poſt-horſe, and I upon the back of thee! 
How would I whip and ſpur, and har- 
row up thy clumſy ſides, till I made 
thee a ready-roaſted, ready- flayed, neſs 
of dog's meat; all the hounds in the 
County howling after thee as I drove 
thee, to wait my diſmounting, in-order 
to devour thee piece- mea: life ſtill 
throbbing in each churned mouthful ! 


Give this fellow the ſequel of thy 
tormenting ſcribble. 

Diſpatch him away with it. Thou 
haſt promiſed it ſhall be ready. Every 
cuſhion. or chair I ſhall ſit upon, the 
bed 1 ſhall lie down upon, (it I go to 
bed) till he return, will be ſtuffed with 
bolt-upright awls, bodkins, corking- 
pins, and packing- needles: already I 
can fancy, that to pink, my body like 
my mind, I need only to be put into a 
hagſhead ſtuck full of ſteel- pointed 
ſpikes, and rolled down a hill three 
times as high as the Monument, 

But I loſe time ; yet know not how 


to employ it till this fellow returns with 


the ſequel of thy ſoul-harrowing intel- 
ligence! i 


LETTER LNXVIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. - 


MONDAY- NIGHT, JULY 17, 


N myreturn to Rowland's, I found 

that the apothecary was juſt gone 
up. Mrs. Rowland being above with 
him, I made the leſs ſcruple to go up 
too, as it was probable, that to aſk for 
leave would be to aſk to be denied ; 
hoping alſo, that the letters I had with 
me would be a good excuſe. 

She was fitting on the ſide of the 
broken couch, extremely weak and low : 
and, I obſerved, cared not to ſpeak to 
the man: and no wonder; for I never 
ſaw a more ſhocking fellow, of a pro- 
teſſion tolerably genteel, nor heard a 
more illiterate one prate—Phyſician in 
ordinary to this houſe, and others like 
it, I ſuppoſe! He put me in mind of 
Otway's Apothecary in his Caius Ma- 
rius; as borrowed from the immortal 
Shakeſpeare, 


Meagre and very rueful were his looks: 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. 
6 Famine in his cheeks: - 
Need and oppreſſion ſtaring in his eyes: 
Contempt and beggary hanging on his back: 
Ihe world no friend of his, nor the world's 
la 


As I am in black, he took me, at my 
entrance, I believe, to be a doctor; and 
flunk behind me with his hat upon his 
two thumbs, and looked as if he ex- 
pected the oracle to open, and give him 
orders. 

The lady looked diſpleaſed, as well 
at me as at Rowland, who followed 
me, and at the apcthecary. It was not, 
ſhe ſaid, the leaſt of her preſent misfor- 
| tunes, 
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tunes, that ſhe could not be left to her 


own ſex ; and to her option to ſee whom | 


ſhe pleaſed. 

I beſought her excuſe ; and winking 
for the apothecary to withdraw, [| which 
he did] told her, that I had been at her 
new lodgings, to order every thing to 
be got ready for her reception, preſum- 
ing the would chuſe to go thither : that 
I had achair at the door : that Mr. 
Smith and his wife [I named their 


o 
A 
C 


"Y 


names, that ſhe ſhould not have room 


for the leaſt fear of Sinchair's] had been 


full of apprehenſions for her ſatety; that 


I had brought two letters which were 
left there tor her ; the one by the poſt, 
the other that very morning. 

This took her attention. She held 
eut her charming hand for them; took 
them, and preſſing them to her lips— 
From the only friend I have in the 
« world!” ſaid ſhe, kiſſing them again; 
and looking at the feals, as if to ſee 
whether they had been opened. 1 
© can't read hem, ſaid ſhe, my eyes 
are too dim; and put them into her 
«© boſom? | : e 

I beſought her to think of quitting 
that wretched hole. 

Whither could ſhe go, ſhe aſked, to 
be ſafe and uninterrupted tor the ſhort 
remainder of her life; and to avoid be- 
ing again viſited by the creatures who 
had inſulted her before ? 

I gave her the ſolemneſt aſſurances, 
that ſhe ſhould not be invaded in her 
new lodgings by any-body; and faid, 
that I would particularly engage -my 
honour, that the perſon who had moſt of- 
fendcd her, ſhould not come near her, with- 
out her own Conſent. © 

© Nur honour, Sir! 
£ that man's friend ?? 

lam not a friend, Madam, to his 
© vile actions to the m excellent of wo- 
© mien.” | 

Do you flatter me, Sir? Then are 
you a MAN.—But, oh, Sir, vour 
friend,“ holding her {ace forward 
with great earneitnets, * your barbarons 
friend, what has he not to anſwer 
for! 

There ſhe ſtopt: her heart full; and 


Are you not 


prong her handover her eyes and fore 


ead, the tears tickled throngh her 
fingers: refenting thy barbarity, it 
ſeemed, as Cæſar did the ſtab from his 
diſtinguiſhed Brutus! 

Though the was ſo very much difor- 
dered, I thought 1 would not lote this 
opportunity to affert your mnocence of 
this villainous arreſt. 


There is no detending the unhappy 


man in any of his vile actions by 
Madam; but of this laſt Outrage, by 
*all that's good and ſacred, he is inno- 
© cent !? ki 

O wretches! what a ſex is yours! 
* —Have you all one dialect? Good cnt 
© facred It, Sir, you can find an oath 
* Or a vow, or an adjuration, that my 
* ears have not been twenty times a day 
« wounded with, then ſpeak it, and 1 
© may again believe a MAN.” 
I was exceſſively touched at theſe 
words, knowing thy baſeneſs, and the 
reaſon ſhe had for them. 

But fay you, Sir; for I would not, 
© methinks, have the wretch capable of 
this fordid baſeneſs Say you that he 


is innocent of this /aft wickedneſs? Can 


you truly ſay that he is?“ 

© By the great God of Heaven 

« Nay, Sir, if you ſwear, I muſt 
doubt you!—If you yourſelf think 
© your WORD inſufficient, what reli. 
© ance can I have on your OAaTH!—0 
that this my experience had not cot 
me ſo dear! But were 1 to live a 
« thouſand years, | would always ſuſpect 
© the veracity of a ſwearer. Excuſe me, 
© Sir; but is it likely, that ke who makes 
© ſo tree with his Gop, will ſcruple any- 
© thing that may ſerve his turn with his 
C fellow-creature P 

This was a moſt affecting repri- 
mand! 

Madam, faid I, I have a regard, a 


| © regard a gentleman ovght to have, to 


amy word: and whenever 1 forfeit it 
© to you 0 35 : 

* Nay, Sir, don't be angry with me. 
© It 15 grievous to me to queſtion-a gen- 
* tleman's veracity. But your friend calls 
© himfelf a gentl man — You know not 
* what 1 have ſuffered by a gentleman— 
And then again ſhe wept. . 

* ] would give you, Madam, demon- 
© ſtration, if your grief and your weak- 
* nels would permit it, that he has no 
hand in this barbarous baſeneſs: and 
© that he reſents it as it ought to be re- 
«© ſented.” 

Well, well, Sir, [with quickneſs] 
© he will have his account to make up 
* ſomewhere elſe; not to me. I ſhoukd 
not be ſorry to find him able to acquit 
© his intention on this occaſion. Let 
© him know, Sir, only one thing, that, 
© when you heard me in the bitterneſs of 


© againft the undeſerved uſage I have 
met with from him, that even tien, in 
* that paſſionate moment, I was able 


| to lay, And never did I ſee ſuch an 
earneſt aud affecting exaltation of ha 
1 | 2 


* my ſpirit, moſt vehemently exclaim 


_ > «a 


and eves] “ Give him, good God! re- | 
« pentance and amendment; that I may 
« he the laſt poor creature, who ſhall be 
« ruined by him! - And, in thine own 
40 good time, receive to thy mercy the 
« nnor wretch who had none on me!“ 

y my foul, I could not ipeak.—She 
had not her Bible before her - for 
nothing. | 

| was forced to turn my head away, 
and : take out my handkerchief. 

What an angel is this!—Even the 
»aoler, and his wife and maid, wept. | 
7 Again, I wiſh thou hadſt been there, 
tha! hou mighteſt have funk down at 
her feet, and begun that moment to reap 
the effect of her generous wiſhes forthee ; 
undſerving, as thou art, of any-thing 
but nerdition ! 

| repreſented to her, that ſhe would 
be leſs free where ſhe was from viſits ſhe 
liked not, than at her own lodgings. I 
told her, that it would probably bring 
her, in particular, one v;Ator, who, other- 
wife, I would engage [but 'I durſt not 
ſwear again, after the ſevere reprimand 
ſhe had juſt given me] ſhould not come 
n-ar her, without her conſent. And I 
expreſſed my ſurprize that ſhe ſhould 
be unwilling to quit ſuch a place as this; 
when it was more than probable, that 
ſome of her friends, when it was known 
how bad ſhe was, would viſit her. 

She ſaid, the place, when ſhe was 
firſt brought into it, was indeed very 
ſhockiag to her: but that ſhe had found 
herſelf lo weak and ill, and her griefs | 
had ſo ſunk her, that ſhe did not expect 
to have lived till now : that therefore 
all places had been alike to her; for to 
die in a priſon, was to die; and equally 
eligible as to die in a. palace: {Palaces, 
ſhe ſaid, could have no attract ions for a 
dying perſona] hut that, ſince ſhe feared | 
ſhe waz not ſo ſoon to be releaſed, as |, 
ſhe had hoped; fince ſhe was ſuffered to ! 
be ſo little miſtreſs of herſelf here; and 
lince ſhe might, by removal, be in the 
way of her dear friend's letters; ſhe 
would hope, that ſhe might depend upon 
tie alſurances I gave her, of being at li- 
berty to return to her laſt lodgings; ' 
(otherwiſe ſhe would provide herſelt 
with new ones, out of my knowledge as 
well as out of yours) and that I was 
too much of a gentleman, to be con- 
cerne. in carrying her back to the houſe 
ſhe had ſo much reaſon to abhorz and 
to which ſhe had been once before moſt 
vile.y betrayed, to her ruin. Ha | 

l affured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
[but ſwore not} that you were reſolved / 
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not to moleſt her: and, as a proof of 
the fincerity of my profeflions, beſought 
her to give me directions (in pur- 
ſuance of my, friend's expreſs _ 
about ſending all her apparel, an 
whatever belonged to her, to her new 
lodgings. | 

She ſeemed pleaſed ; and gave me in- 
ſtantly out of her pocket her keys; 'aſk= 
ing me, If Mrs. Smith, whom I had 
named, might not attend me; and the 
would give ker further directions? Co 
which I cheerfully aſſented; and then 
ſhe told me, that ſke would accept of 
the chair I had offered her. ; 

I withdrew; and took the opportu- 
nity to be civil to Rowland and his 
maid ; for ſhe found no fault with their 
behaviour, tor what they were ; andthe 
fellow feems to be miſerably poor. I 
ſent alſo for the apothecary, who is as 
poor as the officer; (and ſtill poorer, I 
dare ſay, as to the ſkill required in bis 
buſineſs) and ſat.sfied him beyond his 
hopes. 

he lady, after T had withdrawn, at- 
tempted to read letters I had bronslit 
her. But ſhe could read but a lit way 
in one of them, and had great emoi ions 
upon it, 


She told the woman the won take a 


ſpeedy opportunitv to acknowie gu her 
civilities and her huſband's, and to a- 
tisfy the apothecary; who might ſend 
her his bill to her lodziugs. 


She gave the maid rag, proba- 


bly the only half-guinea te had: 2d 
then with difficulty, her limbs trembling 
under her, and ſuppoited by Mrs. Ruws 
land, got down ſtairs, 
I offered my arm : ſhe was pleaſed to 
lean upon it. I doubt, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, 
as ſhe moved, * I have behaved rudely 
*to 71 but, if you knew all, you 
© would forgive me.” my 
© I know enough, Madam, to convince 
me, that there is not ſuch purity and 
© honour in any woman upon earth; 
© nor any one that has been ſo barba- 
© rouſly treated. / 
She looked at me veryearneſtly, What 
ſhe thought I cannot ſay ; but, in gene- 
ral, I never faw ſo much ſoul in a wo- 
man's eyes, as in hers. ; 
I ordered my ſervant (whoſe mourns 
ing made him lefs obſervable as ſuch, 
and who had not been in the lady's eye) 
to keep the chair in view; and to bring 
me word, how ſhe did, when ſet down. 
The fellow had the thought to ſtep into 
the ſhop, juſt before the chair eatered 


it, under pretence of buying ſnuff; and 
o 
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ſo enabled himſelf to g ve me an account, 
that ſhe was received with great joy by 
the good woman of the houſe ; who told 


her, ſhe was but juſt come in; and was 


reparing to attend her in High Hol- 
orn.— 0, Mrs. Smith,” ſaid ſhe, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw her, (did you not think 


*1 was run away —Vou don't know 


it I have ſutfered ſince 1 ſaw you. 1 
have been in a priſon! Arreſted 
for debts I owe not! But, thank 
© God, I am here — Will you permit 
* your maid—1 have forgot her name 
already , : 

«£ Catharine, Madam.” 

Will you let Catharine aſſiſt me to 
© hed?—l have not had my cloaths off 
« ſince Thurſday night.” | 

What ſhe further ſaid the fellow heard 
not, ſhe leaning upon the ma'd, and go- 
ing up-ſtairs, 

But doſt thou not obſerve, what a 
ſtrange, what an uncommon openneſs 
of heart reigns in this lady ? Sk? had been 
in a priſon, ſhe ſaid, before a ſtranger 
in the ſhop, and before the maid- ſervant: 
and fo, probably, ſhe would have ſaid, 
Had there been twenty people in the 
thop. . | . 

The diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from 
herſelf, as ſhe ſays in her letter to Lady 
Betty, ſhe is not ſolicitous to conceal 
from the world! <2 

But this makes it evident to me, that 
ſhe is reſolved to keep no terms with 
thee, And yet to be able to put np ſuch 
a prayer for thee, as ſhe did in her pri- 
fon ; [I will often mention the priſon- 
room, to teaze thee I] Does not this ſhew, 
that revenge has very little ſway in her 
mind; though ſhe can retain ſo much 

proper reſentment ? 

And this is another excellence in this 

admirable woman's character: for whom, 
before her, have we met with in the 
whole ſex, or in ours either, that knew 
how, in practice, to diſtinguiſh between 
REVENGE and RESEN TMENT, for baſe 
and ungrateful treatment? 

"Tis a curſed thing, after all, that 
ſuch a woman as this ſhould be treated 
as ſhe has been treated. Hadſt thou 
been a king, and done as thou haſt done 
by ſuch a meritorious innocent, I be- 
heve in my heart, it would have been 
adjudged to be a national fin, and the 
ſword, the peſtilence, or famine, muſt 
Have atoned for it !—But as thou art a 
private man, thou wilt certainly meet 
with thy puniſhment, (beſides what thou 
mayeſt expect trom the juftice of thy 
oountry, and the vengeance of her 
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triends) as ſhe will her reward, TT 


AFTER. 

It muſt be fo, if there be really ſuch a 
thing as future remuneration ; as now | 
am more and more convinced there 
mult ;—elſe, what a hard fate is hers, 
whoſe puniſhment, to all appearance 
has ſo much exceeded her fault? And, 
as to thine, how can temporary burnings, 
wert thou by ſome accident to be con. 
fumed in thy bed, expiate for thy abo- 
minable vileneſs to her, in breach of all 
obligations moral and divine? 

I was reſolved to loſe no time in hay. 
ing every-thing which belonged to the 
lady, at the curſed woman's, ſent her, 
Accordingly, I took coach to Smith's, 
and procured the lady, (to whom 1 ent 
up my compliments, and enquiries how 
ſhe bore her removal) ill as the ſent me 
down word ſhe was, to give proper di. 
rections to Mrs. Smith: whom I took 
with me to Sinclair's; and who ſaw 


every-thing looked out, and put into 


the trunks and boxes they were firſt 
brought in, and carried away in twe 
coaches. 

Had I not been there, Sally and Polly 
would each of them have taken to her. 
ſelf ſomething of the poor lady's ſpoils. 
This they declared: and I had ſome 
difficulty to get from Sally a fine Bruſ- 
ſels lace head, which ſhe had the conh- 
dence to fay ſhe would wear for Af; 
Harlowe's ſake. Nor ſhould either I or 
Mrs. Smith have known ſhe had got it, 
had ſhe not been in ſearch after the rut- 
fles belonging to it. 

My reſentment on this occaſion, and 
the converſation which Mrs. Smith and 
I had, (in which I not only expatiated on 
the merits of the lady, but expreſſed my 
concern for her ſufferings; though | 
left her room to ſuppoſe her married, 
yet without averring it) gave me high 
credit with the good woman: fo that we 
are perfectly well acquainted already: 
by which means I ſhall be enabled to 
give you accounts from time to time of 
all that paſſos; and which I will be very 
induſtrious to do, provided I may de. 
pend 2 the ſolemn promiſes I have 
given the lady, in your name, as well 
as in my own, that the ſhall be free 
from all perſonal moleſtation from you. 
And thus ſhall 1 have it in my power te 
return in kind your writing favours ; and 
preſerve my ſhort-hand beſides: which, 
till this correſpondence was opened, 
had pretty much neglected. 

I ordered the abandoned woman te 
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Hat they would do it with a vengeance. 


Indeed they breathe nothing but re- 
venge. For now they ſay, you will af- 
ſuredly marry ; and your example will 
be followed by all your friends and 
companions—As the old one ſays, to the 


utter ruin of her poor houſe, 


LETTER LEEX 


MR. BELPORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, E8Q, : 
TVESDAY Mo x. (july 18) 

6 0'cLOCK, 


AVING ſat up late to finiſh and 
H ſeal. in readineſs my letter to the 


above period, I am diſturbed before I 


wiſhed to have riſen, by the arrival of 
my ſecond fellow, man and horſe in a 
foam. 

While he baits, I will write a few 
lines, moſt heartily to congratulate 
thee on thy expedecd rage and impatience, 


and on thy recovery of mental feeling. 


How much does the idea thou giveſt 
me of thy deſerved torments, by thy 
upright awls, bodkins, pins, and pack- 
ing-needles, by thy rolling hogſhead, 
with iron-ſpikes, and by thy macerated 
ſides, delight me! 

l will, upon every occaſion that of- 
fers, drive more ſpikes into thy hogſ- 


head and roll thee down-hill, and up, 


as thou recoverelt to ſenſe, or rather re- 
turneſt back to ſenſe/cſnefs. Thou know - 
eſt therefore he terms on which thon 
art to enjoy my correſpondence. Am 
not I, who have all along, and in time, 
proteſted againſt thy barbarous and un- 


grateful perfidies to a woman fo noble, 


entitled to drive remorſe, if poſlible, 
into thy hitherto callous heart ? 

Ouly let me repeat one thing, which 
perhaps I mentioned tos ſlightly before. 
That the lady was determined to re- 
move to new lodgings; where neither 
you nor! ſhonld be able to find her, 
had I not folemnly aſſured her, that ſhe 
might depend upon being free trom 
your viſits. 


Thefe alſurances I thought I might 


give her, not only becaufe of your pro- 
miſ-”, but becauſe it is neceſſary for you 
to knuw where ſhe is, in order to addreſs 
yourſelf to her by your friends. 

Enable me therefore to make good to 
her this my ſolemn engagement; or 
achten to all friendthip, at leaſt to all 
sorreſpondence with thee for ever. 
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MR.BELFORD, TOROBERT LOVELACE, 
' ESQ, 
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TUESDAY, JULY if, AFTERNOON. 
I Renewed my enquiries after the la- 
dy's health, in the morning, by my 
ſervant: and as ſoon as I had dined, L 
went myſelt. | 
had but a poor account of it: yet, 
ſent up my compliments. She returned 
me thanks for all my good offices; and 
hey excuſes, that they could not be per- 
ſonal juſt then, being very low and faint: 
but if 1 gave he) the trouble of com- 
ing about ſix this evening, ſhe ſhould be 
able, the hoped, to drink a diſh of tea 
with me, and would then thank me 
herfelf. | 
I am very proud of this condeſcen-, 


| fion; and think it looks not amiſs for 


you, as I am your avowed friend, Me- 
thinks | want fully to remove from her 
mind all doubts of you in this laſt vil- 
lainous action: and who knows then 
what your noble relations may be able 
to do for you with her, it you hold 
your mind? For your ſervant acquaint- 
ed me with their having actually engage 
ed Miſs Howe in their and your favour, 
before this curſed affair happened. And 


ſelf, that I may the better know how to 
ſerve you. 7 
| She has two handſome apartments, 
a bed-chamber and dining-room, with 
light clofets in each. She has already a 
nurſe ; (the people of the houſe hav; 
but one maid) a woman whoſe care, dili- 
gence, and honeity, Mrs, Smith highly. 
commends. She has likewile the bene- 
fit of the voluntary attendance, and eve, 
as it ſeems, of a widow gentlewoman, 
Mrs. Lovick her name, wholodges over 
her apartment, and of whom the ſeems 
very fond, having found ſomething in 
her, ſhe thinks, reſembling the quali- 
tics of her worthy Mrs, Norton. 

About feven o'clock this morning, it 
ſeems, the lady was ſo ill, that ſhe yield- 
ed to their deſires to have an apothecary 
ſent for—Not the fellow, thou mayeſt 
believe, ſhe had hd before at Row- 
land's ; but one Mr. Goddard, a man of 

{kill and eminence; and of conſcience 
too; demonſirated as well by general 
character, as by his preſcriptions to this 
lady: for pronouncing her caſe to be 
grief. he ordered, for the preſent, only 
innocent juleps, by way of cordial ; and 
as ſoon as her ſtomach ſhould be able to 


bear it, light kitchen-diet; 8 
515 vick, 


deſire the particulars of all from your- 
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Lovick, that that, with air, moderate 


exerci'c, and cheerful company, would 


in his ſhop. | 

This has given me, as it ſeems it has 
the lady, (who alſo praiſes his modeſt 
behaviour, paternal looks, and genteel 


addreſs) a very good opinion of the manz 


and I defign to moke myſelf acquainted 
with him, and, if he adviſes to call in a 
doctor, to wiſh hiw, for the fair pa- 
tient's iake, more than the phyſician's, 

who wants not practice) my worthy 

jend Dr. H.—whoſe character is above 
all exception, as his humanity, I am 
ſire, will diſtinguiſh him to the lady. 

Mrs. Lovick pratified me with an 
acc unt of a letter ſhe had written from 
the lady's month to Miſs Howe; ſhe 
being unable to write herſelf with ſtea- 
dineſs. 

It was to this effect; in anſwer, it 
ſeems to her two letters, whatever were 
the contents of them: | 

That ſhe had been involved in a 
dreadful calamity, which ſhe was ſure, 
when known, would exempt her trom 
the effects of her friendly diſpleaſure, 
for not anſwering her firſt ; having been 
put under an arreſt—Conld the have 

lieved it ?—That ſhe was releaſed but 
the day before: and was now ſo weak 
and ſo low, that ſhe was obliged to get 
a w:dow gentiewoman in the ſame houſe 
to account thus for her ſilence to her 
[Miſs Howe's] two letters: of the 13th 
and 16'h: that ſhe would, as ſoon as 
able, anſwer- them — Begged of her, 
mean time, not to be uneaiy for her; 


ſince (only that this was a calamity which 


came upon her, when ſhe was far from 
being well; a load laid upon the ſhoul- 
ders of a poor wretch, ready before to 
ſink under too heavy a burden) 2t was 
nothing to the eml ſhe had e ſuffered : 
and one felicity ſeemed likely to iffue 
from it ; which was, that the would be 
at reſt in an honeſt houſe,. with conlide- 
rate and kind-hearted people; having 
aſſurance given her, that ſhe ſhould not 
be moleſted by the wretch, whom it 
would be death for her to ſee: fo that 
now ſhe [Miſs Howe] needed not to 
ſend to her by private and expenſive 
conveyances: nor need Collins to take 
recautions for fear of being dogged to 
be lodgings; nor need ſhe write by a 
fictitious name to her, but by her own. 
You fee I am ina „ay to oblige you: 
you ſee how much ſhe depends upon my 
engaging for your 3 to intrude 
yourſelf into her company: let not your 


} 
da her more good than all the medicines | reaſon to ſuſpect every man e ſees to be 


flaming impatience deſtroy all; and make 
me look like a villain to a lady who hs 


: 10,—Upon this condition, you may ex. 
; Mone ; y EX 
pect all the ſervices. that can flow from 
your ſincere well-wiſher, WS NE ths 
J r, | 
E: | J. BzLronp, 


| LETTER ILXxI. 


MR; BELFORD, TO ROBERT Lovy. 
= | LACE, ESQ. | 


. TUESDAY NIGHT, JULY 18. 

I FT Am juſt come from the lady. I was 

1 admitted into the dining-roum, 

where ſhe was fitting in an elbow-chair, 

in a very weak and low way. She made 
an effort to ſtand up, when I entered; 

but was forced to keep her ſeat. You'll 
* excuſe me, Mr. Beltord: 1 ouglit to 
© riſe, to thank you for all your kind. 
* nels to me. 1 was to blame to be fo 
* Joth to leave that ſad place; for I im 
ein Heaven here, to what I was there: 
* and good people about me, too !—l 
© haye not had good people about me for 
© a Jong, long , before; ſo that [with 
a halt-ſmile] I had begun to wonder 
* whither they were all gone.“ 

Her nurſe and Mrs. Smith, who were 
preſent, took occaſion to retire : and, 
when we were alone, © You ſeem to be 
a perſon of humanity, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe: 
« you hinted, as I was leaving my prion, 
that you were not a ſtranger to my ſad 
* ſtory. If you know it truly, you muſt 
* know that I have been moſt barba- 


*It at the man's hands by whom I have 
«© \uffered.”? 

I told her, I knew enough to be con- 
vinced, that ſhe had the merit of a faint, 
and the purity of an angel: and was 
proceeding, when ſhe ſaid, © No flighty 
* Ompliments ! No undue attributes, 
© Sir 5 

i offered to plead for my ſincerity ; 
and mentioned the word polztencſs ; and 
would have diſtinguiſhed between that 
and flattery. Nothing can be polite,” 
ſaid ſhe, * that is not juſt: whatever 1 
may have had; 1 have now no vanity to 
© gratify.? 12 

I declaimed all intention of compli- 
ment: all I kad ſaid, and what I ſhould 
ſay, was, and ſhould be, the effect of 
ſincere veneration. My unhappy friend's 
account of her had entitled her to that. 

then mentioned your grief, your 5 
nitence, your reſolutions of making her 
all the amends that were poſſible now to 
be. made her: and in the moſt earneſt 

manner, 


= 
* 
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© rouſly treated; and have not deſerved; 
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manner, 1 afferted your Innocence as to 
the laſt villainous outrage. . 
Her anſwer was to this effect It is 


- painful to me to think of him. The. 


« 4mends ypu talk of, cannot be inade. 
is laſt Violence you ſpeak of, is no- 
ing to what preceded it. That cannot be 
catyned for: nor palliated: this may 
« an4 I ſhall not be forry to be convinc- 
. «ed, that he cannot be guilty of fo very 
«low a wickednels. Yet, after his 
«vile forgeries of hands—after his baſe- 
« nefs in impoſing upon me the moſt in- 
famous perſons as ladies of honour of 


© his own family—what are the iniqui- 


ties he is. not capable of? 
1 would then have given her an ac- 
count of the trial you ſtood with your 


friends: your own previous reſolutions - 
of marriage, had ſhe honoured you with 
the requeſted four words; all your, fami- 


ly's carneſtneſs to have the honour of 
her alliance: and theapplication of your 
tuo couſins to Miſs Howe, by general 
cohſent, for that young lady's intereſt 
with her: but, having juſt tonched 
up.n theſe topicks, ſhe cut me ſhort, 


ſaying, That was a cauſe before another 


tribunal : Miſs Howe's letters to her 
were upon that ſubject ; and ſhe would 
write her thoughts to ker as ſoon as ſhe 
was able. 

I then attempted more particularly to 
clear you ot having any hand in the vile 
Sinclair's officious arreſt; a point ſhe had 
the generolity to wifh you cleared of: 
and having mennoned the outrageous 
letter you had written to me on this oc- 
caſion, ſhe aſked, if I had that letter 
about me ? 

Jou ned I had, 

She withed to fee it. 

This puzzled me horribly : for you 
muſt needs think, that moſt of the free 
Wings, which, among us rakes, paſs for 
wit and ſpirit, maſt be thocking ſtuff to 
the ears and eyes of perſons of delicacy 
vi that ſex : and then ſuch an air of le- 
vity runs through thy moſt furious let- 
ters; ſuch a falſe bravery, endeavohring 
to carry off ludicrouſiy the ſubjects that 
moſt attect thee; that thoſe letters are 
generally the leaſt fit to be ſeen, which 
ought to be moſt to thy credit. 

Something like this 1 obſerved to her; 
and would fain have excuſed myſelf 
um ſhewing it: but ſhe was ſo earneſt, 
that I undertook to read ſome parts of 
it, relolving to omit the moſt excepti- 
onable, 

I kno thou'lt curſe me for that; but 
i thought it better to oblige her than to 
be ſuſpeRcd mytelf ; and fo not have it 


in my power to ſerve thee with her, 
when ſo good a foundation was laid for 
it; and when ſhe knows as bad of thee: 
as I can tell her. h 


Thou remembreſt the contents. I ſup- 


pole, of thy furious letter. Her re- 


marks upon the different parts of it, 
which I read to her, were to the fol- 
lowing eftect; | | 
Upon the two firſt lines, Al undone 
undone, by Jupiter Zounds, Fack. what - 


'* ſhall I do now ! A curſe upon all my plots 


© and contrivances '—thus the expreſſed 

herfelt : N . 
O how light, how unaffected with the 

* ſenſe of it's own crimes, is the heart 


that could dictate to the pen this liber- 


© tine froth !” a 

The paragraph which mentions the 
vile arreit, affected her a good deal. 

In the, aext 1 omitted thy curſe upon 
thy relations, whom thou wert gallant- 
ing: and read on the ſeven ſubſequent- 
paragraphs, down to thy execrable wiſh; 
which was teo-tkecking to read to her. 


What I read produced the following re- 


flections from her: a 
Ihe plots and contrivances which he- 
* curſes, and the exultings of the wicked 
* wretches on finding me out, ſhew me, 
that all his guilt was premeditated : 
nor doubt 1, that his dreadful perju- 
© ries, and inhuman arts, as he went 
© along, were topaſs for fine ſtratagems; 
© for witty ſport ; and to demonſtrate 


© ſuperiority of inventive talents !mOQr 


© my cruel, cruel brother! had it not 
« been tor thee, I had not been thrown 
c _ ſo pernicious and ſo deſpicable a 
« plotter! But proceed, Sir; pray pro- 
« ceed.” a 
At that part—* Canſt thou, O fatal prag- 
© nofticator ! tell me where my puniſiment 
© will end  — ſhe ſighed : and when 1 
came to that ſentence—* Praying for ny 
* reformation, perhaps ''—ls that there?“ 
laid the, lighing again, Wretched 
man! - And ſhed a tear for thee.— By 
my faith, Lovelace, I believe ſhe hates 


' thee not! She has at leaſt a concern, a 


generous concern, for thy future hap- 
pineſs !-—W hat a noble creature haſt ' 
thou injured ! 
She made a very ſevere reflection 
upon me, on reading theſe words—* On 
© your knees, for me, beg her pardon."— ' 
© You had all your leſſons, Sir,“ faid' 
ſhe, © when you came to redeem me 
© You was ſo condeſcending as to 
© kneel: I thought it was the effect of 
your own humanity, and good-na- 
© tured earneſtneſs to ſerve me Ex- 


« cule me, Sir, I Knew not, that it was 
: _— 
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in conſequence of a preſcribed leſſon.“ 
This concerned me not a little; I 


could not bear to be thought fuch a 


wretched puppet, ſuch a Joſeph Leman, 
ſacha Tomlinſon—I endeavoured there- 
fore, with ſome warmth, to clear my- 
ſelf of this reflection; and ſhe again 
aſked my excuſe : I was avowedly, ſhe 
ſaid, the friend of a man, whoſe friend. 
ſhip, ſhe had reaſon to be ſorry to ſay, 
was no credit to any-body,—And deſir- 
ed me to proceed. 

I did ; but fared not much better af- 
terwards: for on that paſſage where you 
ſay—l had always been her friend and ad- 


wocate—this was her unanſwerable re- 


mark: * I find, Sir, by this expreſſion, 
$ that, he had always defigns againſt me; 
© and that you all along knew that he had: 
« — Would to Heaven, you had had 
the goodneſs to have contrived ſome 
© way, that might not have endangered 
« your own ſafety, to give me notice of 
0 in baſenels, ſince you approved not of 
© it!-—But you. gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, 
© had rather ſee an innocent fellow-crea. 
© ture ruined, than be thought capable 


of an action, which, however gene- 


© rous, might be likely to looſen the 
© bands of a wicked friendſhip !? 

Aſter this ſevere, but juſt reflection, 
I- would have avoided reading the fol- 


' lowing, although I had unawares begun 


the ſentence—(but the held me to it)— 


(lat would I now give, had I permitted 
© you to have been a ſucceſsful advocate 


And this was her remark upon it—* So, 
« Sir, you ſee, if you had been the happy 
means of preventing the evils deſigned 
* me, you would have had your friend's 
thanks for it, when he came to his con- 
ide ration. This ſatisfaction, I am per- 
© ſuaded, every- one, in the long run, 
vill enjoy, who has the virtue to with. 
© ſtand, or prevent, a wicked purpoſe. 
©1 was obliged, - / fee, to your kind 
* wiſhes—But it was a point of honour 


with you to keep his ſecret; the more 


* indifpenſable with you, perhaps, the 
© viler the ſecret. Yet permit me to 
© with, Mr. Belford, that you were ca- 
© pable of reliſhing the pleaſures that 
Tariſe to a benevolent mind from vixk- 
ros friendſhip! — None other: is 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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* worthy of the ſacred name. You ſeem - 


an humane man: I hope, for your own 


i ſake, you will one day experience the 


difference: and, when you do, think 
of Miſs Howe and Clariſſa Harlowe, 
© (I find you know much of my ſad 
*. ſtory) who were the happieſt creatures 


on earth in each other's friendſhip till 


| 


| 
* this friend of yours And there the 
_ and turned from me. 

here thou calleſt thyſelf a villain 


plotter; To take crime to himſelf,” ſaid 


ſhe, without ſhame, O what a harden. 
© ed wretch is this man!“ 

On that paſſage, where thou ſayeſ.— 
Let me know how ſhe has been treated: if 
© roughly, woe be to the guilty "—this was 
her remark, with an air of indignation; 
What a man is your friend, Sir 1-1. 
«ſuch a one as he to ſet himſelf up te 
« puniſh the guilty! 

All the rough uſage I could receive 
© from them, was infinitely % Ang 
there ſhe ſtopt a moment or two : then 
proceeding — And who ſhall punifh 
* him? What an aſſuming wretch No. 
© body but himſelf is entitled to injure 
the innocent !— He is, I ſuppoſe, on 
© earth, to act the part, which the ma. 
© lignant fiend is ſuppoſed to act below 


© — Dealing out puniſhments, at his 


« pleaſure, to every inferior inſtrument 
«© of miſchief !* 

What,“ thought I, © hive I been 
© doing! I ſhall have this ſavage fellow 
« think 1 have been playing him booty, 
© in reading part of his letter to this ſa- 
gacious lady !'—Yet, if thou art angry, 
it can only, in reaſon, be at thyſelf; for 
who wi think I might not communi» 
cate to her ſome of the leaſt exception- 
able parts of a letter (as a proof of thy 
ſincerity in exculpating thyſelf trom a 
criminal charge) which thou wroteſt to 
thy friend, to convince him of thy inno- 
cence ? But a bad heart, and a bad cauſe, 
are confounded things: and fo let us 
put it to it's proper account, 

I paſſed over thy charge to-me, to 
curſe them by the hour; aud thy names 
of dragon — 
cable; ſince, had I read them, thou 
muſt have been ſuppoſed to know from 
the firſt, what creatures they were; vile 
fellow as thou wert, for bringing fo 
much purity among them! And cloſed 
with thy own concluding paragraph— 
Aline !—A line !— A kingdom for a line 
Sc.“ However, telling ber (ſince ſhe 
ſaw that I omitted ſome ſentences) that 
there were further vehemences in It; 
but as they were better fitted to ſhew to 
me the lincerity of the writer, than for 
ſo delicate an ear as hers to hear, I choſe 
to paſs them over. 


- © You have re'd enough,“ ſaid ſhe— 
© He is a wicked, wicked man -I ſee he 


© intended to have me in his power 4 
© any rate; and I have - * 5 
c is p. wha 

| what his purpoſes were, by 7200 


ferpents, though lo appli- 
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„actions have been. You know his 
« vile Tomlinſon, I ſuppoſe—You know 
But what ſignifies talking ?—Never 
« was there ſuch a premeditated falſe 
« heart in man! Nothing can be truer” 
thought .}—* What has he not vowed! 
Wat has he not invented And 
« all for what ?—Only, to ruin a poor 
young Creature, whom he ought to 
© have protected ; and whom he had 
« firſt deprived of all other protection? 

She aroſe and turned from me, her 
handkerchief at her eyes: and, atter a 
pauſe, came towards me again—* | 
hope, ſaid ſhe, * I talk to a man who 
$ has a better heart: and I thank you, 
Sir, for all your kind, though inef- 
* fetual, pleas in my favour formerly, 
«whether the motives for them were 
© compaſſion, or 12 or both. 
That they were ine ſtectual, might 
very probably be owing te your want 
i of earneſtneſs; and that, as you might 
# thiak, to my want of merit. I might 
© not, in your eye, d-ſerve to be ſaved! 
I might appear to you a giddy 
© creature, who had run away from her 
{true and natural friends; and who, 
© therefore, ought to take the conſe- 
* quence of the lot ſhe had drawn.” 

L was afraid, tor thy fake, to let her 
know how very earneſt I had been: 
but aſſured her that 1 had been her 
zealous friend; and that, my motives 
were founded upon a merit, that I be- 
- lieved, was never equalled: that, how- 
ever indefenſible Mr. Lovelace was, he 
had always done juſtice to her virtue : 
that to a full conviction of her untaint- 
ed honour it was-owing, that he ſo car- 
neſtly deſired to call fo ineſtimable a 
jewel his—And was proceeding, when 
the again cut me ſhort. 

© Enough, and too much, of this ſub- 
ject, Sir!—lt he will never more let 
me behold his face, that is all I have 


* now to aſk- of him. —Indeed, indeed,” 


claſping her hands, I never will, if 1 
* can, by any means not criminally deſ- 
perate, avoid it.“ 

What could I ſay for thee : There 
was no room, however, at that time, to 

touch this ſtring again, for fear of bring - 
ing upon myſelt a prohibition, not only 
of the ſu*ject, but of ever attending her 
again. | 

| gave ſome diſtant intimations of mo- 
dey- matters. I ſhould have told thee, 
that, when. I read to her that paſſage, 
Where thou biddeſt me force what ſums 
upon her I could get her to take—ſhe 
repeated, No, no, no, no!“ ſeveral 


wn with great quickneſs ; and I durſt | 
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no more than Juſt intimate it again—and 


that ſo darkly, as left her room to ſeem 
not to underſtand me. 

Indeed I know not the perſon, man 
or woman, I ſhould be ſo much afraid 
of diſobliging, or incurring a cenſure 
from, as from her. Sie has fo much 
true dignity in her manner, without 
pride or arrogance, (which, in thoſe 
who have either, one is tempted to mor- 
tity) ſuch a piercing eye, yet ſoftened 
ſo ſweetly with rays of benignity, that 
ſhe commands all one's reverence. 

Methinks I have a kind of holy love 
for this angel of a woman ; and it is 


couldft converſe with her a quarter ot 
ag hour together, and hold thy deviliſk 
purpoſes. 

Guarded as ſhe was by piety, pru- 
dence, virtue, dignity, family, fortune, 
and a purity of heart, that never woman 
before her boaſted, what a real devil 
muſt he be, (yet I doubt 1 ſhall make 
thee proud !) who could reſolve to break 
through ſo many fences ! 

For my own part, I am more and 
more ſenſible, that I ought not to have 
contented myſelf with repreſenting a- 
garnft, and cxpoſtulating with thee upon, 
thy baſe intentions: and indeed I had 
it in my head more than once, to try to 
do ſomething for her. But, wreteh that 
I was! I was witheld by notions of 
falſe honour, as ſhe juſtly reproached 
me, becauſe of thy own voluntary com- 


and then, as ſhe was brought into ſuch 
a curſed houſe, and was ſo watched 


agents, I thought (knowing my man!) 
that I ſhould only accelerate the in- 
tended miſchiefs,—Moreover, finding 
thee ſo much over-awed by her virtue, 
that thou hadſt not, at thy firſt carry- 
ing her thither, the courage tv attempt 
her; and that ſhe had, more thon once, 


ed thee to abandon them, and to re- 
ſolve to do her juſtice, and thyſelf ho- 
nour; I hardly doubted, that her merit 
would be triumphant at laſt. 

It is my opinion, (if thou holdeſt thy 
purpoſes to marry) that thou canſt not 
do better, than to procure thy real 
aunts, and thy real coulins,/ to pay her 


if they decline perſonal viſits, letters 
from them, and from my Lord M, 
ſupported by Miſs_ Howe's intereft, 
may, perhaps, effect ſomething in thy 


favour. | 


But theſe are only my hopes, founded 
| | on 


matter of aſtoniſhment to me, that thou 


munications to me of thy purpoſes : 


by thyſelf, as well as by thy infernal 


without knowing thy baſe views, oblig- 


a viſit, and to be thy advocates: . but, 
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on what I wifi for thy fake. The lady, * before 1 ſee the gentleman ; that he 


ther than thee : and the two women are 


I really think, would chuſe death, a- 


of opinion though they know not half 


of what ſhe has ſuffered, that her heart 
is actually broken. 
At taking my leave, I tendered my 


| beſt ſervices to her, and beſought her to 


rmit me frequently tv enquire after 
er health. 
She made me noanſwer, but by bow- 


a ing her head. b 


LETTTEE an 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 


HIS morning I took chair to 
Smith's; and, being told that the 
lady had a very bad night, but was up, 
I ſent tor her worihy apothecary ; who, 
on his coming to me, approving of my 
propoſal of calling in Dr. H. 1 bid the 
women acquaint her with the deligned 
viſit. ; | | 
It ſeems, ſhe was at firſt diſpleaſed; 
yet withdrew her objection : but, after 
a pauſe, aſked them, What ſhe ſhould 
do? She had effects of value, fome of 


Which ſhe intended, as ſoon as ſhe could, 


to turn into money; but, till then, had 
not a ſingle guinea to give the doctor 
for his fee. 
Mrs. Lovick ſaid, She had five gui- 
neas by her: they were at her ſervice, 
She would accept of three, the faid, if 


ſhe would take that (pulling a diamond. 


ring from her finger) till the repaid her; 
but on no other terms. 

Having been told, I was below with 
Mr. Goddard, the defired to ſpeak one 


word with me, before the ſaw the 


doctor. 

She was ſitting in an elbow- chair, 
leaning her head on a pillow; Mrs. 
Smith and the widow on each fide her 
chair; her nurſe, with a phial of hartſ- 


. hern, behind her; in her own hand, 


her ſalts. 

Raiſing her head at my entrance, ſhe 
enquired, It the doctor knew Mr. Loye- 
lace. | 

I told her, *N.;;* and that I believed 


vou never {aw him in your life. 


Was the doctor my friend? 

He was; and a very worthy and 
ſkilful man. I named him for his emi- 
nence in his profeſſion : and Mr. God- 
dard, faid, he knew not a better phy- 
ſician. 

* I have but one condition to make 


8 


| 


; 


© refuſe not his fees from me. 
poor, Sir, | am proud. 
Zunder obligation. You may believe 
« Sir, I will not. I ſuffer this viſit; be. 
* cauſe I would not appear ung rate ful to 
* the few friends | have le't, nor ohſti. 
gate to ſuch of my relations, as may 
* ſome time hence, for their private fa. 
tis faction, enquire after my behaviour 
* in my ſick hours. So, Sir. your know 
© the condition. And don't let me be 
© vexed. I am very ill! and cannot de. 
* bate the matter.” 

Secing-her ſo determined, I told her, 
If it muſt be ſo it ſhould. F 

Then, Sir, the gentleman may come. 
But I ſhall not be able to an{wer many 
* queſtions. —Nurſe, you can tell him, at 
© the window there, what a nighit I have 
© had, and how I have been for tw; 
* days paſt. And Mr. Goddard, if he 
© be here, can let him know what | have 
taken. Pray let me be as little queſ- 
© tioned, as poſſible. | 

The doctor paid his reſpects to her, 
with the gentlemanly addreis for which 
he is noted: and ſhe caſt up her ſweet 
eyes to him, with that benignity which 
accompanies her every graceful look. 
I would have retired; but ſhe for- 
bid it. | | | 

He took her hand, the lily not of fo 
beautiful a white: Indeed, Madam, 
© you are very low,“ ſaid he: © but give 
me leave to ſay, that you can do more 


If I am 
| will not be 


| © for yourſelf, than all the faculty can 


do for you.“ 

e then withdrew to the window. 
And, after a ſhort conference with the 
woman, he turned to me, and to Mr. 
Goddard, at the other window: We 
© can do nothing here,“ ſpeaking low, 
but by cordials and nouriſhment, 


What friends has the lady? She ſeems 


© tv be a perſon of condition; and, ill 
© as ſhe is, a very fine woman.—A ſingle 
lady, I preſume ?? 

I whiſperingly told him ſhe was. 
That there were extraordinary circum- 
ſtances in her caſe; as I would have ap- 
prized him, had I met with him yeſter- 
day : that her friends were very cruel 
to her; but that ſhe could not hear them 
named without - reproaching herſelf, 
though they were much more to blame 
than ſhe. 

knew I was right,“ ſaid the doc- 
tor. A love-cafſe, Mr. Goddard |—A 
© love-caſe, Mr. Belford There is one 
* perſon in the world, who can do her 
© more ſervice than all the faculty. 


Mr. Goddard ſaid, He had appre 
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hended ker. diſorder was in her mind; 
1nd had treated her accordingly : and 
then told the doctor what he had done: 
which he approving of, again. taking 
her charming hand, ſaid, * My good 
„ young lady, vou will require very lit- 
« tl- ot our aſſiſtance. You mult, in a 
core meaſure, be your own doctrets. 
« Come. dear Madam, [Forgive me tlie 
familiar tenderneſs; your aſpect com- 
mane love, as well as reverence; and 
«a father of children, ſome of them 
„older than yourſelf, may be excuſed 
tor his temiliar addref>] cheer up your 
« ſpirits. Reſolve to do all in your pow- 
derte be well; and you'll ſoon grow 
better.“ | 

«You are very kind, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
t{ will take whatever you direct. My 
«\pirits have been hurried. I ſhall be 
better, 1 believe, before I am worſe. 
«The care of my good friends here,” 
looking at the women, * ſhall not meet 
« with an ungrateful return.“ 

The doctor wrote. He would fain 
have declined his fee. As her malady, 
he laid, was rather to be relieved by the 
{vothines of a friend, than by the pre- 
teriptions of a+ phylician, he ſhould 
thnk himſeif greatly honoured to be 
admitted rather to ade her in the one 
character, than to preſcribe to her in the 
OCT, 

She anſwered, That ſhe ſhould be 
always glad to fee fo humane à man: 
that tus viſits would 4e her in charity 
with the ſox ; but that, were ſhe to for- 
eit that he was her phyſeczan, the might 
be apt to abate of the confidence in his 
ill, which might be neceſſary to effect 
tie amendment that was the end of his 
vilits. 

And when he urged her ſt] further, 
which he did in a very polite manner, 
and a3 paſſing by the door two or three 
tines a day, ſhe ſaid, She ſhould always 
have pleaſure in conſidering him in the 
Kind light he off-red himſelf to her; that 
bat nüght be very generous in one per- 
ſon to ofter, which would be as un- 
generous in another to accept: that in- 
ech ſhe was not at preſent in high cir- 
cumſtance; and he ſaw by the tender, 
(wich he muſt accept of) that ſhe had 
ereuter reſpect to her own convenience, 
tan to % merit, or than to the pleaſure 
e ſhould take in his viſits. 

We all withdrew together; and the 
cotorand Mr. Goddard having a great 
curiolity to. know ſomething more of 


r ſtory, at the motion of the latter we 


went into a neighbouring coffee-houſe, 
No. 57. | 


* 


and 1 gave them, in confidence, a«brief 
relation of it; making all as light for 
you as I could; and yet you'll ſuppoſe, 
that, in order to do but common juſtice 
to the lady's character, heavy mult be 
that light. | | 


THREE O'CLOCK, AFTERNOON» 

jus now called again at Smith's ; 
and am told ſhe is ſomewhat better ; 
which ſhe attributed to the ſoothing of 


her doctor. She expreſſed herſelf highly 


pleaſed with both gentlemen ; and ſaid, 
that their behaviour to ker was perfectly 
paterna!. | 

Paternal, poor lady! Never having 
been, till very lately, from under her 
parent's wings, and now abandoned by 
all her friends, the is tor finding out 
ſomething paternal and maternal in every 
one, (the latter qualities in Mrs. Lovick 
and Mrs. Smith) to ſupply to herſelf the 
father and mother her dutiful heart 
pants after, | 

Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we 
were gone, ſhe gave the keys of her 
trunks and drawers to her and the wi- 
dow Lovick, and defired them to take 
an inventory of them; which they did, 
in her preſence. 

They allo informed me, that ſhe had 
requeſted them to find her a purchafer 
for two rich drefled ſuits; one never 
worn, the other not above once or 
twice. 

This ſhocked me exceedingly—Per- 
haps it may thee a little ! ! - Her reaſon 
for ſo doing, the told them, was, That 
ſhe ſhould never live to wear them: that 
her fiſter, and other relations, were 
above wearing them : that her mother 
would not enduxe in her fight any- 
thing that was hers: that ſhe wanted 
the money : that ſhe would not be 
obliged to any-body, when ſhe had ef- 
fects by her tor which ſhe had no occa- 
lion. And yet,” ſaid the, I expect 
not that they will fetch a price an- 
© {werable to their value.“ 

They were both very much concern. 
ed, as they owned ; and aſked my ad- 
vice upon it: and the richneſs ot her 
apparel having given them a ſtill high. 
er notion of her rank than they had be- 
fore, they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt be of qua- 
lity : and again wanted to know her 
ſtory. 

I told them, That ſhe was indeed a 
woman of family and fortune: I (till 
gave them room to ſuppoſe her mar- 
ried : but left it to her to tell them all 
in her own time and manner: all I 
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would ſay, was, That ſhe had been very 
vilely treated; deferved it not; and 
was all innocence and purity. 

You may ſuppoſe, that they both ex- 
preſſed their aſtoniſhment, that there 
could be a man inthe world, who could 
ill-treat ſo fine a creature, | 

As to diſpoſing of the two ſuits of 

- apparel, I told Mrs. Smith, that ſhe 
' ſhould pretend, that, upon enquiry, the 


had found a friend who would purchaſe 


the richeſt of them; but [that ſhe might 
not miſtruſt) would ſtand upon a good 
bargain. And having twenty guineas 
about me, I left them with her, in part 
of payment; and bid her pretend to get 
her to part with it for as little more as 
ſhe could induce her to take. | 
I am ſetting out for Edgware with 
oor Belton—More of whom in my next. 
ſhall return to-morrow ; and leave this 
in readineſs for your meſſenger, if he call 
in my abſence. Adieu. 


LETTER LXXIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JQHN BELFORD, 
| Es Q. 
[1N ANSWER TO LETTER IX XI. J 
M. HAL Ly WEDN. NIGHT, JULY 19. 


OU might well apprehend, that 
| ſhould think you were playing 
me booty in communicating my. letter 
to the lady. | 


You aſk, Who would think you 


might not read to her the leaſt excep- 
tionable part of a letter written in my 


own defence ?—Pl/ tell you who—The 


man, who in the fame letter that he aſks 
this queſtion, tells the friend whom he 
expoſes to her reſentment, That there 
is fuch an air of levity runs through 
his moſt ſerious letters, that thoſe of 
his are (eaſt fit to be ſeen, which 2 
to be moſt to his credit and now what 
thinkeſt thou of thy ſelf-condemned 
folly} Be, however, I charge thee, 
more circumſpe& for the future, that 
ſo this clumſy error may ſtand ſingly 
by itſelf. | | 
+ © [tis painful to her to think of me! 
© Libertine froth ! So pernicious and ſo 
« deſpicable a plotter! A man whoſe 
« friendſhip is no credit to any-body ! 
'©£ Hardened wretch ! The devil's coun- 
© terpart! A wicked, wicked man !— 


But did ſhe, could ſhe, dared ſhe, to {ay 


or imply all this? And ſay it to a man 

u hom ſhe praifes for humanity, and 

prefers to myſelf for that virtue; when 

all the humanity ke ſhews, and fe knows 

it too, is by my direction So robs me of 
3 


| 
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| finement uvon the words reſentment and 


the credit of my own works; admirably 
entitled, all this ſhews her, to thy re. 


revenge. But thou wert always aiming 
and blundering at ſomething thou never 
couldſt make out. 

The praiſe thou giveſt to her inge. 
onus is another of thy peculiars, 1 
think not as thou doſt, of her tell- ua 
recapitulations and exclamations: — 
what end can they anſwer Only that 
thou haſt an holy love for her; [The 
devil fetch thee dor thy oddity 1] or it 
is extremely provoking to {uppoſe one 
ſees ſuch a charming creature ſtand up- 
right before a libertine, and talk of the 
ho againſt her, that cannot be forgiven! 
—[ with at my heart, that theſe chaſte 
ladies would have a little modeſty in 
their anger !—It would found very 
ſtrange, if 1 Robert Lovelace ſhould 
pretend to have more true delicacy, in 
a point that requires the utmoſt, than 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. 

I think I will put it into the head of 
her nurſe Norton, and her Miſs Howe, 
by ſome one of my agents, to chide the 
dear novice for her proclamations, 

But to be ſerious : let me tell thee, 
that, ſevere as ſhe is, and faucy, in 
afking fo contemptuouſy, What a man 
© is your friend, Sir, to ſet himſelf to 
« puniſh guilty people!* I will never 
forgive the curſed woman, who could 
| conmuit this laſt horrid violence on { 
excellent a creature, 

The barbarous inſults of the two 
nymphs, in their viſits to her; the choice 
of the moſt execrable den that could be 
found out, in order, no doubt, to in- 
duce her to go back to theirs; and the 
ſtill more execrable attempt, to pro- 
poſe to her a man who would pay te 
debt; a ſnare, I make no queſtion, 
laid for her deſpairing and reſenting 
heart by that devilith Sally, (thinking 
her, no doubt, a woman) in order to run 
her with me; and to provoke me, n 
fury, to give her up to their remorſeſeß 
cruelty ; are outrages, that, to exprels 
myſelf in her ſtyle, I never can, never 
will, forgive. 

But as to thy opinion, and the tw" 
women's at Smith's, that her heart 5 
broken; that is the true women's lan- 
guage : I wonder how thou cameſt into 
it: thou who haſt ſeen and heard of 0 
many female deaths and revivals. _ 

I'll tell thee what makes againſt thi 
notion of theirs. | : 

Her time of life, and charming — 
ſtitution: the good ſhe ever delight* 


| 


| to do, and fancied ſhe was barn is o 
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and which ſhe may ſtill continue to do, 
to as high a degree as ever; nay, high- 
er, ſince 1 am no ſordid varlet, thou 
knowelt : her religious turn; a turn 
that will always teach her to bear ine- 
vitahte evils with patience : the con- 
tein plation upon her laſt noble triumph 
over me, and over the whole crew; and 


upon her ſucceeding eſcape from us all :. 


her will unviolated; and the inward 
ride of having not deſerved ihe, treat- 
ment the has met with. 

How is it poſſible to imagine, that a 
woman, who has all thele conſola ions 
to reflect upon, will die of a broken 
heart ? a 

On the contrary, I make no doubt, 
bur that, as ſhe recovers from the de- 
iection into which this laſt ſcurvy vil- 
lai rv (which none but wretches of her 
own lex could have been guilty of) has 
thrown he:, returning love will re-en- 
ter her time pacified mind: her thoughts 
will then turn once more on the conjugal 
tire te of courſe the will have livelier 
not.ons in her head; and theſe will 
make her perform all her circumvolu- 
tions with eaſe and pleaſure ; though not 
with {ſo high a aegree of either, as if the 
dear j10ud rogue could have exaited 
herſelt above the reſt of her ſex, as ſhe 
turned round, 

1 hou aſkeſt, on reciting the bitter in- 
vectives, that the lady made againſt thy 
poor friend, ({tanting before her, 1 ſup- 
poie, with thy Fngers in thy mouth) 
What conldft thou ſay FOR ne | 

Have 1 not, in my former letters, 
ſuvveſted an hundred things, which a 
iriend, in carneſt to vindicate or excule 
a friend, might ſay, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion ? 

But now to current topicks, and the 
pre{-nt ſtate of matters here. —It is 
true, as my ſervant told thee, that Mils 


Howe had engaged. before this curſed 


woman's officioutneſs, to ute her intereſt 
wth her triend in my behalf: and yet 
the told my couſins, in the vilit they 
made her, that it was her opimon, that 
ſhe would never forgive me. I ſend to 
thee incloſed copies of all that paſſed on 
this occaſion between my couſins Mon- 
tapue, Miſs Howe, myſelf, Lady Betty, 
Lady Sarah, and Lord M. 

long to know what Miſs Howe wrote 
to her triend, in order to induce her to 
marry the deſpicable plotter; the man 
whoſe friendſhip is no credit to any-body ; 
the wicked, wicked man. "Thou hadſt the 
two letters in thy hand. Had they been 
m nune, the ſeal would have yielded to 


che touch of my warm finger; { Perhaps 


and nature in them. 


without the help of the poſt- office bul- 
let] and the folds, as other plications have 
done, opened of themſelves to oblige my 
curioſity, A wicked omiſſian, Jack, not 


to contrive to ſend them down to me, 


by man and horſe! It might have paſ- 
ſed, that the meſſenger who brought 
the ſecond letter, 2 both back, 
I could have returned them by ano- 
ther, when copied, as from Miſs Howe, 
and nobody but myſelf” and thee the 
wiſer. . | 
That's a charming girl L. Her ſpirit, 
her delightful ſpirit !—Not to be mar- 
ried toit—Howl with to get that lively 
bird into my cage! How would I make 
her flutter and fly about !—Till the left 
a feather upon every wire 
Had I begun there, I am confident, 
as I have heretotore ſaid, that I ſhould 
not have had half the difficulty with 
her, as 1 have had with her charming 
friend. For theſe paſſionate girls have 
Ingh pulſes, and a clever feliow may 
make what ſport he pleaſes with their 
unevenneſſes—Now too high, now too 
low, you need only to provoke and ap- 
peaſe them by turns; to bear with 
them, and forbear; to teaze, and aſk 
pardon ; and ſometimes to give your- 
{elf the merit of a ſufferer from them; 
then catching them in the moment- of 
conceſſion, conſcious of their ill uſage of 
you, they are all your own. Foe 
But theſe ſedate contemplative girls, 
never out of temper but with reaſon; 
when that reaſon is given them, hardly 
ever pardon, or afford you another op- 
portunity to offend. 
It was in part the 1 that 
this would be ſo with my dear Miſs 
Harlowe, that made me carry her to a 
place where I believed ſhe would be un- 
able to eſcape me, although 1 were. nt 
to ſucceed in my firſt attempts. Elfe 
widow Sorl ngs's would have been as 
well for me, as widow S:nclavw's. Fur 
early I ſaw, that there was no credu- 
lity in her to graft upon: no pretending 
10 whine myſelf into her confidence. 
She was proof againſt amorous perſua- 
fon. She had reaſon in her love. Her 
penetratiun and good fenfe made her 
hate all compliments that had not truth 
What could 'T 
have done with her in any other place? 
And yet how long. even there, was L 
kept in awe, in ſpite of natural incite- 
ment, and unnatural in ſti gations, (as I now 
think them) by the mere force of that 
native dignity, and obvious purity of 
mind and manners, which fill every ane 
with reverence, if not with „oh love, as 
3 thou 
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thou calleſt it, the moment he ſees her! 
—Elſe thinkeſt thou not, it was eaſy for 
me to be a fine gentleman, and a delicate 
lover, or, at leaſt, a ſpecious and flatter. 
ing one ? . 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, finding 


the treaty, upon the ſucceſs of which 


they have ſet their fooliſh hearts, likely 
to run into length, are about departing 
to their own ſeats ; having taken from 
me the beſt ſecurity the nature of the 
caſe will admit of, that is to ſay, my 
word, to marry the lady, if ſhe will have 


e. 

And after all, (methinks thou 
aſkeſt) * art thou ſtill reſolved to repair, 
« jf reparation be put into thy power ?? 

Why, Jack, I muſt needs own, that 
my heart -has now-and-then. ſome re- 


trograde motions, upon thinking feri- 


ouſly of the irrevocable ceremony. We 
do not eaſily give up the defire of our 
hearts, and what we imagine eſſential to 
our happineſs, let the expectation or 
Hope of company it be ever ſo unrea- 
ſonable or abſurd in the opinion of 
others. Recurrings there will be; hank- 
erings, that will, on every but remotely 
favourable incident, (howeyer before. 
diſcouraged and beaten back by ill ſuc- 
eeſs) pop up, and abate the ſatisfaction 
we ſhould otherwiſe - take in contrariant 
overtures. | | 

*Tis ungentlemanly, Jack, man to 
man, to lyc.— But matrimony I do 
Not heartily love—although witha CL a- 
py I am in earneſt to marry 

er. 

But I am often thinking, that if now. 
this dear creature, ſuffering time, and 
my penitence, my relations prayers, 
and Miſs Howe's mediation, to ſoften 
her re/entments, [Her revenge thou haſt 
prettily diſtinguiſhed away] and to re- 
cal repulſed inclination, ſhould conſent 
to meet me at the altar—How vain will 
the then make all thy eloquent periods of 
execration !—How many charming in- 
terjections of her own will the ſpoil! 
And what a couple of old patriarchs 
ſhall we become, going on in the mill. 
Horſe. round; getting ſons and daugh- 
ters; providing nurſes for them firſt, 

overnors and governeſſes next; teach- 


ing them leſſons their father never 


eee nor which their mother, as 
er parents will ſay, was much the bet- 
ter for! And at laſt, perhaps, when 
life ſhall be turned into the dully ſober 


ſtillneſs, and I become deſirous to for- 


get all my paſt rogueries, what comfort- 
able reflections will it afford, to find. 
them all revived, with equa, or pro- 


A 


bably greater trouble and expence, in 
the perfons and manners of ſo many 


young Lovelaces of the boys; and to 


have the girls run away With ' varlets 
perhaps not half ſo ingenious as my. 
teit; clumſy fellows, as it might hap. 
pen, who could not afford the baggaves 
one excuſe for their weaknefs, beſides 
thoſe diſgracetul ones of ex and nature! 
-—O Beltord | who can bear to think of 
theſe things! Who, at my time of 
life eſpecially, and with ſuch a bias for 
miſchief! h 

Of this I am abſolutely convinced, 
that it a man ever intends to marry, aud 
to enjoy in peace his own reflections; 
and nut by afraid of retribution, or of 
the conſequences of his own example; 
he ſhould never be a rake, | 

This looks like conſcience; don't it, 
Belford ? | 
But, being in earneſt ſtil], as I have 
ſaid, all I have to do in my preſent un- 
certainty, is, to brighten up my facul- 
ties, by filing off the ruſt they have con. 
tracted by the town ſmoke, a long im. 
priſonment in my cloſe attendauce 10 
ſo little purpoſe on my fair perverse; 
and to brace up, if I can, the relaxed 
fibres of my mind, which have been 
twitched and convulſed like the nerves 
of ſome tottering paralytick, by means 
of the tumults ſhe has excited in it; that 
ſo I may be able to preſent to her 2 
huſband as worthy as I can be of her 
acceptance; or, if ſhe reject me, be in 
a capacity to reſume my uſnal gaiety ot 
heart, and ſhew others of the miſleading 
ſex, that I am not diſcouraged by the 
difficulties I have met with from this 
ſweetindividual of it, from endeavour ng 
to make myſelf as acceptable to them as 
before. ; 

In this latter caſe, one tour to France 
and Italy, I dare ſay, will do the buli- 
neſs. Miſs Harlowe will by that time 
have forgotten all the has ſuflered from 
her ungrateful Lovelace : though it will 
be impoſſible 'that' her Lovelace ſhould 
ever forget a woman, whoſe equal he 
deſpairs to meet with, were he to travel 
from one end of the world to the other. 

If thou continueſt paying off rhe heavy 
debts my long letters, for ſo mar) 
weeks together, have made thee groan 
under, I will endeavour to reſtrain my- 
ſelf in the deſires 1 have (importunate 


| as they are) of going to town, to thros 


myſelf at the feet of my ſoul's beloved. 
Policy, and honeſty, both join to ſtrengtl- 
en the reſtraint my own promiſe and thy 
engagement have laid me under on this 


head, I would not afreſh provoke: 


* 
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on the contrary, would give time for 
her reſentments to ſubſide, that fo all 
that follows may be her own act and 
deed. | 


Hicxwan [1 have a mortal averſion 
to that fellow !J has, by a#line which! 


have juſt now received, requeſted an in- 


terview with me on Friday at Mr. Dor- 
mer's, as at a common friend's. Does 
the buſineſs he wants to meet upon, re- 
quite that it ſhould be at a common 
friend's -A challenge implied: is it 
not, Belford I ſhall not be civil to 
him, I doubt. He has been an inter- 
meddler !—Then I envy him on Miſs 
Howe's account: for if I have a right 
notion of this Hickman, it is impoſſible 
that that virago can ever love him. 

Every-one knows, that the mother 
(ſaucy as the daughter fometimes is) 
crams him down her throat. Her mo- 
ther is one of the molt violent-ſpirited 
women in England. Her late huſband 
could not ſtand in the matrimonial con- 
tention of Who ſhould? but tipt off the 
perch in it, neither knowing how to 
yield, nor how to conquer. 

A charming encouragement fora man 
of intrigue, when he has reaſon to be- 
lieve, that the woman he has a view 
upon has no love for her huſband! 
What good principles muſt that wite 
have, who is Kept in again(t temptation 
by a ſenſe ot her duty, and lighted 


faith, where aftection has no hold of 


her! | | 
Pr'ythee let's know, very particular- 
ly, how it fares with poor Belton.— 
"I's an honeſt fellow .—Something more 
thun his Thomaſine ſeems to ſtick with 
hum; . | 
Thou haſt not been preaching to him 
can{cience and reformation ; haſt thou? 
— I hou thonldit not take liberties with 
him of this ſort, unleſs thou thoughteſt 
um abſolutely irrecoverable. A man 
in 111 health, and cropſick, cannot play 
with theſe ſolemn things, as thou canſt, 
and be neither better nor worſe for 
them. Repentance, Jack, I have a no- 
nion, hould be ſet about while a man 
:> in health and ſpirits. What's a man 
rot to begin a new work, ſure- 


hen he is not himſelf, nor maſter | 


©! iis faculties ?—Hence, as I appre- 
hend, It is, that adeath-bed repentance 
is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a precarious and 
etectual thing. 

As to myſelf, I hope, I have a great 
deal of time before me; ſince I intend 
ene day to be a reformed man. I have 


very terious reflections now-and-then. , 


Yet am I half afraid of the truth of. 
what my charmer once told me, that a 
man cannot. repent when he will. Not to 
hold it, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant! By fits 
and ſtarts I have repented a thouſand 
times. 

Caſting my eye over the two preceding 
aragraphs, 1 fancy there is ſomething 
tke contradiction in them. But I Will 

not reconſider them. The ſubject is a 


very ſerious one. I don't at preſent 


quite underſtand it. But now tor one 
more airy. 

Tourville, Mowbray, and mylelf, 
pals away our time as pleafantly as poſ- 


libly we can without thee. I wiſh we 


don't add to Lord M.'s gouty days by 


the joy we give him. | 

This is one advantage, as I believe 
I have elſewhere obſerved, that we 
male-delinquents in love-matters have 
of the other ſex :—for while they, poor 
things! lit ſizhing in holes and core 
ners, or run to woods and groves to be- 
moan themſelves on their baffled hopes, 
we can rant and roar, hunt and hawk; 
and, by new loves, baniſh from our 
hearts all remembrance of the old ones. 

Merrily, however, as we paſs our 
time, my reflexions upon the injuries 
done to this noble creature bring .a 


qualm upon my heart very often. Bute 


1 know the will permit me to make her 
amends, after ſhe has plagued me 
heartily ; and that's my conſolation. 


An hqneſt fellow ſtill Clap thy | 


wings, and crow, Jack! 


LETTER LXXIV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HAR 
LOWE. 


THURSDAY MORN, JULY 29, 
HAT, my dearett creature, have 
been your ſufferings What 
muſt have been your anguiſh on fo diſ- 
graceful an inſult, committed in the 
open ſtreets, and in the broad day 
No end, I think, of the undeſerved 
calamities of a dear foul, who has been 
ſo unhappily driven and betrayed into 
the hands of a vile libertine How was 
I ſhocked at the receiving of your letter 
written by another hand, and only dic- 
tated by you !—You mult be very ill, 
Nor is it to be wondered at. But 1 
hope it is rather from hurry, and ſur» 
prize, and lowneſs, which may be over- 
come, than from a griet given way * 
which may be attended with effects 


cannot bear to think of. 


But whatever you do, my dear, you 


mult not deſpond! Indeed you muſt not 
8 deſpond! 
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deſpond! Hitherto you have been in no 
fault: but deſpair would be all your 


own: and the worſt fault you can be 


guilty of. 
I cannot -bear to look upon another 
hand inſtead of yours. 


ture, ſend me a few lines, though ever 
ſo few, in your own hand, if poſſibie. 


For they will revive my heart; eſpe- 
cially, if they can acquaint me of your 
amended health. | 

expect your anſwer. to my letter of 
the 13th. We all expect it with im- 
patience. | ; 


His relations are perſons of fo much 


honour— They are ſo very earneſt to 
renk you among them—The wretch is 
ſo very penitent: every-one of kris family 
ſays he is— Your own are fo implacable— 
Your laſt diſtreſs, though the conſe- 
quence of his former villainy, yet nei- 
ther brought on by his direction, nor 
with his knowledge; and ſo much re- 
ſented by him That my mother is ab- 
ſolutely of opinion, that you; ſhould be 
his —— Eſpecially if, yielding to my 
wiſhes, as expreſſed in my letter, and 
thoſe of all his friends, you would have 
complied, had it not been for this hor- 
rid arreſt. 

I will incloſe the copy of the letter I 
wrote to Miſs Montague laſt Tueſday, 


on hearing that nobody knew what was 


become of you; and the anſwer to. it 
under-written and ſigned by Lord M. 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty 
Lawrance, as well as by the young la- 
dies; and alſo by the wretch himſelf. 


I own, that I like not the turn of 


what he has written to me; and before 
I will further intereſt myſelf in his fa- 
vour, I have determined to inform my- 
ſelf, by a friend, from his own mouth, 


. of his ſincerity, and whether his whole 


inclination be in his requeſt to me, exclu- 
ſive of the wiſhes of his relations. Yet 
my heart riſes againſt him, on the ſup. 
poſition that there is the ſhadow of a 
reaſon for ſuch a queſtion, the woman 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe,—But I think, 


with my mother, that marriage is now 


the only means left to make your future 
life tolerably eaſy—kappy, there is no 
ſaying. —His diſgraces, in that caſe, in 
the eye of the world itſelf, will be more 
than yours; and to thoſe who know 
you, glorious will be your triumph. 

Il am obliged to accompany my mo- 
ther ſoon to the Iſle of Wight. My aunt 
Harman 1s in a declining way, and in- 
ſiſts upon ſeeing us both—And Mr. 
Hickman too, I think. 

His fifter, of whom we had heard ſo 


much, with her lord, were brought * I hall have 


My dear crea- 


* 
* 


t'other day to viſit us. She ſtrangely 
likes me, or ſays ſhe does. | 

I can't ſay, but that I think ſhe an. 
ſwers the excellent character we have 
heard of her. ES 

It would be death to me to ſet ont 
for the little iſland, and not ſee you 
firſt : and yet my mother (fond of ex. 
erting an authority that ſhe herſelf, b 


that exertion, often brings into quel. 


tion) inliſts, that my next viſit to you 
myft be a congratulatory one, as Mrs, 
Lovelace. 5 

When I know what will be the re. 
ſult of the queſtions to be put in my 
name to that wretch, and what is your 
mind on my letter of the 13th, I hall 


tell you more of mine. 


The bearer promiſes to make ſo much 
diſpatch, as to attend you this very af. 


ternoon. May he return with good ti. 


dings to your ever-affetionate 
ANNA Hows! 


LETTER LXXV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 1188 
HOWE, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


» es pain me, my deareſt Miſs 


Howe, by the ardour of your 
noble friendſhip. I will be very brief, 
becauſe I am not well ; yet a good deal 
better than 1 was; and becauſe I am 
preparing an anſwer to yours of the 
13th. But, beforehand, I muſt tell 
you, my dear, I will zot have that man. 


— Don't be angry with me.— But in- 


deed I won't, So let him be aſked no 
queſtions about me, I beſeech you. 

1 do not deſpond, my dear. I hope 
I may ſay, I will not deſpond. Is not 
my condition greatly mended ? I thank 
Heaven it is! | 

I am no priſoner now in a vile houſe. 
I am not now in the power of that man's 
devices. I am not now obliged to hide 
myſelf in corners for fear of him. One 
of his intimate companions 1s become 
my warm friend, and engages to keep 
him from me, and that by his own con- 
ſent. I am among honeſt people. 1 
have all my cloaths and effects reſtored 
to me. The wretch himſelf bears teſ- 
timony to my honour. 

Indeed I am very weak and ill: but 
I have an excellent phyſician, Dr. H. 
and as worthy an apothecary, Mr. God- 
dard. Their treatmentof me, my dear, 
is perfectly paternal— My mind too, I 
can find, begins to ſtrengthen: and me- 
thinks at times, 1 find myſelf ſuperior 
to my calamities. 


ſinkings ſometimes: | 


5 
"> 


=== 

muſt expect ſuch. And my father's 
maledict But you will chide me for 
introducing that, now I am enumera- 

ting my comforts. | 

But 1 charge you, my dear, that you 
do not ſuffer my calamities to fit too 
heavy upon your own mind. If you' 
do, that will be to new-point ſome of 
thoſe arrows that have been blunted, 
and loſt their ſharpneſs. 5 | 

If you would contribute to my happi- 
neſs, give way, my dear, to your own ; 
and to the cheertul proſpects before 
on! | 

You will think very meanly of your 
Clariſſa, if you do not believe, that the 
greateſt pleaſure ſhe can receive in this 
life, is in your proſperity and welfare, 
Think not of me, my only triend, but 
as we were in times paſt: and ſuppoſe 
me gone a great, : an way oft |—A 
long journey ! ow often are the 
deareſt of friends, at their country's 
call, thus parted—with a certaznty tor 
years with a probability for ever! 

Love me ſtill, however. But let it be 
with a weaning love, I am not what 1 
was, when we were inſeparable lovers, as 
I may ſay Our views muſt now be dit. 
ferent. —Reſolre, my dear, to make a 
worthy man happy, becauſe a worthy 
man muſt make you fo,—And ſo, my 
deareſt love, for the preſent adieu. 
Adieu, my deareſt love !—But I ſhall 
ſoon write again, I hope! 


LETTER LXXVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. . 


[IN ANSWER TO LETTER LXXIII. J 
| THURSDAY, JULY 20. 
Re'd that part of your concluſion to 
poor Belton, where you enquire af 
ter him, and mention how merrily you, 
and the reſt, paſs your time at M. Hall. 
He fetched a deep ligh: * You are all 
* very happy!” were his words.—I am 
lorry they were his words; for, poor 
fellow, he is going very faſt. Change 
of air, ke hopes, will mend him, joined 
to the Cheertul company I have left him 

in. But nothing, I dare ſay, will. 

A conſuming malady, and a conſu- 
ming miſtreſs, to an indulgent keeper, 
are dreadful things to ſtruggle with 
both together : violence muſt be uſed 
to get rid of the latter; and yet he has 
not ſpirit left him, to exert himſelf. 
His houſe is Thomaſine's houſe ; not his. 
He has not been within his doors for a 
fortnight paſt. Yagabonding about trom 
nu to inn; entering each for-a bait only; 
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and ſtay ing two or three days without 
power to remove; and hardly knowing 
His malady is 
within him; and he cannot run away 
from it. "= 
Her boys* (once he thought them his) 
are ſturdy enough to ſhoulder him in his 
own houſe as they paſs by him. Sidin 
with the mother, they ina manner expe 
him; and in his abſence, - riot away on 
the remnant of his broken fortunes. 
As to their mother (who was once ſo 
tender, ſo ſubmiſſive, ſo ſtudious to 
oblige, that we all pronounced him 
happy, and his courſe of lite the elfgi- 


ble) the is now ſo termagant, ſo inſo- 


lent, that he cannot contend with her, 
without infinite prejudice to his health. 
A broken-ſpirited defenſive, hardly a 
defenſive, therefore reduced to: and 
this to a heart, for ſo many years waging 
offenſive war, (not valuing whom the 
opponent) what a reduction — Now 
comparing himſelf to the ſuperannuated 
lion 1n the fable, kicked in the jaws, 
and laid ſprawling, by the ſpurning heel 
of an ignoble aſs1- 

I have undertaken his cauſe, He has 
given me leave, yet not without reluc- 
tance, to put him into poſſeſſion of his 
own houſe, and to place in it for him 
his unhappy ſiſter, whom he has hither- 
to ſlighted, becauſe unhappy. It is ha. d, 
he told me, (and wept, poor fellow, 
when he faid it) that he cannot be per- 
mitted ro die quietly in his own houſe! 
— The fruits of bleſſed keeping theſe l 

Though but lately apprized of her 
infidelity, it now comes out to have 
been of ſo long ' continuance, that he 
has no room to believe the boys to be his: 
yet how fond did he uſe to be of them! 

To what, Lovelace, ſhall we attribute 
the tenderneſs which a reputed father 
frequently ſhews to the children ofano- 
ther man ?— What is that, I pray thee, 
which we call nature, and natural affec- 
tions ? And what has man to boaſt of as 


to ſagacity and penetration, when he is 


as eaſily brought to cover and rear, and 
even to love, and often to prefer, the 
product ot another's guilt with his wife 
or miſtreſs, as a hen or gooſe the eggs, 
and even young, of others of their kind? 
Nay, let me aſk, if :nftind, as it is 
called, in the animal creation, does not. 
enable them to diſtinguiſh their own, 
much more eaſily than we, with our 
boaſted reaſon and ſagacity, in this nice 
particular can do ? | 
If ſome men, who have wives but of 
doubtful virtue, conſidered this matter 
duly, I believe their inordinate 1 
| alter 
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| after gain would be a good deal cooled, 


when they could not be certain (though 
their mates could) for whote children 
they were elbowing, buſtling, griping, 
and perhaps cheating, thoſe with whom 


they have concerns, whether friends, 
neighbours, or more certain next-of- - 


kin, by the mother's'{ide however. 

But I will not puſh this notion fo far 
as it might be carried ; becauſe, if pro- 
pagated, it might be of wn/orza! or ννjée 
tural conſequence ; ſince women of vir- 
tue would perhaps be more liable to 
ſuffer by the miſtruſts and caprices of 
bad-hearted and foolhfh-headed hufbands 


than thoſe who can fcreen themlelves 


from detection by arts and hypocriſy, 
to which a woman of virtue cannot have 
recourſe. And yet, were this notion 
duly and generally conlidered, it might 
beattended with no bad effects ; as good 
education, good inclinations, and efta- 
bliſhed virtue, would be the principally 
fought-after qualities; and not money, 
when a man (not biatſed by mere per- 
fonal attractions) was looking round 
him for a partner in his fortunes, and 
for a mother of his future children, 
which are to be the heirs ot his poflef\- 
ſions, and to enjoy the fruits of his in- 


duſſtry 


But to return to poor Belton. 
If 1 have occaſion for your aſſiſtance, 
and that of your compeers, in reinſtating 


the poor fellow, I will give you notice. 


Mean time, I have juſt now been told, 


that Thomaline declares ſhe will not 


ſtir; for, it ſeems, ſhe ſuſpects that 
meaſures will be fallen upon to make 
her quit. She is Mrs. Belton, ſhe ſays, 
and will prove her marriage. 

If the give herſelf theſe airs in his 
life-time, what would the attempt to d 


after his death ? 


Her boys threaten any-body, who 
mall preſume to inſult their mother. 
Their father (as they call poor Belton) 
they ſpeak of as an unnatural one. And 
their probably true father is for ever 
there, fcſtilely there, pafting for her 


coufin, as uſual: now her protecting 


cou i n. 


Hardly ever, 1 dare ſay, was there a 


| keeper, that did not make a keepereſs; 


who laviſhed away on her kept-fellow, 
what ſhe obtained from the extravagant 
folly of him who kept her. 

I will do without you, if I can. The 
Cafe will be only, as I conceive, like 


that of the ancient Sarmatians, return— 
ing, aſter many years abſence, to their 


homes, their wives then in poſſeſſion of 


their (laves; ſo that they had to con- 


tend not only with thoſe wives, conſci. 
ous of their infidelity, and with their 
ſlaves, but with the ch:/dren of thoſe 
flaves, grown up to manhood, reſolute 
to defend their mothers and their long 
manumitted fathers. But the noble 
Sarmatians, fcorning to. attack their 
flaves with equal weapons, only provi. 
ded themſelves with the ſame tort of 
whips, with which they uſed tormerly 
to chaſtiſe them. - And attacking them 
with them, the miſcreants fled before 
them—ln memory of which, to this 
day, the device on the coin of Nov"grod 


in Ruſſia, a city of the ancient Sarma. 


tia, is a man on horſeback, with a whip 
in his hand. | 

The poor fellow takes it ill, that you 
did not preſs him more than you did, to 
be of your party at M. Hall. It is ow- 
ing to Mowbray, he is ſure, that he had 
ſo very flight an invitation, from one 
whole invifations uſed to be ſo warm. 

Mowbray's ſpeech to him, he ſays, 
he never will forgive: Why, Tom, 
{aid the brutal fellow, with a cnrle, 
thou droopeſt like a pip or roup- 
*cloaking chicken. Thou ſhouldſt grow 
« perter, or ſubmit to a ſolitary quaran- 
© tine, if thou wonldit not infect the 
* whole brood.” 

For my own part, only that this poor 
fellow is in diſtreſs, as well in his at- 
fairs, as in his mind, or I ſhould be 
ſick of you all. Such is the relith I have 
of the converſation, and ſuch my ad- 
miration of the deportment and ſenti— 


ments, of this divine lady, that 1 would 


forego a month, even of thy company, 
to be admitted into hers but for one 
hour : and I am highly in conceit with 
myſelf, greatly as I uſed to value ne, 
for being able, ſpontaneouſly as I may 
ſay, to make this preference. 

It is, after all, a deviliſh life we have 
lived. And to conſider how it all ends 
in a very few years—To ſee to what 4 
ſtate of ill health this poor fellow is fo 
loon reduced—And then to obſerve how 
every one of ye rin away from the un- 
happy being, as rats from a falling houſe, 
is fine comfort to help a man to Jook 
back upon companions ill-choſen, and 
a life miſ- ſpent. , 

It will be your turns by-and-by, 
every man of ye, if the juſtice of your 
country interpaſe not. 

Thou art the only rake we have herd- 


ed with, if thou wilt not except myſelf, 


who halt preſerved entire thy health 
and thy fortunes. | 

Mowbray indeed is indebted to à fo. 
buſt conſtitution, that he has not Jet 


. ſuffered 


a, ww. ca. 
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ſuffered in his health; but his eſtate is 


indling away year by year. 
yy rey wy © of Tourville's very 
conſiderable fortunes are already diſſi- 

ted; and the remaining fourth will 

robably ſoon go after the other three. 

Poor Belton we ſee how it is with 
him !—His only felicity is, that he will 

rdlv ide to want. 

* 2 art too proud, and too prudent, 
ever to be deſtitute; and, to do thee 
ſultice, haft a ſpirit to aſſiſt ſuch of thy 
friends as may be reduced; and wilt, if 
thou ſhouldeſt then be living. But I 
think thou muſt, much ſooner than 
thou imagineſt, he called to thy 
account Knocked on the head perhaps 
by the friends of thoſe whom thou haſt 
injured ; for if thou eſcapeſt this fate 
from the Harlowe family, thou wilt go 
on tempting danger and vengeance, till 
thou meeteſt with vengeance; and this, 
whether thou marrieſt, or not: for the 
nuptial life will not, I doubt, till a 
join with it, cure thee of that ſpirit for 
intrigue, which is continually running 
away with thee, in ſpite of thy better 
{enſe, and tranſitory reſolutions, 

Well, then, I will ſuppoſe tee laid 
down quietly among thy worthier an- 
ceſtors. | 

And now let meslook forward to the 
ends of Tourville and Mowbray, {Bel- 
ton will be crumbled into duſt before 
thee perhaps Jſuppoſing thy early exit has 
ſaved thee from gallows intervention. 

Reduced, probably, by riotous waſte, 
o conſequential want, behold them re- 
tuged in ſome obſcure hole or garret; 
obliged to the careleſs care of ſome dirty 
old woman, whom nothing but her po- 
verty prevails upon to attend ta per- 
form the laſt offices for men, who have 
made ſuch ſhocking ravage among the 
young ones. 

Then how miſerably will they whine 
through ſqueaking organs; their big 
voices turned into puling pity-begging 
lamentations| Their now-offenſive 

paws, how helpleſs then - Their now- 
| erect necks then denying ſupport to 
their aching heads; thoſe globes of 
miſchief dropping upon their quaking 
ſhoulders. Then what wry faces will 
they make! their hearts, and their 
heads, reproaching each other |—Diſ- 
tended their parched mouths !—Sunk 
their unmuſcled cheeks !—Dropt their 
under-jaws !—Each grunting hke the 
ſwine he had reſembled in his life! 
Ob! what a vile wretch have I been! 
* Oh! that I had my life to come over 
again! —Confeſſing to the poor old 
No. 57. | 


| 


woman, who cannot ſhrive them? Ima- 
ginary ghoſts of deflowered virgins, and 
polluted matrons, flitting before their 
glaſſy eyes! And old Satan, to their ap- 


prehenſions, — behind a looking 


glaſs held up before them, to frighten 
them with the horror viſible in their 
own countenances ! 

For my own part, if I can get ſome 
good family to credit me with a ſiſter 
or a daughter, as I have now an encreaſ- 


ed fortune, which will enable me to pro- 


poſe handſome ſettlements, I will defert 
ye all; marry, and live a lite of rea- 
ſon, rather than a lite of a brute, for 
the time to come. 


LETTER LXXVII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY NIGHT- 
Was forced to take back my twenty 
guincas, How the women managed 

it, 1 can't tell; (1 ſuppoſe they too 

readily found a purchaſer for the rich 
ſuit) but ſhe miſtruſted, that I was the 


advancer of the money; and would not 


let the cloaths go. But Mrs. Lovick 
has actually fold, for fifteen guineas, 
ſome rich lace worth three times the 
ſum : ent of which ſhe repaid her the 
money ſhe borrowed for fees to the doc- 
tor, in an illneſs occaſioned by the bar- 
barity of the moſt ſavage of men. Thou 
knoweſt his name! 

The doctor called on her in the morn- 
ing it ſeems, and had a ſhortdebate with 
her about fees. She inſiſted, that he 
ſhould take one every time he came, 
write or not write; miſtruſting, that 
he only gave verbal directions to Mrs. 
Lovick, or the nurſe, to avoid taking 
any. 

He ſaid, that it would have been im- 
poſſible for him, had he not been a phy- 
ſician, to forbear enquiries after the 
health and welfare of ſo excellent a per- 
ſon. He had not the thought of paying 
her a compliment in declining the offer. 
ed fee: but he knew her caſe could not 
ſo ſuddenly vary, as to demand his 
daily viſits. She muſt permit him, 
therefore, to enquire of the women be- 
low after her health ; and he muſt not 
think of coming up, it he were to be 
pecumarily rewarded for the ſatisfattion 
he was ſo deſirous to give himſelf. 

It ended in a compromiſe for a fee 
each other time: which ſhe unwilling- 
ly ſubmitted to; telling him, that 
thbugh ſhe was at preſent deſolate and 
in diſgrace, yet her circumſtances were, 
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of right, high; and no expences could 
riſe ſo, as to be ſcrupled, whether ſhe 
lived or died. But the ſubmitted, ſhe 
added, to the compromiſe, in hopes to 
ſee him as often as he had opportunity ; 
for ſhe really looked upon him, and 
Mr. Goddard, from their kind and 
tender treatment of her, with a regard 
next to filial. 

81 hope thou wilt make thyſelf ac- 
quainted with this worthy doctor, when 
thou comeſt te town ; and give him thy 


thanks, for putting her into conceit with 


the ſex that thou halt given her ſo much 
reaſon to execrate. Farewet. 


LETTER EXXYINT.. 
MP. LOVLIACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ, 


. ori. 
2ST turned from an interview 
with this Hickman : a precite fop of 

a ho, as ſtarched as his ruffles. 
Thou knoweſt 1 love him not, Jack; 
and whom we love not, we Cannot al- 
low a merit to! perhaps not the merit they 


. ſhould be granted. However, I am in 


earneſt, when I ſay, that he ſeeins ta 
me to be ſo ſet, ſo prim, ſo affected, fo 
mincing, yet ſo clouterly in his perſon, 


that I dare engage for thy opinion, it 


thou doſt juſtice to him, and to thylelf, 
that thou never beheldeſt ſuch another, 
except in a pier-glaſs. 

I'll tell thee how I played him off. 

He came in his own chariot ro Dor- 
mer's; and we took a turn in the gar- 
den, at his requeſt. He was deviliſh 
ceremonious, and made a buſhel of apo- 
logies for the treedom he was going to 
take: and, after half a hundred hums 
and haws, told me, that he came—that 
he came—to wait on me—at the requeſt 
of dear Miſs Howe, on the account—on 
the account—ot Miſs Harlowe. 

«Well, Sir, ſpeak on,“ ſaid 1: © but 
© vive me leave to ſay, that if your book 
© be as long as your preface, it will take 
up a week to read it.“ 

Tus was pretty rough, thou'lt ſay : 
but there is nothing like baulking theſe. 
formaliſts at firſt. When they are put 
out of their road, they are filled with 
doubts of themſelves, and can never get 


| 


„ 


into it again: ſo that an honeſt fellow, 


1mpertinently attacked, as was, has all 


the game in his own hand quite through 
the conference. | 


He ſtroked his chin, and hardly knew 
what to ſay. At laſt, after parentheſis 
within parentheſis, apologizing for apo- 
logies, inimitation, I ſuppoſe, of Switt's 
| 3 | | 


— — 
Digreſſion in praiſe of Digreſſions— 1 
* preſume—l preſume, Sir, you were 
. my to the viſit made to Miſs Howe 
Aby the young ladies your counſing, in 
the name of Lord M. and Lady Sarah 
* Sadleir, and Lady Betty Lawrance. 

©I was, Sir: and Mils Hove had a 
© letter afterwards, ſigned by his lord. 
* ſhip and by thoſe ladies, and under. 
* written by myſelf. Have you ſeen it, 
Sir d“ | 

© can't ſay but I have. It is the 
principal cauſe of this viſit: for Mi 
© Howe thinks your part of it is written 
with ſuch an air of levity— Pardon 
© me, Sir—that ſhe knows not whether 
you are in earneſt, or not, in your 
« addreſs to her torher intereſt with her 
friend. 6 

« Will Miſs Howe permit me to ex. 
plain myſelt in perſon to her, Mr. 
© Hickman ?? 

O Sir, by no means. Miſs Howe, 
1 am ſure, would not give you that 
trouble.“ 

* 1 ſhould not think it a trouble. 1 
© will moſt readily attend you, Sir, to 
«Miſs Howe, and ſatisfy her in all her 


© ſcruples. Come, Sir, I will wait upon 


you now. You have a chariot, Are 
«alone, We can talk as we ride.“ 
He heſitated, wriggled, winced,ſtroak- 


ed his ruffics, ſet his wig, and pulled his 


neckcloth, which was long enough tor 
a bib—* I am not going directly back to 
« Miſs Howe, Sir. It will be as well, it 
© you will be ſo good as to ſatisfy Miss 
Howe by me.“ | 

© What is it the ſcruples, Mr. Hick- 
* man ?? : 

Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, 
that in your part of the letter, you 
© fay—But let me fee, Sir—I have 2 
copy of what you wrote,“ [Pulling it 
out |—+* Will you give me leave, Sir? 
© — Thus you begin — “ Dear ' Mi: 
© Howe “ ] 

No offence, I hope, Mr. Hick- 
© man ?? 1. 

None in the leaſt, Sir! None at 
© all, Sir!'— Taking aim, as it were, to 
read. ; 

Do you uſe ſpectacles, Mr. Hick- - 
man: a 

« SpeFactes, Sir !!— His whole broad 
face lifted up at me—* Spectacles! — 
© What makes you aſk me ſuch a queſ- 
tion? Such a young man as I ule ſpec- 
© tacles, Sir! | : 

They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman: 
young as well as old, to ſave their eye: 
« —Have you ever read Prior's Ain, 


Nu. Hickman le, 
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I have, Sir !—Cuſtom isevery-thing | treated Mifs Harlowe, as fo fine a young 
in nations, as well as with individu- | © lady deſerved to be treated. And it 
« als: I know the meaning of your | © love for her friend has made Miſs Howe 
« queſtion—But *tis not the Englii cul- | © take freedoms, as you call them, a 


tom.“ | mind not ungenerous, on ſuch an'oc- 
Was you ever in Spain, Mr. Hick- | « caſion, will rather be forry for having 
man? . given the cauſe, than 
No, Sir: I have been in Holland.” | I know your conſequence, Sir |— 


In Holland, Sir !- Never in France | * But I'd rather have this reproof from 
or Italy: —I was reſolved to travel | © a lady, than from a gentleman. I have 


with him into the land of Puzzledom. © a great deſire to wait upon Mifs Howe. 
«No, Sir; I cannot ſay 1 have, as | © I am perſuaded we ſhould ſoon come 
yet.“ | * to a good underſtanding. Generous 
That's a wonder, Sir, when on the | © minds are always of kin. I know we 
© continent!? . © ſhould agree in every-thing.— Pray, 
J went on a particular affair: I was | Nr. Hickman, be fo kind as to intro- 
©oblivzed ro return ſoon.” [ « duce me to Miſs Howe.” 
«Well, Sir; you was going to read— Sir I can ſignify your deſire, if you 
pray be pleaſed to proceed.” « pleaſe, to Miſs Howe.“ 
Again he took aim, as if his eyes © Do ſo.— Be pleaſed to read on, Mr. 
were older than the reſt of him; and | Hickman.“ 
Treats After what is written above, and tie did very formally, as if I remem- q 
-t foned by names and characters of ſuck un- | bered not what I had written; and when 
* queſtionable honour Jo be ſure,” | he came to the paſſage about the halter, | 


(taking off his eyes) * nobody queſtions | the parſon, and the hangman, reading 
the honour of Lord M. nor that of the | it—* Why, Sir, lays he, does not this 


good ladies who figned the letter.“ © look like a jeſtꝰ— Mifs Howe thinks it 
© | hope, Mr. Hickman, nobody queſ- | « does. It is not in the lady's power, 

' tions mine neither!“ « you know, Sir, to doom you to the 
If you pleaſe, Sir, I will read on— | « gallons.” i 

« migiit have been excnſed ſigning a name, © Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, you 


&« a!nioft as hateful to myſelf,"'—* | You are | © think ſhe would! 
© pleated to fayJ—® as / KNOW ut is to] © You ſay here to Miſs Howe,“ pro- 
« YOU"! ceeded he, * that Mifs Harlowe is the 
© Well. Mr. Hickman, I muſt inter- | © moft injured” of the ſex. I know, from 
(rupt you at this place. In what 1 wrote | « Miſs Howe, that the highly reſents the 
to Mifs Howe, 1 diſtinguiſhed the word | « injuries. you own +: infomuch that 
«xxOw. I had a reaſon for it. Miſs | « Miſs Howe doubts that ſhe ſhall ne- 
© Howe has been very free with my cha- | « ver prevail upon her to overlook them: 
© racter. 1 have never done her any | © and as your family are all defirous you 
harm. I take it very ill of her. And | ſhould repair her wrongs, and like- 
hope, Sir, you come in her name to | « wiſe deſire Miſs Howe's interpoſition 
make excuſes for it.“ | « with her friend; Miſs Howe fears, 
*Miſs Howe, Sir, is a very polite « from this part of your letter, that you 
© young lady. She is not accuſtomed to | «are too much in jeſt; and that your 
* treat any man's character unbecom- | « offer to do her juſtice is rather in com: 
F ingly? | © pliment to your friends entreaties, than 
Then I have the more reaſon to take | « proceeding from your own inclinati- 
it amiſs, Mr. Hickman.“ Ions: and the defires to know your true 
Why, Sir, you know the friend- | « ſentiments on this occaſion, before the 
© hip 115 interpoſes further. e 
No friendſhip ſhould warrant ſuch Do you think, Mr. Hickman, that, 
* freedoms as Miſs Howe has taken with | © if F am capable of deceiving my own 
my character.” « relations, I have ſo much obligation 
(believe he began to wiſh he had not | © to Miſs Howe, who has always treat- 
come near me. He ſeemed quite diſ- | © ed me with great freedom, as to ac 
concerted, }  -  - | I © knowledge to ker, what 1 don't to 
Have youriot heard Miſs Howe treat | © them & ES, 
4455 Sir, I beg pardon: but Mifs Howe 


"my name with great 


Sir, I come not to offend or affront © thinks, that, as you have written to 
you: but you know whit a love there © her, ſhe may aſk you, by me, for an - 
4 . . 1 * 33 9 0 70 # 15 ; : 

is between Miſs Howe and Miſs Har- explanation of what you have written.“ 
*lowe.—] doubt, Sir, you have not 6 ren lee, Mr, Hickman, ſomething 
sL 3a | of 


J CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


— 
* 


— M— — —— 
© of me. Do you think I am in jeſt, or | © deſirous to have ell that, without mar. 
* in earneſt ?? , © riage,” 

I fee, Sir, vou are a gay gentleman, q Cot. lo, Sir, I know you are deemed 
© of fine ſpirits, and all that All I beg | © to be a man of wit: but may I notaſk, * 
ia Miſs Howe's name, is, to. know it | © if theſe things fit not too light upon 
© you really, and bone fide, join with | © you ?? 5 | 
. © your+{friends in defiring her to uſe her When a thing is done, and cannot 
'' _ © intereſt to reconcile you to Miſs Har- | * be helped, 'tis right to make the beſt 


| « lowe ? of it. I wiſh the lady would think ſo 
| 1 ſhould be extremely glad tobe re- | too.“ | 


© conciled to Miſs Harlowe ; and ſhould 1 think, Sir, ladies ſhould not be 
* owe great obligations to Miſs Howe, | © deceived. I think a promiſe to a lad 
zit ſhe could bring about ſo happy an | * thould be as binding as to any other 
« event.” | « perſon, at the leaſt. 1 

« Well, Sir, and yon have no objec- I beheve you think ſo, Mr. Hick. 
© tions to marriage, I preſume, as the | « man: and I believe you are a very 


condition of that reconciliation ?? | © honeſt good ſort of a man.” 

never liked matrimony in my lite, | - © I would always keep my word, Sir, 8 
© I muſt be plain with you, Mr. Hick- | © whether to man or woman.” 
man.“ © You ſay well. And far be it from 


1 am forry for it: I think it a very | « me to perſuade you to do otherwiſe, 
happy ſtate.” - But what have you farther heard?” 

©1 hope you will find it ſo, Mr. (Thou wilt think, Jack, I muſt be 
« Hickman.” | | very defirous to know in what light my 

1 doubt not but 1 ſhall, Sir. And | elected ſpouſe had repreſented things to 
© dare ſay, ſu would you, if you were | Miſs Howe; and how far Miſs Howe 


to have Miſs Harlowe.“ had communicated them to Mr. Hick. 
© 1f I could be happy in it with any- | man.) 


© body, it would be with Miſs Har- * Sir, this is no part of my preſent 
lose.“ | © buſineſs,” 
J am ſurprized, Sir!--Then, after © But, Mr. Hickman, * tis part of 
s all, you don't think of marrying Miſs | © mine. I hope you would not expect, 
© Harlowe !—After the hard uſage that I ſhould anſwer your queſtions, at 
What hard uſage, Mr. Hickman? I | « the ſame time that you refuſed to an- 
don't doubt but a lady of her niceneſs | * {wer mine. What, pray, have you far- 
© has repreſented what would appear | * ther heard?” 
« tfifles, to any other, in a very ſtrong | © Why, then, Sir, if I muſt ſay, Iam 
light.“ | © told, that Miſs Harlowe was carried to 
It what I have had hinted to me, [ga very bad houſe.” | 
< Sir—Excuſe me—has been offered to Why, indeed, the people did not 
-. the lady, ſhe has more than trifles to | © prove ſo good as they ſhould be. What 
J * complain of.” | © farther have you heard? | 
= © Let me know What you have heard, have heard, Sir, that the lady had 
| Mr. Hickman? I will very truly an- | « ſtrange advantages taken of her, very 
« ſwer to the accuſations.” * | © unfarr ones: but what I cannot ſay.” 
Sir, you know beſt what you have And cannot you ſay Cannot Fug 
i done: you own the lady is the moſt in- | © gueſs *—Then T'1I tell you, Sir. Fer- 
Jured, as well as the moſt deſerving, of | * — ſome liberty was taken with her 
* ker ſex.” + when ſhe was aſleep. Do you think no 
1 do, Sir; and yet, I would be glad | « lady ever was taken at ſuch an advan- 
© ta know what you have heard; for on | © tage ?—You know, Mr. Hickman, that 
© that, perhaps, depends my anſwer to | ladies are very ſhy of truſting them- 
the queſtions Miſs Howe puts to me by | *« ſelves with the modeſteſt of our ſex, 
you.“ © when they are diſpoſed to ＋ ah and 
« Why, then, Sir, ſince you aſk it, | « why ſo, if they did not expe t t ad- 
*.you cannot be diſpleaſed if I anſwer | « vantages would be taken of them at 
- Tyou ;—In the firſt place, Sir, you will | © ſuch times ?? 
acknowledge, I ſuppole, that you pro- « But, Sir, had not the lady ſome- 
© miſed Mis Harlowe marriage, and! thing given her to make her ſleep?” /_. 
all that?“ Aye, Mr. Hickman, that's the queſ- 


Well, Sir, and I ſuppoſe what you | tion: I want to know if the lady ſays 
2 that I was | © ſhe had 


© haye to charge me wit 


have 


— — —— 
« I have not ſeen all ſhe has written; 
« but by what I have heard, it is a very 
« black affair—Excuſe me, Sir.“ 
« ] do excuſe yon, Mr. Hickman : 
© but, ſuppoſing it were ſo, do you think 


„ lady was never unpoſed upon by 


«wine, or ſo ?—Do you think the moſt 
«© cavtions woman in the world might 
not be cheated by a ſtronger liquor tor 
a ſmaller, when ſhe was thirſty, after 
«a fatigue in this very warm weather? 
* And do you think, if ſhe was thus 
thrown into a profound ſleep, that ſhe 
(js the only lady that ever was taken at 
ſuch advantage ?” 

« Eyen as you make it, Mr, Lovelace, 
© this matter is not a light one. But I 
*fear itis a great deal heavier than as 
«you put it.“ 

« What reaſons have you to fear this, 
«Sir? What has the lady ſaid? Pray 
et ine know. I have reefen to be fo 
$ earnelt.* 


© Why, Sir, Miſs Howe herſelf knows | 


not the whole. The dady promifes to 
give her all the particulars at a proper 
time, if (he lives; but has ſaid enough 
to make it out to be a very bad affair.” 

„Jam glad Miſs Harlowe has not yet 
' given all the particulars. And, fince 
© the has nat, you may tell Miſs Howe 
from me, that neither ſhe nor any wo- 
' man in the world can be more virtu- 
ous than Miſs Harlowe is to this hour, 
us to her own mind. Tell her, that I 
hope ſhe never will know the particu- 
„lars; but that ſhe has been unworthily 
 * uſed: tell her, that though I know 
not what ſhe has ſaid, yet I have ſuch 
a opinion of her vericity, that I would 
{ blindly ſubſcribe to the truth of every 
nittie of it, though it make me ever ſv 
„black, Tell her, that i have but three 
(things to blame her for ; one, that ſhe 
* won't give me an opportunity of re- 
* parrings her wrongs : the ſecond, that 
© ſhe 15 10 ready to acquaint every-body 
* with what ſhe has ſuffered, that it will 
put it out of my power to redreſs thoſe 
* wrongs, with any tolerable reputation 
to either of us. Will this, Mr. Hick- 
man, anſwer any part of the intention 
* of this viſit ?* 

' Why, Sir, this is talking like a man 
"of honour, ILown. But you fay there 
*:5a third thing you blame the lady for 
* —May 1 aſk what that is i” 

„ don't know, Sir, whether I ought 

to tell it you, or not. Perhaps you 
won't believe it, if Ido. But though 
"the lady will tell the eruth and nothing 


but the truth; yet, perhaps, ſhe will 


not tell you the whole truth.“ 
Fray, Sir hut it mayn't be proper 
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et you give me great curioſity. 
sure there is no miſcondutt in the lady. 
© I hope there is not, I am ſure, if Miſs 


© Howe did not believe her to be fault- 


*leſs in every particular, ſhe would not 

© intereſt herſelf fo much in her favour 
© as ſhe does, dearly as ſhe loves her.* 

« love Mifs Harlowe too well, Mr. 

« Hickman, to wiſh to lefſen her in Miſs 

* Howe's opinion; eſpecially as ſhe is 


© abandoned of every other friend. But, 


©perhaps, it would hardly be credited, 
if | ſhould tell you.” | 
© I thould be very ſorry, Sir, and ſo 


would Mifs Howe, it this poor lady's 


conduct had laid her under abligation 
to you for this reſerve. Vu have fo 
much the appearance of a gentleman, 


© as well as are fo much diſtinguiſhed in 


© your family and fortunes, that I hope 
© you are incapable of loading ſuch a 
young lady as this, in order to lighten 
 yourſelf—Excuſe me, Sir.“ e 

1 do, I do, Mr. Hickman. You 
© ſay you came not with any intention to 
« affront me. I tuke freedom, and 1 
give it. I thould be very loth, I re- 
« peat, to ſay any thing that may 
© weaken Miſs Harlowe in the good opi- 
© nion of the only friend ſhe thinks ſhe 
© has lett.“ 

It may not be proper,” ſaid he, for 
© me to know your t article againft 
this unhappy lady: but 1 never — 
of any- body, out of her own implaca- 
« ble family, that had the leaſt doubt of 
© her. honour. Mrs. Howe, indeed, once 
« ſaid, attet a conference with one of her 
« uncles, that ſhe feared all was not 
„right on her fide. —But elſe, I never 
© heard —? | 

« Oons, Sir !'—in a fierce tone, and 


with an erect mien, ſtopping ſhort upon 


him, which made him ſtart back—* Tis 
© next to blaſphemy to queſtion this lady's 


© honour | She is more pure than a veſ- 


„tal; for veſtals have been often warm- 
« ed by their own fires. 
the firſt to the preſent, ever produced, 
« nor will the future, to the end of the 
world, I dare aver, ever produce, 
«a young blooming lady, tried as ſhe 
© has been tried, who has ſtood all trials, 


* as ſhe has done. — Let me tell you, Sir, 


that you never ſaw, never knew, never 
© heard of, fuch another woman as Miſs 
© Harlowe.” 

© Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon, Far 
© be it from me to queſtion the lady. 
+ You have not heard me ſay a word, 
© that could be ſo conſtrued. I have the 
* utmoſt honour for her. Miſs Howe 


© loves her, as ſhe loves her own ſoul 


and that ſhe would not do, if ſhe were 
0 ; not 
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not ſure ſhe were as virtuous as her- | © cauſe ſhe thinks (in revenge to me, 1 
« ſelf.” © verily believe that!) of encouragin 
© As herſelf, Sir!—TI have a high opi- another lover? 5 
© nion of Miſs Howe, Sir— But, I dare © How, Sir — Sure this cannot be the 
© fay—" I © caſe!—l can tell you, Sir, if Mit 
What, Sir, dare you ſay of Miſs | Howe thought this, ſhe would not 
© Howe !—1 hope, Sir, you will not pre- | © approve of it at all: for, as little 23 
© ſume to ſay any-thing to the diſparage- | * you think Miſs Howe likes you, Sir 
© ment of Miſs Howe.“ and little as ſhe approves of your A 
* Preſume, Mr. Hickman! — That 1s | © tions by ber friend, I know ſhe is of 
© preſuming language, let me tell you, Mr. | © opinion, that the ought to have no. 
© Hickman !? ; | | © body living but you: and ſhould con. 
© 'Fhe occaſion for it, Mr. Lovelace, | * tinue ſingle all her life, it ſhe be not 
if deſigned, is preſuming, if you pleaſe. | © yours.” | 
am not a man ready to take of- © Revenge and obſtinacy, Mr. Hick. 
« fence, Sir—Eſpecially where I am em- | man, will make women, the beſt bf 
3 a mediator. But no man | « them, do very unaccountable things, 
reathing ſhall ſay diſparaging things] Rather than not put ont both eyes of 
of Miſs Howe, in my hearing, with- | © the man they are offended with, they 
out obſervation.” _ '] «© will give up one of their own.“ : 
Well ſaid, Mr. Hickman. I diflike- e don't know what to fay to this, 
© not your ſpirit, on ſuch a ſuppoſed vc- Sir: but, ſure, ſhe cannot encourage 
© caſion. But what I was going to ſay | © any ather perſon's addreſs So ſoon 
is this, that there is not, in my opi- | © roo—Why, Sir, ſhe is, as wel are told, 
© nion, a woman in the world, who | ſo ill, and fo week ! 
© ought to compare herſelf with Mails Not in reſentment weak, I'll affure 
« Clariſſa Harlowe till ſhe has ſtood ker | «© you. 1 am well acquainted with all 
« trials, and has behaved under them, | © her movements—And 1 tell you, be- 
© and after them, as ſhe has done.—You | lieve it, or not, that ſhe refuſes me in 
© ſee, Sir, I ſpeak againſt myſelt. You | «© view of another lover.“ 
«ſee I do. For, libertine as I am Can it be? 
« thought to be, I never will attempt © Tis true, by my ſoul !-—Has fre 
© to bring down the meaſures of right | © not hinted this to Miſs Howe, do you 
and wrong to the ſtandard of my | «© think ?? | 
4 actions.“ No, indeed, Sir. If ſhe had I ſhould 
« Why, Sir, this is very right. It is | © not have troubled you at this time from 
© very noble, | will {ay. But tis pity— | © Miſs Howe.” 
* Excuſe me, Sir—'tis pity, that the |. « Well, then, you ſee J am right: 
man who can pronounce ſo fine a ſen- * that though the cannot be guilty of 1 
* tence, will not ſquare his actions ac- | * falſhood, yet the has not told her friend 
* cordingly.? © the whole truth.” 
That, Mr. Hickman, is another * What ſhall a man ſay to theſe 
point. We all err in ſome th:ngs. I Þ things! (Locking moſt ſtupidly per- 
* wiſh not that Miſs Howe ſhould have | plexed.) | 
« Miſs Harlowe's trials: and I rejoice, © Say! Say! Mr. Hickman !— Who 
© that ſhe is in no danger of any ſuch | «© can account for the workings and ways 
from ſo good a man.“ © of a paſſionate and offended woman! 
(Poor Hickman - He looked as if he | © Endleſs would be the hiſtories I could 
knew not whether I meant a compliment | «© give you, within my own knowledz, 
or a reflection!) of the dreadful effects of women's pal- 
© But,” proceeded I, ſince I find that | * fionate reſentments, and what that ſex 
I have excited your curiolity, that you | *will do when diſappointed. 
may not go away with a doubt that There was Miſs DoRRINGTON, 
may be injurious to the molt admir- | «© [Perhaps you know her not] who fun 
*able of women, I am inclined to hint | « away with her father's groom, becauſe 
* to you what I have in the Aird place | © he would not let her have a half- pa 
© to blame her for." © officer, with whom (her paſſions all vp) 
Sir, as you pleaſe—It may not be | © ſhe fell in love at firſt ſight, as he acci- 
proper.“ | « dentally paſſed under her window. 
© It cannot be very zwmproper, Mr. © There was Miſs Savas; ſhe mar- 
* Hickman—So let me aſk you, What | © ried her mother's coachman, becauſe 
would Miſs Howe think, it her friend | © her mother refuſed her a journey to 
is the more determined againſt me, be- | Wales; in apprehenſion, that Mifs 
| intended 
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© intended to league herſelf with a re. 
« mote couſin of unequal fortunes, of 
« whom ſhe was not a little tond when 
© he was a viſiting-gueſt at their houſe 
« for a week. 

There was the young widow” SAN- 
© HERSON ; who believing herlelt ſlight- 
© ed by a younger brother of a noble fa- 
« mily, (Sarali Stout like) took it into 
her head to drown herſelf. : 

« Miſs Saler ANDERSON [ You have 
heard of her, no doubt] being checked 


© by her uncle for encouraging an ad- 


« dreſs beneath her, in ſpite, threw her- 
* {elf into the arms of an ugly dog, a 
ſnoe maker's apprentice, running away 
« with him in a pair of ſhoes he had juſt 
« fitted to her feet, though ſhe never 
law the fellow before, and hated him 
«© ever after: and, at laſt, took lauda- 
num to make her forget for ever her 
own folly, | | 

© But can there be a ſtronger inſtance 
in point, than what the unaccountable 
© reſentments of /uch a lady as Miſs Cla- 
© riſa Harlowe afford us? Who at this 
very inſtant, ill as the is, not only en- 
t courages, but, in a manner, makes 
court to one of the molt odious dogs 
© that ever was feen ? I think Mails 
Howe ſhould not be told this—And yet 
© ſhe ought too, in order to diſſuade her 
from ſuch a prepoſterous raſhneſs.“ 

«Ofe!-O ſtrange! Miſs Howe knows 
© nothing of this! To be ſure ſhe won't 
$ look upon her, if this be true !” 

© 115 true, very true, Mr. Hickman! 
© Trueas I am here to tell you ſo!—And 
che is an ugly fellow too; uglier to 
look at than me.“ 


Than you, Sir! Why, to be ſure, 


© you are one of the handſomeſt men in 

England.“ 
Well, but the wretch ſhe fo ſpite- 
© fully prefers to me is a miſ-ſhapen, 
* meagre varlet; more like a ſkeleton 
than a man! Then he drefſes—you never 
law ea devil ſo bedizene.i! Hardly a coat 
to Ins back, nor a ſhoe to his foot: a 
* bald-pated villain, yet grudges to buy 
*aperuke to hide his baldnels : for, he 
„is as covetous as hell, never ſatisfied, 
(yet plaguy rich.” 

© Why, Sir, there is ſome joke in this, 
* {urely, A man of common parts knows 
aot how to take ſuch gentlemenas you. 
* But, Sir, if there be any truth in the 
' ſtory, what is he? Some Jew, or miſ- 
*erly citizen, I ſuppoſe, that may have 
* preſumed on the lady's uiſtreſsful cir- 
'curſtances; and your lively wit points 
him out as it pleaſes.” 
Wu the raſcal has eſtates in every 


too.“ 

Some Eaſt India governor, I ſitppgſe, 
«if there be any-thing in it. The lady 
* once had thoughts of going abtoad. 
* But, I fancy, all this time you/are in 
* jeſt, Sir. If not, we muſt ſurely have 
© heard of him———" 

* Heard of him! Ay, Sir, we have all 
* heard of him—But none of uk care to 
be intimate with him—except tis lady 
* —and that, as I told you, in ſpite ty 
* me—His name, in ſhort, is DEATH 
DEATH, Sir,“ ſtamping, and ſpeak- 
ing loud, and full in his ear; which 
made him jump half a yard high. 

Thou never beheldeſt any man ſo diſ- 
concerted. He looked as it the fright- 
ful ſkeleton was before him, and he had 
not his accounts ready. When a little 
recovered, he fribbled with his waiſt- 
coat buttons, as if he had been telling 
his beads. 

This, Sir,“ proceeded I, is her 
© wooer !—Nay, the is ſo forward a girl, 
© that ſhe wooes #:m e but 1 hope it never 
will be a match.“ | 

He had before behaved, and now 
looked, with more ſpirit than I expect- 
ed from him. 

© I came, Sir,“ ſaid he, as a mediator 
of differences. It behoves me to keep 
my temper. But, Sir,* and turned ſhort 
upon me, as much as 1 love peace, 


© uſed,” 5 

As 1 had played ſo much upon him, it 
would have been wrong to take him at 
his more than halt-menace : yet, I think, 
I owe him a grudge, for his preſuming 
to addreſs Miſs Howe. 

© You mean no defiance, I preſume, 


* fence. On that preſumption, I aſk your 
© excuſe. But this is my way, I mean 
* no harm. I cannot let ſorrow touch 
* my heart. I cannot be grave ſix mi- 
© nutes together, tor the blood of me. 
© lam a deſcendent of old Chancellor 
Moore, I believe; and ſhould not for- 
© bear to cut a joke, were I upon the 
© ſcaffold. But you may gather, from 
* what I have ſaid, that I prefer Miſs 


grounds, to all the women in the world: 
© and I wonder, that there ſhould be any 
difficulty to believe, from what l have 
© ſigned, and from what I have promiſ- 
© ed to my relations, and enabled them 
to promiſe for me, that I ſhould he glad 
© to marry that excellent creatute upon 


© her own terms. Iacknouledge to you, 


Mr. Hickman, that 1 have baſely in- 
| jured 


3 county in England, and out of Exfhnd . 


* and to promote it, I will not be ill- 


Mr. Hickman, any more than 1 do of- 


* Harlowe, and that upon the juſteſt 
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* jared her, If ſhe will honour me with 
her hand, I declare, that it is my ia- 
* tention to make her the beſt of huſ- 
* bands. But, neverthelels, I muſt fav, 
* that, if ſhe goes on appealing her caſe, 
* and expoling us both, as ſhe does, it 
is impoſſible to think the knot can be 
knit with reputation to either. And al- 
* though, Mr. Hickman, I have deliver- 
ed my apprehenſions under ſo ludicrous 
* a figure, I am atraid, that ſhe will ruin 
* her conſtitution; and, by ſeeking 
Death when the may ſhun him, will 


* not be able to avoid hun when ſhe would 


be glad to do ſo.” 

This cool and honeſt ſpeech let down 
his ſtiflened muſcles into cemplacence. 
He was my very obedient and faithful 
humble ſervant ſeveral times over, as! 
waited on him to his Chariot: and I was 
his almoſt as often. | 

And fo exit Hickman. 


LETTER LXXIX 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOUN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
fin ANSWER TO LETTERS LXXIqL. 
LxXxXVI, LSXVEL | 


FRIDAY NICHT. JULY 21. 

Will throw away a few paragraphs 

upon the contents of thy laſt ſhock- 
ing letters juſt brought me; and fend 
what 1 ſhall write by the fellow who 
carries mine on the interview with 
Hickmav. 

Reformation, I fee, is coming faſt 
uponthee. Ih uacle's flow death, and 
thy attendance upon him, through every 
_ ſtage towards it, prepared thee for it. 


But go thou on in thine own way, as I 


will in mine. Happineſs conſiſts in be- 
ing pleaſed with what we do: andifthou 
canft find delight in being fad, it will be 
as well for thee, as it thou wert merry, 
though no other perſon ſhould join to 

keep thee in countenance. | 

1 am, nevertheleſs, exceedingly dif. 
turbed at the lady's ill health. Itis en- 
tirely owing to the curſed arreſt. She 
was abſolutely trinmphant over me and 
the whole crew before. Thou believeſt 
me guiltleſs of that; ſo, 1 hope, does 
ſhe.—The reſt, as I have often ſaid, is 
a common caſe; only a little uncom- 
monly circumſtanced; that's all | why, 
then, all theſe ſevere things from her, 
and from thee? 

As to ſelling her cloaths, and her la- 
ces, aud ſo- forth, it has, I own, a ſhock- 
ing ſound with it. What an implacable 
as well as unjuſt ſet of wretches are 


thole of her unkindredly kin who have 


— 


1 


| 
| 


— 


money of kers in their hands, as well ag 
large arrears of her own eſtate ; yet with. 
hold both, avowed!y to diſtreſs her! But 
may ſhe not have money of that proud 
and ſaucy friend of hers, Miſs Howe 
more than the wants ?—And ſhould not 
I be overjoyed, thinkeſt thou, to ſerve 
her i What then is there in the part. 
ing with her apparel, but female per. 
verſeneſs ?—And I am not ſure, whether 
I ought not to be glad, if ſhe does this 
out of ſpzte to me.—Some diſappointed 
fair-ones would have hanged, ſome 
drowned themſelves, My beloved only 
revenges herſelf upon her cloaths. Dif- 
terent ways of working has paſſion in 
difterent boſoms, as humours or com- 
plexion induce.—Beſides, doſt think ! 
ſhall grudge to replace, to three times 
the value, what ſhe dilpoſes of? So, Jack, 
there is no great matter in this. 

Thou feeſt how ſenſible the is of the 
ſoothings of the polite doctor: this, will 
enable thee to judge how dreadfully the 
horrid arreſt, and her gloomy father's 


curſe, muſt have hurt her. 1 have great 


hope, it ſhe will but ſee me, that my be 
haviour, my contrition, my ſoothing, 
may have ſome happy effects upon her. 
But thou art too ready to give me up. 
Let me ſeriouſly tell thee, that all ex- 
cellence as ſhe is, I think the earneſt in- 
terpoſition of my relations; the implor- 
ed mediaticn of that little fury Miis {| 
Howe; and the commiſſions thou acteft 
under from myſelf; are ſuch inſtances 


of Condeſcenſion ard high value in ther, 


and ſuch contrition in me, that nothing 
farther can be done.—S9 here let the 
matter reſt for the preſent, till ſhe con- 
liders better of it. 

But now a few words upon poor Bel- 
ton's caſe. I own I was at firſt a little 
ſtartled at the diſloyalty of his Thoma- 
ſine: her hypocriſy to be for ſo many 
years undetected iI have very lately 
had ſome intimations given me of her 
vileneſs; and had intended to mention 
them to thee, when I ſaw thee. To lay 
the truth, I always ſuſpected her cc; 
the eye, then knoweſt, is the caſement, at 
which the keart generally looks out. 
Many a woman, who will not ſhew her- 
ſelf at the door, has tipt the fly, the un- 
intelligible wink from the windows, 

But Tom had no management at all. 
A very careleſs fellow. Would never 
look into his own affairs. The eſtate his 
uncle left him was his ruin: wife or mif- 
treſs, whoever was, muſt have had his 
fortune to ſport with. h 11 

I have often hinted his weakneſs o 
this ſort to him; and the danger he "= 
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in of becoming the property of delign- 
ing people. But he hated to take pains. 
He would ever run away from his ac- 
counts; as now, poor fellow! he would 
be glad to do from himſelf. Had he 
not had a woman to fleece him, his coach- 

21 or valet, would have been his preme- 

niir, and done it as effectually. 

But yet, for many years, I thought 
ſhe was true to his bed. At leaſt 1 
thonght the boys were his own. For 
though they are muſcular, and big- 
boned, yet I ſuppoſed the healthy mo- 
ther might have furniſhed them with 
legs and ſhoulders : for ſhe is not of a 
delicate frame; and then Tom, ſome 
years ago, looked up, and ſpoke more 
like a man, than he has done of late; 
ſqueaking inwardly, poor fellow | for 
ſme time paſt, from contracted quail- 

pipes, and wheezing from lungs half 
tpit away. ; : | 

He complains, thou ſayeſt, that we 
run away from him. Why, after all, 
Belford, it is no pleaſant thing to ſee a 
poor fellow one loves, dying by inches, 
yet unable to do him good. There are 
frendſhips which are only bottle - deep, 
| fhould be loth to have it thought, that 
mine for any of my vaſlals is ſuch a one. 
Yet, with gay hearts, which became inti- 
mate becauſe they were gay, the reaſon for 
their firſt intimacy ceaſing, the friend- 
ſhip will fade: but may not this ſort of 
friendſhip be more properly diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the word compantonſhrp ? ; 

But mine, as 1 faid, is deeper than 
this: I would (till be as ready as ever [ 
was in my life, to the utmoſt of my 

- poser, to do him ſervice. : 
| As one inſtance of this my readineſs to 


= extricate him from all his difficulties as 
le 0 Thomaſine, doſt thou care to propoſe 
ir I to him an expedient, that is juſt come 
Y 0 ito my head ? 

1 


t is this: I would engage Thomaſine 


er and her cubs (if Belton be convinced 
1 they are neither of them his) in a party 
ay } of «\leaſure, She was always complai- 
Cc. Þ fant to me. It ſhould be in a boat, 
a hired for the purpoſe, to ſail to Tilbury, 
W. to the Iſle of Shepey, or pleaſuring up 
r- the Medway; and 'tis but contriving to 
IN. 


L turn the boat bottom upward, I can 

= in like a fiſh. Another boat ſhall be 

ready to take up whom I ſhould direct, 

for fear of the worſt : and then, if Tom 

us bas a mind to be decent, one ſuit of 

l- mourning will ſerve for all three: nay, 

doe ſhoſtler-couſin may take his plunge 

boom the ſteerage: and who knows but 

of they may be thrown up on the beach, 
Thomaſine and he, hand in hand? 
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This,“ thou'lt ſay, * is no common 
* inſtance of friendſhip.” 

Mean time, do thou prevail on him 
to come down to us: he never was more 
welcome in his life, than he ſhall be 
now: if he will not, let him find me 
ſome other ſervice; and I will clap a 
pair of wings to my ſhoulders, and he 
hall ſee me come flying in at his win- 
dows at the word of command. 

Mowbray and Tourville each intend 
to give thee a letter; and I leave to 
thoſe rough varlets to handle thee as 
thou deferveſt, for the ſhocking picture 
thou haſt drawn of their laſt ends. Thy 
own paſt guilt has ſtared thee full in the 
face, one may ſee by it; and made thee, 
in conſciouſne!s of thy demerits, ſketch 
out theſe curſed outlines. I am glad 
thou haſt got the old fiend to hold the 
glaſs befoie thy own face ſo ſoon. Thou 
muſt be in earneſt ſurely, when thou 
wroteſt it, and have ſevere conviction 
upon thee: for what a hardened vartet 
muſt he be, who could draw ſuch a pic- 
ture as this, in ſport ? 

As for thy reſolution of repenting 
and marrying; I would have thee con- 
ſider which thou wilt ſet about fi ſt. If 
thou wilt follow my advice, thou ſhalt 
make ſhort work of it: let matrimony 
take place of the other; for then thou 
wilt, very poſlibly, have repentance 
come tumbling in faſt upon thee, as a 
conſequence, and ſo have both in one, 


LETFER LXXX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Lc, E9Q. 


FAIDAY NOON, JULY 21, 

HIS morning I was. admitted, as 

ſoon as I ſent up my name, into 

the preſence of the divine lady. Such 

I may call her; as what I have to re- 
late will fully prove. 

She had had a tolerable night, and 
was much better in ſpirits ; though weak 
in perſon; and vilibly declining in 
looks. 

Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were 
with her; and accuſed her, in a gentle 
manner, of having applied herſelf too 
aſſiduouſly to her pen for her ſtrength, 
having been up ever ſince five. She 
{aid, ſhe had reſted better than ſhe had 
done for many nights: ſhe had found 
her ſpirits free, and her mind tolerably 
eaſy : and having, as ſhe had reaſon tv 
think, but a ſhort time, and much to 


do in it, ſhe muſt be a good houſewife 


of her hours. 
She had been writing, ſhe ſaid, a let- 
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ter to her ſiſter : but had not pleaſed 
herſelf in it ; though ſhe had made two 
or three eſſays: but that the laſt muſt 
=o. - 
By hints I had dropt from time to 
time, ſhe had reaſon, ſhe ſaid, to think 
that I knew every-thing that concerned 
her and her family; aud, if o, muſt 
be acquainted with the heavy curſe her 
tather had laid upon her; which had 
been dreadtully fulfilled in one part, as 
to her proſpects in this lite, and that in 
a very ſhort time; which gave her great 
apprehenſions of the other part: 
had been applying herſelf to her liſter, 
to obtain a revocation of it. *1 hope 
my father will revoke it, laid ſhe, 
* or I ſhall be very miſerable —Yer 
[And ſhe.gaſped as ſhe ſpoke, with ap- 
prehention]—*t am ready to tremble 
at what the anſwer may be; fur my 
c fiſter is hard-hearted.? 5 

1 laid fomething reflecting upon her 
friends; as to-what they would deſerve 
to be thought of, if the unmerited im- 
precation were not withdrawn———Upon 
which the took me up, and talked in 
tuch a dutiful manner of her parents as 
mult doubly condemn them (it they re- 
main implacable) for their inhuman 
treatment of ſuch a daughter. | 

She ſaid, I muſt not blame her pa- 
rents: it was her dear Miſs Howe's 
fault to do fo. But what an enormity 
was there in her crime, which could ſet 
the beſt of parents (they had been to 
Her, till ſhe diſobliged them) in a bad 
light, for reſenting the rafſhneſs ot a 
child from whoſe education they had 
reaſon to expect better truits! There 
were ſome hard circumſtances in her 
caſe, it was true: but my friend could 
tell me, that none perſon, throughout 
the whole fatal tranlaction, had acted 
out of character, but , She fub- 
mutted therefore to the penalty ſhe had. 
incurred. If they had any fault, it was 
only, that they would not infor them 
ſelves of {ome circumitanccs; which 
would alleviate a little ler nuſdeed; 
aud that ſuppo'ng her a more guilty 
creature than ſhe was, they punithed 
her with 2::t a hearing, 

Lord !—1 wes gorng to cw fe theo, lone 
face! How erery inflance of exceliencr, in 


1214 atl 4 ce ιιιrt C70 ature, CONd: „n hee * » 


—thou wilt ave reajon to think twſelf of 
lumen the me? necurſed, tf ſhe die 

then betunupht her, while ſhe was 
capable ot fuch glorious inſtances of ge— 
neroſity and forgiveneſs, to extend her 
goodnels to a mau, whole heart bled in 
deer Veil ot it ſor the injuries hie had 


14 * 


She 


„ 
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done her; and who would make it the 
ſtudy of his whole life to repair them. 

ihe women would have withdrawn 
„nen the ſubject became ſo particular, 
but ſhe would not permit them to ge. 
She told me, that if atter this time, I 
was tor entering with ſo muck earneſt. 
neſs into a ſubject ſo very diſagreeable 
to ker, iny viſits muſt not be repeated, 
Nor was there occaſion, ſhe faid, for 
my friendly offices in your favour; 
lince ſhe had begun to write her whole 
mind upon that ſubject to Miſs Howe, 
inanſwer to letters from her, in which 
Miſs Howe urged the ſame arguments, 
in compliment to the wiſhes of your 
noble and worthy relations. 

Mean time, you may let him know, 
ſaid ſhe, * that I reject him with niy 
whole heart :—yet, that, although [ 
* ſay this with ſuch à determination as 
© ſhall leave no room for doubt, 1 fay 
© it not however with paſſion, On the 
«contrary, tell him, that I am trying 
to bring my mind into ſuch a frame as 
* to be able to pity him; [Poor perjur- 
©ed wretch ! what has he not to anſwer 
* for! ] and that I ſhall not think myſelf 
* qualified for the ſtate I am aſpiring to, 
it, atter a tew (truggles more, I can- 
not forgzve him too: and I hope, 
claſping her hands together, uplifted as 
were her eyes, my dear earthly tathet 
*will ſet me the example my Heavenly 
© one has already ſet us ail; and, by 
* forgiving his fallen daughter, teach 


| © her to forgive the man, who then, I 


© hope, will not have deſtroyed my 
eternal pruſpects, as he has my tem- 
* poral!' 

Stop here, thou wretch ut I need ns: 
bid thee |! For I can go no farther, 


LETTER EXXXI. 
MR. BELFORD. IN CONTINUATION. 
Y OU will imagine how affecting her 


noble ſpeech and behaviour were 
to me, at the time, when the bare.re- 
collecting and tranſcribing them obliged 
me to drop my.pen. The women had 
tears in their eyes. I was filent for 4 
few moments.—At laſt, * Matchie!s 
* excellence! inimitable goodneſs!” l 
called her with a voice ſo accented, that 
| was hait-allamed of myſelf, as it was 
before the women.—But who could 
tand ſuch ſublime generoſity of foul, 
in ſo young a creature, her lovelinels 
giving grace to all ſhe ſaid?— Me- 
thinks, ſaid I, ſand I really, in 4 
manner involuntarily, bent my knee! 
have betore me an angel Indeed, bs 


— 
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can hardly forbear proſtration, and to 
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beg your influence to draw me after 


«you, to the world you are afpiring to! 


« —_Yet—Bur what ſhall I ſay—Only, 


« deareſt excellence, make me, in ſome 


« {mall inſtances, ſerviceable to you, 
« that I may (if I ſurvive-you) have the 
glory to think I was able*to contribute 
«to your ſatisfaction, while among eus.“ 

Here I ſtopt. She was silent. I pro- 
ceeded “ Have you no commiſſion to 
« employ me in; deſerted as you are by 
eall your friends; among ſtrangers, 
© though; I doubt not, worthy people? 
Cannot I be ſerviceable by metlage, 
«Hy letter-writing, by attending per- 
«{g-41y, with either meſſage or letter, 
«yur father, your uncles, your bro- 
ther, vour ſiſter, Miſs Howe, Lord 
M1, or the ladies his liſters ?—Any of- 
© kee to be employed to ſerve you, abſo- 
qlutely.nd-pendent of my friend's wiſhes, 
tor of my own wiſhes to oblige him ? 
« Think. Madam, if I cannot ?? 

4 thank you, Sir: very heartily I 
thank vou: but in nothing that I can 
« at preſent think of, or at leaſt reſolve 
upon, can you do me ſervice. +I will 


' © ſee what return the letter I have writ- 


© ten will bring me.—Till then ; 
My life and my fortune,” interrupt- 
ed I, fare devoted to your ſervice. 
© Permit me to obſerve, that here you 
are, without one natural friend; and 
*(ſ} much do I know of your unhappy 
(caſe) that you muſt he in a manner 
(deſtitute of the means to make friends 


( U 


She was going to interrupt me, with 
2 prohibitory kind of earneſtneſs in her 
manner. a 

beg leave to proceed, Madam: I 
' have caſt about twenty ways how to 
f mention this before, but never dared 
till now. Sutter me, now that I have 
(broken the ice, to tender myſelf as 
your banker only. I know you will 
not be obliged: you need not. You 
© have ſufficient of your own, if it were 
ein your hands; and from 7/at, whether 
you hve or die, will.I conſent to be 
frenmburſed. I do aſſure you, that the 
*nnhappy man ſhall never know either 
'my Offer, or your acceptance—Only 
permit me this ſmall-——" 

And down behind her chair I dropt 
i Bank note of 100/. which I had brought 
with me, intending ſome how or other 
to leave it behind me: nor ſhould thou 
er have known it, had ſhe favoured 
112 with the acceptance of it; as I told 


Her. 


zou give me great pain, Mr. Bel- 


0 


2 


ford,” ſari ſhe, * by theſe inſtances of 
© your humanity. And yet, conſider- 
ing the company I have ſeen you in, 
© I am not ſorry to find you capable of 
ſuch. Methinks I am glad, for the 
«© ſake of human nature, that there could 
© be but one ſuch man in the world, as 
© he you and I know, But as to your 


«© kind offer, whatever it be, if you take 


© jt not up, you will greatly diſturb me. 
© I have no need of your kindneſs. I 
© have effects enough, which I never 
© can want, to ſupply my preſent occa- 
« fions; and, if needful, can have re- 
* courſe to Miſs Howe. I have promi- 
© ſed that I wonld—So pray, Sir, urge 
not upon me this favour. Take it up 
* yourlelf.—lf you mean me peace and 
© eale ot mind, urge not this e e 
And ſhe ſpoke with impatience. 

beg, Madam, but one word——* 

© Not one, Sir, till you have taken back 
© what you have let fall. I donbt not 
either the honour, or the kindneſs, of 
your offer; but you muſt not ſay one 
word more on this ſubject. I cannot 
© bear it.“ 

She was ſtooping, but with pain. I 


theretore prevented her and hefought 


her to forgive me for a tender, which, 
I faw, had been more diſcompoſing to 
her than I had hoped (from the purity 
ot my intentions) it would be. But [ 
could not bear to think, that ſuch a 
mind as hers ſhould be diſtreſſed: tince 
the want of the conveniences the was 
uſed to abound in might affect and dif- 
turb her in the divine cou le the was in. 

© You are very kind to me, Sir,” ſaid 
ſhe, © and very favourable in your opi- 
nion of me. But I hope, that I cannot 
© now be eaſily put out of my preſent 
*courſe. My declining health will 
© more and more confirm me in it. 
© Thoſe, w ho arretted and confined me, 
no doubt, thought they had fallen 
© upon the ready method to diſtreſs me 
© fo, as to bring me into all their mea- 
*fures. But I preſume to hope, that [ 
© have a mind that cannot be debaſed, 
in e//ential inftances, by temporal cala- 
miese little do thoſe poor wretches 
know of the force of innate principles, 
© (forgive my own inplicd vanity,” was 
her word) © who imagine, that a priſon, 
© or peaury, can briny a right-turned 
mind to be guilty of a wiltul baſencſs, 
in order to avoid ſuch fort lived evils.” 

She then turned from n towards the 
window, with a dipnity ſuitable to her 
words; and ſuch as fhewed her to be 
more of foul than ot body, at that in- 
ſtant. | | 
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it was her wedding-day. 
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What magnanim'ity !—No wonder a 
virtue ſo ſolidly founded could baffle all 
thy arts:—and that it forced thee (in 
order to carry thy accurſed point) to 
have recourſe to thoſe unnatural ones, 
which robbed her of her charming 
ſenſes. | | 

The women were extremelv affected, 
Mrs. Lovick efpecially ; who ſaid whil- 


peringly to Mrs. Smith, „We have an 


angel, not a woman, with us, Mrs. 
Smith!“ 


repeated my offers to write to any of 
her friends; and told her, that, having 


taken the liberty to acquaint Dr. H. 
with the cruc-l diſpleaſure of her rela- 
tions, as what I prelumed lay neareſt 
her heart, he had propoſed 10 write 
himſelf, to acquaint her friends how ill 
ſhe was, if the would not take it amiſs, 
It was kind in the doctor, the ſaid: 
but begged, that no ſtep of that fort 
might be taken without her knowledge 
or conſent. She would wait to fee what 
effects her letter to her ſiſter would have. 
All ſhe had to hope tor, was, that her 
father would revoke his malediction, 
previous to the laſt bleſſing the ſhould 
then implore : for the reit, her friends 


would think ſhe could not ſufter too 


much; and the was content to fſufter : 
for now, nothing could happen that 
could make her wiſh to live. 

Mrs. Smith went down; and, ſoon 
returning, aſked, if the lady and 1 
would not dine with her that day; for 
She had en- 
gaged Mrs. Lovick, the faid ; and thou'd 
have nobody elſe, if we would do her 
that favour. 

The charming creature ſighed, and 
ſhook her head.“ Wedding-day,' re- 
peated ſhe, *I wiſh, you, Mrs. Smith, 
many happy wedding-days !—But you 
$ vill excuſe e.“ 

Mr. Smith came up with the ſame re- 
quelt. I hey both applied o me. 

On condition the y would, I fhould 
make no ſcruple; and would ſuſpend an 
engagement : which 1 actually had, 

She then deſired they would all fit 
down. * You have ſeveral times, Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith, hinted your 


«© wiſhes, that I would give yon fume 


© little hiſtory of myſelf: now, ji you are 


© at leiſure, that this gentieman, ho, 


© | have reaſon to believe, knows it all, 
© is preſent, and can tell you if 1 give 
it juſtly, or not, I will oblige your 
E cart (ity.? | y 

hey all sagerlr, the man Smith too, 
ſat down ; vnd ſhe vegan an account of 
herſelf, which I will endeavour to re- 


T 


peat, as nearly in her own words, as 1 
poſſibly can: for I know yeu will think 
it of importance to be apprized of her 
manner of relating your barbarity to 
her, as well as what her ſentiments are 
of it; and what room there is for the 
hopes your friends have in your favour 
for her. 

At firſt when I took theſe lodgings 
ſaid ſhe, I thought of ſtaying but a 
* ſhort time in them; and fo, Mrs, 
smith, I told you: I therefore avoid. 
*ed giving any other account of myſelf 
* than that 1 was a very unhappy young 
creature, ſeduced from good friends, 
© and eſcaped from very vile wretches, 

This account I thought myſelf obli. 
 ged to give, that you might the leſs 
wonder at ſeeing a young creature 
ruſhing through your ſhop, into your 
back apartment, all trembling and out 
© of breath; an ordinary garb over my 
© own; craving lodging and protection; 
© only giving my — word, that you 
* ſhould be handſomely paid: all my 
© effects contained ina pocket-handker. 
chief. | 

My ſudden abſence for three days 
© and nights together, when arreſted, 
« muſt ſtill further ſurprize you: and 
© although this gentleman, who, per- 
© haps, knows more of the darker part 
© of my ſtory than 1 do myſelf, has in- 
formed you, (as you, Mrs. Lovick, 


tell me) that 1 am only arr unhappy, 


not a guizy creature; yet I think it in- 
© cumbent upon me not to ſuffer honeſt 
minds to be in doubt about my. cha- 
© racter, 

© You muſt know, then, that I have 
© been in one inſtance (I had like to have 
ſaid but in one inſtance; but that was 
* capital one) an undutiful child to the 
* mott indulgent of parents: for what 
© {ome people call cruelty in them, is 
© owing, but to the exceſs of their love, 
© and to their diſappointment, having 
© had reaſon to expect better irom me. 

© I was viſited (at firſt, withmy friends 
© connivance) by a man of birth and for- 
© tune, but of worſe principles, as it 
proved, than I believed any man coule 
© have. My brother, a very headſtrong 
© young man, was abſent at that time; 
© and, when he retnrned (from an old 
© grudge, and knowing the gentleman, 
„it is plain, better than I knew him) 
© entirely difapproved of his viſits: and, 
© having a great ſway in our family, 
brought other gentlewen to addrets 


me: and at laft (ſeveral having been 


© rejected) he introduced one extremely 
« dilagreeable; in every indifferent 1 
| " (ſon's 


\ 


- nive at the vile arreſt: 
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« ſon's eyes diſagreeable. I could not 
love him. They all joined to compel 
« me to have him; a rencounter be- 
« tween the gentleman ny friends were 
« ſet againſt, and my brother, having 
« confirmed them all his enemies. 

« To be ſhort, 1 was confined, and 
treated ſo very hardly, that, in a raſh 
« fit, 1 appointed to go off with the man 
they hated. A wicked intention, you'll 
ay! But I was greatly provoked : 
© nevertheleſs, I repented, and reſolved 
© not to go off with him: yet 1 did not 
miſtruſt his Honour to me neither; nor 
© his love; becauſe nobody thought me 
© unworthy of the latter, and my for- 
tune was not to be deſpiſed. But 
© foulifhly (wickedly and contrivingly, 
as my triends ſtill think, with a de- 
gn, as they imagine, to abandon them) 
„Ming him a private meeting, I was 
© cricked away: poorly enough tricked 
away, 1 muſt needs ſay; though others 


ho had been firſt guilty of ſo raſh a 


((tep.as the meeting of him was, might 
© haye been ſo deceived and ſurprized 
as well as J. 

After remaining ſome time at a 


farm-houſe in the country and behav. 


ing to me all the time with honour, he 
„brought me to handſume lodgings in 
{ town till {ti]] better prcv1h0n could be 
made for me. But they proved to be 
as he indeed Knew and deligned) at a 
© vile, a very vile creature's; though it 
vas long before I found her to be ſo; 
ter I knew nothing of the town, or 


0 36K ways. 


There is no repeating what fol- 
flowed : ſuch unprecedented vile arts! 
For I gave him no opportunity to 
* take me at any diſreputable advan- 
tage.“ | 

And here .(half covering her. ſweet 
face, with her handkerchief put to her 
teartul eyes) ſhe ſtopt. 

Haſtily, as if ſhe would fly from the 
hatetul remembrance, the reſumed :— 
made eſcape afterwards from the 
f abominable houſe in his abſence, and 
came to yours: and this gentleman 
has almoſt prevailed on me to think, 
*that the ungrateful man did not con- 
which was 
made, no doubt, in order to get me 
once more to thoſe wicked lodgings : 
for nothing do 1 owe them, except I 
nere to pay them,*—{ She tighed, and 


gam wiped her charming eyes—add.- * 


ing in a fofter, lower voice] * for being 
* rumned,? 


Indeed, Madam,” ſaid 1, *guilty, 


| © reſt, he is innocent of this laſt wicked 
© outrage.,”? 

* Well, and ſo I wiſh him to be.— 
That evil, heavy as it was, is one of 
the ſlighteſt evils I have ſ{utfered.—But 
© hence you'll obſerve, Mrs. Lovick, 
* (for you ſeemed this morning curious 
© to know if I were not a wite) that I 
© never was married—Y ou, Mr. Belford, 
© no doubt, knew before, that I am no 
© wite : and now I never will be one. 
© Yet, I bleſs God, that I am nota 
© guilty creature!“ 

* As to my parentage, I am of no 
mean family: I have in my own right, 
by the intended favour of my grand- 
father, a fortune not contemptible : 
© independent of my /ather, if I had 
* pleaſe ; but I never will pleaſe. 

My father is very rich. I went by 
© another name when I came to yon 
* firit : but that was to avoid being dif- 
© covered to the perfidions man : who 
© now engages, by this gentleman, not 
© to moleſt me. 

My real name you now know to be 
© Harlowe : Cariſſa Harlowe. I am not 
« yet twenty years of age. 3 

l have an excellent mother, as well 
das father; a woman of family, and. 
fine ſenſe—Worthy of a better child l 
© — They both doated upon me. 

© 1 have two good uncles: men of 
great fortunes; jealous uf the ho- 
© nour of their family; which 1 have 
« wounded. 

©] was the joy of their hearts; and, 
© with theirs and my father's, I had 
© three houſes to call my own ; for they 

© uſed to have me with them by turns, 
© and almoſt Kindly to quarrel for me » 
« ſo that I was two months in the year 
with the one; two months with the 
other; {ix month's at my father's; and 
two at the huules of others of my dear 
© friends, who thought themſelves hap- 
© py in me; and whenever I was at any- 
© one's, 1 was crouded upon with letters 
© by all the reſt, who longed for my re- 
© turn to them. 
© In ſhort, 1 was beloved by every- 
© body. The poor—l uſed to make 
glad therr hearts: I never ſhut my 
© hand to any Giltreſs, wherever I was— 
But now I am poor mylelt! 
© So, Mrs. Smith—fſo, Mrs. Lovick— 
am rot married. It is but juſt ta 
stell you fo. And I am now, as I 
* ought to be, in a ſtate of humiliation 
© and penitence for the raſh ſtep which 
© has been fulleved by ſo much evil. 


* aboninably guilty, as he is in all the 


forgive 


God, I hope, will forgive me, as I am 
5 endeavouring to bring my mind to 
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forgive all the world, even the man 
* who has ungratefully, and by dreadtul 
perjuries, Poor wretch ! he thought 
all his wickedneſs to be wit!“ re- 
duced to this, a young creature, who 
had ks happinets in her ww, and 
in her %, even. beyond this life; 
and who was believed to be of rank, 
and fortune, and expectations, con— 
ſiderable enough to make it the iter 
of any gentleman in England to be 
faithful to his vows to her. But ! 
cannot expect that my parents will 
forgive me: my refuge muſt be death; 
the moſt painful Find of which 1 
would futter, rather than be the wite 
at one who could act by me, as the 
man has acted, upon whoſe birth, 
education, and honour, I had fo much 
reaſon to found betier expectations. 

ee, continued ſhe, * that I, who 
once was every-one's delight, am now 


R 2 „ 


* the cauſe of grief to every-ne- Nou, 


© that are ſtrangers to me, are moved 
for mel—' is kind !—But ?tis time 
to ſtop, —Your compaflionate hearts, 
4 Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick, are 
too nuich touched. [For the wo- 
men ſobbed, and the man was aiſfo at- 
fected. J-“ It is barbarous in me, with 
© my woes, thus to ſadden your wed- 
« ding-dav.* Then turning to Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith“ May you ſee many 
* happy ones, honeſt, good couple !— 
How agreeable is it to {ee you both 
© join fo kindly to celebra'e it, after 
© many vears are gone over you !—I 
* once—But no more !—All my proſ— 
© pects of telicity, as to this lite, are 
eat an end. My hopes, like opening 
© buds or bloſloms in an over-forward 
© ſpring, have been nipt by a ſevere 
© troſt |!—Blighted by an eaſtern wind! 
« —But Il can but once die; and if life 
© be ſpared me, but till I am diſcharged 
from a heavy malediction, which my 
father in his wrath laid upon me, and 
Which 15 tulfilled literally in every ar- 
© tice relating to this world ; that, and 
* a laſt bleſling, ure all 1 have to with 
© for; and death witl be welcomer to 
me, than reſt to the moſt wearted tra- 
« veller that ever reached his journcy's 
Feng.“ 

And then. ſhe ſunk her head againſt 
the back of her chair, and hiding her 
face. with her handkerchnet, endeavour- 


ed toconceal her tears trom us. 


Not a foul of us could ipeak a word. 
Thy preſence, perhaps, thou hardened 
wretch, might have made us afhamec 
of a weakneſs, which perhaps thun wilt 
deride me in particular for, when thou 
readeſt this! 
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She retired to her chamber ſoon a4. 
ter, and was forced, it ſeems, to lie 
down, We ail went down together 
and, for an hour and half, dwelt upon 
her praiſes; Mrs. S1wth and Mrs, Lo. 
vick repeatedly expreſſing their aſtoniſh. 
ment, that there could be à man in the 
| world, capable of offending, much more 
of wilfully injuring, ſuch a lady: ang 
repeating, that they had an angel in . 
| their houſe.—I thought they had; and 
that as aſſuredly as there is a devil un. 
der the root of good Lord M. 

I hate thee heartily,!—By my faith I 
do !--Eyvery hour J hate thee more than 
the former! J. BeLrord, 


EEK LEAXXH. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORd, 


ESQ. 


SATURDAY, jULY 22. 


1 T doſt hate me for, Bel. 
ford !—And why more and 
more !—Have I been guilty of any of. 
tence thou kneweſt not before! — If 
pathos can move ſuch a heart as thine, 
can it alter facts! Did I not always do 
this incomparable creature as much 
juſtice as thou canſt do her for the heart 
of thee, or as ſhe can do herſelf— 
What nonſenfe then thy hatred, thy 
augmented hatred, when I ſtill perſiſt to 
marry her, purſuant to word given to 
thee, and to faith plighted to all my re- 
lations? But hate, it thou wilt, ſo thon 
doſt but write. Thou canſt not hate 
me ſo much as I do myſelf: and yet! 
know u if thou really hatedſt me, thou 
wouldſt not venture to tell me ſo. 
Well, but after all, what need of her 
hiſtory to theſe women? She will cer- 
tainly repent, ſome time hence, that ſhe 
has thus needleſsly expoſed us both. 
Sickneſs palls every appetite, and 
makes us hate what we loved : but re- 
newed health changes the ſcene ; dil- 
poſes us to be pleaſed with ourſelves; 
and then we are in a way to be pleaſed 
with every-one elſe, Every hope, then, 
riſes upon us: every hour preſents it— 
{elf tons on dancing feet: and what 
Mr. Addifon ſays of liberty, way, with 
ſtill greater propriety, be ſaid of heat, 
For what is liberty tifelf without health ? | 


* It makes the gloomy face of nature gay, 
* 0 of . oe 3 
Gives beauty to the ſun, and plcaſure to 2! 
bf day,” 


And I rejoice that ſhe isalready ſo much 
Letter, as to hold, with ſtrangers, {uch 


a long and interetting converlation. 


Strange, 
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Strange, confoundedly ſtrange, and 
as perverſe [that is to ſay, as womanly] 
as {trange, that ſhe ſhould refuſe, and 
ſooner chuſe to die, [O the obſcene 
word! and yet how free does thy pen 
mike with it to me I] than be mine, 
who offended her by acting 1n_charac- 
ter, while her parents acted ſhametully 

ut of therrs, and when I am now will- 
ing to act out of my oon to oblige her; 
vet 1 not to be forgiven: they to be 
© ultlets with her !—And marriage the 
only medium to repair all breaches, and 
t {alve her own honour |—Surely thou 
muſt lee the inconlittence of her for- 
giving unforgivenels, as I may call it! 
—Y et, heavy varlet as thou art, thou 

wanteſt to be drawn up ater her! And 
what a figure doſt thou make with thy 
«hap tiff as Hickman's ruffles, with 

ay aſpirations and proſtrations !—Un- 
uſed, Ny weak head, to bear the ſubli- 
mit les that fall even in common conver— 
lation, trom the lips of this ever -charm- 

g cre ature! 

Zut the prettieſt whim of all was, to 


drop the Bank note behind her chair, 


'nitead of preſenting it on thy knees to 
er hand — fo make ſuch a woman as 
tis dowbly ſtoop—By the acceptance, 
and to take it from the ground! What 
an ung race ful e rer art thou ! 
80 f auikward, to tee into thy head, 
it the beſt way of making a prelent 
ta 2 a lady. was to throw the "preſent be- 
nd her chair! 
am very deſirous to ee what ſhe has 
written to her ſiſter; what the is about 
to write to Mils Howe; and what re- 
turn the will have from the Harlgwe- 
Aiabrlia, Canſt thou not fort: 
icheme to come at the copies of tif 
letters, or at the ſubſtance "of the. at 
ſeat,” and of that of her other corre- 
Mrs. Lovick, thou ſeemeſt 
to lay, is a pious woman. The lady, 
kiving given ſuch a particular hiſtory 
ot nertelf, will acquaint her with every- 
tung. And art thou not about to re- 
torm 5 a't this conſent of minds 
between thee and the widow [What age 
> ine, „Jack The devil never trumpt 
up 4-irtendiiiip between a man and a 
Yomayn, of any thing like years, which 


; bb 


| 
1GCNCES ? 


aut not end in e or 7 = E 
run of thei Ir morals! * on't it ? *] ft 
ur an atimacy between YC that may 


enable thee to gr atify me in this par- 
ar? A profely: e, I can <elil thee, 
great influence upon your 8 
De Pie: luch a-one is a ſaint of their 
n creation; and they will water, and 
Cultvate, and cheriſh lum, as a plant ot 


— 


il 
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their own railing ; and this from a pride 
truly (piritual ! 

One of my loves in Paris was a de- 
votee. She took great pains to con- 
vert me. I gave way to her kind en- 
deavours for the good of my ſoul. She 
thought it a point gained to make me 
proteſs foe religion. The Catholick 
has it's convemiences, I permitted her 
to bring a father to me. My retforma- 
tion went on ſwimmingly. The father 
had hopes of me: he applauded ker 
zeal : ſo did I. And how doſt think it 
ended ?—Not a girl in England, read- 
ing thus far, but would-gueſs !—Ina 
word, very hap; pily : for the not only 
brought me a father, but made me one: 
and then, being ſatisfied with each other's 
converſien, we took diiterent routes: ſhe 
into Navarre; I, into Italy: both well 
inclined to propagate the good leffuns 
in which we had fo well inſtructed each 
other, . 

But to return. One conſolation 
ariſes to me, from the pretty rezrets 
which this admirable creature ſeems to 
have in indulging reflections on the peo— 
ple's wedding-day.— ION CH- thou 
makeſt her break off with ſaving. 

She once ! What ?—() Be Ilford ! why 
didſt thou not urge her to explain what 
ſhe once hoped ? 

W hat once a woman hopes, in love- 
matters, ſhe always hopes, while there 
is room tor hope: and are we not both 
Ingle? Can the be any nan's but mine ? 
Will Ube anv woman's but hers ? 

I never will !—t never can i- And I 
tell thee, that 1 ain every day, every 
hour, more and more in love with her: 
And, at this inſtant, have a more vehe- 
ment paſſion tor her than ever I had in 
my lite l— And that with views abſo- 
Litcly hononrable, in 4er own ſenſe of 
the wort: nor have I varied, ſo much 
as in w 2 or this week paſt ; firmly 
axed, and wrought into my very na- 
rure, as the e lonour, or of gene- 
raus confi jence in me, was, in pre fe- 
Fence ro the lite of aonbt aid %% rift. 
. a tt) 2 of " doubt and 4 iſtruft, 
where the woman Conf ies no- 
tes up a man for ns good 
Dur tor hfe, taking clunch and 
{tate ſanctions in ria ot the obligation 
impotes upon him. 

il go on Monday morning to 2 
| ot bal 1 v hich Colonel Am- 
br >fe has invited me. 11 15 given ON a 


1 a Inne 


Lan. account. care not on what : 
ar all tia! gehihts me in the thing, is, 
et * gun Mils Howe are to be 


o courle; for the old 
lady 


tere Hickman, 
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lady will not ſtir abroad without him. 
The colonel is in hopes that Miſs Ara- 
bella Harlowe will be there likewiſe; 
for all the men and women of taſhion 
round him are invited. 

I fell in by accident with the colonel, 
who, I believe, hardly.thought I would 
accept of the invitation, But he knows 


me not, if he thinks Jam aſhamed to. 


appear at any place, where women dare 

ſhew their faces. Yet he h:nted to me, 

that my name was up, on Miſs Har- 

lowe's account. But, to ailude to one 

of Lord M.'s phraſes, if it be, I will 

not {ze a- bed when any-thing joyous 15 
oing forward. 

As I ſhall go in mv lord's chariot, I 
would have had one of my couſins Mon- 
tague to go with me: but they beth re- 
fuſed: and I ſhall not chuſe to take 
either of thy brethren, It would look 
as if | thought I wanted a body- guard: 
beſides, one of them is too rough, the 
other too ſmooth, and too great a top 
for ſome of the ſtaid company that will 
be there; and for me in particular, Men 
are known by their companions ; and a 
fop [as Tourville, for example} takes 
great pains to hang out a ſign by his 
dreſs of what he has in his ſhop. Thou, 
indeed, art an exception; dreſſing like 
a coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow. 
Nevertheleſs, fo clumſy a beau, that 
thou ſeemeſt to me to owe thyſelf a 
double ſpite, making thy ungracefulneſ; 
appear the more ungraceful, by thy re- 
markable tawdrine(s when thou art out 
of mourning. | 


I remember, when I firſt ſaw thee, 


my mind laboured with a ſtrong puz- 
zle, whether I ſhould put thee down for 
a great fool, or a ſmatterer in wit. 
Something I ſaw was wrong in thee, by 
thy dre/s. If this fellow,“ thought 1, 
* delights not ſo much in vidicule, that 
he will not ſpare 4imſe!/, he muſt be 
* plaguy filly to take ſo much pains to 
make his uglineſs more conſpicuous 
than it would otherwiſe be.“ 

Plain dreſs, for an ordinary man or 
woman, implies at leaſt modefly, and al- 
ways procures kind quarter from. the 
cenſorious. Who will ridicule a per- 
ſonal jmperfe&tion in one that ſeems 


, conſcious, that it & an imperfectisn ? 


Who ever ſaid an anchoret was poor ? 
But who would ſpare fo very abſurd a 
wrong-head, as - ſhould beſtow tinſel 
to make his deformity the more con- 
ſpicuous ? 

But, although I put on theſe lively 


_ airs, Iam ſick at my ſoul I- My whole 


heart is with my charmer! With what 


— — 
indifference ſhall I look upon all the af. 
ſembly at the colonel's, my beloved in 
my ideal eye, and engroſſing my whole 
heart ! 


LETTER LXXXIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA 
HARLOWE, 


THURSDAY) JULY 29. 

MISS HARLOWE, 
I Cannot help acquainting you (how. 
ever it may be received, coming 
from me) that your poor. ſiſter is dan- 
gerouſty ill, at the houſe of one Smith, 
who keeps a glover's and perfume. 


- ſhop, in King Street, Covent Garden, 


She knows not that I write. Some 
violent words, in the nature of an im. 
precation, from her father, afflict her 
greatly in her weak ſtate. I preſume 
not to direct you what to do in this 
caſe. ' You are her ſiſter. I therefore 
could not help writing to you, not only 
for her ſake, but for your own. I am, 
Madam, your humble ſervant, 

ANNA Hows. 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, IN 
ANSWER. | 
THURSDAY, JULY 20. 

uns HOWE, 

Have yours of this morning. All 
1 that has happened to the unhappy 
body you mention, is what we foretold 
and expected. Let him, for whoſe ſake 
ſhe abandoned us, be her comfort, We 
are told he has remorſe, and would mar- 
ry her. We don't believe it, indeed. 
She may be very ill, Her diſappoint- 
ment may make her ſo, or ought. Yet 
is the the only one I know, who is dit- 
appointed, | 

I cannot ſay, Miſs, that the notifica- 
tion trom you is the more welcome for 
the liberties you have been pleaſed to 
take with our whole family, for reſent- 
ing a conduct, that it is a ſhame any- 
young lady ſhould juſtify, Excuſe this. 
freedom, occaſioned by greater. Ian, 
Miſs, your humble ſervant, © 
| ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXXXV. 
MISS HOWE, IN REPLY. 


FRIDAY, JULY 213 
MISS ARABBLLA HARLOWE, 


| br you had half as much ſenſe as you 


have ill- nature, you would ( notwith- 


ſtanding the exuberance of the _ ) 
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have been able to diſtinguiſh between a 


Find intention to you all, (that you 


might have the leſs to reproach your- 
ſeldes with, if a deplorable caſe thould 
happen) and an officiouſneſs I owed you 
not, by reaſon of freedoms at leaſt re- 
ciprocal. I will not, for the unhappy 
body's ſake, as you call a ſiſter you have 
helped to make ſo, ſay all that I could 
ſay, If what I fear happen, you ſhall 
hear (whether defired or not) all the 
mind of ANNA Howe. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOW E. 


FRIDAY, JULY 21. 
M1$S ANN HOWE, 


OUR pert letter I have received. 
Y: You, that fpare nobody, I can- 
notexpect ſhould ſpare me. You are 
very happy in a prudent and watchful 
mother.—Butelſe—Mine cannot be ex- 
ceeded in prudence: but we had all too 
good an opinion of fomebody, to think 
watchfulneſs needful. There may poſ- 
bbly be ſome reaſon why you are ſo much 
utached to her, in an error of this fla- 
grant nature. 

help to make a ſiſter unhappy !—Tt 
is falſe, Miſs lt is all her own doings! 
—Except, indeed, what the may owe to 
ſomebody's advice—Y on know who can 
belt anſwer for that. 

Let us know your mind as ſoon as you 
pleaſe; as we thall know it to be your 
mind, we ſhall judge what attention to 
give it, That's all, from, &. AR.H. 


LELEER ELXAXNVTE 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA 
HARLOWE. 


SAT. JULY 22. 


* way be the misſortune of ſome peo- 
ple to engage every-body's notice: 
others may be the happier, though they 
may be the more envious, for nobody's 
thinking them worthy of any. But one 
would be glad people had the ſenſe to 
be thanktul for that want of conſe- 
quence, which ſubjected them not to ha- 
zurds they would hardly have been able 
to manage under. 

I own to you, that had it not been 
for the prudent advice of that admira- 
ble ſomebody, (whoſe principal fault 
is the ſuperiority of her talents, and 
whoſe misfortune to be brother'd and 
liter'd by a couple of creatures, who 
ue not able to comprehend her excel- 
ences) I might at one time have been 

No. 57. 


plunged into difficulties. But, pert as 
the ſuperlatively pert may think me, I 
thought not myſelf wiſer, becauſe IWas 
older; nor tor that poor reaſon qualified 
to preſcribe to, much leſs to maltreat, a 
genius ſo ſuperior. 

I repeat it with gratitude, that the 
dear creature's advice was of very great 
ſervice to me—And this before my mo- 


ther's watchfulneſs became neceſſary. But 


how it would have fared with me, I can. 
not ſay, had I had a brother or ſiſter, 
who had deemed it their zntcreft, as well 
as a gratification of their /ord:d envy, to 
miſrepreſent me. 

Your admirable ſiſter, in eſſect, ſaved 
you, Miſs, as well as me—With this dif- 


with mine: and but tor your own bro- 
ther, and is own ſiſter, would not have 


| been loſt herlelt. 


Would to Heaven both ſiſters had 
been obliged with their own wills! — 
The mott admirable of her ſex would 
never then have been out of her father's 
houſe !— You, Miſs— I don't know what 
had become of you. But, let what would 
have happened, you would have met 
with the humanity you have not ſhewn, 
whether you had deſerved it or not ;— 
nor, at worſt, loſt either a kind ſiſter, or 
a pitying friend, in the moſt excellent of 
liſters. 

But why run I into length to ſuch a 
poor thing ?—Why puſh I ſo weak an 
adverſary ; whoſe firſt letter is all low 
malice, and whoſe next is made up of 
falſhood and inconſiſtence, as well as 
ſpite and ill- manners! Yet I was wil-. 
ling to give you a part of my mind. 
Call for more of it ; it ſhall be at your 


thanks God ſhe is not your „er, is 
not your enemy but that the is not the 
latter, is witheld but by two conſidera- 
tions ; one that you bear, though un- 
worthily, a relation to a ſiſter ſo excel- 
lent; the other, that you are not of 
conſequence enough to engage any- 
thing but the pity and contempt of 1 

| | A. H. 


LE N LXEXVIE 
MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. HOWE, 


SAT. JULY 22, 
DRAR MA DAN, 


123 you, incloſed, copies of five 
letters that have paſſed between Miſs 


Howe and my Arabella. You are a 


perſon of ſo much prudence and good 
ſenſe, and (being a mother yourſelf) 


can ſo well enter into the diltrefſes of 
5 N | all 


terence—Y ou, againſt your will Me, 


ſervice: from one, who, though ſhe 
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all our family, upon the raſhneſs and 
ingratitude of a child we once doated 
upon, that, I dare ſay, you. will not 
countenance the ſtrange freedoms your 
daughter has taken with us all. 'Theſe 
are not the only ones we have to com- 
plain of; but we were lilent on the 
others, as they did hot, as theſe have 
done, ſpread, themſelves out upon pa- 
per: We only beg, that we may not 
e reflected upon by a young lady, who 
knows not what we have tuftered, and 
do ſuffer, by the raſhneſs of a naughty 
creature who has brought ruin upon 
herſelf, and diſgrace upon- a family 
which ſhe has robbed of all comfort. 
I offer not to preſcribe ro your known 
wiſdom in this caſe z but leave it to you 
to do as you think moſt proper. I am, 

Madam, your moſt humble ſervant, 
CHARL. HARLoWE. 


LET THAN i. 
MRS. HOWE. IN ANSWER. 


8$AT. JULY 22, 


DEAR MADAM, 

Am highly offended with my daugh- 

ter's letters to Miſs Harlowe. 1 
knew nothing at all of her having taken 
{inch a liberty. Theſe young creatures 
have ſuch romantick notions, ſome of 
tore, lome of friendſhip, that there is no 
governing them in either. Nothing but 
time, and dear experience, will con- 
vince them ot their ab{urdities in both. 
I have chidden Miſs Tlowe very ſevere - 
ly. I had before ſo jult a notion of 
what your whole family's diftreſs muſt 
be, that, as I told your brother, Mr. 
Antony Harlowe, 1 had often forbid 
her correſponding with the poor fallen 
angel For furely never did young la— 
dy more reſemble what we imagine of 
angels, both in perſon and mind. But, 
tired out with her headſtrong ways, {1 
am ſorry to ſay this of my own child | 
I was forced to give way to it again. 
And, indeed, fo ſturdy was the in her 
will, that I was afraid it would end in 
a fit of ſickneſs, as too often it did in 
fits of ſullens. 

None but parents know the trouble 
that children give: they are happieſt, I 
have often thought, who have none. 
And theſe women-grown girls, bleſs 
my heart! how ungovernable ! 

I believe, however, you will have 


no more ſuch letters from my Nancy. 


I have been forced to uſe compulſion 
with her, upon Miſs Clary's 1linels, 
[and it ſeems ſhe is very bad] or ſhe 
would have run away 'to London, to 


attend upon her: and this ſhe calls do- 


is —— —„—-— 


ing the duty of a friend; forgettines 
that ſhe ſacrifices to her romantick 
friendſhip her duty to her fond indy). 
gent mother, 1 

There are a thouſand excellences in 
the poor ſufferer, notwithſtanding her 
fault: and, if the hints ſhe has given 
to my daughter be true, ſhe haus been 
moſt grievouſly abuſed. But 1 think 
your torgiveneſs and her father's for. 
giveneſs of her ought to be all at your 
own choice ; and nobody ſhould inter. 
meddle in that, for the fake of due an. 
thority in parents: and, beſides, a 
Miſs Harlowe writes, it was what every. 
body expected, though Miſs Clary would 
not believe it, till ſhe ſmarted for her 
credulity. And for theſe reaſons, 1 
offer not to plead any-thing in allevia- 
tion of her fault, which is aggravated 
by her admirable ſenſe, and a judgment 


above her years, 


I am, Madam, with compliments to 

good Mr. Harlowe, and all your afflicted 

tamily, your moſs humble ſervant, 
ANNABELLA Hows, 


I ſhall ſet out for the Ifle of Wight in a 
fen days, with my daughter, I will 
haſten our ſetting out, on purpoſe to 
break her mind from her friend's dil- 
trefles; which afflict us as much, 
nearly, as Miſs Clary's raſhneſs has - 
done you. 


E. 
MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


| SAT. JULY 22. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, 
E are buſy in preparing for our 
little journey and voyage: but 
I wilt be ill, Iwill be very ill, it 1 can- 
not hear you are better before Igo. 
Rogers greatly afflicted me, by tell- 
ing me the bad way you are in. But 
now you have been able to hold a pen, 
and as your ſenſe is ſtrong and clear, 
I hope that the amuſement you will 
receive from writing will make you 
better. OT 
I diſpatch this by an extraordinary 
way, that it may reach you time enough 
to move you to conjider well before you 


abſolulely decide upon the contents 


mine of the 13th, on the ſubject of the 
two Miſs Montague's viſit to me; ſince, 
according to what you write, mult 
antwer them. 8. 

In your laſt, you conclude very po- 
ſuively, that you will not be his. To- 


be ſure, he rather deſerves an m_— 
death, than ſuch a wife. But, real 
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really believe him innocent of the ar- 
reſt, and as all his family are ſuch ear- 
neſt pleaders, and will be guarantees, 
for him, I think the compliance with 
their entreaties, and his own, will be now 
the beſt ſtep you can take; your own 
tamily remaining implacable, as I can 
»#,re. you they do. He is a man of ſenſe ; 
4 it is not impoſſible but he may make 
you a good huſband, and in time may 
heconre no bad man. 75 

My mother is entirely of my opinion, 
and on Friday, purſuant to a hint I gave 
vou in my laſt, Mr. Hickman had a con- 
terence* with the ſtrange wretch : and, 
though he liked not, by any means, his 
behaviour to himſelf ; nor, indeed, had 
reaſon to do ſo; yet he is of opinion, 
that he is ſincerely determined to marry | 
vou, if you will condeſcend to have him. 
perhaps Mr. Hickman may make you 
a private viſit before we let out. If 1 
may not attend you myſelf, I ſhall not 
be eaſy, except he does. And he will 
then give you an account of the admi- 
rable character the ſurprizing wretch 
rave of you, and of the juſtice he does 
to your virtue, | 

He was as acknowledging to his re- 
Iations, though to his own condemna- 
tion, as his two couſins told me. All 
that he apprehends, as he ſaid to Mr. 
Hickinan, is, that if you go on ex- 
poſing him, wedlock itſelf will not wipe 
off the difhonour to both: and more- 
over, that you would ruin your conſti— 
tution by your immoderate ſorrow : 
and, by ſeeking death when you might 
void it, would not be able to eſcape it 
when you would wiſh to do ſo. 

So, my deareſt friend, I charge you, 
it you can, to get over your averſion to 
tius vile man. You. may yet live to.ſee 
many happy davs, and be once more 
de delight of all your friends, neigh- 
bours and acquaintance, as well as a 
tay, a comfort, a bleſſing, to your Anna 
Howe, 

{ long to have your anſwer to mine 
ol the 13th. Pray keep the meſſenger 
iht be ready. If he return on Mon- 
gan night, it will be time enough for 
us «ttairs, and to find me come back 
dom Colonel Ambroſe's; who gives a 
bail on the anniverſary of Mrs. Am- 
vrole's birth and marriage, both in one. 
[he ventry all round the neighbour- 
hood are invited this time, on ſome good 
news they have received from Mrs. Am- 
broſe's brother, the governor. ä 

My mother promiſed. the colonel for 

_meand herſelf, in mv abſence. T wonld 


the rather, as I had exceptions on ar. 
count of the day: but ſhe is almoſt as 
young as her daughter ; and thinking it 
not ſo well ta go without me, ſhe told 
me, She could propoſe nothing that was 
agreeable to me. And having had a 


few ſparring blows with each other -very 


lately, I think I muſt comply. For I 
don't love jangling when I can help it; 
though I ſeldom make it my ſtudy to 
avoid the occaſion, when it offers of it- 
ſelf. I don't know, it either were not 
a little afraid of the other, whether it 
would be poſlible that we could live to- 
gether :—1, all my father - My mamma 
What ?—AU my mother — What elſe 
ſhould I fay ? 

O my dear, how many things happen 
in this life to give us diſpleaſure! How 
few to give us joy !—I am ſure I ſhall 
have none on this occaſion ; ſince the 
true partner of my heart, the principal 
halt of the one ſoul, that, it ned to be 
faid, animated the pair of friends, as we 
were called; you, my dear, {who uſed 


to irradiate every circle you ſet your foot 


into, and to give me real ſigniſicance in 
a ſecond place to yourſelt] cannot be there! 
—One hour of your company, my ever— 
inſtructive triend, [I thirtt for it I] how 
infinitely preferable would it be to me, 
to all the diverſions and amuſements with 
which our ſex are generally moſt delight. 
ed—Adicu, my dear! 

| A. Howe. 


LETTER K. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


SUNDAY, JULY 23, 

HAT pain, my deareſt friend, 

does your kind ſolicitude for my 
welfare give me! How much more bind- 
*Ing and tender are the ties of pure 
friendſhip, and the union of like minds, 
than the ties of nature! Well might the 
ſweet-l{inger of Iſrael, when he wascar- 
rying to the utmoſt extent the praiſes 
of. the friendſhip between him and his 
beloved friend, fay, that the love of 
Jonathan ro him was wonderful; that it 
ſurpaſſed the lade of women! What an ex- 
alted idea does it give of the ſoul of Jo- 
nathan, ſweetly attempered for the ſa- 
cred band, if we may ſuppoſe it but 
equal to that of my Anna Howe for her 
fallen Clariſſa But, although I can 
glory in your kind love for me, think, 


not ungenerous, when the obligation 
lies all on one te and when, at the ſame 


an have exculed myſelt to her; and 


time that your tight is the brighter for 
5 N 2 my 


my dear, what concern muſt fill a mind, 
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m darkneſs, I muſt give pain to a dear | 


friend, to whom I delighted to give 
pleaſure; and not pain only, but diſ- 
credit, for ſupporting my blighted fame 
againſt the buſy tongues of uncharitable 
cenſurers ! | 
This it is that makes me, in the words 

of my admired exclaimer, very little al- 
_ tered, often repeat: O] that I were as 
© in months paſt! as in the days when 
© God preſerved me! When his candle 
© ſhined upon my head, and when by his 
© light I walked through darkneſs! As 
„J was in the days of my childhood— 
© when the Almighty was yet with me; 

* when I was in my father's houſe : when 1 
© waſhed my ſteps with butter, and the 
rock poured me out rivers of oi.” 
Lou ſet before me your reaſons, en- 
forced by the opinion of your honoured 
mother, why 1 ſhould think of Mr. 
Lovelace for a huſbaud. 

And I have before me your letter of 

the 13th, containing the account of the 


viſit and propofals, and kind interpoſi- 


tion of the two Miſſes Montague, in the 
names of the good Ladies Sarah Sadleir 
and Betty Lawrance, and in that of 
Lord M. or | 

Alſo yours of the 18th, demanding me, 
as I may ſay, of thoſe ladies, and of 
that family, when I was ſo infamouſly 
and cruelly arreſted, and you knew not 
what was become of me. 

The anſwer likewiſe of thoſe ladies, 
ſigned in ſo full and ſo genrous a man- 
.ner by themſelves, and by that noble- 
man, and thoſe two venerable ladies; 
and, in his light way, by the wretch 
himſelf. | ; 

Theſe, my deareſt Miſs Howe; and 
your letter of the 16th, which came when 

i was under arreſt, and which I re- 
_ ceived not till ſome days after; 

Are all before me. 

And I have as well weighed the whole 
matter, and your arguments in ſupport 
of your advice, as at preſent my head 
and my heart will let me weigh them. 

I am, moreover, willing to believe, 
not only from your own opinion, but 
from the aſſurances of one ot Mr. Love- 
lace's triends, Mr. Beſford, a good- na- 
tured and humane man, who ſpares not 
to cenſure the author of my calamities, 
(1 think, with undifſembled and unde- 
ligning ſincerity) that that man is inno- 
cent of the diſgraceful arreſt : 


And even, if you pleaſe, in ſincere 
compliment to your opinion, and tothat 
of Mr. Hickman, that (over-perſuaded 
by his friends, and aſhamed of his un. 
merited baſeneſs to me) he would inear. 
neſt marry me, if I would have hin. 

Well, and now, what is the reſult 
© of all ?—lt is this—That I muſt abide 
© by what | have already declared—Ang 
* that is, [ Don't be angry at me, my beſt 
* friend] that I have much more pleaſure 
in thinking of death, than of ſuch a 
© huſband. In ſhort, as I declared in my 
© laſt, that I cannot [Forgive me, if I 
© ſay, I willnot] ever be his. 

But you will expect my reaſons: I 
© know you will : and if I give them not, 
© will conclude me either obſtinate, or 
© implacable, or both : and thoſe would 
be ſad imputations, if. juſt, to be laid 
© to the charge of a perſon who thinks 
and talks of dying. And yet, to ſay, 
that reſentment and diſappointment 
© have no part in my determination, 
would be ſaying a thing hardly to be 
© credited. For 1 own I have reſent- 
© ments, ſtrong reſentments, but not un- 
« reaſonable ones, as you will be con- 
© vinced, if already you are not ſo, when 
you know all my ſtory—lf ever you do 


know it For | begin to fear (ſo man 


things more neceſſary to be thought of, 
than either this man, or my own vindi- 
cation, have I to do)that I ſhall not have 
© time tocompaſs what I have intended, 


and, in a manner, promiſed you. 


* I have one reaſon to give in ſupport 
of my reſolution, that, I believe your. 
« ſelf will allow of: but having owned, 
that I have reſentments, I will begin 
© with thoſe conſiderations, in which an- 
© ger and diſappointment have too great 
©a ſhare; in — that having once 
diſburdened my mind upon paper, and 
o my Anna Howe, ot thoſe corrod- 
ing uneaſy paſſions, [ſhall prevent them 


for ever from returning to my heart, 


and jo have their place ſupplied by 
© better, milder, and more agreeable 
ones. | | 

* My pride, then, my deareſt friend, 
© although a great deal mortified, is not 
« ſufficiently mortified, if it be neceſſary 
for me to ſubmit to make that man my 
choice, whoſe actions are, and ought 
© to be, my abhorrence !——What!—Shal! 
J, who have been treated with ſuch 
« premeditated and perfidious barbarity, 


* Thoſe parts of this letter which are marked with inverted comma's ¶ thus J were after- 
d 


wards tranſcribed by Miſs Howe in Letter IV. of Vol. VII. written to the 


letter, 


ies of Mr. 


Lovelace's ſauily; and are thus diſtinguiſhed to avoid the neceſſity of repeating them in that 
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emeanly appear indebted to the gene- 


And then, ſuppoſing I were to have 


ber little family, and think the had 
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« as is painful to be thought of, and can- 
not with modeſty be deſcribed, think 

« of taking the violator to my heart? Can 

I vow duty to one ſo wicked, and haz- 
ard my ſalvation by joining myſelf io fo 

« great a profligate, now | know him to 

de ſo? Do you think your Clariſſa Har- 

«owe {o loſt, ſo funk, at leaſt, as that ſhe 

could, for the ſake of patching up, in 

« the world's eye, a broken reputation, 


«rolity, or perhaps compaſſion, of a man, 
« who has, by means ſo inhuman, robbed 
her of it? Indeed, my dear, I ſhould 
not think my penitence for the raſh ſtep 
« ] took, any-thing better than a ſpeci- 
«ous deluſion, if 1 had not got above the 
leaſt wiſh to have Mr. Lovelace for my. 
(huſband. : 

ves, I warrant, I muſt ereep to the 
«yiolator, aud be thankful to him for 
doing me poor juſtice! ' 

© Do you not already ſee me, (purſu- 
ing the advice you give) with a down- 
caſt eye, appear before „is friends, and 
before my own, (ſuppoſing the latter 
"would at laſt condeſcend to -own me) 


diveſted of that noble confidence, which 


(ariſes from a mind unconſcious of hav = 
ing deſerved reproach ? 

Do you not ſee me creep about mine 
«own houſe, preferring all my honeſt 
© maidens to myſelf—as. if afraid, too, 
i to open my lips, either by way of re- 
* prpof or admonition, leſt their bolder 
eyes ſhould bid me look inward, and 
not expect perfection from them ? 

© And ſhall I eatitle the wretch to up- 
fhraid me with his generoſity, and his 
* pitv; and perhaps to reproach me, for 
having been capable of forgiving crimes 
© of ſuch a nature? 

once indeed hoped, little thinking 
him ſo premeditated!y vile a man, that 
might have the happineſs to reclaim 
him: I vainly believed, that he loved 
* me well enough to ſuffer my advice for 
his good, and the example I humbly 
preſumed 1 ſhould be enabled to ſet 
him, to have weight with him; and the 
*rather, as he had no mean opinion of 


*my morals and underſtanding: but. 


now, what hope is there left for this 
my prime hope Mere I to marry him, 
* what a figure ſhould I make, preach- 
ing virtue and morality to a man whom 
had truſted with opportunities to ſe- 
* duce me from all my own duties ?— 


„children by ſuch a huſband, mult it 
* not, think you, cut a thoughtful per- 
* fon to the heart, to look round upon 


given them a father deſtined, without 
* a miracle, to perdition; and whoſe im- 
© moralities, propagated among them 
© by his vile example, might, too pro- 
* bably, bring down a curſe upon them? 
And, after all, who knows but that 
my own finful compliances with a man, 
* who would think himſelf entitled to 
my obedience, might taint my own mo- 
' rals, and make me, inſtead of a refor- 
© mer, an imitator of himi—Por who 
can touch pitch, and not be defiled ? 

Let me then repeat, that I truly deſ- 
« piſe this man! It I know my own heart, 
indeed I do!—lI pity him! Beneath my 
very pity as he is, I nevertheleſs pi 
© him !—But this I could not do, 11 1 
* {till loved him: for, my dear, one 
* mult be greatly ſenſible of the baſeneſs 
© and ingratitude of thoſe we love. I love 
* him not; therefore! My ſoul diſdains 
* communion with him. | 

But although thus much is due to 
© reſentment, yet have I not been ſo far 
carried away by it's angry effects, as to 
be rendered ingapable of caſting about 
* what I ought to do, and what could be 
done, if the Almighty, in order to 
* lengthen the time of my penitence, 
were to bid me to hve. 

The ſingle life, at ſuch times, has 


offered to me, as the life, the ozly lite, 


© to be choſen. But in that, muſt I not 
© now fit broodihg over my paſt afflicti- 
« ons, and mourning my faults till the 
© hour of my releaſe? And would not 
© every-one be able to aflign the reaſon, 
© why Clariſſa Harlowe choſe ſolitude, 
and to ſequeſter herſelf from the world? 
Would not the look of every creature, 
who beheld me, appear as a reproach 
to me? And would not my conſcious 
* eye confeſs my fault, whethiy the eyes 
of others accuſed me or not? One of 
* my delights was, to enter the cots of 
* my poor neighbours, to leave leſſons 
to the boys, and cautions to the elder 
girls: and how ſhould I be able, un- 
conſcious, and without pain, to ſay to 
the latter, “Fly the deluſions of men,“ 


© away with one? 

What then, my dear and only friend, 
can 1 with for but death ?—And what, 
« after all, zs death? 'Tis but a ceſſation 
from mortal life: *tis but the finifhing 
of an appointed courſe : the refreſhing 
| © inn after a fatiguing journey: the end 


© happy, the beginning of a life of im- 
© mortal happineſs. 
If I die net now, it may poſſibly 


© happen, that I may be taken when 1 
a | am 


* who had been ſuppoſed to have run 


© of a life of cares and troubles ; and if 
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cam leſs prepared. Had I eſcaped the 
© evils I labour under, it might have been 
© in the midſt of ſome gay promibng 
© hope ; when my heart had beat high 
© with the delire of life; and when the 
\ © vanity of this carth had taken hold of 
«© me. a 

gut now, my dear, for your ſatis- 
faction let me ſay, that although! wiſh 
© not for life, yet would 1 not, like a 
© poor coward, defert my poſt when I 
can maintain it, and when it is my duty 
© to maintay it. 


f 
More than once, indeed, was I urg- 


ed by thoughts fo huful: but then it 
« was in the height of my diſtreſs : and 
once, particularly, I have reaſon to 
© believe, I laved myſelf by my be- 
© ration from the moſt ſhocking perional 
© inſults ; from a repetition, as far as I 
* know, of his vileneſs; the baſe wo- 
© men (with {o much reaſon dreaded by 
© me) preſent, to intimidate me, if not 
© to aſſiſt 4zm/—O my dear, you know 
© not what 1 ſuffered on that occaſion !— 
Nor do I what I e/caped at the time, if 
© the wicked man had approached me to 
execute the horrid purpoſes of his vile 
Cheart.? 1 
As I am of opinion, that it would have 
manifeſted more of revenge and deſpair, 
than of principle, had I committed a 
violence, upon myſelf, when the villainy 
was perpetrated; to I ſhould think it 
equally criminal, were I now wilfully 
to neglect myſelf; were I purpoſely to run 
into the arms of death, (as that man ſup- 
poſes I hall do) when I might avoid it. 
Nor, my dear, whatever are the ſup- 
oſitions of ſuch a ſhort-lighted, ſuch a 
ow-ſouled man, muſt you impute to 
gloom, to melancholy, to deſpondency, 
nor yet to a ſpirit of faulty pride, or 
ſtill more faulty revenge, the refolution 
T have taken never to marry vis; and 
if not this, any man. So far from de- 
ſerving this imputation, I do allure 
you, (my dear and. only. love) that J 
will do every-thing I can to prolong 
my life, till God, in mercy to me, ſhall 
be pleaſed to call for it. I have reaſon 
to think my puniſhment is but the due 
conſequence of my fault, and I will 
not run away trom it; but beg of Hea- 
ven te ſanctify it to me. When ap- 
petite ſerves, I will eat and drink what 
is ſuſſic;ent to ſupport nature. A very 
little, you know, will do for that. And 
whatever my phyſicians ſhall think fit 
to preſcribe, 1 will take, though ever 
fo diſagreeable, In ſhort, I will do 
every-tling I can do, to convince all 


your aunt Harman's; that my prayeis 


my friends, who hereafter may think 
it worth their while to enquire after my 
laſt behaviour, that I poſſeſſed my ſoul 
with tolerable patience; and endea- 
voured to bear with alot of my own 
drawing; for thus, in humble imita- 
tion of the ſublimeſt exemplar, I often 
ſay :—* Lord, it is thy will; and it ſhall 
* be mine. Thou art juſt in all thy 
dealings with the children of men, and 
© I know thou wilt not afflict me beyond 
© what I can bear: and, if I can bear it, 
© I ought to bear it; and (thy grace aſ. 
« ſifting me) 1 will bear it.“ 

© But here, my dear, is another rea. 
* ſon, a reaſon that will cenvince you 
© yourſelf, that I ought not to think of 
« wedlock ; but, of a preparation for a 
quite ditterent event. 1 am per. 
© ſuaded, as much as that I am now 
© alive, that 1 ſhall not long live. The 
© {trong ſenſe I have ever had of my 
„fault, the loſs of my reputation, my 
© diſappointments, the determined re- 


* ſentment of my friends, azdzng the 


© barbarous uſage I have met with 
© where I leaſt deſerved it, have ſeized 
upon my heart: ſeized upon it, be- 
© fore it was ſo well fortified by re- 
gious con ſiderations as I hope it now is, 
6 Don't be concerned, my dear— But! 
© am ſure, if I may ſay it with as little 
© preſumption as grief, That God will 
© ſoon drffolve my ſubſtance ; and bring me 
to death, and to the houſe appointed for all 
living. 

And now, my deareſt friend, yon 
know all my mind. And you will 
be pleaſed to write to the Jadies of Mr. 
Lovelace's family, that I think myſelf 
infinitely obliged to them, for their good 
opinion of me; and that it has given me 
greater pleaſure than I thought I had to 
come in this life, that, upon the little 
knowledge they have of me, and that 
not perſonal, I was thought worthy 
(after the ill uſage I have received) ot 
an alliance with their honourable fa- 
mily : but that I can by no means think 
of their kinſman for a huſband : and 
do you, my dear, extract from the 
above, ſuch reaſons as you think have 
any weight in them. 

I would write myſelf to acknowledge 
their favour, had I not more employ- 
ment for my head, my heart, and my 
fingers, than I doubt they will be able 
to go through. | | 

1 ſhould be glad to know when yo! 
ſet out on your journey; as allo your 
little ſtages ; and your time of ſtay at 


may 
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may locally attend you, whitherſoever 
vou go, and wherever you are. 

; CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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1155 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


SUNDAY, JULY 2g. 


E letter accompanying this being 
upon a very particular ſubject, I 
would not embarraſs it, as I may fay, with 


any other. And vet having ſome further 


matters upon my mind, which will want 
vour excuſe for directing them to vou, 


{ hope the following lines will have iat 


excuſe. | 

My good Mrs. Norton, ſo long ago 
ac in a letter dated the third of this 
month, hinted to me, that my rela- 
tions took amiſs ſome ſevere things you 
were pleaſed, in love to me, to ſay of 
them. Mrs. Norton mentioned it with 
that reſpectful love which ſhe bears to 
my deareſt friend: but wiſhed, for my 
ſake, that you would rein- in a viva- 
city, which, on molt other occaſions, 
lo charmingly becomes you. This was 
her ſenſe. You know that I am war- 
ranted to ſpeak and write freer to my 
Anna Howe, than Mrs. Norton would 
do. 


I durſt not mention it to you at that 


time, becauſe appearances were fo ſtrong 
avainſt me, on Mr. Lovelace's getting 
we again into his power, (after "my el- 
cave to Hampltead) as made you very 
angry with me when you anſwered mine 
on my ſecond eſcape. And, ſoon after- 
wards, I was put under that barbarous 
arreſt; ſo that I could not well touch 
upon that ſubject till now. 

Now, therefore, my deareſt Miſs 
Howe, let me repeat my earneſt requeſt, 
(tor this 15 not the firſt time by feveral 
that I have been obliged to chide you 
on this occaton) that you will ſpare 
ny parents, and other relations, in all 
your converſations about me.—TIndeed, 
with they had thought fit to take other 
Teatupes with me: but who ſhall judge 
tor them ?—The event has juſtified 
them, and condemned me.—T hey ex- 
pected nothing good of this vile man ; 
ke has not, therefore, deceived them - 
but they expected other things from 
ne; and J have. And they have the 
more reaſon to be ſet againſt me, if (as 
my aunt Hervey wrote formerly) they 
intended not to force my inclinations, 
tavour of Mr, Solmes ; and if they 


believe, that my going off was the effect 
of choice and premeditation. | 

I have no deſire to be received to fa- 
vour by them: for why ſhould I fit 
down to wiſh for what I have no reafon 
to expect ?—Beſides, 1 could not look 
them in the face, it they would receive 
me. Indeed I could not. All I have 
to hope for, is, firſt, that my father will 
abſoive me from his heavy malediction : 
and next, fur a laſt blefſing. The ob- 
taining of theſe favours are needful to 
my peace of mind. 

I have written to my ſiſter ; but have 
only mentioned the abſolution. 

I am afraid, I ſhall receive a very 
harth anſwer from her: my fault, in 
the eyes of my family, is of ſo enor- 


mous a nature, that my Y applica» 


tion will hardly be encouraged. Then 


they know not (nor perhaps will be- 


lieve) that Il am ſo very ill as l am. So 


that, were I actually to die before they 


could have time to take the neceſſary 


informations, you muſt not blame them. 


too ſeverely. You muſt call it a fa- 
tality. I know not what you mult call 
it: for, alas! Thave made them as miſe- 
rable as I am myſelf. And yet fome- 
times I think, that, were they cheertully 
to pronounce me forgiven, I know not 
whether my concern tor having offend- 
ed them would not be augmented : ſince 
I imagine, that nothing can be more 
wounding to a {pirit not ungenerous, 
than a generous forgiveneſs. 

I hope your mother will permit onr 
correſpondence for one month more, al- 
though I do not take her advice as to 
having this man. Only for one month. 
{ will not defire it longer. When ca- 
taltrophes are winding-up, what changes 
(changes that make one's heart ſhudder 
to think of) may one ſhort month pro- 


- duce !—But if the will not—why then, 


my dear, it becomes us both to acqui- 
eſce. | 

You can't think what my apprehen- 
ſions would have been, had I Known 
Mr. Hickman was to have had a meet- 
ing (on ſuch a queſtioning occaſion as 
muſt have been his errand from you) 
with that haughty and uncontroulable 
man. My 

You give me hope of a viſit from Mr. 
Hickman: let him expe## to ſee me 
greatly altered. I know he loves me: 
tor he loves every--one „hom you love. 
A painful interview, I doubt! But I 
ſhall be glad to fee a man, whom yor 


will one day, and that on an early day, 


I hope, make happy; and whole gentle 
manners, 
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that young lady. 
monſtrate againſt her warmth ; ſince it 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE 


. 
5 


manners, and unbounded love for you, 
will make you ſo, if it be not your own 
fault. 

1 am, my deareſt, kindeſt friend, the 
ſweet companion of my happy hours, 
the friend ever deareſt and neareſt ro 
my fond heart, your equally obliged and 


- CLaRissA HARLOWE. 


"LET TEE Xu. 


MRS. NORTON, TO iss CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


| MONDAY, JULY 24. 
XCUSE, my deareſt young lady, 
my tong ſilence. I have heen ex- 
tremely ill. My poor boy has alſo been 


at death's door; and, when J hoped 


that he was better, he has relapſed. 


Alas my dear, he is very dangerouſly 
BM. Let us both have your prayers! 


Very angry letters have paſſed be- 
tween your filter and Miſs Howe: Every 
one of your family is incenſed againſt 
I wiſh you would re- 


can do no good: for they will not be- 
leve, but that her interpofition has your 
connivance ; nor that you are ſo ill as 
Miſs Howe aſſures them you are. 
Before the wrote, they were going to 


fend up young Mr. Brand the clergy- | 


— 


man, to make private enquiries of your 
health, and way of life. But now they 
are ſo exaſperated, that they have laid 


aſide their intention. 


We have flying reports here, and at 
Harlowe Place, of fome freſh inſults 
which you have undergone : and that 
you are about t» put yourſelf into Lady 
Betty Lawrance's protection. I believe 
they would now- be glad (as I ſhould 
be) that you would do ſo; and this, 
perhaps, will make them ſuſpend, fer 
the preſent, any determination in your 
favour. 

How unhappy am I, that the dange. 
rous way my fon is in prevents my at. 
tendance on you! Let me beg of you 


to write me word how you are, both as 


to perſon and mind. A fervant of Sir 
Robert Beachcroft, who rides poſt on 
his maſter's buſineſs to town, will pre- 
ſent you with this; and, perhaps, will 
bring me the favour of a few lines in 
return. He will be obliged to ſtay in 
town ſeveral hours, for an anſwer to 
his diſpatches. | 
+ This is the anniverſary, that uſed to 
give joy to as many as had the pleaſure 
and honour of knowing you. May the 
Almighty bleſs you, and grant, that it 
may be the only unhappy one that may 
be ever known by yon, my deareſt young 
lady; and by your ever-affettionate 
Jubirk NORTON. 


END OF THE SIXTH VOLUME. 
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VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 


LETTER I. 


ulss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
NORTON. 


MONDAY NIGHT, JULY 24. 
MY DEAR MRS. NOR TON, 


FIC AD I not fallen into freſh 
j troubles, which difabled 
6 H me for ſeveral days from 
60 holding a pen, 1 ſhould 
7 not have forborne enquir- 
eing after your health, 
and that of your fon; for I ſhould have 
been but too ready to impute your 6- 
lence to the cauſe, to which, to my very 
great concern, I find it was owing. I 
pray to Heaven, my dear good friend, 
to give you comfort in the way moſt 
deſirable to yourſelf. 

am exceedingly concerned at Miſs 
Howe's writing about me to my friends. 
do aſſure you, that I was as ignorant 
of her intention ſo to do, as of the con- 
tents of her letter, Nor has fhe yet let 
me know (diſcouraged, I ſuppoſe, by 
her ill ſucceſs) that ſhe did write. It 
15 impoſſible to ſhare the delight which 
ſuch charming ſpirits give, without the 
iaconvenience that will atteud their vo- 
latility.—So mixed are our beſt enjoy- 
ments! 9 | 

It was but yeſterday that I wrote to 
chide the dear creature for freedoms of 
that nature, which her unſeaſonably- 
expreſſed love for me had made her take, 
3 you wrote me word in your former. I 
was afraid, that all fuch freedoms 
would be attributed to me. And I am 
ſure, that nothing but my own applica. 
ton to my friends, and a full convittion 
of my contrition, will procure me fa- 
. * of all gan I expect, that 

» 58, ; . 56% oa SD #2 D@ 3 


— 
- 


* — 


either your mediation or hers (both of 


whoſe fond and partial love of me is fo 
well known) will avail me. . 


She then gives a brief account of the arreſt : 


o her de jection under it : of her appre- 
enſions of being carried to her former 
lodgings : of Mr. Lovelace's avowed in- 
nocence, as to that _ : of her releaſe 
by Mr. Belfoard: of Mr. Lovelace's pro- 
miſe not to moleft her ; of her cloaths be- 
ing ſent her : of the earneſt defire of all 
has. friends, and of himſelf, to marry 
her: of Miſs Howes advice to comply 


reſolution rather to die, than be hs, ſent 
to Miſs Howe, to be given to his relations, 
but as the day before. After which ſhe 
thus proceeds ; 


Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you will 
be furprized, perhaps, that I ſhould 
have returned ſuch an anſwer: but, 
when yon have every-thing before you, 
you, who know me ſo well, will not. 
think me wrong. And, beſides, I am 
upon a better * than for an 
earthly huſband. 

Nor let it be imagined, my dear and 
ever-venerable friend, that my preſent 
turn of mind proceeds from gloomineſs 
or melanchnly : for although it was 
brought ow by diſappointment, (the 
world ſhewing me early, even at my 
firſt ruſting into it, it's true and "SN 
face ;) yet 1 hope, that it has obtained a 
better root, and will every day more and 
more, at it's fruits, demonſtrate to me, 
and to all my friends, that it has. | 

I have written to ary ſiſter. Laſt Fri. 
day I wrote, So the dye is thrawn. I 
| hope for a gentle anſwer. But, perhaps, 


| 


they will dot youchſafe me any, II is 
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with their requeſts: and of her declared 
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my firſt direct application, you know. 
I £24 Miſs 1 had left me to my 
owa workings in this tender point. 

It will be a great ſatisfaction to me to 
hear of your perfect recovery; and that 
my foſter · brother is out of danger. But 
why ſaid I, out of danger f—When can 
this be juſtly ſaid of creatures, who hold 
by ſo uncertain a tenure? This is one 
of thoſe forms of common ſpeech, that 
proves the ſrailty and the preſumption of 
poor mortals, at the fame time. 


842 : 


Don't be uneaſy you cannot anſwer 
I am hap-- 


your withes to be with me. 
pier than 1 could have expected to be 
among mere ſtrangers. It was gnevous 
at firſt ; but uſe reconciles every-thing 
to us. The people of the houſe where 
I am, are courteous and honeſt. There 
is a widow who lodges in it, [Have I 
not ſaid ſo formerly?) a good woman ; 
who is the better for having been a pro- 
ficient in the ſchool of affliction. 

An excellent ſchool, my dear Mrs. 
Norton! in which we are taught to 
know ourſelves, to be able to compaſ- 
ſiottate and bear with one another, and 
to look up to a better hope. 

I have as humane a phyſician, (whoſe 
fees are his leaſt regard) and as worthy 
an apothecary, as ever patient was vi- 
ſited by. My nurſe is diligent, oblig- 
ing, filent, and ſober. Sol am not un- 
happy wrthout : and witkin--I hope, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, that I ſhall be every 
day more and more happy /in. 

No doubt, it would be one of the 
create comforts I could know, to have 
you with me: you, who love me fo 
dearly : who have been the watchful 
ſuſtainer of my helpleſs infancy: you, 
by whoſe precepts I have been fo much 
benefited (-In your dear boſom could 
T repoſe all' my griefs: and by your 
piety, and experience in the ways of 
Heaven, ſhould I be ſtrengthened in 
u hat I am ſtill to go through. 

But, as it muſt not be, I will ac- 
quieſce; and ſo, I hope, will you: for 
you ſee in what reſpects I am not un- 
happy ; and in thoſe that I am, they lie 
not in your power to remedy. _ 
Then, as I havettold you, I have all 
my cloaths in my own poſſeſſion. | So 1 
Am rich enough, as to this world, in 
common conveniences. 

So you ſee, my venerable and dear 
friend, that I am not always turning the 
dark fide of my proſpects, in order to 
move compaſſion; a trick imputed to 
me, too often, by my hard- hearted ſiſter; 
when, if I know my own heart, it is 
above all trick or artifice, Yet I hope 

3 | 


HARLOWE; 


at laſt I ſhall be ſo happy, as to receive 
benefit rather than reproach from this ta. 
lent, if it be my talent. At laft, I ſay: 
for whoſe heart have I hithertg moved! 
Not one, I am ſure, that was not 
predetermined in my favour. 

As to the Pay—I have paſſed it, as 
I ought to x s it, It has been a very 
heavy day tv me |— More for my friends 
ſake, too, than for my own !—How did 
they uſe to pals it What a feſtivity |. 
How have they now paſſed it ?—To ina. 
gene it, how grieyous!—Say not, that thoſe 
are cruel, who ſuffer ſo much for my 
fault; and who, for eighteen years to- 
gether, rejoiced in me, and rejoiced 
me, by their indulgent goodneſs l- But 
I will think the reft!—Adicu, my dear. 
eſt Mrs. Norton! 

a Adieu! 


LETTER . 


MISS CLARISSA HAK LO WE, TO M153 
ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


FRIDAY, JULY 21, * 
F, my deareſt ſiſter, I did not think 
the {tate of my health very precari- 
ous, and that it was my duty to take 
this ſtep, I ſhould hardly have dared to 
approach you, although but with my 
pen, after having found your cenſures 
ſo dreadfully juſtified as they have been. 
I have not the courage to write to my 
father himſelf; nor yet to my mother, 
And it is with trembling, that 1 addreſs 
myſelf to yon, to beg of you to inter- 
cede for me, that my father will have 
the goodneſs to revoke that heavieſt part 
of the very heavy curſe he laid upon me, 
which relates to HEREAFTER : for, as 
to the HERE, I have indeed met with my 
punrſiiment from the very wretch in whom | 
was ſuppoſed to place my confidence. 
As I hope not for reitoration to fa- 


vour, 1 may be allowed to be very 


earneſt on this head: yet will I not uſe 
any arguments in ſupygrt of my requeſt, 
becauſe 1 am ſure my father, were it in 
his power, would not have. his poor 
child miſerable for ever. 

I have the moſt grateful ſenſe of my 
mother's gooduefs in ſending me up my 
cloaths. I would have acknowledged 
the favour the moment I received them, 
with the moſt thankful duty, but that I 
feared any line frum me Would be una 
ceptable. * 

| would not give freſh offence: ſo 
will decline all other commendations 
duty and love: appealing to my heart 
for both, where zol are flaming with 
an ardour that nothing but death can 

extinguiſh: 
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extinguiſh: therefore only ſubſcribe 
myſelf, without ſo much as a name, my 


ha £ 
dear and nappy Alter Your afflited Servant. 


A letter directed for me, at Mr. Smith's, 
a glover, in King Street, Covent 
Garden, will come to hand. 


LETTER III. 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT® LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


[1x ANSWER TOLETTERS L XXIX. 
IX XXII. VOL. vi. I 
£0GWARE; MONDAY, JULY 24. 

{HAT pains thou takeſt to per- 
\ ſuade thyſelf, that the lady's 
i health is owing to the vile arreſt, and 
to the implacableneſs of her friends! 
Both primarily (if they were) to be laid 
at thy door, What poor excuſes will 
good heads make for the evils they are 
put upon by bad hearts !—But 'tis no 
wonder that he who can fit down pre- 
meditatedly to do a bad action, will 
content himſelf with a bad excuſe: and 
yet, what fools muſt he ſuppoſe the reſt 
'of the world to be, if he imagines them 
as eaſv to be impoſed upon, as he can 
impoſe upon hinſelf ? 

in vain*doſt thou impnte to pride or 

wiltulneſs the neceſlity to which thou 
haſt reduced this lady, of parting with 
her cl >atiis : for can ſhe do otherwiſe, 
ana be che noble- minded creature ſhe is? 

Her implacable friends have refuſed 

her the current caſh ſhe left behind her; 
and viſhed, as her ſiſter wrote to her, 
to ſee her reduced to want : probably 
therefore they will not be ſorry that ſhe 
is redaced to ſuch ſtreights; and will 
take it for a juſtification from Heaven 
ot their «icked hard-heartedneſs. Thou 
canſt not ſuppoſe the would take ſup- 
plies from thee : to take them from me 
would, in her opinion, be taking them 
from thee. Miſs Howe's muther is an 
wwaricions woman; and, perhaps, the 
daughter can do nothing of that ſort 
unknown to her; and, if- ſhe could, is 
too noble a girl to deny it, if charged. 
And then Mifs Harlowe is firmly of 
opinion, that the ſhall never want nor 
wear the things ſhe diſpoſes of. 

Having heard nothing from town that 

obliges me to go thither, I ſhall gratify 
poor, Belton with my company till to- 
Morrow, or perhaps till Wedneſday : 
for the unhappy man is more and more 
loth to part with me. I ſhall ſoon ſet 


out for Epſom, to endeavour to ſerve. 


that modeſt reſpe 


him there, and reinftate him in his own 
houſe, Poor fellow! he is moſt horri- 
bly low-ſpirited; * about; and 
nothing diverts him. I pity him at my 
heart; but can do him no good.— 
What conſolation can I give him, ei- 
ther from his paſt life, or from his fu- 
ture proſpects ? 

Our friendſhips and intimacies, Love- 
lace, are only calculated for ſtrong life 
and health. When ſickneſs comes, we 
look round us, and upon one another, 


like frighted birds at the ſight of a kite 


ready to ſouſe upon them. Then, with 
all our bravery, what miſerable wretches 
are we! | 

Thou telleſt me, that thou ſeeſt re- 
formation is coming ſwiftly upon me. I 
hope it is. I ſee ſo much difference in 
the behaviour of this admirable woman 
in ker illneſs, and that of poor Belton 
in „is, that it is plain to me, the ſinner 
is the real coward, and the faint the true 
hero; and, ſooner or later, we ſhall all 
find it to be fo, if we are not cut off ſud- 
denly. | 


The lady ſhut herſelf up at fix. 


o'clock yeſterday afternoon; and intends 
not to ſee company till ſeven or eight 
this; not even her nurſe—Impoſing 
upon herſelf a ſevere faſt. And why? 
It is her BIRTH-DAY |—Bluoming—yet 
declining in her very bloſſom !—Every 


birth-day till this, no doubt, happy !— 


What muſt be her reflections What 
ought to be thine |! 

What ſport doſt thou make with my 
aſpirations, and my proſtrations, as thou 
calleſt them; and with my dropping of 
the Bank note behind her char! 1 had 


too much awe of her at-the time, and 
too much apprehended her difpteaſure 


at the offer, to make it with the grace 
that would better have become my in- 
tention. But the action, if aukward, 
was modeſt. Indeed, the fitter ſubject 
for ridicule with thee; who canſt' no 
more taſte the beauty and delicacy of 
modeſt obligingneſs, than of modeſt 
love. For the ſame may be ſaid of in- 
violable reſpe&, that the poet ſays of 
unfeigned aflection— 


I ſprak! I know not what! 
© Speak ever fo; and if I afar = 
© I know not what, it ſhews the more of 
love. 
Love is a Child that talks in broken lan- 
guage; ; 
+ Yet then it ſpeaks moſt plain.“ 
The like may be 1 in behalf of 
which made the 


humble offerer afraid to invade the aw- 
502 ful 
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ful eye, or, the revered hand; but auk- | 


wardly to drop it's incenſe beſide the 


altar it ſhould have been laid upon. But 


How ſhould that foul, which could treat | 


delicacy itſelf brutally, know any-thing 
of ent: +1 1 | 

But 1 am ſtill more amazed at thy 
courage, to think of throwing thyſelf 
in the wa 
Arabella Harlowe!— Thou wilt not 
dare, ſurely, to carry this thouglit into 
execution! | 

As to my dreſs, and thy dreſs, I have 
only to ſay, that the ſum total of thy 
obſervation is this: that my outſide is 


the worſt of me; and thine the bet of 


of Miſs Howe, and Miſs” 


thee : and what getteſt thou by the com 


pariſon ? Do than reform the one, and 
yl try to mend the other. I challenge 
thee to begin. 

Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my requeſt, 
the copy of a meditation ſhe ſhewed me, 
which was extracted by the lady, from 
the Scriptures, while under arreſt at 
Rowland's, as appears by the date. 


The lady is not to know that I have ta- 


Ken a copy. | 
' You and I always admired the noble 
ſimplicity, and natural eaſe and dignity 


'of ſtyle, which are the diſtinguiſhing 


characteriſticks of theſe books, when- 


ever any paſſages from them, by way 
of quotation in the works of other au- 


thors, popt upon us. And once I re- 
member you, even you, obſerved, that 
thoſe paſſages always —— to you 
like a rich vein of golden ore, which 


runs through baſer metals; embelliſh- 


ing the work they were brought to au— 


thenticate. . 


Try, Lovelace, if thou canſt reliſh a 
divine beauty. I think it muſt ſtrike 
rmanent) remorſe 
into thy heart. Thou boaſteſt of thy 
Ingenuouſneſs : let this be the teſt of 
it; and whether thou canſt be ſerious 
on a ſubject ſo deep, the occaſion of it 


reſulting from thyſelf. 


MEDITATION. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15. 


6 0 That my grief were thoroughly weigh 


© ed, and my calamity laid in the ba- 
© lance together ! | 


«© For now it would be heauier than the 


ſand of the ſea: therefore my words are 


* ſwallowed up ! | 

* For the arrows of the Almighty are 
© wotthin me; the porſon whereof drinketh up 
* my ſptrit. Theterrors of God do ſet tlie m- 
« felves in array againſt me. 


Mien Ilie down, 1 ſy, When frail I 


as » FIR * 


— — — 
* ariſe?. When will the night be gone? Ang 
am full of toffings to and fro, unity the 
© dawning of the day. "oe 
My days are ſwyfter than a weaver 
* ſhuttle, and are ſpent without hepe—Ming 


5 * no more ſee good. 
* 


herefore is light given to her that is 
in miſery; and life unto the, bitter in ſul 
© Who longeth for death ; but it cometh nat; 
' = _ ggeth for it more than for hid trea- 
* ſures 
* Why ts light given to one whoſe way i; 
hid; and whom God hath hedged in? 
* For the thing which 1 greatly feared i; 
come upon me 
© [ uus not in ſafety; neither had Inf; 
neither was I quiet: yet trouble came. 
Hut bekold God is mighty, and drſpiſetk 
© not any. 
He giveth right to the poor — And if they 
© be bound in ſetters, and holden in cords g 
© affliction, then he ſheweth them their work 
© and therr tranſgreſſions. 


I Have a little leiſure, and am ina 
(cribbling vein : indulge me, Lovelace, 


Ja few refleGtions on theſe ſacred books, 


We are taught to read the Bible, 
when children, and as a rudiment only; 
and, as far as I know, this may be oo 
reaſon, why we think ourſelves above 
it, when at a maturer age. For you 
know, that our parents, as well as we, 
wiſely rate our proficiency by the books 


we are advanced to, and not by our un- 


derſtanding of thoſe we have paſſed 
through. But, in my uncle's illneſs, I 
had the curioſity, in ſome of my dull 
hours, (lighting upon one in his cloſet) 
to dip into it: and then I found, where- 
ever I turned, that there were admira- 
ble things in it. 1 have borrowed one, 
on receiving from Mrs. Lovick the 
above meditation; for I had a mind to 
compare the paſſages contained in it by 
the book, hardly believing they could 
be ſo exceedingly appoſite as I find they 
are. And one time or other, it 1s very 
likely, that I ſhall make a reſolution te 
give the whole Bible a peruſal, by way 
of courſe, as I may ſay. 

This, mean time, I will venture to 
repeat, is certain, that the ſtyle is that 
truly eaſy, ſimple, and natural one, 
which we ſhould admire in other authors 
exceſſively, Then all the world join in 
an opinion of the antiquity, and authen- 
ticity too, of the book; and the learned 
are fond of ſtrengthening their different 


arguments by it's ſanCtions. Indeed, 


I was ſo much taken with it at my un- 
cle's, that I was half aſhamed that it 
appeared ſo new to me, And yet] 9 
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not but ſay, that T have ſome of the | and deſpiſed tor magnifying, as I thought 
Old Teſtament hiſtory, as it is called, |} they did, the languaye and the ſenti- 
in my head: but, perhaps, am more | ments to be found in it, in preference 
obliged for it to Joſephus, than to the | to all the ancient poets and philoſophers. 
Bible itſelf. And this is now a convincing proof to 

Odd enough, with all our pride of | me, and ſhames as much an infidePs 
learning, that we chuſe to derive the | preſumption as his ignorance, that thoſe 
little we know from the under-currents, | who know lealt, are the greateſt ſcoffers. | 
perhaps muddy ones. too, when the A pretty pack of would-he wits of | 
clear, the pellucid fountain head, is | us, Who cenſgre without knowledge, | 
much nearer at hand, and eaſier to be | laugh without reaſon, and ave moſt | 
come at—Slighted the more, poſſibly, } noiſy and loud againſt things we know | 
for that very reaſon! | leaſt of! : 

But man is a pragmatical, fooliſh 
creature ; and the my we look into LETTER IV. 

um, the more we muſt deſpiſe him.— : N | 
Lo of the creation — cam for- ME. SELFORD; 7a nnn oni 
hear indignant laughter ! When we ſee ME, FAQs 

not one of the individuals of that crea- WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. | 
tion (his — — ſelf ex Came not to town till this morning | 
cepted) but acts within it's own natural early: poor Belton clinging to me, | 
and original appointments : and all the | as a man deſtitute of all other hold. 

time, proud and vain as the conceited I hattened to Smith's, and had but a 
wretch is of fancied and ſelf-dependent | very indifterent account of the lady's 
excellence, he is obliged not only for | health. I ſent up my compliments; 
the ornaments, but for the necelfaries | and the defired to fee me in the after- 
of life, (that is to ſay, for food as well |} noon. 
as raiment) to all the other creatures; Mrs. Lovick told me, that after T 
ſtrutting with their blood and ſpirits in | went away on Saturday, the actually 
his veins, and with their plumage on | parted. with one of her beſt ſuits of 
his back: for what has he of his own, | cloaths tv a gentlewoman who is her 
but a very miſchievous, ” monkey-like, | [Mrs. Lovick's] þenefatirets, and who 
bad nature! Vet thinks himſelf at liber- | bought them for a niece who is very 
ty to kick, and cuff, and elbow out | ſpeedily to be married, and whom ſhe 
every worthier creature: and when he | fits out and portions as her intended 
has none of the animal creation to hunt | heireſs. The lady was ſo jealons that 
down and abuſe, will make uſe of his | the money * come from you or me, 
power, his ſtrength, or his wealth, to | that ſhe wonld fee the purchafer : who 
oppreſs the leſs powerful and weaker | owned to Mrs. Lovick, that ſhe bought 
of his own ſpecies ! them for halt then worth: but yet, 

When you and I meet next, let us | though her conſcience permitted her to 
enter more largely into this ſubject : | take them at fuch an under-rate, the 
and, 1 dare ſay, we ſhall take it by | widow ſays, her friend admired the la- 
turns, in imitation of the two ſages of | dy, as one of the lovelieſt of her ſex: 
antiquity, to laugh and to weep at the | and having been let into a little bf her 
thoughts of what miſerable, yet con- | ſtory, could not help tears at taking 
ceited beings, men in general, but we | away her purchaſe. | 
libertines in particular, are. She may be a good ſort of a woman: 

I fell upon a piece at Dorrell's, this | Mrs. Lovick ſays ſhe ise but SELF is 
very evening, intituled, The Sacred Claſ- | an cdious devil, that reconciles to ſome 
fs, written by one Blackwall. people the moſt cruel and diſhoneſt ac- 

took it home with me, and had not | tions. . But, nevertheleſs, it is my opi- 
read a dozen pages, when 1 was con- | nion, that thoſe who can ſuffer them- 
vinced, that J ought to be aſhamed of | ſelves to take advantage of the necel- 
myſelf to think, , wk greatly I have | ſities of their tellow-creatures, in order 
admired leſs noble and Jeſs natural | to buy any-thing at a leſs rate than 
beauties in Pagan authors; while 1 | would allow them the legal intereſt of 
have known nothing of this all-excel- | their purchaſe-money, 3 — 
ling collection of beauties, the Bible ! | purchaſe before they want) are no better 


—— — 


By my faith, Lovelace, 1 ſhall for the | than robbers for the difference, —-To 
uture have a better opinion of the good | plunder a wreck, and to rob at a fire, 
lenſe and taſte of halt a ſcore parſons, | are indeed higher degrees of wicked- 
Vhom Lhave fallen in with in my time, | neſs; but do not thoſe, as well — — 

| | | | beighten 
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heighten the diſtreſſes of the diſtreſſed, 
and heap miſery on the miſerable, 
whom it is the duty of every-one to 
relieve? | | | 
About three o'clock I went again to 
Smith's. The lady was writing when 
I ſent up my name; but admitted of 
my viſit. I ſaw a viſible alteration in 
her countenance for the worſe; and 
Mrs. .Lovick reſpectfully accuſing her 
of great aſliduity to her pen, early and 
Jate, and of her abſtinence the day be- 
fore, I took notice of the alteration.; 
and told her, that her phyſician had 
greater hopes of her than the had of 
herſelf; and I would take the liberty 


« 
— — —ö̃ —— — lk — 


to ſay, that deſpair of recovery allowed 


not room for cure, | 

She ſaid, She neither deſpaired nor 
hoped. Then ſtepping to the glaſs, 
with great compoſure, „My counte- 
© nance,* ſaid ſhe, is indeed an honeſt 
« pitare of my heart, But the mind 
« will run away with the body at any 
time. N 

Writing is all my diverſion,“ con- 
tinued ſhe; and I have ſubjects that 
© cannot be diſpenſed with. As to my 
© hours, I have always been an early 
* rifer : but now reſt is leſs in my pow- 
© er than ever. Sleep has'a long time 


ago quarrelled with me, and will not 
© be friends, although I have made the 
© firſt advances. What wel be, muſt.” 
She then. ſtept to her cloſet, and 
brought me a parcel fealed . up with 
three ſeals: * Be ſo kind,“ ſaid ſhe, * as 


*to give this to your friend. A very 
© orateful preſent it ought to be to him: 

for, Sir, this packet contains ſuch let- 
© ters of his to me, as, compared with 
© his actions, would reflect diſhonour 
© upon all his ſex, were they to fall into 
© other hands. | 

As to my letters to him, they are 
© not many. He may either keep or 
© deſtroy them, as he pleaſes.” 

I thought, Lovelace, I onght not to 
forego this opportunity to plead for you: 
1 therefore, with the packet in my 
hand, urged all the arguments I could 
think of in your. favour. 


She heard: me out with more atten- 


tion than I could have promiſed myſelf, 
conſidering her determined refolution. 

«I would not interrupt yon, Mr. 
© Belford,* faid ſhe, though I am far 
from being pleaſed with the ſubject 
of your diſcourſe. The motives tor 
© your pleas in his favour, are generous. 
1 love to ſee inſtances of generous 
- © friendſhip in either ſex. But I hare 
* written my full mind on this ſubject 
to Mus Howe, who will communicate it 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


to the ladies of his family. No mo 

* therefore, I pray you, upon a topick 
© that may lead to diſagreeable recrimi. 
nations.“ 

Her apothecary came in. He ad. 
viſed her to the air, and blamed her fo: 
ſo great an application, as he was told 
ſhe made, to her pen; and he gave it a; 
the doctor's opinion, as well as his own, 
that ſhe would recover, if ſhe herſel; 
deſired to recover, and would uſe the 
means. | 

She may poſſibly write too much for 
her health; but I have obſerved, on ſe. 
veral occaſions, that when the phyſical 
men are at a loſs what to — they 


- enquire what their patients beſt like, or 
are moſt diverted with, and forbid them 


that. 

But, noble- minded as they ſee this 
lady is, they know not half her noble. 
neſs of mind, nor how deeply the is 
wounded ; and depend too much upon 
her youth, which 1 doubt will not de 
in this caſe; and upon tine, which 
will not alleviate the woes of ſuch a 
mind: for, having been bent upon do- 
ing good, and upon reclaiming a l> 
bertine whom ſhe loved, ſhe is diſap- 
pointed in all her darling views, and 
will never be able, I fear, to look up 
with ſatisfaction enough in herſelf to 
make life defirable to her. For this 
lady had other views in living, than 
the common ones of eating, ſleeping, 
dreſfing, viſiting, and thoſe other fa- 


ſthionable amuſements, which fill up 
the time of moſt of her ſex, eſpecially 


of thoſe of it, who think themſelves 
fitted to ſhine in, and adorn polite al- 
ſemblies. Her grief, in ſhort, ſeems 
to me to be of ſuch a nature, that tine, 
which alleviates moſt other perſony at- 
fictions, will, as the poet ſays, give in- 
creaſe to hers. . TE 

1 hou, Lovelace, mighteſt have ſeen 


all this ſuperior excellence, as thou 


wenteſt along. In every word, in eve!y 
ſentiment, in every action is it viſible. 
But thy curſed inventions and intriguing 
ſp'rit ran away with thee. Tis fit that 
the ſubject of thy wicked boaſt, and thy, 
reflections on talents ſo egregiouſly mil- 
applied, ſhould be ty puniſhment and 
thy curſe. | 

Mr. Goddard took his leave; and I 
was going to do ſo too, when the mai 


came up, and told her, a gentleman ws 


below, who very earneſtly enquired after 
her health, and deſired to ſee her: h- 
name Hickman. | = F 
She was overjoyed ; and bid the maid 
deſire the gentleman to walk up- 


I would have withdrawn; but J — 
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oſe ſhe thought it was likely I ſhould 
Live met him upon the ltairs; and fo 
ſhe forbid it. : : 

She ſhot to the ftairs-head to receive 
kim, and taking his hand, aſked half 
z dozen queſtions (without waiting for 
anyanſwer) in relation to Miſs Howe's 
health ; acknowledging, in high terms, 
her goodneſs in ſending him to ſee her, 
betore ſhe ſet out upon her little jour- 


"He gave her a letter from that young 
lady ; which ſhe put into her boſom, 
laying, ſhe would read it by-and-by. 

He was viſibly ſhocked to fee how 11! 
ſhe looked. | 

vou look at me with concern, Mr. 
( Hickman,' ſaid ſhe—*O Sir! times 
(re ſtrangely altered with me, ſince 1 
«(aw you laſt at my dear Miſs Howe's | 
What a cheerful creature was 1 
( then My heart at reſt! My proſ- 
( pects charming! And beloved by 
(every-body |—But 1 will not pain 
Lyou?? . 

Indeed, Madam,* ſaid he, I am 
( grieved for you at my foul.” 

He turned away his face, with viſible 
grief in it. 

Her own eyes gliſtened; but ſhe 
turned to each of us, preſenting onE to 
the other—Him to me, as a gentleman 
truly deſerving to be called fo—Me to 
him, as your friend, indeed ; [ How was 
, at that inſtant, aſhamed of myſelf ] 
but, nevertheleſs, as a man of huma- 
nity; deteſting my friend's baſeneſs; 
and deſirous of doing her all manner ot 
good offices. 3 

Mr. Hickman received my civilities 
wth a coldneſs, which however, was 
rather to be expected on vour account, 
than that it deſerved exception on mine. 
And the lady invited us both to break- 
falt with her in the morning; he being 
obliged to return the next day. 

L left them together, and called upon 
Mr. Dorrell, my attorney, to conſult 
lim upon poor Belton's affairs; and 
then went home, and wrote thus far, 
preparative. to what may occur in my 
breakfaſting - viſit in the morning, 


LETTER v. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE,. 180. 
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THURSDAY, JULY 27. 


[ Went this morning, according to the 
lady's invitation, to breakfaſt, and 
und Mr, Hickman with her. 

A good deal of heavinels and concern 


hung upon his countenance ; but he re- 
ceived me with more reſpect than he did 
yeſterdiy ; which, I preſume. was ow- 
ing to the lady's favourable character 
of me. 


He ſpoke very little; for 1 ſuppoſe + 


they had all their talk out yeſterday and 
before 1 came this morning. : 
By the hints that dropped, I perceiv- 


ed that Miſs Howe's letter gave an ac- 


count of your interview with her at 
Colonel Ambroſe's—ot your profeſſions 
to Miſs Howe; and Miſs Howe's opt- 
nion, that marrying you was the only 
way now left to repair her wrongs. 

Mr. Hickman, as I alſo gathered, 
had preſſed her, in Miſs Howe's name, 
to let her, on her return from the Iſle 
of Wight, find her at a neighbouring 


| farm-houſe, where neat apartments 


would be made ready to receive her. 
She aſked how long it would be before 
they returned ? And he told her, It was 
propoſed to be no more than a fortnight 


out and in. Upon which, the ſaid, ſhe 
ſhould then perhaps have time to con- 


ſider of that kind propoſal. 

He had tendered her money from 
M.:ſs Howe; but could not induce her 
to take any. No wonder / was refuſed ! 
She only ſaid, That, if ſhe had occaſion, 


ſhe would be obliged to nobody but 


Miſs Howe. 

Mr. Goddard her apothecary came in 
before breakfaſt was over. At her 
deſire he ſat down with us. Mr. 
Hickman aſked him, If he could give 
him any conſolation in relation to Miſs 
Harlowe's recovery, to carry down to a 
friend who loved her as the loved her 
own life? | | | 

* The lady,” faid he, will do very 
© well, if ſhe will reſolve npon it her- 
* felt, —Inqeed you well, Madam, the 
doctor is entirely of this opinion; and 
© has ordered nothing for you, but weak 
jel lies, and innocent cordials, leſt you 
© ſhould ſtarve yourfelf. And let me 


© tell you, Madam, that ſo much watch- _ 


© ing, fo lit:le nouriſhment, and ſo much 
grief, as you ſeem to indulge, is 
enough to impair the moſt vigorous 
* health, and to wear out the ſtrongeſt 
© conſtitution.” 

What, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, can Ido? 1 
© have no appetite. Nothing you call 
© nouriſhing, will ſtay on my ſtomach. 
©I do what I can: and have ſuch kind 
directors in Dr. H. and you, that 1 
© thould be inexcuſable if I did not.“ 

* I'll give you a regimen, Madam,” 
replied he; * which, I am ſure, the doc- 
* tor ſhall approve of, and will make 

« phylick 
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« phyfick unneceffiry in your caſe. And 
©* that is, go to reſt at ten at night. Riſe 
© not tilt fever in the morning. Let your 
© breakfaſt be water- gruel, or milk-pot- 
* tage, or weak broths: your dinner 
© any-thing you like, ſo you will ut cat: 
« 4 diſt of tea, with milk, in the after- 
©* noon ; and ſagoe for your ſupper: and, 
© iny life for yours, this diet, and a 
© month's country-air, will ſet you up.” 

We were much pleaſed withthe wor- 
thy gentleman's difintereſted regimen : 
and ſhe faid, referring to her nurſe, 
(whe vouched for. her) Pray, Mr. 
4 Hickman, let Miſs Howe know the 
good hands I am in: and as to the 
* kind charge of the gentleman, affure 
© her, that all I promiied to her, in the 
*Jongeſt of my two laſt letters, on the 
« fibzett of my health, I do and will, 
© to the utmoft of my power, obſerve. 
„Al have engaged, Sir,* { To Mr. God- 
dard J— I have engaged, Sir.“ [To 
me] * to Miſs Howe, to avoid all wilful 
* neglects. It would be an unpardonable 
© fault, and very ill become the character 
© I would be glad to deferve, or the tem- 
4per of mind | with my friends here- 
* after to think me miſtreſs of, if I did 
TR.” | 

Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards 
to a neighbouring coffee-houſe; and he 
gave me ſome account of your beha- 
viour at the ball on Monday night; 
and of your treatment of him in the 
conference he had with you before that; 
which he repreſented in a more favour- 
able light than you had done yourſelf, 
And yet he gave his ſentiments of you 
with great freedom, but with the polite- 
neſs of a gentleman, 

He told me how very determined the 
lady was againft marrying you; that the 
| Had, early this morning, ſet herfelf to 
write a letter to Miſs Howe, in anſwer 
to one he brought her, which he was to 
call for at twelve, it being almoſt finiſh- 
ed before he ſaw her at breakfaſt ; and 
that at three he propofed to ſet out on 
tis return, | 

He told me, that Miſs Howe and her 
mother, and himſelf, were to begin their 
little journey for the Ifle of Wight on 
Monday next : but that he muſt make 
the moſt favourable repreſentation of 
Miſs Harlowe's bad health, or they 
thould have a very uneafy abſence. He 
expreſſed the pleaſure he had in finding 
the lady in fuch good hands. He pro- 
poſed to call on Dr. H. to take his opi- 
nion, whether it were likely ſhe would 
recover; and hoped he ſhould find it 
favourable. * - ah 5 


and perſections. 
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As he was refolved to make the 


| of the matter, and as the lady had re. 


fuſed to accept of money offered by Mr. 
Hickman, I foie nothing of her parti 

with her cloaths. I thought it would 
ſerve no other end to mention it, but to 
ſhock Miſs Howe: for it has ſuch 3 
found with it, that a woman of her rank 
and fortune ſhould be fo reduced, that 


I cannot myſelt think ot it with pa. 


tience ; nor know. I but one man in the 


world who can. 


This gentleman is a little finical and 
formal. Modeſt or diffident men wear 
not ſoon off thoſe little preciſeneſſes, 


which the confident, if ever they had 


them, preſently get above. And why 
Becauſe they are too confident to doubt 
any-thing. But 1 think Mr. Hickman 
is an agreeable ſenſible man, and not at 
all deſerving of the treatment or' the 
character you give him, 

But you are really a ſtrange mortal: 
becauſe you have advantages in your 
perſon, in your air, and intellect, above 
all the men I know, and a face that 
would deceive the devil, you can't think 
any man elle tolerable. | 

It is upon this modeſt principle that 
thou derideſt ſome of us, who, not bav- 
ing thy confidence in their outſide ap- 
pearance, ſeek to hide their defects by 
the taylor's and peruke-maker's aflit- 
ance; [Miſtakenly enough, if it be 
really done ſo abfurdly as to expoſe 
them more} and ſayeſt, That we do 
but hang out a-fign, in our dress, of 
what we have in the ſhop of our minds. 
This, no doubt, thou thinkeſt, is ſmartly 
obſerved : but pr'ythee, Lovelace, tell 
me, if thou canſt, what fort of a ſign 
muſt thou hang out, wert 3 
to give us a clear idea by it of the fur- 
niture of thy mind ? | 

Mr. Hickman tells me, He ſhould 
have been happy with Miſs Howe fome 
weeks ago; (for all the ſettlements 
have been ſome time engrofled) but 
that ſhe will not marry, the declares, 
while her dear friend is ſo unhappy- 

This is truly a charming inſtance of 
the force of female friendſhip ; "which 
you and I, and our brother rakes, have 
conſtantly ridieuled as a chimerical 
thing in women of equal age, ranks 


But really, Lovelace, L ſee more and 
more, that there are not in the world, 
with all our conceited pride, narrower 
ſouled wretches than we rakes and l. 


bertines are. And I tell thee hov i 


comes about. 
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nerally run away from inſtruction; 
and ſo we become mere {matterers in 
the ſciences we are put to learn; and, 
becauſe we wi know no more, think 
there is no mote to be Known. 

With an infinite deal of vanity, un- 
reined imaginations, and no judginents 
at all, we next commence, ha{f-wts, 
and then think we have the whole field 
of knowledge in poſſeſſion, and deſpiſe 
every-one who takes more pains, and 
is more ſerious, than ourf-lves, as 
phlegmatick ſtupid fellows, who have 
no taſte for the moſt poignant pleaſures 
of life. | 

This makes us inſufferable to men of 
modeſty and merit, and obliges us to 
herd with thoſe of our own Caſt ; and by 
this means we have no opportunities of 
ſceing'or converſing with any-body who 
could of would ſhew us what we are; 
and ſo we conclude, that we are the 
clevereſt fellows in the world, and the 
only men of ſpirit in it: and, looking 
down with ſupercilious eyes on all who 
gire not themſelves the liberties we 
take, imagine the world made far us, 


and for us only, 


Thus as to uſeful knowledge, while 
ethers go to the bottom, we only ſkim 
the ſurface ; are deſpiſed by people of 
{olid ſenſe, of true honour, and ſupe- 
nor talents; and ſhutting our eyes, 
move round and round (like ſo many 
blind mill- horſes) in one narrow circle, 


while we imagine we have all the world 
to range in. 


Uruztw myſelf in Mr. Hickman's 
way, on his return from the lady. 

He was exceedingly moved at taking 
leave of her; being afraid,” as he ſaid 
to me, (though he would not tell her 
fo) that he ſhould never ſee her again. 
dhe charged him to repreſent every- 
thing to Miſs Howe in the moſt fa- 
rourable light that the truth would 
bear, 

He told me of a tender paſſage at 
parting; which was, that having ſa- 
lated her at her cloſet-door, he could 
not help once more taking the ſame 
liver'y, in a more fervent manner, at 
the ſtairs-head, whither ſhe accompa- 
ded him; and this in the thought, that 

was the laſt time he ſhould ever have 
that honour 3 and offering to apologize 
for_his freedom, (for he had prelled 
der to his heart with a vehemence, that 
: could neither account for or refiſt}— 
Excuſe you, Mr. Hickman! that I 
ll: you are my brother and my 
end: and to ſhew you, that the 
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* good man who is to be happy with 
my beloved Miis Howe, is very dear 
* to me, you ſhall carry to her this 
© token of my love: {offering her ſweet 
face to his fali:te, and prefling his hand 
berween hers] * and perhaps her love 
* of me will make it more agreeable to 
© her, than her punctiho would ther- 
© wiſe allow it to be: and tell her,“ 
on one knee, with 
claſped hands, and uplifted eyes, that 
© in this voſture you ſaw me, in the laſt 
* moment of our parting, begging 2 
© bleſſing upon you both, and that you 
may be the delight and comfort of 
© each other, for many, very many, 
© happy years!“ | 

© Tears,” {aid he, fell from my eyes: 
©1 even fobbed with mingled joy and 
* ſorrow ; and ſhe retreating as ſoon as 
© I raiſed her, I went down ſtairs highly 
« diſfatisfied with myſelf for going; yet 
© unable to ſtay; my eyes fixed the 


* contrary way to my feet, as long as I 


could behold the ſkirts of her rai- 
© ment. | 

I went into the back-ſhop,” con- 
tinued the worthy man; and recome 
* mended the angelick lady to the beſt 
© care of Mrs, Smith; and, when 1 
was in the ſtreet, caſt my eye up at 
her window: there, for the laſt rime, 


I doubt,” ſaid he, that I ſhall ever 


* behold her, I ſaw her; and ſhe waved 
© her charming hand to me, and with 
* ſuch a look of ſmiling goodneſs, and 
© mingled eoncern, as I cannot de- 
6 ſcribe. ' h 

Pr'ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, 
if thou haſt not a notion; even from 
theſe jejune deſcriptions of wine, that 
there mnſt be a more exalied pleaſure 
in intellectual friend ſhip, than ever thou 
couldſt taſte in the groſs fumes of ſenſu- 
ality? And whether it may not be poſ- 
idle for thee, in time, to give that pre- 
ference to the mfiritely preferable, 
which, I hope, now; that 1 fhall al- 
ways give? 

i Al leave make the moſt of 
this reflection, {ion thy true friend, 

a ö | J. BETTORSD. 
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MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HARs 
LOWE, 


TULMDAY, JULY 24s 
OUR two affefting letters were 
brought to me (as I had directed 
any letter from you ſhould be) to the 
colonel's, about an.bour before we 


SP broke 
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into them there; and ſhedding more 

tears over them than I will tell you of; 
although 1 dried my eyes as well as 1 
could, that the company I was obliged 
to return to, and my mother, ſhould 
ſee as little of my concern as poſſible. 

I am yet (and was then ſtill more) 
exceſſively fluttered. The occaſion 1 
will communicate to you by-and-by : 
for nothing but the flutters given by 
the ſtroke of death could divert my fir 
attention from the ſad and ſolemn con- 
tents of your laſt favour. Theſe there- 


fore I muſt begin with. 


How can I bear the thoughts of loſing 
Fo dear a friend! I will not ſo much as 
ſuppoſe it. Indeed 1 cannot! Such a 
mind as yours was not veſted in huma- 
nity to be ſnarched away from us fo 
ſoon. There muſt be ſtill a great deal 
for you to do for the good ot all who 
have the happineſs to know you. 

You enumerate in your letter of 
Thurſday laſt, the particulars in which 
your ſituation is already mended : let 
me ſee by effects that you are in earneſt 
in that enumeration; and that you 


really have the courage to reſolve to 


get aboye the ſenſe of injuries you could 
not avoid ; and then wlll 1 truſt to Pro- 
vidence and my humble prayers for 

our perfect recovery; and glad at my 


| — ſhall I be, on my return from the 


little ifland, to find you well enough to 
be near us, according to the propoſal 
Mr. Hickman has to make to you, 

You chide me in yours of Sunday on 
the freedom I take with your friends. 
I may be warm. I know I am—Too 
warm. Yet warmth in friendſhip, ſure- 
ly, cannot be a crime; eſpecially when 
our friend has great merit, labours un- 
der oppreſſion, and is ſtruggling with 
undeſerved calamity. 

have no notion of coolneſs in friend- 
ſhip, be it dignified or diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of prudence, or what it will. 
- You may excuſe your relations. It 
was ever your way to do ſo. But, my 
dear, other people may be allowed to 
judge as they pleaſe. .] am not therr 
daughter, nor the ſiſter of your brother 
and fifter—I thank Heaven, I am not. 

But if you are diſpleaſed with me for 


the freedoms I took ſo long ago as you 


mention, I am afraid, if yon knew 
what paſſed upon an application I made 
to your ſiſter, very lately, (in hopes to 

rocure you the abſolution your heart 
is ſo much ſet upon) that you would be 
ſtill more concerned. But they have 
been even with me But L mult not tell 


* 
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broke up. I could not forbear dipping 


you all. I hope, however, that theſe 
unforgrvers [ my mother is among them} 
were always good, dutiful, paſſive chil. 
dren to thery parents. | 

Once more forgive me. 1 owned 
was too warm. ut I have no example 
to the contrary, but from you: and the 
treatment you meet with 1s very little 
encouragement to me to endeavour to 
imitate you in your dutiful meekneſs, 

You leave it to me to give a negative 
to the hopes of the noble family, whoſe 
only diſgrace is, that ſo very vile a man 
is ſo nearly related to them. But ye. 
Alas! my dear, I am ſo fearful of con. 
ſequences, ſo ſe/f:ly fearful, if this ne. 
gative mutt. be giv- n—l1 don't know 
what I ſhould ſay—But give nie leave to 
ſuſpend, however, this negative, till I 
hear from you again, 

This earneſt courtſhip of you into 


their ſplendid family is ſo very honour. 


able to you They fo juſtly admire you 
—You muſt have had ſuch a noble tri. 
umph over the baſe man—He is ſo muck 
in carneſt—The world knows ſo muck 
of the unhappy affair—Y ou may do ſt! 
ſo much good—Y our will is /o inviolate 
—Your relations are fo implacable— 
Think, my dear, and re-think. 
And let me leave you to do fo, while 
I give you the occaſion of the flutter | 
mentioned at the beginning of this let- 
ter ; in the concluſion of which youwill 
find the obligation I have conſented to 
lay myſelf unger, to refer this impor- 
tant point once more to your diſcuſlion, 
before I give, in your name, the ne- 
gative that cannot, when given, be 
with honour to yourſelt, repeated of or 
recalled. 
Know then, my dear, that I accom- 
anied my mother to Colonel Am- 
rofe's, on the occaſion I mentioned to 
you in my former. Many ladies and 
gentlemen were there whom you know; 
Aarticularly Miſs Kitty D'Oily, Mis 

loyd, Miſs Biddy D'Ollyffe, Miſs Bid- 
dulph, and their reſpective admirers, 
with the colonel's two nieces, fine wo- 
men both; beſides many whom you 
know not; for they were ſtrangers to 
me, but by name. A ſplendid com- 
pany, and all pleaſed with one another, 
till Colonel Ambroſe introduced one, 
who, the moment he was brought into 
the hall, ſet the whole aſſembly into # 
kind of agitation. , | 

It was your villain, | 
+I thought I ſhould have ſunk as ſoon 


as 1 ſet my eyes upon him. My wo- 


ther was alſo affected; and coming te 
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« bear the ſight of that wretch without 
too much emotion If not, withdraw 
«into the next apartment.? 

I could not remove. Every-body's 


eves were glanced from him to me. 1 | 


fat down and fanaed myſelf, and was 
forced to order a glaſs of water. 0 
« that I had the eye the baliliſk is re- 
ported to have, thought I, and that 
i 2s life were within the power of it] 
Directly would I kill him.” 

He entered with an air ſo. hateful to 

me, hut ſo agreeable to every other exe, 
that I could have looked him dead for 
that too. } 
After the general ſalutations, he ſing- 
led ont Mr. Hickman, and told him, 
he nad recollected ſome parts of his be- 
havionr to him when he ſaw him laſt, 
which had made him think himſelf-un- 
der obligation to his patience, and po- 
liteneſs. 

And ſo, indeed, he was. | 

Miſs D'Oily upon his complimenting 
her, among a knot of ladies, afked him, 
in their hearing, How Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe did? 

He heard, he ſaid, vou were not ſo 
well as he wiſhed you to be, and as you 
deſerved to be. 

0, Mr. Lovelace,“ ſaid ſhe, * what 
© have you to anſwer for, on that young 
 hdy's account, if all be true that 1 
have heard!“ 5 

have a great deal to anſwer for,” 
{ad the unbluſhing villain: „but that 
dear lady has ſo many excellences, and 
ſo much delicacy, that little fins are 
great ones in her eye.“ ü 

Little fi is!“ replied Miſs D'Oily: 
Mr. Lovelace's character is ſo well 
Known, that nobody believes he can 
commit Atte ſins.“ 

You are very good to me, Miſs 
(M'Oily.! 

Indeed J am not.“ 

ITnen J am the only perſon to whom 
"you are not very good, and fo J am 
he leſs obliged to you. 

He turned, with an unconcerned air, 
to Miſs Play ford, and made her ſome 
geateel compliments. I believe you 
Know her not. She viſits his couſins 
Montague. Indeed he had ſomething 
in his ſpecious manner to ſay to _— 

e 


dedy: and this tos ſoon quieted t 


ai guſt each perſon had at his entrance. 

hill kept my ſeat, and he either ſaw 
me not, or would not yet ſee me; and 
Kring himſeif to my mother, tak- 
ing her unwilling hand, with an air of 
gh aſſurance, 1 am glad to ſee you 


tere, Madam. 1 hope Mils Howe is 


3 


| 


well. I have reaſon to complain 
greatly of her; but hope to owe or 
: 2 the h gheſt obligation that can be 
© laid on man.“ | 

My daughter, Sir, is accuſtomed to 
© be too warm and too zealous in her 
© friendſhips, for either my tranquillity, 


tor her own.“ 


There had indeed been ſome late oc- 
caſion given for mutual diſpleaſure be- 
tween my mother and me: but 1 think 
the might have ſpared this to fin; 
though nobody heard it I believe but 
the perſon to whom it was ſpoken, and 
the lady who told it to me; for my mo- 
ther ſpoke it low. 

* We are not wholly, Madam, to live 
tor ourſelves,” ſaid the vile hypocrite : 
it is not every-one who has a ſoul ca- 
* pable of friendſhip; and what a heart 
* muſt that be, which can be inſenſible 
to the intereſts of a ſuffering friend? 

© This ſentiment from Mr. Lovelace's 
* mouth!” ſaid my mother—* Forgive 
« me, Sir; but you can have no end, 
* ſurely, in endeavouring to make me 
* think as well of you as ſome innocent 
© creatures have thought of you, to their 
FE.” - 

She would have flung from him. 
But, detaining her hand—* Leſs ſe- 
© yere, dear Madam, ſaid he, be leſs 
© ſevere in this place, I beſeech you. 
* You will allow, that a very faulty 
* perſon may ſee his errors; and when 
© he does, and owns them, and re- 
« pents, ſhould he not be treated mer- 
© cifully ' 

© Your air, Sir, ſeems not to be that 
* of a penitent. But the place may ag 
properly excuſe this ſubject, as what 
you call my ſeverity.” | 

* But, deareſt Madam, permit me to 
© ſay, that 1 hope for your intereſt with 
© your charming daughter,“ (was his ſy- 
cophant word) „to have it put into my 
power to convince all the world, that 
© there never was a truer penitent. 
And why, why this anger, dear Ma- 
' dam ?? (tor ſhe ſtruggled to get her 
hand out of his) * theſe violent airs— 
* fo maidenly” [Impudent fellow }J— 
May I not aſk if Miſs Howe be here:“ 

« She would not have been here re- 
plied my mother, had ſhe known whom 
« ſhe had been to ſee.” 

And is ſhe here, then?—Thank 
© Heaven !'—He diſengaged her hand, 
and ſtept forward into company. 

Dear Miſs Lloyd,” faid he, with 
© an air,” (taking her hand, as he quit- 
ted my mother's) tell me, tell me, 
© is Miſs Arabella Harlowe here? Or 
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c will ſhe be here? I was informed ſhe 
£ would —And th's, and the opportu- 
' © nity o paying my compliments to your 
£ friend Mi's Howe, were great induce- 
© ments with me to attend the colonel.” 
Superlative afſurance! Was it not, 

my dear ? | 
- - +*.\Mils Arabella Harlowe, excuſe me, 
© Sir,” ſaid Miſ> Lloyd, would be very 
© little inclined to meet you here, or 
E any where elſe.“ 

Perhaps ſo, my dear Miſs Lloyd: 
© but, perhaps, for that very reaſon, 1 
c am more deſirous to ſee ter.“ an 
 * «£ Mifs Harlowe, Sir,“ ſaid Miſs Bid- 
dulph. with a- threatening air, will 
© hardly be here without her brother, I 
imagine, if one come, both will come.” 

Heaven grant they both may,” ſaid 
the wretch. Nothing, Miſs Biddulph, 
© ſhall bein from me to diſturb this af- 
* ſembly, I aſſure you, if they do. One 
© calm half-hour's conveiſat.on with 


© that brother and ſiſter, would be a moſt 


© fortunate opportunity to me, in pre- 
© {ence of the colunel and his lady, or 
E whom cle they ſhou'd chule.? : 

Then turning round, as if deſirous 
to find out the one or the other, or both, 
he ſpied me, and, with a very low bow, 
approached me. 

I was all in a flutter, you may ſup- 
—_ He would have taken my hand. 

re fuſed it, all glowing with indigna- 
tion: everybody's eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of 
the room, and fat down, as I thought, 
out of his hated fight : but preſently I 
heard his odious voice, whiſpering, be- 
hind - my chair, (he leaning upon the 
back of it, with impudent unconcern) 
« Charming Miſs Howe” looking over 
my ſhoulder: * One requeſt —1 ſtarted 
up trum my feat; but could hardly 
ſtand neither, for very indignation— 
O this (weet, but becoming diſdain !' 
whiſpered on the nſufferable creature 
«+ } am ſorry to give you all this emo- 
tion: but either here, or at your own 
* houie, let me entreat from you one 
© quarter of an hour's audience.—l be- 
© feech you, Madam, but one quarter 
of an 3 in any of the adjoining 
apartments.“ 

Not for a Aingdem,“ fluttering. my 
fan. I knew not what I did.—But I 
could have killed him. 

« We are ſo much obſerved—Elſe 


© on my knees, my dear Miſs Howe, | 


< wouid I beg your intereſt with your 
© charming friend.“ | 


dhe l have nothing to ſay to you.” 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; -- 
— — — — .— 


I had not then your letters, my dear. 

© Killing words !—But indeed I have 
* deſerved them, and a dagger in my 
heart beſides. I am ſo conicious of 
* my demerits, that J have no hope, but 
in your interpoſition—Could 1 one 
that favour to Miſs Howe's mediation, 
* which I cannot hope for on any other 
account — ä a 

* My mediation, vileſt of men l- 
* me-1ation II abhor you! From wy 
-_ I abhor vou, vileſt of men 

hree or four times I repeated thee 
words, ſtammering too.—l was exceſ. 
ſively fluttered. 

* You can cail me nothing, Madam, 
* ſo bad as I will call myſelf. I har 
* been, indeed, the vileſt of men : but 
now Iam not ſo. Permit me—Eyvery. 
* body's eyes arc upon us but one 
* moment's audience To exchange but 
"ten words with you, deareſt Miſs 
© Howe—in whoſe preſence you plecſe 
for your dear friend's ſake--but 
* ten words with you in the next apait- 
ment.“ | | 

It is an inſult upon me, to preſume, 
that I would exchange one with you, f 
1 could help it; —Qut of my way! 
Out of my fight—fcllow P 

And away I would have flung: but 
he took my hand. I was exceſſively diſ. 
ordered. —Every- body's eyes more and 
more intent upon us. 

Mr. Hickman, whom my mother had 
drawn on one fide, to enjoin him a pa- 
tience, which perhaps needed not to 


have been enforced, came up juſt then, 


with my mother, who had him by hs 
leading-ſtrings—By his fleeve, I ſhould 


{ay. 

/ Mr. Hickman,” ſaid the bold wretch, 
© be my advocate but for. ten words in 
© the next apartment with Miſs Howe, 
in your preſence—and in yours, Ma- 
© dam,” to my mother. 

© Hear, Nancy, what he has to ſay to 
+ you. To get rid of him, hear his tn 
© words.” 

© Excuſe me, Madam !—His very 
© breath—Unhand me, Sir!“ 

He ſighed and looked—O how the 
practiſed villain ſighed and looked 
He then let go my hand, with ſuch 3 
reverence in his manner, as brought 
blame upon me with ſome, that I would 
not hear him. And this incenſed me 
the more..-O my dear, this man | 2 
devil !—This man is indeed à devil'- 
So much patience, when he pleaſes '- 
So much gentleneſs Vet ſo reſolute, 
ſo perliltingy ſo audacious ! 100 
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—— — 


— | — 

1 was going out of the aſſembly in | 
great diſorder. He was at the door as 
ſoon as . = a 

Ho kind this is,“ ſaid the wretch ; 
dad, ready to follow me, opened the 
door far me. 1 | 

| turned back, upon this; and not 
knowing what I did, ſnapped my fan 
juſt in his face, as he turned ſhort 
upon me; and the powder flew from his 


Wig. | 

Leery- body ſeemed as much pleaſed, 
2s | was vexcd. 

He urned to Mr. Hickman, nettled 
at the powder flying, and at the ſmiles 
of the company upon him—* Mr. Hick- 
© man, you will be one of the happieſt 
(men in the world, becauſe you are a 
gd man, and will do nothing to pro- 
tygke this paſſionate lady, and be- 
«co fe th! has to much good ſenſe to 
be provoked without realon; but elſe, 
(the Lord have mercy upon you !? 

This man, this Mr. Hickman, my 
dear, is too meek for a man ludeed he 
is ur my patent mother twits me, 
tha: her paſſionate daughter ought to 
like him the b-tter for that. But meek 
men abroad are not always meek men 
zt 10:14, 1 have obſerved that in more 
intaaces than one: and if they were, 1 
h ma not, I verily think, like them the 
better for being ſo. 

He then turned to my mother, re- 
ſuived 10 begin with ker too: Where, 
© cad Madam, could Mils get all this 
$ ſp1r11 0 

The company around ſmiled; for 1 
need not tell you, that my mother's 
high-ſpirizedacſs is preity well known; 
and ſhe, fadly vexed, ſaid, Sir, you 
' treat me, as you do the reſt of the 
a ene 5 | 

| bey pardon, Madam, ' interrupted 
he : I right have ſpared my queſtion.” 
—And inttantiy (4 retiring to the other 
end ot the hall) he turned to Miſs Play- 
furd—* What would I give, Miſs, to 
* hear you ling that ſong you obhged us 
"with at Lord M.'SP ; 

He then, as if nothing had happened, 
fell into a converſation with her,. and 
upon muſick; and 
whiiperingly ſung to Miſs Playford, 
nolding her two hands, with ſuch airs 
of gentecl unconcern, that it vexed me 
not a little to look round, and fee how 
pieaſed half the giddy fools of our ſex 
were with him, notwithſtanding his no- 
torious wicked character. To this it 
5, that ſuch vile fellows owe much of 
their vileneſs, whereas if they found 


| 


memſelves ſhunned, and deipiſed, and | 


treated as beaſis of prey as they are, 
they would run to their caverns ; there 
howl by themfelves; and none but ſuch 
as ſad accident, or unpitiable preſump- 
tion, threw ia their way, would ſutfer by 
them. 

He afterwards talked. very ſerioufly 
at times, to Mr, Hickman: at times, 1 
lay; for it was with ſuch breaks aud 
tarts of gaiety, turning to this lady, 
and to that, and then to Mr. Hickman 
agan, reſuming a ſerious or gay air at 
pleaſure, that he took every-body's 
eye, the women's eſpecially ; who were 
fall ot their whiſpering admirations of 
him, qualified wit s, and But 3 
and Mat pity's,' and ſuch ſort of ſtuff, 
that ſhewed in their very diſprailes tos 
much liking. 

Well may our ſex be the ſport and 
ridicule of ſuch libertines !--Unthink. 
ing <ye-governed creatures Would 
not a little reflection teach us, that a 
man of merit muſt be a man of modeſty, 
becauſe a diftident one? Aud that ſuch 
a wretch as this wult have taken his de- 
gree in wickedneſs, and gone threugh 
4 cou ſe of vitenels, betore he could ar. 
rive at this impenetrable effrontery t 
An ettrontery which can proceed only 
from the light opinion he has of us, and 
the high one of himſelf. 

But our ſex are generally modeſt and 
baſhtnl themſelves, and are too apt to 
conlider that which in the main is their 
principal grace, as a defect; and finely 
do they judge, when they think of ſup- 
plying that gefect by chuling a man 


- who cannot be aſhamed. . 


His difceurſe to Mr. Hickman turned 
upon you, and his acknowledged inju- 
ries of you; though he conld ſo lightly 
ſtart from rhe ſubject, and return to. it. 

I have no patience with ſuch a devil 
Aan he cannot be called. To be ſure 
he would behave in the ſame manner 
any-where, Or in any preſence, even at 
the altar itfelf, it a woman were with 
him there. 

It ſhall ever be a rule with me, that 


he who does not regard a woman with 


ſome degree ot reverence, will look 
upon her and occaſionally greet her with 
contempt. 

He had the confidence to offer to take 
me out; but I abſolutely retuſed him, 
and ſhunned him all I could, putting 
on the moſt contemptuous airs; but no- 
thing could mortify him. 

I wiſhed twenty times I had not been 
there. | 

The gentlemen were as ready as I te 


| wiſh he had broken his neck, rather | 
= _ than 
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than been preſent, I believe: for no- 
body was regarded but he. So little of 
the fop; yet ſo elegant and rich in his 
dreſs: his perſon ſo ſpecious : his air 
ſo intrepid: ſo much meaning and pe- 
netration in his face: ſo much gaiety, 
yet ſo little of the monkey : though a 
travelled gentleman, yet no aſtectation; 
no mere toupet-man ;. but all manly ; 
and his courage and wit, the one ſo 
known, the other ſo dreaded, you muit 


think the petits-maitres (ot which there 


—— 


were four or ſive preſent) were moſt de- 
plorably off in his company; and one 


grave gentleman obſerved to me, (pleaſ- 


ed to ſee me ſhun him as 1 did) that the 
poet's obſervation was too true, That 
the generality of ladies were rakes in 
thery hearts, or they could not be ſo much 
taken with a man who had ſo notorious 
a character. | | 

I told him, The reflection both of the 


poet and appher was much too general, 
and made with more ill-nature than 


good-mauners. | 
When the wretch ſaw how induſtri- 
ouſly I avoided him, {ſhifting from one 
art of the hall to another) he at laſt 
Idly ſtept up to me, as my mother and 
Mr. Hickman were talking to me; and 

thus before them accoſted nie: | 
© I beg your pardon, Madam; but, 
by your mother's leave, I muſt have a 
few moments converſation with you, 
© either here, or at your own houſe; 
and I beg you will give me the oppor- 


4tunity.“ 


© what he has to ſay to you. In m 


Nancy,“ ſaid my mother, * hear 
pre- 
© fence you may: and better in the ad- 
joining apartment, if it muſt be, than 


to come to vou at our own houſe.” 


I retired to one corner of the hall, my 
mother tollowing me; and he, taking 
Mr. Hickman under the arm, following 
her—* Well, Sir, ſaid I, What have 


you to ſay *—Tell me here.” 


1 have been telling Mr. Hickman,? 
fait he, how much 1 am concerned for 
the injuries I have done to the moſt 
© excellent woman in the world: and 
« yet, that ſhe obtained ſuch a glorious 
triumph over me the laſt time I had 
© the honour to ſee her, as, with my 
« penitence, ought to have abated her 


. * former reſentments: but that I will, 


© honour. 


© with all my ſoul, enter into any mea- 
«ſures to obtain her forgiveneſs of me. 
© My couſins Montague have told you 
* this. Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, 
and my Lord M. are engaged for my 
| I know your power with the 
© dear creature, My couſins told me, 


_CLARISSA H 


| 


ARLOWE; 


0 — — — — 


you gave them hopes you would uf; 
: in my behalf. My Lord M. phe 
* two ſiſters are impatiently expegj 
the fruits of it. You muſt have heard 
from her before now: I hope you have. 
© And will you be fo good as to tell me 
© if I may have any hopes?” : 

* If I muſt ſpeak on this ſubjeR, let 
© me tell you, that you have broken her 
© heart. You know not the value of the 
lady you have injured. You deſerve 
© her not. And ſhe deſpiſes you, as the 
© ought.? 5 

© Dear Miſs Howe, mingle not paſſion 
© with denunciations fo ſevere. I muß 
© know my fate. I will go abroad once 
more, if I find her abſolutely irrecon. 
© cileable. But I hope ſhe will give me 
leave to attend upon her, to know my 
© dooin from her own mouth.” 

It would be death immediate for her 
© to ſee you. And what mult you be, to 
© be able to look her in the face? | 

then reproached him (with vehe. 
mence enough, you may believe) on his 
baſeneſs, and the evils he had made you 
ſuffer: the diſtreſs he had reduced you 
to : all your friends made your ene- 
mies : the vile houſe he had carried you 
to: hinted at his villainous arts; the 
dreadful arreſt: and told him of your 
preſent deplorable illneſs, and reſoluti- 
on to die rather than have him. 

He vindicated not any part of hiscon- 
duct, but that of the arreſt; and ſo ſo- 
lemnly proteſted his ſorrow for his 
nſage of you, accuſing himſelf in the 
freeſt manner, and by deſerved appella- 
tions, that I promiſed to lay before you 
this part of our converſation. And now 
you have it. 5 

My mother, as well as Mr. Hickman, 
believes, from what paſſed on this occali- 
on, that he js touched in conſcience for 
the wrongs he has done you: but, by 
his whole behaviour, I muſt own, it 
ſeems to me, that nothing can touch 
him for half an hour together. Yet! 
have no doubt, that he would willingly 
marry you; and it piques his pride, [ 
could fee, that he ſhould be denied; as 
it did mine, that ſuch a wretch had 
dared to think it in his power to have 
ſuch a woman whenever he pleaſed; and 
that it muft be accounted a condeſcenli- 
on, and matter of obligation, (by all 
his own family at leaſt) that he would 
vouchſafe to.think of marriage. 

Now, my dear, you have before yot 
the reaſon why 1 ſuſpend the deciſive 
negative to the ladies of his family. My 
mother, Miſs Lloyd, and Miſs Biddulph, 
who were inquilitve after me ſubjeR of 
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dur retired converſation, and whoſe eu- 


jollty 1 thought it was right, in ſome 
5 to gratify, (eſpecially as thoſe 
voung ladies are of our ſelect acquain- 


= 


tance) are all of opinion, that you thould 


e his. 

You will let Mr. Hickman know your 
whole mind; and when he acquaints me 
with it, I will tell you all my own, 

Mean time, may the news he will 
dring me of the ſtate of your health, 
be favourable! prays, with the utmoſt 
fervency, your ever-faithfſul and affectt- 
cnate ANNA HowE, 


LEFLIS& Vit. 


158 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


THURSDAY JYLY 27. 
MY DEAREST MISS HOWE, 
FT ER I havethankfully acknow- 
ledged your favour in ſending Mr. 
Hickman to viſit me before you ſet out 
upon your intended journey, I muſt 
chide you (in the ſincerity of that faith- 
ful love, which could not be the love it 
is if it would not admit of that cementing 
freedom) for ſuſpending the decilive 
negative, which, upon ſuch full delibe- 
ration, L had entreared you to give to 
Mr. Lovelace's relations. | 
Iam ſorry that I am obliged to repeat 
to you, my dear, who know me ſo well, 
that, were I ſure I ſhould live many years, 
I would not have Mr. Lovelace; much 
leſs can I think of him, as it is probable 
I may not live one. | 
As to the world and it's cenſures, you 
know, my dear, that however defirous 
Ialways was of a fair fame, yet I never 
thought it right to give more than a 
ſecond place tothe world's opinion. The 
challenges made to Mr. Lovelace by 


a freſh proof that I have loſt my repu- 
tation: and what advantage would it be 
to me, were it retrievable, and were I 


ſelf to myſelf? 


the freedoms you have taken with my 
leads, I ſhall fay the leſs now; but 
Your hint, that ſomething elſe has newly 
paſſed between ſome & theul and you, 
gwes me great concern, and that as well 
tor my own ſake, as for therrs; ſince it 
muſt neceſſarily incenſe them againſt 
me. Iwiſh, my dear, that 1 had been 
lett to my own courſe on an occaſion ſo 
"ery intereſting to myſelf. But ſince 
chat is done cannot be helped, I muſt 


Be the conſequences ; yet 1 dread, 


Mis D'Oily, in publick company, are | 


9 live long, if I could not acquit my- 


Having in my former ſaid ſo much on 


Ez. 
more than before, what may be my ſiſter's 
anſwer, if an anſwer be at all vouch- 
lafed. | | 
Will you give me leave, my dear, to 
cloſe this ſubject with one remark ?—It 
is this: That my, beloved friend, in 
points where her own laudable zeal is 
concerned, has ever ſeemed more ready 
to fly from the rebuke, than from the 
fault. If you will excuſe this freedom, 


L will acknowledge thus far in favour 


of your way of thinking, as to the con- 
duct of ſome parents in theſe nice caſes, 


That and:/creet oppoſition does frequently -] . 


as much miſchief as giddy love. 

As to the invitattun you are ſo kind 
as to give me, to remove privately into 
your neighbourhood, I have told Mr. 
Hickman, that I will conſider of it; but 
believe, if you will be ſo good as to ex- 


cuſe me, that I ſhall not accept of it, 


even ſhuuld I be able to remove. I will 
give you my reaſons for declining it; 
and fo I ought, when both my love, and 


my gratitude, would make a viſit now- - 


and-then from my dear Miſs Howe the 
moſt confolatory thing in the world to me. 

You muſt know then, that this great 
town, wicked as it is, wants not oppor- 
tunities of being better; having daily 


% 


prayers at ſeveral churches in it; and 1 


am deſirous, as my ſtrength will permit, 


to embrace thoſe opportunities. The 
method 1 have propoſed to myſelf, (and 


was beginning to practiſe when that 
cruel arreſt deprived me both of free- 
dom and ſtrength) is this: When I was 
diſpoſed to gentleexeiciſe, I took a chair 
to St. Dunſtan's Chu ch in Fleet Street, 
where are prayers at ſeven in the morn- 
ing; I propoſed, / the weather favoured, 
to walk, (/ not, io take chair) to Lin- 
coln's Inn Chapel; where at eleven in 
the morning, and at five in the after- 
noon, are the ſame deſirable opportuai- 
ties; and at other times to gono farther 


than Covent Garden Church, where are 


early morning-prayers I:kewiſe. 


This method purſued, 1 doubt not, 


will greatly help, as it has already done, 
to calm -my diſturbed thoughts, and to 
bring me to that perfect reſignation, 
after which I aſpire: for I muſt own, 


my dear, that ſometimes ſtill my griefs 


and my reflections are too heavy for 
me; and all the aid I can draw from re- 
{/gious duties is hardly ſufficient to ſup- 
port my ſtaggering reaſon. I ama very 
young creature, you know, my dear, 
to be left to my own conduct in ſuch cir- 
cumftances as am in. - 

Another reaſon why I chuſenot to go 


down into your neighbourhood, is, The 


diſpleaſure 


ä 


l 
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diſpleaſute that might ariſe, on my ac- 


count, between your mother and you. 
If indeed you were actually married, 


|  abd the worthy man (who would then 


have a title to all your regard) were 
earneſtly deſirous of my near neighbour- 
hood, I know not what I might do: 


for although I might not perhaps intend 


to give up my other important reafons at 
the time l ſhould make you a congratu- 
Jatory viſit, yet I might not know how 
to deny myſelf the pleaſure of continuing 


near you when there. 


1 fend you incloſed the copy of my 
jetter to my ſiſter. I hope it will be 
thought to be written with a true peni- 
tent ſpirit; for indeed it is. I deſire 


that you will not think I ſtoop too low 


in it; ſince there can be no ſuch thing 
as that in a child to parents whom ſhe 
has n offended. 

But if ſtil (perhaps more diſguſted 
than before at your freedom with them) 
they ſhould pafs it by with the contempt 
of filence, (for I have not yet been fa- 


' voured with an anfwer) I muſt learn to 


think it right in them ſo to do; efpeci- 
ally as it is my firſt direct application: 
for I have often cenſured the boldneſs 
of thoſe, who, applying for a favour, 
which it is in a perſon's option to grant, 
or to refuſe, take the liberty of being 
offended. if they are not gratified; as 
if the petitzoned had not as good a riglit to 
refed, as the petitroner to af. 

But if my letter ſhohld be anſwered, 


and that in fuch terms as will make me 


joth to communicate it to ſo warm a 


_ friend—you' muſt not, my dear, take 


_ you to cenſure my relations ; but 
allow for them, as they know not what 


I have ſuffered ; as being filled with % 


refentments againſt me; (% to them, 
if they think them juſt) and as not being 
able to judge of the reality of my peni- 
rence. | | 

And after all, what can they do for 
me! They can only pity me: andwhat 
will that do, but augment their own 
grief; to which at preſent their Te/ent- 
ment is an alleviation? For can they by 
their pity reſtore to me myloſt reputati- 
on? Can they by it purchaſe a ſponge 
that will wipe out from the year the paſt 
fatal five months of my life ? 

Your account of the gay unconcerned 


behaviour of Mr. Lovelace, at the colo- 


nel's, does not ſurprize me at all, after 
1 am told, that he had the intrepidity 
to go thither, knowing who were znvited 
and exhedted.— Only this, my dear, I 


really wonder at, that Miſs Howe could 


imagine, that I could have a thought g 
ſuch a man for a huſband, 

Poor wretch! I pity him, to ſee him 
fluttering about; abuſing talents that 
were given him for excellent purpoſes, 
taking inconſideration for courage; and 
dancing, fearleſs of danger, on the edge 
of a precipice! 

But indeed his threatening to ſee me, 
molt ſenſibly alacms and ſhocks me. 1 


more ſhall fee him in this world. 

Since you are fo loth, my dear, to ſend 
the deſired negative to the ladies of his 
family, I will only trouble you to tran{. 
mit the letter I ſhall incloſe for that pur. 
pole; directed indeed to yourſelf, be. 
cauſe itwas to you that thoſe ladies ay. 
plied themſelves on this occaſion ; but 
to be ſent by you to any one of the ladies, 
at vour own choice. 1 

{ commend myſelf, my deareſt Mif 
Howe, to your prayers; and conclude 
with repeated thanks for ſending Mr, 
Hickman to me; and with withes foryour 
health and happinefs, and for the ſpeedy 


affettronate and obliged | 
| | CLARISsA Haklows. 


LETTER Vin. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Mis 
HOWE. 


[1nCLo$ED IN THE PRECEDING.) 


THURSDAY, JULY 27, 
MY DFAREFST MISS HOWE, 


| 88 you ſeem loth to acquieſce in 
0 my determined reſolution, ſignified 
to you as ſoon as I was able to hold a 
pen, I beg the favour of you, by this, 
or by any other way you think molt pro- 
per, to acquaint the worthy ladies who 
have applied to you in behalf of their 


obliged to their generous opinion of me, 
yet I cannot conſent to /andify, as I may 
ſay, Mr. Lovelace's repeated breaches 
of all moral ſanctions, and hazard my 
future happineſs by an union with a man, 
through whoſe premeditated injuries, ia 
a long train of the baſeſt contrivances, l 
have forfaned my temporal hopes. 

He himſelf, when he reflects upon his 
own actions, muſt ſurely bear teſtimony 
to the juſtice, as well as fitneſs of my de · 
termination. The ladies, 1 dare a), 
would, were they to know the whole of 
my 2 ſtory. 

Be pleaſed to acquaint them, that 
deceive myſelf, if my reſolution on ths 


head (however ungratefully, and even 
| | 8 * inhumanh 


— 


cannot but hope that I never, never -. 


celebration of your nuptials ; your ever. 


relation, that, although I am infinitely 
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inhumanly, he has treated me) be not 
owing more to principle than paſfion. Nor 


(in { give a ſtronger proof of the truth 


of this allurunce, than by declaring, that 
| can and will forgive him, on this one 
ea condition, that he will never moleſt me 
mare. 

In whatever way yon chnſe to make 
this declaration, be pleaſed to make my 
maſt reſpectful compliments to the la- 
dies of the noble family, and to my 
Lord M. accompany tt. 
mv dear, believe that I ſhall be, to the 
lat moment of my life, your ever-oblzg- 


ed and affectionate 
CLARIssA HARLOWE. 


IDT TER IX. 
uk. LOVYELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 

Have three letters of thine to take 
notice of, but am divided in my 
mind, whether to quarrel with thee, on 
thy unmerciful reflections, or to thank 
thee for thy acceptable particularity and 
diligence. Bur ſeveral of my ſweet dears 
have l, indeed, in my time made to cry 


and laugh, before the cry could go off 


the other: Why may J not, ' theretore, 


curſe and applaud thee mM the ſame mo- 


ment? So take both in one: and what 
fullows, as it ſhall riſe from my pen. 
Huw often have LI ingenuoutfly eon- 
ſeſſe my (ins againſt this excellent crea- 
ture?—Yet thon never ſpareſt me, al- 
though as bad a-man as myſelf. Since 
tian l vet fo little by my confeſſions, I 
had a good mind to try to. defend my- 


felt; aud that not only from ancient and 


moderr tory, but from common praC- 
tice; and yet avoid repeating any-thing 
| have ſuggeſted before in my own. 
dehalf. | 
lamin a humour to play the fool 
wih' my pen: briefly then, from -anci- 
ent tor y firſt :—-Doſt thou not think, that 
Law as much entitled to forgiveneſs on 
Mi's arlowe's account, as Virgil's hero 
Was on Ween Dido's > For what an un- 
grietul varlet was that vagabond to the 
Pr/ptable princeſs who had willingly cbn— 
leech upon him the laſt favour ?—Steal- 
Ng away (whence, I ſuppoſe, the iro- 
"cal phrale of truſty Trojan to this day) 
"Ke a tlief—Pretendedly indeed at the 
command of the gods; but could that 
be, when the errand he went upon was 
'0 rob other princes, not only of their 
domigions, but of their lives ?—Yetthis 
i ”" 5, at every word, the prous Æneas 
NG. 
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And do you, 


— — 


with the immortal bard who celebrates 


him. 

Should Miſs Harlowe even break her 
heart (which Heaven forbid 1) for the 
uſage ſhe has received, (to ſay nothing 
of her diſappointed pride, te which her 


death would be attributable, more than 


to reaſon) what compariſon will ker fate 


hold to Queen Dido's? And have 1 half 


the obligation to her, that ZEneas had 


to the Queen of Carthage ? The latter 


lacing a confidence, the former none, . 


in her man ?—Then, whom % have TL 
robbed? Whom. e have I injured? 
Her brother's worthleſs life I gave him, 
inſtead of raking any man's; while the 
Trojan vagabond deſtroyed his thou- 
ſands. Why then, ſhould it not be the 
prous Lovelace, as well as the prous 
Encas? For, doſt thou think, had a 


conflagration happened, and had it been 


in my power, that I would not have 
ſaved my old- Anchiſes (as he did his 
from the Ihon bonfire) even at the ex- 
pence of my Creüſa, had I had a wife 
of that name? 
Butfor a more modern inſtance*in 
my favour—Have I uſed Miſs Harlowe, 
as our famous maiden queen, as ſhe was 
calted, uſed one of her own blood, a 
ſiſter- queen; who threw herſelf into her 


protection from her rebel- ſubjects; and 


whom ſhe detained priſoner eighteen 
years, and at laſt cut off her head? Yet 
do not honeſt proteſtants pronounce ker 
pious too?—And call her particularly 
therr queen? "= 

As to common practice Who, let me 
aſk, that has it in his power to gratify a 
predominant paſſion, be it what it will, 
denies himſelf the gratification ?—Leay- 
ing it to cooler dehberation (and if he 
be a great man, to his flatterers) to find 
a reaſon for it afterwards? | 

Then, as tothe worſt part of my treat- 
ment of this lady—How many men are 
there, who, as well as I, have ſought, 
by intoxicating liquors, firſt to inebri- 
ate, then to ſubcue ? What ſignifies what 
the potations were, when the ſame end 
was in view ? a 

Let me tell thee, upon the whole, 
that neither the Queen of Carthage, nor 


the Queen of Scots, would have thought 


they had any reaſon to complain of cru- 
elty, had they been uſed no worſe than 
I have uſed the queen of my heart: and 
then do I not aſpire with my whole ſoul 
to repair by marriage? Would the ions 
Eneas, thinkeſt thou. have done ſuch a 
piece of juſtice by Dido, had ſhe lived? 
Come, come, Belford, let people run 
. . away 


„ 
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away with notions as they will, I am 
comparatively a very innocent man. And 
if by theſe, and other like reaſonings, I 
have quieted my own conſcience, a great 
end is anſwered. What have I to do with 
the world ? | 

And now I fit me peaceably down to 
conlider thy letters. | 

I hope thy pleas in my favour, when 
ſhe gave thee (ſo generouſly gave thee) 
for me, my letters, were urged with an 
honeſt energy. But I {ſuſpect thee 
much for being too ready togive up thy 
client. Then thou haſt ſuch a miſgiv- 
ing aſpett; an aſpect, rather inviting 
rejection, then carrying perſuaſion with 
it; and art ſuch an hetitating, ſuch an 
humming and hawing caitiff, that 1 
ſhall attribute my failure, it 1 do fail, 
rather to the inability and 1il looks of 
my advocate, than to my cauſe. Again, 
thou art deprived of the force men of 
our caſt give to arguments; for the won't 
let thee ſwear !—Art moreover a very 
heavy thoughtleſs fellow; tolerable» on- 
ly at a ſecond rebound ; a horrid dunce 
at the impromptu. Theſe, encountering 
with ſuch a lady, are great diſadvan- 
tages. — And ſtill a greater is thy ba- 
lancing (as thou. doſt a1 preſent) be— 
tween old rakery and new retormation : 
ſince this puts thee into the lame litua- 
tion with her, as they told me at Leip- 
. fick Marin Luther was in, at the tirit 
puohck diſpute which he held, in de- 
fence of bs ſuppoſed new dott ines with 
Eckins. For Martin was then but a 
linſey-wolley re former. He retained 
ſome doymas, which, by natural con- 
ſequence, ade others, that he held, 
untenable: ſo that Eckins, in ſome 
points, had the better of him. But 
from that time, he made clear work, 
renouncing all that ſtood in his way: 
and then his doctr.nes ran upon all- 
fours. He was never puzzled atter- 
wards; and could boldly declare, that 
he would detend them in the face of 
angels and men: and to his friends, 
who would have diſſuaded him from 
venturing to appear betore the emperor 
Charles the Fifth at Spires, That, were 
there as many detils at Spnres, as tiles upon 
the houſes, he would go. An antwer that 
is admired by every Protettant Saxon 
to this day. 
Since then thy unhappy aukwardneſs 
deſtroys the force of thy arguments, I 
think thou hadſt better (for the preſent, 
hov ever) forbear to urge her on the 
ſubject of accepting the reparation 1 
offer; leſt the continual teazing of 
her to forgive me ſhould but ſtrengthen 


3 


her in her denials of forgiveneſs ; till 
for conſiſtency ſake, he'll be forced tg 
adhere to a reſolution fo often ayowed 
— Whereas, if left to herſelf, a Jitle 
time, and better health, which will 
bring on better ſpirits, will give her 
quicker reſentments; thoſe quicker re. 
ſentments will lead her into vehemence; 
that vehemence will ſubſide, and turn 
into expoſtulation and parley: my 
friends will then interpoſe, and gus- 
ranty for me: and all our trouble on 
both ſides will be over. Such is the 
natural courſe of things. | 

I cannot” endure thee for thy hope. 


leſſneſs in the lady's recovery; and that 


in contradiction to the doctor and apo- 
thecary. 

Nine,“ in the words of Congreve, 
thou ſayeſt, © will give zncreaſe ts her 
© affiiettons.” But why fo? Knoweſt 
thou not, that thoſe words (ſo contrary 
to common experience) were apphied to 
the caſe of a perſon, while paſſion was 
in it's full vigour ?—At ſuch a time 
every-one in a heavy grief thinks the 
tame: but as enthuliaſts do by Scrip- 
ture, ſodoſt thou by the poets thou haſt 
read: any-thing that carries the mot 
diſtant alluſion from ether to the caſe 
in hand, is put down by both for goſ- 
pel, however incongruous to the gene. 


| ral ſcupe ote:ther, and to that caſe. S0 


once, in a pulpit, I heard one of the 
former wery vehemently declare hinfelf 
to be adead dog; when every man, wo- 
man, and ch ld, were convinced to tie 

contrary by his howling. | 

1 can tell thee, that, if nothing elſe 
will do, I am determined, in ſpite ot 
thy buſkin-airs, and of thy engage- 
ments for me to the contrary, to ſec her 
myſelt. 

Face to face have I known many 2 
quarrel made up, which diſtance would 
have kept alive, and widened, Thou 
wilt be a madder Jack than he in the 


Tale of a Tub, it thou giveſt an ane 


oppoſition to this interview. 

In. ſhort, 1 cannot bear the thought, 
that a woman whom once 1 had bound 
to me in the tilken cords of love, ſhould 
flip through my fingers, and be able, 
while my heart flames out with a vident 
patſion for her, to deſpiſe me, aud to 
ſet both love and me at defiance, 119 
canſt not imagine how much I env} 
thee, and her dodor, and her apothece!)s 
and every-one who I hear are admitte 
to her preſence and converſation; # 
wiſh to be the one or the other in tuin. 

Wherefore, if nothing elſe will do, 


will ſee her, I'll tell thee of an _ 
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rable expedient, juſt come croſs me, to 
fave thy promile, and my own. ' 
Mrs. Lovick, you ſay, is a good wo- 
wan: if the lady be worſe, the ſhall ad- 
vice her to ſend for a parſon to pray 
by her: unknown to her, unknown to 
the lady, unknown to thee, (for ſo it 
may pals) I will contrive to be-the man, 
ticoated out, and veſted in a gown and 
caſock. 1 once, for a certain purpoſe, 
aid afſume the canonicals; and 1 was 
thought to make a fine ſleek appearance; 
my broad roſe-bound beaver became 
me mightily; and I was much admired 
upon the whole by all who ſaw me. 
Methinks it muſt be charmingly a- 
propos to ſee me knechns down by her 


bed-lide, (1 am fure 1 ſhall pray hear- 


tily) beginning out of the Common- 


Prayer Book the Sick Office tor the re- 


foration of the languiſhing lady, and 
concluding with an exhortation to cha- 
rity and forgiveneſs for myſelf. 

[will contider of this tnatter. But, 
in whatever ſhape I ſhalt chuſe to appear, 
of this thou mayeſt allure 1hyſelt, I will 


' apprize thee before-hand of my viſit, 


that thou mayeſt contrive to be out of 
the way, and to know nothing of the 
matter. This will ſave ty word; and, 
45 to „une, can ſhe think worle of me 
than the does at preſent ? 

An indiſpenſable „f true love and 
profound reſpect in thy wiſe opinion, 
15 abſurdity or aukwardneſ(s,—' lis fur- 
rns that t& wm thouid!t ve one of thoſe 
j 41 mortals, who take their meaſures 
c i447 and wrong from what they 
t 1 (lerſelurs to be, and cannot help be- 
g aukwardnels is a pertection in 

* 4ueward lo At this rate, no man 

r.au be in the wrong. But I inſiſt 

t, that an aukward fellow will do 
eecry-tiing aukwardly: and if he be 
Ike thee, with, when he ha done fool- 
ily, rack nis unmeanutng brain for 
excules as aukward as his firſt fault. 
Reſpectful love is an inſpirer of actions 
worihy oi itſelf; and he who cannot 
ſew it, where he moſt means it, mani- 
telts, that he is an unpolite, rough 
creature, a perfect Beltord, and has it 
not in lum. 

But here thon'lt throw out that nota- 
ble witticiſm, that my outſide is the bet 
ot me, thine the wortt of ge, and that, 
it 1 fet about mending my mind, thou 
wilt mend thy appearance. 

But, pr'ythee, Jack, don't ſtay for 
that; but ſet about thy amendment in 
dreſs when thou leaveſt off thy mcurn- 
ng; tor why thouldeſt thou prepoſſels 
n thy disfayour all thoſe who never 


—T 


ſaw thee before lt is hard io remove 
early- taken prejudices, whether of li- 
king or diſtaſte: people will nt, as L 
may ſay, for reaſons to confirm firſt im- 
preſſions, in compliment to their own 
ſagacity : nor is it every mind that has 
the ingennouſneſs to confeſs itfelf miſ- 
taken, when it finds itſelf to be wrong. 
Thou thyſelf art an adept in the pre- 
tended ſcience of reading men; and, 


whenever thou art out, wilt ſtudy to 


find ſome reaſons why it was more pro- 
bable that thou ſhouldſt have been 
right; and wilt watch every motion and 
action, and every word and ſentiment, - 
in the perſon thou haſt once cenſured, 
for proofs, in order to help thee to re- 
vive and maintain thy firſt opinion. 
And, indeed, as thou ſeldom erreſt on 
the favourable fide, human nature is ſo 
vile a thing, that thou art lik-ly to be 
right five times in fix, on the other and 
perhaps it is but gelling of others by 
what thou findeſt in thy own heart, to 
have reaſon to compliment thyſelf on 
thy penetration. ö 

Here is preachment for thy preach. 
ment: and 1 hope if thou likeſt thine 
own, thou wilt thank me for mine; the 
rather, as thou mayeſt be the better 
for it, if thou wilt, ſince it is calculated 
for thy own meridian. 

Well, but the lady refers my deſtiny 
to the letter ſhe has written, actually 
written, to Miſs Howe; to whom, it 
ſeem, the has given her reaſons why 
ſhe will not have me. I long to know 
the contems ut this letter; but am in 
great hopes that ſhe has ſo expreſſed her 
denials, as ſhall give room to think, 
ſhe only wants to be perſuaded to the 
contrary, in order to reconcile herſe;f 
to herſelf. 

| contd. make ſome pretty obſerva- 
tions upon one or two places of the la- 
dy's meditation: but, wicked as [ am 
thought to be, I never was fo abandon- 
ed, as te turn into ridicule, or even to 
treat with levity, things ſacred. 1 
think it the higheſt d-gree of ill. man- 
ners, to jeſt upon thole ſubjects which 
the world in general look upon with ve- 
neration, and call divine. I would not 
even treat the mythology of the hea- 
then, to a heathen, with the ridicule that 
perhaps would fairly lie from ſome of 
the abſurdities that ſtrike every com- 
mon obſerver. Nor, when at Rome, 
and in other Popiſh countries, did 1 
ever behave indecently at thoſe ceremo- 
nies which 1 thought very extraordi- 
nary : tor I ſaw ſome people affected, 
and feemingly edified by them: and 1 

5 Q2 contented 
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contented myſelf to think, though they ee rakes and pretty fellows hays 
were beyond my comprehenſion, that if | to boaſt of. But what muſt the Women 
they anſwered any good end to the | be, who can be attracted by ſuch enpty. 
many, there was religion enough in | fouled .profligates | — Since wickedne( 
them, or civil policy at leaſt, to exempt | w:th wit is hardly tolerable ; but, 9914. 
them from the ridicule of even a bad | out, is equally ſhocking aud contemptible, | 
man who had common ſenle and good There again is preachment for thy 
manners. 85 . preachment, and thou wilt be apt ig 

For the like reaſon I have never given | think, that am reforming too: but ng 
noiſy or tumultiious inſtances of diflike | fuch matter. If this were new let 
to a new play, if I thought it ever ſo in- darting in upon me, as thy morality 
difterent: for I concluded, firſt, that | feems to be to thee, ſomething of this 
every-one was entitled 10 fee quietly | kind might be apprehended : but this 
what he paid for: and, next, as the | was always my way vf thinkmg ; and [ 
theatre (the epitome of the world) con- | defy thee, or any of thy brethren, 10 
liſted of pit, boxes, and gallery, it was | name a time, when J have either rich. 
hard, I thought, if there could be ſuch | culed religion, or talked obſcenely, 
a performance exhibited, as would not | On the contrary, thou knoweſt how 

pleaſe ſomebody in that mixed multi- often 1 have checked that ber in love. 
tude: and, if it did, thoſe ſomebodies | matters, Mowbray, and the finicd 
had as much right to enjoy their own | i ourville,- and thyſelf too, for whit ve 
judgments undiſturbedly, as 1 had to | have called the double-entendrs. la 
enjoy inine. love, as in points that requiied a many 

Ths was my way of ſhewing my diſ- | reſentment, it has always been my max. 
approbation; I never went again. And | 1m, to at, rather than talk; and! do 
as a man is at his option, whether he | aſſure thee, as to the firſt, the women 
will go to a play or not, he has not'the | themſelves will excuſe the one ſooner 

ſame excuſe for expreſſing his difſike | than the other. 
clamorouſly, as it he were compelled to As to the admiration thou expreſſeſ, 
ſee it. x for the books of Scripture, thou art 

.I have ever. thou knoweſt, declared | certainly right in it. But. 'tis ſtrange 
againſt thoſe ſhallow libertines, who | to me, that thou wert ignorant of their 
could not make out their pretenhons to | beauty, and noble fimplicity, till now. 
wit, but on two ſubjects, to which | Their antiquity always made me reve- 
every man of true wit will ſcorn to be | rence them: and how was it poſſible 
beholden : PROFANENESS and OBSCr- | that thou couldeſt not, for that reaſon, 
NIT , I mean; which muſt ſhock the | it for no other, give them a peruſal? 
ears of every man or woman of ſenſe, I'll tell thee a ſhort ſtory, whchT 
without an{wering any end, but of ſhew- | had from my tutor, admoniſhing ne 
ing a very low and abandoned nature. | againſt expoling myſelf by zgnorant wor- 
And, till I came acquainted with the | der, when 1 ſhould quit college, to 30 
brutal Mowbray, {No great praiſe to | to town, or travel, 
myſelf from ſuch a tutor] 1 was far The firſt time Dryden's Alexancer's 
from making fo free as 1 now do, with | Feaſt fell into his hands, he told me, 
oaths and curfes ; for then I was forced | he was prodigiouſly charmed with it; 
to outſwear him ſometimes, in order to | and, having never heard any-becy 
keep him in his allegiance to me his ge- | ſpeak of it before, thonght, as thou dot 
neral : nay, I often check mytelfto my- | of the Bible, that he had made a nes 
ſelf, for this empty unprofitable liberty | diſcovery. | | 
of ſpeech; in which we are outdone by He haſtened to an appointment which 
the ſons ot the common- ſewer. he had with ſeveral wits, (for he wos 

All my vice is women, and the love | then in town) one of whom was a noted 
of plots and intrigues; and 1 cannot | critick,, who, according to him, had 
but wonder, how | fell into thoſe | more merit than good fortune ; for a0 
ſhocking freedoms of ſpeech ; ſince, ge- | the nibblers in wit, whoſe writs 
'nerally-ſpeaking, they are far from | would not ſtand the teſt of critcum 
helping forward my main end: only, | made it, he ſaid, a common cauſe to 
now-and-then, indeed, a little novice | him down, as men would a mad dog: 
riſes to one's notice, who ſeems to think The young gentleman (for young '* 
dreis, and oaths, an curſes, the diag- | then was) ſet forth magnificently in oh 
noſticks of the rakiſh ſpirit ſhe is incli- | praiſes of that inimitable performance » 
ped to favour: and indeed they are the | and gave himſelf airs of ſecond hand nie- 
only qualifications that one who are rit, tor finding out it's beautles. The 
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The old bard heard him out with a 
ſmile, which the collegian took for ap- 

robation, till he ſpoke; and then it 
was in theſe mortifying words: © Sdeath, 
« Sir, where have vou lived till now, or 
« with what fort of company have you 
« converied, young as you are, that you: 
have never before heard of the fineſt 
piece in the Englith language ?? 

This ſtory had ſuch an effect npon 
re, who had ever a proud heart, and 
wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that in order to avoid the like diſgrace, 
] laid down two rules to myſelf. The 
firſt, whenever 1 went into company 
where there were ſtrangers, to hear 
everv-one of them ſpeak, before I gave 
mylelf liberty to prate : the other, if 1 
found a y of them above my match, to 
give üp all title to new dilcoveries. 


contenting myſelf to praiſe what they 


praiſed, as beauties familiar to me, 
though I had never heard of them be- 
fore, And ſo, by degrees, I got the 
reputation of a wit myſelf: and when I 
threw off all reſtraint, and books, and 
learned coverfation, and fell in with 
{ome of our brethren who are now wan— 


dering in Erebus, and with ſuch others 


as Belton, Mowbray, Tourville, and 
thyſelf, 1 ſet up on my own ſtock; and, 


like what we have been told of Sir 


Richard, in his latter days, valued my- 
ſelf on being the emperor of the com- 
pany : for, having fathomed the depth 
of them all, and atraid of no rival but 
thee, whom allo 1 had got a little under, 
(by my gaiety and promptitude at leaſt) 
I proudly, like Addiſon's Cato, de- 
hyhted to give laws to my little ſenate. 
Proceed with thee by-and-by, 


LEZAER- Ao 


. MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


$5 Qs | 

UP now TI have cleared myſelf of 

any intentional levity on occaſion 
v my beloved's meditation; which, as 
von obſerve, is finely ſuited to her caſe; 
(chat is to ſay, as ſhe and you have 
drawn her cafe) I cannot help expreſ— 
hug my pleaſure, that by one or two 
vertes of it, [The arrow; Jack, and 
what ſhe feared being come upon her J] 1 
am encouraged to hope, what it will 
de very ſurprizing to. me if it does not 
happen; that is, in plain Engliſh, that 


the dear creature is in the way to be a 


mamma. 
This curſed arreſt, becauſe of the ill 


— A 
events t 


ts the terror might have had upon 
W, in that hoped-for circumſtance, 


| 


legitimate it. 


has concerned me more than any other 
account. It would be the pride of my 
life to prove, in this charming froſt- 
piece, the triumph of nature over priu- 
ciple, and to have a young Lovelace by 
ſuch an angel: and then, for it's ſake, 
I am confident ſhe will live, and will 
And what a meritorious 
little cherub would it be, that "ſhould 
lay an obligation upon both parents be- 
fore it was born, which neither of them 
would be able to repay—Could I be 
ſure it was ſo, I ſhould be out of all 
pain for her recovery: parn, I ſayz 
lince, were ſhe to die—f Die] abomi- 
nable word ! how I hate it II verity 


think I ſhould be the moſt miſcrable 


man in the world. 

As for the earneſtneſs ſhe expreſſes for 
death, ſhe has found the words ready 
to her hand in honeſt Job; elſe the 
would not have delivered herſelt with 
ſuch ſtreugth and vehemence. 

Her innate piety {as I have more than 

once obſerved) will not permit. her to 
{hortenfter own life, either by violence 
or negle&t. She has a mind too noble 
for that; and would have done it before 
now, had ſhe deſigned any ſuch thing: 
for to do it, like the Roman matrun, 
when the miſchief is over, and it can 
ſerve no end; and when the man, how- 
ever a Tarquin, as ſome may think me 
in this action, is nota Tarquin in power, 
ſy that no national paint can be made of 
it; 15 what ſhe has too much good ſenſe 
to think of. . ; 
Then, as I obſerved in a like caſe, a 
little while ago, the diſtreſs, when this 
was written, was ſtrong upon her; and 
ſhe ſaw no end of it: but all was dark- 
neſs and apprehenſion before her. More- 
over, has ſhe it not in her power to di/- 
aht. as much as the has been dr/ap- | 
pointed? Revenge, Jack, has induced 
many a woman to chertth a lite, towhich 
grict and deſpair would otherwiſe have 
put an end, 

And, after all, death is no ſuch eli- 
gible thing, as Job, in his calamities, 
makes it. And a death deſired merely 
from worldly diſappointments ſhews 
not a right mind, let me tell this lady, 
whatever ſhe may think of it. You 
and I, Jack, although not afraid, in the 
height of paſſion or reſentment, to ruſh 
into thoſe dangers which might be fol. 
lowed by a ſudden and violent death, 
whenever a point of honour calls upon 
us, would ſhudder at his cool and deli- 
berate approach in a lingering ſickneſs, 
which had debilitated the ſpirits. | 

So we read of a tamous French ge- 

| neral, 


.neral, [LI forget as well the reign of the 


rince, as he name of the man] who, 


having faced with intrepidity the ghaſtly 
varlet on an hundred occaſions in the 
field, was the moſt dejected of wretches, 
when, having forfeited his life for trea- 
; fon, he was led with all the cruel parade 


of preparation, and ſurrounding guards, 


to the ſcaffold. 
The poeis ſay well: 


© Tis not the Stoick leſſon, got by rote, 
« The pomp of words, and pedant diſſertation, 
© That can ſupport us inthe hour of terror. 
Books 1 taught cowards to talk nobly 
oft: 
© But when the trial comes, they ſtart, and 
'+ ſtand aghaſt.” 


Very true: for then it is the old man 
in the fable, with his bundle of ſticks. 
The lady is well read in Shakeſpeare, 


our Englth pride and glory; and muſt 


ſometimes reaſon with herſelf in his 
words, ſo greatly expretied, that the 
ſubject, affecting as it is, cannot pro- 
duce any-thing greater. 


Aye, but to dic, and go we know not where; 

2 Io lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 

Jö ſenſible, warm motion, to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 

© To bathe in the fiery floods, or to reſide 

© In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice : 

To be impriſon'd in the vicwleſs winds, 

* Or blown, with reftleſs violence, about 

« The pendent worlds; or to be worſe than 
« worſt 

Of thoſe that lawleſs and uncertain thought 

Imagines howling : *tis too horrible! 

© The wearieſt and molt loaded worldly life, 

« That pain, age, penury, and impriſanment, 

Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 

To what we fear of death.” 


I find, by one of thy three letters, 
that my beloved had ſome account from 
Hickman of my interview with Mits 
Howe, at Colonel Ambroſe's. I had a 
very agreeable time of it there; although 
ſeverely rallied by ſeveral of the al- 
ſembly. It concerns me, however, 
not a little, to find our affair fo gene— 
rally known among the Figpanti of both 
ſexes. It is ali her own fault. There 
never, ſurely, was ſuch an odd little 
foul as this. Net to keep her own ſe- 
cret, when the revealing of it could 
anſwer no poſſible good end; and when 
ſhe wants not (one would think) to 
raiſe to herſelf either pity or friends, or 


to me enemies, by the proclamation !— | 


| Why, Jack, muſt. not all her own ſex 


laugh in their fleeves at her weakneſs? | 


| 


— ——ü G6j— —-—-— 
What would become of the peace of the 
world, it all women ſhould take it into 
their heads to follow her example 
What a fine time of it would the head; 
of families have? Their wives always 
filling their ears with therr confeſſions. 
their daughters with tezrs : liſters would 
be every wy ſetting their brothers about 
cutting of throats, if the brothers had 
at heart the honour of their families, as it 
is called; and the whole world would 
either be a ſcene of confuſion; or cuck. 
oldom as much the taſhion as it is in 
Lithuania“. 

I am glad, however, that Miſs Howe 
(as much as ſhe hates me) kept her 
word with my couſins on their viſit to 
her, and with me at the evlonel's, to 
endeavour to perſuade her friend to 
make up all matters by matrimony; 
which, no doubt, is the beſt, nay, the 
only method ſhe can take, for her own 
hunour, and that of her family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging 
myſelf on that vixen, and, particularly, 
as thon mayſt remember, had planned 
ſomething to this purpoſe on the jour. 
ney ſhe is going to take, which has been 
talked of ſome time. But, I think—Let 
me ſee—Yes, I think, I will let this 
Hickman have her ſafe and enti:e, as 
thou belicvelt the fellow to be a tolera- 
ble ſort of a mortal, and that I had 
made the worft of him: and I am glad, 
for. his own (ſake, he has not launched 
out too virulently againſt me to thee, 

But thou feeft, Jack, by her refuſal 
of money from him, or Miſs Hove, 
that the dear extravagant takes a de- 
light in oddneſſes, chuſing to part with 
her cloaths, though for a ſong. Doſt 
think the is not a little touched at times? 
am atraid the is, A little ſpice of 
that inſanity, 1 doubt, runs through 
her, that ſhe had in a ſtronger degree, 
in the firſt week of my operations. Her 
contempt of life; her proclamations; 
her refuſ:l of matrimony ; and now of 
money from her moſt intimate friends; 
are ſprinklings of this kind, and no 
other way, I think, to be accounted for. 

Her apothecary is a good honeſt fel- 
low. 1 like him much. But the filly 
dear's harping' ſo continually upon one 
ſtring, dying, dying, dying, is what! 
have no patience with. I hope all this 
melancholy jargon is owing entirely to 
the way 1 would have her to be in. And 
it being as new to her, as the Bible 
beauties to thee, no wonder ſhe knows 


* In Lithuania, the women are ſaid to have ſo a/lewedly their. gallants, called adjutoreh 


that the huſbands hardly ever cuter upon any party of pleature without them. 


not 
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not what to make of herſelf; and ſo 
fancies ſhe is breeding death, when the 
event will turn out quite the contrary. 
Thou art a ſorry fellow in thy re- 
marks on the education and qualifica- 
tion of ſmarts and beaus of the rakiſh 
order; if by thy we's and ws's thou 
meaneſt thyſelf or me: for I preſume 
to lay, that the picture has no reſem- 
blance of us, who have read and con- 
verſed as we have done, It may, in- 
deed, and I believe it does, reſemble the 
generality of the fops and coxcombs 
about town. But that let them look to; 
for, if it affects not me, to what pur- 
poſe thy random-ſhot If indeed thou 


findeſt, by the new light darted in upon 


| 


thee, ſince thou haſt had the honour of 


converſing with this admirable creature, 


that the cap fits thy own head, why then, 
| according to the Qui capit rule, e'en take 


and clap it on: and I will add a ſtring 
of bells to it, to complete thee for the 
fore-horſe of the idiot team. 

Although I juſt now ſaid a kind thing 


or two for this fellow Hickman ; yet 1 


caa tell thee, I could (to nfe one of my 
noble peer's humble phraſes) eat kim up 
without a corn of ſalt, when 1 think of his 
impudence to ſalute my charmer tuice at 
parting: and have ſtill leſs parience with 
the lady herſelf for preſuming to offer 
her cheek or lip [Thou ſayeſt not which] 
to him, and to preſs his clumſy fiſt be- 
tween her charming hands. An honowr 
worth a king's ranſom; and what I 
would give—W hat would I not give? 
to have!—And then he, in return, to 
preſs her, as thou ſayeſt he did, to his 
ſ\upid heart; at that time, no doubt, 
more ſenſible than ever it was before! 
By thy deſcription of their parting, 
| ſee thou wilt be a delicate fellow in 
time, My mortification in this lady's 
diſpleaſure, will be thy-exaltation from 
her converſation. I envy thee as well 
for thy opportunities as for thy im— 
provements: and ſuch an impreſſion has 
thy coacluding paragraph made upon 
me, that I wiſh 1 do not get into a re- 
formation-humour as wel! as thou : and 
then what a couple of lamentable pup- 
pies ſhall we make, howling in recita- 
ue to each other's diſcordant mutick | 
Let me improve upon the thought, 
and imagine that, turned hermits, we 
lave opened the two old caves at Horn- 
e, or dug new ones; and in each of 
our cells tet up a death's-head, and an 
nour-glafs, for objects of contemplation 
l have ſeen ſuch a picture: but then, 
1ck, had not the old penitent fornica- 


2 


a ſuffocating long grey beard? What | 


figures would a couple of brocaded or 
lace-waiſtcoated toupets make with their 
ſour ſcrewed- up half-cocked faces, and 
more than halt-ſhut eyes, in a kneeling 
attitude, recapitulating their reſpe&ive 
rogueries? This ſcheme, were we only 
to make trial of it, and return afterwards 
to our old ways, might ſerve to the bet. 
ter purpoſe by far, than Horner's inthe 
Country Wife, to bring the pretty 
wenches to us. 

Let me ſee—The author of Hudibras 
has ſomewhere a deſcription that would 
ſuit us, when. met in one of our caves, 
and comparing our diſnal notes toge- 
ys This is it, Suppoſe me deſcribe 
CO 


He ſat upon his rump, | 
© His head like one in doleful dump: 
© Betwixt his knees his hands apply's 
© Unto his cheeks, on either ſi 
And by him, in another hole, 
Sat ſtupid Be/ford, cheek by jowl.“ 


I know thou wilt think me too ludi- 
crous. I think myſelf ſo. It is truly, 
to be ingenuous, a forced-put: for my 
paſſions are ſo wound up, that I am 
obliged either to laugh of cry, Like 
honeſt drunken Jack Daventry—[ Poor 
fellow !-—What an unhappy - end was 
his! I Thou knowelt, I uſed to obſerve, 
that whenever he roſe from an enter- 
tainment, which he never did fober, it 
was his way, as ſoon as he got to the 
door, to look round him like a carrier- 
pigeon jul: thrown up, in order to ſpy 
out his courſe ; and then, taking to his 
heels, he would run all the way home, 
though it were a mile or two, when he 
could hardly ſtand, and muſt have tum- 
bled on his noſe if he had attempted to 
walk moderately. This then be my ex- 
cuſe, in this my unconverted eſtate, for 
a concluſion ſo unworthy of the conclu- 
ſion to thy third letter. | 

What a length have I run !—Thou 
wilt own, that if I pay thee not in qua- 
lity, I doin quantity : and yet I leave a 
multitude of things unobſerved upon. 
Indeed' hardly at this preſent know 
what to do with myſelf but ſcribble. 
Tired with Lord M. who, in his reco- 
very, has played upon me the fable of 
the Nurſe, the Crying Child, and the 
Wolf— Tired with my couſins Monta- 
gue, though charming girls, were they 
not ſo near of kin — Tired with Mow- 
bray and Tourville, and their everlaſt- 
ing identity—Tired with the country— 
Tired of myfelf—Longing for what I 
have not--I muſt go to town ; and there 
have an interview with the charmer of 

my 


* 
. - 
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— 


LARISSA HARLOWE; 
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my foul : for deſperate diſeaſes muſt 
| bave deſperate. remedies: and I only 
wait to know my doom trom Miſs Howe; 
and then, if it be rejection, I will try 
my fate, and receive my ſentence at her 
feet. —But I will apprize thee of it be- 
fore-hand, as I told thec, that thou 
mayſt keep thy parole with the lady in 
the beſt manner thou canſt. 


LETTER XI. 


M1SS HOWE, TO. MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


(iv ANSWER TO HERS OF JULY 27. 
NO. Vit. VIII. ] 


| | FRIDAY NIGHT, JULY 28. 
Will now, my deareſt friend, write 
to vou all my mind, without reſerve, 

on your reſolution not to have this vileſt 
of men. You gave me, in yours of 
Sunday the 23d, reaſons ſo worthy of 
the pure mind of my Clariſſa, in ſup— 
port of this your reſolution, thot no- 
thing but ſelf- love, leſt 1 ſhould loſe my 
evcr-amiable friend, could have pre- 
vailed upon me to wiſh you to alter it. 

Indeed, I thought it was impoſſible 
there could be (however defirable) fo 
noble an inſtance given by any of our 
ſex, of a paſſion conquered, when there 
were ſo many inducements to give way 
to it. And therefore I was willing to 
urge you once more to overcome your 
uſt indignation, and to be prevailed 
upon by the ſolicitations of s friends, 
before you carried your reſentments to 
ſo great a height, that it a outd be more 
difficult for you, and leſs to your ho- 
nour to comply, than if you had com- 
plied at firſt. f | 

But nou, my dear, that I fee you fix- 
ed in your noble reſolution; and that it 
is impoſſible for your pure mind to join 
itſelf with that of fo perjured a miſcre- 
ant; 1 congratulate you moſt heartily 
upon it; and beg your pardon fer but 
ſeeming to doubt, that theory and pradrce 
were not the ſame thing wuh my belov— 
ed Clariſſa. 

1 have only one thing that ſaddens my 
heart on this occaſion ; and that is, the 
bad ſtate ot health Mr. Hickman (un— 
willingly) owns you are in. Hitherto 


you have well obſerved the doctrine you 


always laid down to me, That a cen- 
ſured perſon ſhould firſt ſeck to be juſti- 
fied to herſelf, and give but: a ſecond 
place to the world's opinion of. her; 
and, in all caſes where the two could not 
be reconciled, have preferred the to 
the laſt; and are, of conſequence, well 
juſititied to your own heart, as well as to 


our Anna Howe. Let me, therefore, 
be ſeech you to endeavour, by all poff.. 
ble means, to recover your health and 
ſpirits: and this, as what, if it car be 
effected, will crown the work, and ſthew 
the world that you were indeed got above 
the baſe wretch; and, though put out 
of your courſe for a little while, could - 
reſume it again, and go on bleſſing all 
within your knowledge, as well by your 
example, as by your precepts. 

For Heaven's ſake, then—for. the 
world's fake, for the honour of our ſex, 
and for_ my ſake, once more I beſeech 
you, try to overcome this ſhock : and, 
if you can overcome it, I ſhall then be 
as happy as I wiſh to be; for I cannot, 
indeed I cannot think of parting with 
you, for many, many years to come, 

The reaſons you give for diſcouraging 
my withes to have you near us, are io 
convincing, that I ought at preſent to 
acquieſce in them: but, my dear, when 
your mind is fully ſettled, as (now you 
are ſo abſolutely determined in it, with 
regard to this wretch) 1 hope it will 
ſoon be, I ſhall expect you with us, or 
near us: and then vou fhall chalk out 
every path that I will ſet my foot in; 
nor will 1 turn aſide either to the right- 
hand, or to the left; 

Yon wiſh ! had not mediated for you 
to your friends. I wiſh fo too; becauſe 
my mediation was inettectual ; becauſe 
it may give new ground for the malice 
of ſome of them to work upon; and be- 
cauſe you are angry with me for doing 
ſo. But how, as 1 ſaid in my former, 
could I fit down in quiet, when I knew 
how uneaſy their implacableneſs made 
you ?—Bur 1 will tear myſelf from the 
ſubject; tor I ſee 1 ſhall be warm agan 
—and diſpleaſe you—And there is not 
one thing in the world that I would de, 
however agreeable to myſelt, if! thought 
it would diſoblige you; nor any one 
that I would omit to do, if 1 knew 1t 
would give you pleaſure. And, indeed, 
my dear half-ſevere friend, I will try it 
cannot avoid the fault as willingly as! 
would the rebuke. 

For this reaſon, I forbear faying any- 
thing on ſo nice a ſubject as your letter 
to your ſiſter. It muſt be right, becauſe 
you think it ſo—and if it be taken as K 
ought, that will thew you that it zs. But 
if it begets inſults and revilings, as It 18 
but too likely—1 find you don't intend 
to let me know it. 

You were always ſo ready to accuſe 
vou, for other peoples faults, and to ſful- 
pect your own conduct, rather than the 


judgment of y relations, that I have 
dz ment 04 your , often 


> 
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often told you, I cannot imitate you in 
this. It is not a neceſſary point of be- 
lief with me, that all people in,years are 
therefore wiſe ; or that all young people 
are therefore raſh and headſtrong: it may 
be generally the cale, as tar as 1 know : 
and poſlibly it may be fo 1n the caſe of 
my mother and ker girl; but 1 will ven- 
ture to ſay, .that it has not yet appeared 
to be ſo between the principals of Har- 


You are for excuung them betore- 
hand for their expected cruelty, as not 
knowing what you have ſuttered, nor 
how ill you are: they have keard of the 
former, and are not ſorry for it; of the 
latter they have been told, and { have 
moſt reaſon to how how they have taken 
it—But 1 hall be far from avoiding the 
/ault, and as ſurely ſhall incur the re- 
Jule, it 1 ſay any more upon this ſub- 
ject, I will therefore only add at pre- 
ſent, that your reaſonings in their be- 
half ſhew you to be all excellence; their 
xeturns to you, that tey are all- Do, 
my dear, let me end with a little bit of 
ſpteſul juſtice But you won't I know— 
do 1 have done, quite done, however 
reluctantly: yet it you think of the 
word 1 would have ſaid, don't doubt 
the juſtice of it, and fill up the blank 
with it. 

You intimate that were I actually 
married, and Mr. Hickman to deſire it, 
vou would think ot obliging me with a 
vit on the occaſion ; and that perhaps 
when with me, it would be difficult for 
you to remove far from me, 

Lord, my dear, whata ſtreſs vou ſeem 
to lay upon Mr. Hickmian's defering it !— 
10 be lure he does, and would of all 
things deſire to have you near us, and 
wth us, it we might be fo favoured— ' 
Policy, as well as veneration for you, 
would undoubtedly make the man, if 
not a fool, defire this. But let me tell 
jou, that if Mir. Hickman, after mar- 
rage, thould pretend to diſpute with me 
ny iriendihips, as 1 hope | am not quite 
« fool, | thould let him know how far 
his own quiet was concerned in fuch an 
unpertinence; efpecially it they were 
ſuch friendſhips as were contracted bs- 
tore 1 knew him. | 

| know 1 always differed from you on 
this ſubject ; for you think-more highly 
of tuſband's prerogaiive, than moſt peo- 
ple do of a royal one. Theſe notions, - 
ny dear, from a perſon ot your fenſe 
and judgment, are no- way advantageous 
us; inaſmuch as they juſtify that aſ- 
"uming ſex in their infolence ; when 
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portunities conſidered, deſerves any pre- 
rogative at all. Look through all the 
families we know; and we ſhall not find 
one-third of them have half the ſenſe of 
their wives. And yet theſe are to be 
veſted with prerogatives ] And a woman 
of twice their ſenſe has nothing to do 


but hear, tremble, and obey—And for 


conſcience - ſuke too, I warrant! 

But Mr. Hickman and 1 may perhaps 
have a little diſcourſe upon theſe ſort of 
ſubjects, before 1 ſuffer him ts talk of 
the day : and then I thall let him know 
what he ha» to truſt to; as he will me, 
if he be a ſincere man, what he pretends 
to expect from me, But let me tel 
you, my dear, that it is more in yout 
power, than perhaps you think it, to 
haſten the day fo much preſſed for by 
my mother, as well as wiſhed-for by you 
For the very day that you can aſſure 
me, that you are in a tolerable ſtats, of 
health, and have diſcharged your doctor 
and apothecary, at their own motions, 
on that account—Some day in a month 
from that delirable. news, ſhall be it. 
So, my dear, make haſte and te well, 
and then this matter will be brought to 
effect in a manner more agreeable to 
your Anna Howe than it otherwiſe ever 
can. | 

I ſend this day, by a particular hand, 
to the Miſſes Montague, your letter of 
juſt reprobation of the greateſt profli- 
gate in the kingdom; and hope 1 ſhall 
not have done amiſs that 1 tranſcribe 
ſome of the paragraphFot your letter of 
the 23d, and fend them with it, as you 
at firit intended ſhould be done, 

You are, it ſeems (and that too much 
for your health) employed in writing: 
{ hope it is in penning down the parti. 
culars of your tragical ffory. And my 


mother has put me in mind to preſs you 


to it, with a view, that one day, if it 
might be publiſhed under teigned 
names, it would be of as much uſe as 
honour to the lex, My mother ſays, 
ſhe cannot help admiring yon for the 
propriety of your reſentment in your 


refulal of the wretch ; and the would be 


extremely glad to have her advice of 
penning your fad ſtory complied with. 
And then, ſhe ſays, your noble conduct 
throughout your trials and calamities 
will aſtord not only a ſhining example to 
your ſex; but at the ſame time (thoſe 
calamities befalling suck a perſon) a 
fearful warning to the inconliderate 
young creatures of it. 

On Monday we ſhall ſet out on our 
journey; and I hope to be back in a 
fortnight, and on my return will have 
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one 2 more with my mother for a 
London journey: and, if the pretence 
muſt be the buying of cloaths, the pren- 
cipal motive will be that of ſeeing once 
more my friend, while I can ſay, I have 
not finaily given conſent to the change 
of a vilitor into a relation, and ſo can 
call myſelf My OWN, as well as YOUR 

; ANNA Howe. 


LET ISS XI 


MISS HOWE, TO THE TWO MISSES 
MONTAGUE... 8 


SAT. JULY 29. 
DYTAR LADIES, 


| 


Have not been wanting to uſe all my 


intereſt with my beloved friend, to 
induce her to forgive and be reconciled 
to your kinſman ; (though he has fo.ill 
delerved it) and have even repeated my 
earneſt advice to her on this head. This 
repetition, and the waiting for her an- 
ſwer, having taken up time, have been 
the cauſe, that I could not ſooner do 
myſelf the honour of writing to you on 
this ſubject. 

* You will ſee by the incloſed, her im- 
moveable reſolution, grounded on noble 
and high-ſouled motives, which I can- 
not but regret and appaud at the ſame 
time: applaud, for the juſtice of her de- 
termination, which will coufirm all your 
worthy houſe in the opinion you had 
conceived of her unequalled merit; and 
regret, becauſe I have but too much rea- 
ſon to apprehend, as well by that, as by 
the report of a gentleman juſt come from 
Her, that ſhe is in ſuch a declining way 
as to her health, that her thoughts are 
very differently employed than on a 
continuance here. 

The incloſed letter ſhe thought fit to 
ſend to me unſcaled, that, after I had 
peruſed it, I might forward it to you; 
and this is the reaſon it is ſuper{cribed 
by myſelf, and fealed with my ſeal. It 
is very full and peremptory ; but as ſhe 
had been pleaſed, in a letter to me, 
dated the 234 inſtant, (as foon as the 
could hoid a pen) to give me more am- 
ple reatons why ſhe could not comply 
with your preiſing requeſts, as well as 
mine, I vill tranſcribe ſome of the paſ- 
ſages in that leiter, which will give one 
of (he wickedelt men ju the world (it he 
ſecs nem) reaſon to think himſeit one 
of the moit nhappy, in the lots ot fo 
incompa: le a wite as he might have 
gloried n, nad he not been lo {peria- 
- tively wicked. Jheſe are the: pMuges : 
[See for thefe paſſages, Miſs Hearlowe”s 
Letter, No. XCI. of Fol. VI. dated 


Ly 


al. 


— — 
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July 23, 
thus ] 
And now, ladies, vou have before 
you my beloved friend's reaſons for her 
refuſal of a man unworthy of the relation 
he bears to ſo many excellent perſons; 
and I will add (for 1 cannot help it) 
that, the merit and rank of the perſon 
conſidered, and the viie manner of his 
proceedings, there never was a greater 
villainy committed: and fince the thinks 
her firſt and only fault cannot be expiated 
but by death, 1 pray to God daily; and 
will kourly from the moment 1 ſhall hear 
of that fad cataſtrophe, that he will be 
pleaſed to wake him the ſubject of his 
vengeance in ſome ſuch way, as that all 
who know of his perfidious crime, may 
ſee the hand of Heaven in the puniſh. 
ment of it ! e | 
You will forgive me, ladies: I love 
not mine own ſoul better than I do Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe. And the diſtreſſes 
the has gone through ; the perſecution 
ſhe ſuifers from afl her friends: the 
curſe ſhe lies under, for his ſake, from 
her implacable father ; her reduced 
health and circumſtances, from high 
health and affluence; and that execrable 
arreit and eonfinement, which have 
deepened all her other calamities, (and 
which muſt be laid at his door, as it was 
the act ot his vile agents, that, whether 
trom his immediate orders or not, natu- 
rally lowed from his preceding bale- 
neſs;) the ſex diſhonoured in the eve of 
the world, in the perſon of one of the 
greateſt ornaments of it; the unmanly 
methods, whatever they were, (for ! 
know not all as yet) by which he cem- 
aſſed her r1ia—- All theſe conſiderations 
Join to futtify my warmth, and my exe- 
crattons of a man, whom I think ex- 
cluded by his crimes from the benefit 
evenof Chriſtian forgiveneſs — And were 
you to ſee all ſhe writes, and to know 
the admirable talents ſhe is miſtreſs of, 
vou yourſelves would join with me to 
adinire her, and execrate him. 
Believe me to be, with a high ſenſe 
of your merits, dear ladies, your moſt abe. 
dient humble ſervant, 


— 
marked with turned copmg' 


ANNA Hos. 


LETTER XI 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSS 
HARLOWE, 


AIDA, July 28. 

MY DEAREST YOUNG LADY» | 
Have the conſolation to tell von, 
that my ſon js once again inan hope- 


ful Way, as to his health, Be 9 
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Te ee 
duty to you. He is very low and weak. 
And ſo am I. But this is the firſt time 
that I have been able, for ſeveral days 
aſt, to fit up to write, or I would not 
have been lo long ſilent. 

Your letter to your ſiſter is received 
«nd anſwered. You have the anſwer by 
this time, I ſuppoſe. I with it may be to 
vour ſatisfaction ; but am afraid it will 
not: for, by Betty Barnes, I find they 
were in a great terment on receiving 
vours, and much divided whether it 
ould be anſwered or not. They will 
not yet believe that you are ſo ill, as (to 
my infinite concern) I find you are. 
What paſſed between Miſs Harlowe and 
Miſs Howe, has been, as I feared it 
would be, an aggravation. | 

| thewed Betty two or three paſſages 
in your letter to me: and ſhe ſeemed 
moved, and ſaid, ſhe would report them 
favourably, and would procure me a 
viſit from Miſs Harlowe, if I would 
promiſe to ſhew the ſame to fer. But 
I have heard no more of that. 

Methinks, I am ſorry you refuſe the 
wicked man : but doubt not, neverthe- 
leſs, that your-motives for doing ſo are 
more commendable than my wiſhes that 
you would not. But as you would be 
reſolved, as I may ſay, on life, if you 
gave way to ſuch a thought; and as 1 
have ſo much intereſt in your recovery; 
I cannot forbear ſhewing this regard to 
myſelf, and to aſk you, if you cannot 
get over your jnſt reſentments ?—But I 
dare ſay no more on this ſubject, 

What a dreadful thing indeed was it 
for my deareſt tender young lady to be 
arrelted in the ſtreets of London! — 
How does my heart go over again for 
you, what yours muſt have ſuftered at 
that time Vet this, to ſuch a mind as 
yours, muſt be light, compared io what 
you had ſuſtered before. 

O my deareſt Miſs Clary, how ſhall 
we know what to pray ior, when we 
pray, but that God's will may be done, 


and that we may be reſigned to it {— 


When at nine years old, and afterwards 
at eleven, you had a dangerous fever, 
how inceſſantly did we all grieve, and 
pray, and put up our vows tothe Throne 
ot Grace for your recovery !—PFor all 
our lives were bound up in your life— 
Yet now, my dear, as it has proved, 
(elpecially if we are ſoon to loſe you) 
what a much more deſirable event, both 
tor you and for us, would it have been, 
had we then loft you. 
A lad thing to ſay! But as it is in 
pure love to you that I ſay it, and in 
tull conviction that we are not always 
bits be out own ghuſers, I hope it 


may be excuſable; and the rather, as 
the ſame reflection will naturally lead 
both you and me to acquieſce under the 
preſent diſpenſation; tince we are aſ« 
{ured, that nothing happens by chance; 
and that the greateſt good may, for 
ought we know, be produced from the 
heavieſt evils, | 3 ; 

L am glad you are with ſuch honeſt 
people : and that you have all your ef- 
tects reſtored. How dreadfully have 
you been uſed, that ore ſhould be glad 
of ſuch a poor piece of juitice as that? 

Your talent at moving the paſſions is 
always hinted at; and this Betty of your 
ſiſter's never comes near me, that the is 
not full of it. But, as you ſay, whom 
has it moved that you wiſhed to move 2 
Yet, were it not for this unhappy. no- 
tion, I am ſure your metiier would re- 
lent. Forgive me, my dear Miſs Clary 
for I muſt try one way to be convinced 
if my opinion be not juſt, But I will 
not tell you what that is, unleſs it ſuc- 
ceeds. I will try, in pure duty and love 
to them, as to you. 

May Heaven be your ſupport in all 
your trials, is the conſtant prayer, my 
deareſt young lady, of your: 28 
onate friend and ſervant, 

JuvitHy Nokrox. 


LETTER IS. 
MRS. NORTON, TO MRS. HARLOWE, 


| FRIDAY, JULY 28, 
HONOURED MADAM, 


Oy forbidden (without leave) 
to ſend you any thing 1 might hap- 
pen to receive from my beloved Miſs 
Clary, and ſo ill, that 1 cannot attend 
to /t your leave, 1 give you this trou- 
ble to let you know, that I have receiv- 
ed a letter from her; which, I think, I 
ſhould hereafter be held juexcuſable, as 
things may happen, if I did not deſire 
permiſſion to communicate to you, and 
that as ſoon as poſſible. 

Applications have been made to the 


- dear young lady from. Lord M. from 


the two ladies his liſters, and from both 
his nieces, and from the wicked man 
himſelf, 10 forgive and marry him. 
This, in noble indignation for the uſage 
{he has received from him, ſhe has ab- 
ſolutely refuſed. And perhaps, Ma- 
dain, if you and the honoured family 
ſhou'd be of opinion, that to compl 
with their wiſhes is new the propere 
mealure that can be taken, the circum- 
ſtances of things may require your au- 
thority or advice to induce her to change 
her mind. | 
I have reaſon to believe, that oue mo- 
5R 2 | tive 
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tive for her refuſal, is her full convic- - 

tion that ſhe ſhall nut long be a trouble 

to any-body ; and ſo ſhe would not give 

a huſband a right to interfere with her 

family, in relation to the eſtate her 

gran father deviſed to her. But of this, 
however, I have not the leaſt intimation 
from her. Nor would ſhe, I dare fay, 

mention it, 28 a reaſon, having ſtill 
ftronger reaſons, from his vile treatment 
of her, to refuſe him. 

The letter I have received will ſhow 
how truly penitent the dear creature is; 
and if I have your permiſſion, I will 
ſend it ſealed up, with a copy of mine, 
to which it is an anſwer. But as I re- 
folve upon this ſtep without her know- 
ledge, [and indeed I do} I will not ac- 
quaint her with it, unleſs it be attended 
with deſirable effects: becauſe, other- 
wiſe, beſides making me incur her diſ- 
3 it miglu quite break her already 

ialf-broken heart. I am, konoured Ma- 

dam, your dutiful and ever-obliged ſervant, 
| JuDitH NoKkTON. 


LETTER XV. 


"MRS. HARILOWE, TO MRS. JUDITH 
: NORTON. 


SUNDAY, JULY go. 


X7E all know your virtuous pru-.. 
dence, worthy woman: we. all 
do. But your partiality to this your rath * 
favourite is likewiſe known. And we 
are no leſs acquainted with the unhappy 
body's power of painting her diſtreſſes 
10 as to pierce a ſtone. 

Every-one 1s of opinion, that the dear 
naughty creature is working about to be 
forgiven and received; and for this rea- 

ton it is, that Betty has been forbidden 
Not by me, you may be ſure 1] to men- 
tion any more of her letters: for the 
did ſpeak to my Bella of ſome moving 
pallages you read to her. 

This will convince you, that nothing 
will be heard in her favour. To what 
purpoſe then ſhould I mention any- 
thing about her ?—But yon may be ſure 
that 1 wil, it I can but have one ſecond. 
ilowever, that is not at all likely, until 
we fee what the conjequences of her crime 
will de: and who can tell that ?—She 
miay—How can 1 fpeak it, and my once 
darling daughter unmarried !—She may 

de with chiid:— This would perpetuate 
lier ſtain. Her brother may come to 
tome harm; which God forbid !—One 
child's ruin, 1 hope, will not be ſollow- 
ed by another's murder. 
As her riet, and her preſent mi- 
. 4 „ 
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ſery, whatever it be, ſhe muſt bear with 
it: and it muſt be ſhort of what I hour. 

ly bear for her! Indeed I am afraid 

nothing but her being at the laſt ex- 
tremity of all will make her father, and 
her uncles, and her other friends, for. 
give her. "ie tht 

The eaſy pardon perverſe children 
meet with, when they have done the 
raſheſt and moſt rebellious thing they 
can do, is the reaſon (as is pleaded u 
us every day) that ſo many follow their 
example, They depend upon the in. 
dulgent weakneſs of their parents tem. 
pers, and, in tat dependence, harden 
their own hearts: and a little humili. 
ation, when they have brought them. 
ſelves into the foretold miſery, is to be 
a ſufficient atonement for the greateſt 
perverſeneſs. 

But for ſuch a child as this II n- 
tion what others hourly ſay, but what 1 
moſt ſorrowfully ſubſcribe to] to lay plots 
and ſtratagems to deceive her parents, 
as well as kerſelf ; and to run away with 
a libertine: Can there be any atone. 
ment for her crime] And is ſhe not an- 
ſwerable to God, to us, to you, and 
to all the world who know her, for 
the abuſe of ſuch talents as fhe has 
abuſed ? | 

You ſay her heart is halt-broken : 
is it to be wondered at? Was not her 
fin committed equally againſt warning 
"and the light of her own knowledge? 

That ke would now marry her, or that 
e would refuſe him, if ſhe believed 
him in earneſt, as ſhe has circumſtance 
herſelf, is not at all probable; and 
were I inclined to believe it, nobody je 
here would. He values not his rela- 
tions; and would deceive them as ſoon 
as any others; his averſion to marriage 
he has always openly declared; and bl] 
| occaſionally declares it. But if he de 
now in earneſt; which every-one who 
knows him muſt doubt: which do you 
think (lating us, too, as he profeſſes to 
hate and deſpiſe us all) would be moſt 
eligible here: to hear of her death or 
ot her marriage with ſuch a vile man? 

To all of us, yet, I cannot fay ! For, 
Oh! my good Mrs. Norton, you know 
what a mother's tenderneſs for the child 
of her heart would make her chuſe, nut- 
withſtanding all that child's faults, ra- 
ther than loſe her forever! | 

But J muſt ſail with the tide; my 


| own judgment alſo joining with the ge- 


neral reſentment ; or 1 ſhould make the 
unhappineſs of the more worthy ſtill 
greater; [my dear Mr. Harlowe's par- 


ticularly} which is already more than 
I rt ole nao T:6 20 


ouch to make them unhappy for the 
oder of their days. This I know; 
if I were to oppoſe the reſt, our fon 
would fly out to find this libertine ; and 
who could telt what would be the iſſue 
of that with ſuch a man of violence 
and blood, as that Lovelace 1s known 

de? | i 
Al can expect to prevail for her, 
is, that in a week, or ſo, Mr. Brand 
may be ſent up to enquire privately 
about her preſent ſtate, and way of life, 
and to ſee ſhe is not altogether deſtitute : 
for nothing ſhe writes herſelf will be 
regarded. 

Her father indeed has, at her earneſt 
requeſt withdrawn the curſe, which, 
in a paſſion, he laid upon her, at her 
firſt wicked flight from us. But Miſs 
Howe [It is a fed thing, Mrs. Norton, to 
ſuffer ſo many ways at once] had made 
matters ſo difficult by her undue liber- 
ties with us all, as well by ſpeech in 
all companies as by letters written to 
my Bella, that we could hardly | whe 
vail upon him to hear her letter read. 

Theſe liberties of Miſs Howe with 
vs; the general cry againſt us abroad, 
wherever we are ſpoken of; and the 
rifible, and not ſeldom audrble diſre- 
ſpectfulgeſs, which high and low treat 
us with to our faces, as we go to and 
trom church, and even at church (for 
no-where elſe have we the heart to go) 
a8 if none of us had been regarded but 
upon her account ; and as if the werein- 
nocent, we all in fault ; are conftant ag- 
gravations, you. muſt needs think, to 
the whole family. 

She has made my lot heavy, I am 


lure, that was far from being light be- | 


tore!—To tell you truth, I am enjoined 
not to receive any-thing of hers, from 
an hand, without leave. Should I there- 
lore pratity my yearnings after her, fo 
bar as to receive privately the letter you 
mention, what would the caſe be, but to 
torment myſelf without being able to do 
her good And were it to be known 
Mr. Harlowe js o - paſſhonate—And 
ſhould it throw his gout into his ſto- 
mach, as her rath flight did Indeed 
indeed, 1 am very unhappy !—For, Oh 
my good woman, ſhe is my child ſtill ! 
hut unle(s it were more in my power 
—Ye:do | long to ſee the letter—You 
lay it tells of her preſent way and cir- 
cumſtances.—The poor child, who ought 
be in poſſeſſion of thouſands 1—And 
% For her tather will be a faithful 
tevard for her.—Butit muſt be in his 
wn way, and at his own time. 


And is ſhe really ill todo very ill tn 
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But ſhe ought to ſorrow, —She has given 
a double meaſure of it. 

But does ſhe really believe ſhe ſhall 
not long trouble us ?—But, O my Nor- 
ton !—ſhe muſt, ſhe will, long trouble 
us For can ſhe think her death, if we 
ſhould be deprived of her, will put an end 


to our afflictions?— Can it be thought, 


that the fall of ſuch a child will not be 
regretted by us to the laſt hour of our 
lives ? 

But, in the letter you have, does ſhe, 
without reſerve, expreſs her contrition ? 
Has ſhe in it no reflecting hints? Does 
ſhe not aim at extenuations ?—If I were 
to ſee it, will it not ſhock me ſo much, 
that my apparent grief may expoſe me 
io harſhneſſes: Can it be contrived— 

But to what purpoſe ? - Don't ſend 
it—l charge you, don't—l dare not ſee 
it | g 

Yet— 

But, alas !— — wy | 

O forgive the almoſt diſtracted mo- 
ther! You can. —You know how to al- 
low for all this—So IL will let it go.—f 
will not write over again this part of my 
letter. | | 

But I chuſe not to know more of her, 
than is communicated to us all—No 
more than I dare on I have ſeen—Aand 
what ſome of them may rather commu- 
nicate ts me, than receive from me : and 
this for the ſake of my outward quiet: 
although my inward peace ſuffers more 
and more by the compelled reſerve. 


I was forced to break off. But I 
wilt now try to conclude my long let- 
ter. | 

I am, ſorry you are ill. But if you 
were well, 1 could not, for your own 
ſake, wiſh you to goup, as Betty tells us 
you long to do. It you went, nothing 
would be minded that came from you. 
As they already think you too partial in 
her favour, your going up would con- 
firm it, and do yourſelf prejudice, and 
her no good, And as every-budy vas - 
lues yqu here, I adviſe you not to inter- 
eſt yourſelf too warmly in her favour, 
eſpecially before my Bella's Betty, till I 
can let you knowa * time. Vet 0 
forbid you to love the dear naughty 
creature, who can? O my Nortoal you 
muſt. love her And ſo muſt 1 

I ſend you five guineas, to help you 
in your preſent illneſs, and your ſon's; 
for it muſt have been heavy upon you. 
What a ſad, ſad thing, my dear good 
woman, that all your pains, . and all my 
pains, for eighteen or nineteen years 
together, have, in ſo tew mamhs, been 

render 


- 
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rendered thus deplorably vain! Vet ! 
muſt be always your friend, and pity 
you, for the very reaſon that I myſelf 
deſerve every one's pity. ; | 


Perhaps 1 may find an opportunity to 


pay you a viſit, as in your illneſs, and 
then may weep over the letter you men- 
tion, with you. But, for the future, 
write nothing to me about the poor girl, 
that you think may not be communi- 
cated to us all. 
And I charge you, as you value my 
- friendſhip, as you wiſh my peace, not to 
ſay any-thing of a letter you have from 
me, either to the naughty one, or to any- 
body elfe. It was ſome little relief (the 
occaſion given) to write to you, who 
mult, in ſo particular a manner, ſhare 
my affliction. A mother, Mrs, Norton, 
cannot forget her child, though that 
child could abandon her mother ; and, 
in ſo doing, run away with all her mo- 
ther's comforts As I can truly ſay, is 
the caſe of your unhappy friend, 
| CHARLOTTE HARLOWE. 


LY XII. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
JUDITH NORTON, 

(Ar. JULY 29. 

Congratulate you, my dear Mrs. Nor- 


ton, with all my heart, on your fon's 
recovery; which I pray to God, with 
your own health, to perfect. 

I write in ſome hurry, being appre- 
henſive of the conſequence of the hints 
you give of ſome method you propoſe 
to try in my favour: [With my rela- 
tions, I preſume you mean] but you will 
not tell me what, yon fay, if it prove 
unſucceſsful. 

Now I muſt beg of you, that you will 
not take any ſtep in my favour, with 
which you do not firſt acquaint me. 

I have but one requeſt to make to 
them, beſides what is contained in my 
letter to my ſiſter: and 1 would not, 
methinks, for the ſake of their own fu- 
ture peace of mind, that they ſhould be 
teazed fo, by your well-meant kindneſs, 
and that of Miſs Howe, as to be put 


upon denying me that. And why ſhould | 


more be aſked for me than I can par- 
take of? More than is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for my own peace ? | 
You ſuppoſe I ſhould have my ſiſter's 
anſwer to my letter, by the time yours 
reached my hand. I have it: and a 
ſevere one, a very ſevere one it is. 
Yet, conſidering my fault in their eyes, 
and the provocations I am to ſuppoſe 
they ſo newly had from my dear Miſs 
| Howe, I ama to look upon it as a favour, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— — nog 


| 


— — 
that it was anſwered at all. I will ſend 
you à copy of it ſoon; as alſo of mint, 
2 75 it is an OA. 
1ave reaſon to be very tha 

that my father has ä 
malediction, which affected me ſo much 
—A parent's curſe, my dear Mrs. Nor. 
ton! What child could die in peace un- 


der a parent's curſe! fo literally ful. 


filled too as this has been in what relates 


to this life! 


My heart is too full to tonch-upon 
the particulars of my liſter's letter. 
can make. but one atonement for my 
fault. May that be accepted | And may 
it ſoon be forgotton, by every dear rela. 
tion, that there was fuch an unhappy 


daughter, fiſter, or niece, as Clarilſ 


Harlowe! 


My couſin Morden was one of thoſe, 
who was ſo earneſt in prayer for my te- 
covery, at nine and eleven years of age, 
as you mention. My filter thinks he 
will be one of thoſe, who will wiſh 1 
never had had a being. But pray, 
when he does come, let me hear of it 
with the firſt. 

You think, that were it not for that 
unhappy notion of my moving talent, 
my mother would relent. What would 
E give to fee her once more, and, al- 
though unknown to her, to kiſs but the 
hem of her garment ! 

Could I have thought, that the la 
time 1 ſaw her would kave been the laſh, 
with what difficulty ſhould I have been 
torn from her embraced feet I- Aud 
when, ſcreened behind the yew-hedge, 
on the zth of April laſt, I ſaw my fa. 
ther, and my uncle Antony, and my 
brother and fiſter, how little did I think, 
that that would be the laſt time ſhould 
ever ſee them: and, in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
that ſo many dreadful evils would beſil 
me ! 

But I can write nothing but what mull 
give you trouble. I will therefore, after 
repeating my deſire that you will not in. 
tercede 'for me but with my previous 


conſent, conclude with the affurance, 


that I am, and ever will be, your 
effcionate and dutiſul 
CLARISSA HAR TO, 


LETTER XVII. 


MISS ARABEL!LA HALLOWE, TO MISS 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
[IN ANSWER TO HERS ON FRIDAY; 


JULY 21, LETTER 11. 
THURSDAY, JULY 2 


O,MY UNHAPPY LOST SISTER ! 
HAT a miſerable hand oy 
you made of your rome, 


* 


* 


and giddy expedition -I pity you at 
my heart, ; po Ro tvs 

You may well grieve and repent |— 
Lovelace has left you !-—In what way or 
circumſtances, you know beſt. 

I with your conduct had made your 
caſe more pitiable. But 'tis your own 
ſeeking |! | 

God help you !—Por you have not a 
triend will look upon you l- Poor, 
wicked, undone creature I— Fallen, as 
vou are, againſt warning, againſt expol- 
tulation, againſt duty 8 

But it ſignifies nothing to reproac 
ou. I weep over you. | 

My poor mother !—Your raſhneſs 
and tolly have made her more miſerable 
than you can be.—Yet ſhe has beſought 
my father to grant your requeſt, | 

My uncle joined with her; for they 
thought there was a little more modeſty 
in your letter than in the letters of your 
pert advocate: and my father is pleaſed 
to give me leave to write—but only 


theſe words for kim and no more;— | 


That. he withdraws the curſe he laid 
upon you, at the firit hearing of your 
wicked flight, fo far as it is in his power 
to do it; and hopes that your preſent 
puniſhment may be all that you will 
meet with, For the reſt, he will never 
own you, nor forgive you; and grieves 
he has luch a daughter in the world, 


All this, and more, you have de- 


ſerved from him, and from all of us 
but what have you done to this aban- 
doned hbertine, to deſerve what you 
have met with at 4zs hands ?—I fear, I 
tear, ſiſter But no more !—A bleſſed 
tour months work have you made of it! 

My brother is now at Edinburgh, 
feat thither by my father, [though be 
knows not this to be the motive] that 
he may not meet your triumphant de- 
luder. 

We are told he would be glad to 
marry you : but why, then, did he a- 
bandon you? He had kept you till he 
wai tired of you, no queſtion; and it is 


bot likely he would with to have you, 


but upon the terms you have already, 
without all doubt, been As. 

You ought to adviſe your friend Mifs 
Howe to concern herſelf lels in your 
matters than ſhe does, except ſhe could 
do it with more decency. She has writ- 
ten three letters to me; very inſolent 
ones. Your favourer, poor Mrs. Nor- 
ton, thinks you know nothing of the 
pert creature's writing. 
wut. But then the more impertindnt 
* writer. But believing the fond wo— 
dung, I ſat down the more readily to 
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I hope you 
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anſwer your letter; and I write with - 
leſs ſeverity, 1 can tell you, than other- 
wile I ſhould have done, if I had an- 
{wered it at all. : 

Monday laſt was your birth-day. 
Think, poor ungrateful wretch, as you 
are! how we all uſed to keep it; and 
you will not wonder to be told, that 
we ran away from one another that day. 
But God give you true penitence, if you 
have it not already! And it au be true, 
if it be equal to the ſhame and the ſor- 
row vou have given us all. Your af. 
flicted fifter, 


ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


4 

Your couſin Morden is every day ex- 
pected in England. He, as well as 
others of the family, when he comes 
to hear what a bleſſed piece of work 
you have made of it, will wiſh you 
never had had a being. : 


LETTER XVIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. - 


|. SUNDAY, JULY go. 
OU have given me great pleaſure, 
my dearett friend, by your appro- 
bation of my reaſonings, and of wy re- 
ſolution founded upon them, never ts 
have Mr. Lovelace. This approbation 
is ſo r:ght a thing, give me leave to lay, 
from To nature of the caſe, and from 
the (trict honour and true dignity of 
min't, which I always admired in my 
Anna Howe, that I could hardly tell to 
what, but to my evil deſtiny, which of 
late would not let-me pl-ale any body, 
to attribute the advice you gave me to 
the contrary. 

But let not the ill ſtate of my health, 
and what that may naturaliy tend to, 
fadden you, I have told you, that I will 
not run away from life, nor avoid the 
means that, may continue it, if God fee 
fit: and it he do net, who ſhall repine at 
his will ? 

[f jt ſhall be found, that I have not 
acted unworthy of your love, and of my 
own character, in my great trials, that 
will be a happineſs to both on reflection. 

The thock which you ſo earneſtly ad- 
viſe me to try to get above, was a ſhock, 
the greateſt that 1 could receive. But, 
my dear, as it was not occaſioned by my 
fault, | hope I am already got above it. 
i hope Jam. 

I am more grieved (at times, how- 
ever) for others, than for myſelf. And 
ſo I ought. For as to myſelf, I cannot 


but reflect, that I have had an eſcape, 
rather 


rather than a loſs, in miſſing Mr. Love. 
lace for a huſband —Even had he net 
committed the vileſt of all outrages. 
Let any-one, who knows my ftory, 
collect his character from his behaviour 
to me, before that outrage; and then 
judge, whether it was in the leaſt pro- 
bable that ſuch a man ſhould make me 
happy. But to collect his character from 
his principles with regard to the ſex in 
general, and from his enterprizes upon 
many of them, and to conſider the cruelty 

of his nature, and the ſportivenefs of his in: 
_ vention, together with the high opinion he 
hes of himſelf, it will not be doubted that 
a wite ot his muſt have been miſerable ; 
and more miſerable if ſhe- loved him, 
than the could have been were the to be 
indifferent to him. 


have put a period to my life; ſituated as 
I was with my friends; perſecuted and 
harraſſed as I have been by my brother 
and ſiſter; and my very heart torn in 
pieces by the wilful, and (as it is now 
apparent) premeditated ſuſpences of the 
man, whoſe gratitude I withed to en- 
gage, and whoſe protection I was the 
more entitled to expect, as he had rob- 
bed me of every other, and reduced me 
to an abſolute dependence upon I1mſelf, 
Indeed I once thought that it was a his 
view to bring me to this, (as he hated 
my family;) and uncomfortable enough 
for me, it it had been all. | 
Can it be thought, my dear, that my 
heart was not more than half broken 
(happy as I was before I knew Mr. 
Lovelace) by ſuch a grievous change in 
my circumſtances?—Indeedit was. Nor 
perhaps was the wicked violence wanting 
to have cut ſhort, though poſſibly not ſo 
ſhort, alife that he has ſported with. 
Had I been his but a Monti, he mutt 
have poſſeſſed the eſtate on which my re- 
lations had ſet their hearts; the more to 
their regret, as they hated {im as much 
as he hated them. . | 
_ Havel not reaſon, theſe things con- 
ſide red, to think myſelf happier without 
Mr. Lovelace than 1 could have been 
with him?—My well too unviolated ; and 
and very little, nay, not any-thing asto 
him, to reproach myſelf with ? 
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They indeed deſerve to be pitied. They 
are, and no doubt will long be, un- 
„ 

To judge of their reſentments and of 
their conduct, we muſt put ourſelves in 
their ſituation: - And while they think 
me more in fault than themſelves, 
(whether my favourers are ef their opi- 


A twelvemonth might very probably 


— 


But with my relations it is otherunſe. 


nion, or not) and have a right to judge 


for themſelves, they ought to have great 
allowances made for them; my parent 
eſpecially, Tbey ſtand at leaſt ſel fac. 
quitted, (that cannot I ;) and the rather 

as they can recollect, to their pain, their 
paſt indulgences to me, and their un. 
queſtionable love. 

Your partiality for the friend you ſo 
much value, will not eaſily let you come 
into this way of thinking. But only, my 
dear, be pleaſed to conſider the matter 
in the following light. ö 

Here was my MOTHER, one of the 
moſt prudent perſons of her ſex, mar. 
ried into a family, not perhaps ſo hap. 
pily tempered as herſelf; butevery-one 
of which ſhe had the addreſs, for a great 
while, abſolutely to govern as ſhe pleaſed 
by her directing wiſdom, at the ſame 
time that they knew not but her pre. 
ſcriptions were the dictates of their own 
hearts; ſuch a ſweet art had ſhe of con- 
quering by ſeeming to yield. Think, my 
dear, what muſt be the pride and the 
pleaſure of ſuch a mother, that in my 
brother ſhe could give a on to the family 
the diſtinguiſhed with her love, not un- 
worthy of their wiſhes; a daughter, in 
my „ter, of whom ſhe had no reaſon to 
be athamed ; and in me a ſecond daughter, 
whom every-body complimented, (ſuch 
was their partial favour to me) as being 
the ſtill more immediate likeneſs of her- 
ſelf? How, ſelt-pleaſed, could the ſmile 
round upon a family ſhe had fo bleſſed! 
What pris "og were paid her upon 
the example the had given us, which 
was followed with ſuch hopeful effects! 
With what noble confidence could ſhe 
look upon her dear Mr. Harlowe, as a 
perſon made happy by her; and he de- 
lighted to think, that nothing but purity 
ſtreamed from a fountain ſo pure! 

Now, my dear, reverſe, as 1 daily do, 
this charming proſpect. See my dear 
mother, ſorrowing in her cloſet ; endea- 
vouring to ſuppreſs her ſorrow at her 
table, and in thoſe retirements where 
ſorrow was before a ſtranger : hanging 
down her pentive head: ſmiles no more 
beaming over her benign aſpect ;- her 
virtue made to ſuffer for faults ſhe could 
not be guilty of: her patience continu 
ally tried, (becauſe ſhe has more of it 
than any other) with repetitions of faults 
ſhe is as much wounded by, as thoſe can 
be trom whom ſhe ſo often hears of them: 
taking to herſelf, as the fountain-head, 
a tæint which only had infected one 
the under- currents: afraid to open, her 
lips (were ſhe willing) in my favour, 


it ſhould be thought ſhe has ary * 
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wn mind to failings that never could 
— been ſuſpected in her: robbed of 
| that pleaſing merit, which the mother of 
vell-nurtured and hopeful children may 
lory in: every one who viſits her, -or is 
- d looks 
viſited by her, by dumb ſkew, an 
that mean more than words can exprels, 
condoling where they uſed to congratu- 
ute: the affected ſilence wounding: the 


compaſſionating look reminding : the 
half ſuppreſſed figh in them, calling up 
deeper lighs from Aer; and their averted 
f eves, while they endeavour to reſtrain 
the riſing tear, provoking tears from er, 
e that will not be reſtramed. 
x When 1 conlider theſe things, and, 
. added to theſe, the pangs that tear in 
a ieces the ſtronger heart of my FATHER, 
l becauſe it cannot relieve itſelt by thofe 
0 tears which carry the torturing grief to 
e 


the eyes of ſofter ſpirits: the over- boil- 
ing tumults of my impatient and uncon- 


8 troulable BROTHER, piqued to the heart 
# of his honour, in the fall of a ſiſter, in 
* whom he once gloried: the pride of an 
ie ELDER SISTER, Who had given unwil- 
al lng way to the honours paid over her 
ly head to one born after her: and, laſtly, 
1 the diſhonour I have brought upon two 
in vxC1.ts,, who each contended which 
to hould moſt favour their then happy 
Ty niece: When, I ſay, Ire flect upon my 
ch fault in theſe ſtrong, yet juſt lights, what 
Ng room can there be to cenſure any-body 
1 but my unhappy ſelf? And how much 
ile rexſon have I to ſay, © If 1 juſtify myſelf; 
41 nine own heart ſhall condemn me © if I ſay 
* an perfect, il ſhall alſo prove me prr- 
| terſe f '1 

ts! Here permit me to lay down my pen 
4 lor a few moments. 

1 Yov are very obliging to me, inten- 
i 


tionally, I know, when you tell me, It 
5 in my power to haſten the day of Mr. 
Hickman's happineſs. But yet, give me 
leave to ſay, that I admire this kind aſ- 
ſurance leſs than any other paragraph of 
Yuur letter. 

In the-firſt place you know it is not in 
my power to ſay when 1 can diſmits my 
Phyſician; and you ſhould not put the 
celebration of a marriage intended by 
Jewſe!lf, and ſo derade to your mother, 
pon 10 precarious an iſſue. Nor will 1 
«cept of a compliment, which muſt 
mean a flight ro her. 

. If any-thing could give me a reliſh for 
"fe, after what 1 have ſuttered, it wouid 
te the hopes of the continuance of the 


| . : 
mer as one mind. And why, my dear, 
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more than ſiſterly love, which has, for 
es, uninterruptedly bound us toge- | 


ſhould you defer giving (by a tie fill 
ſtronger) another friend to one who has 
fo few ? 

I am glad you have ſent my letter to 
Miſs Montagne. I hope 1 ſhall hear no 
more of this unhappy man. 

I had begun the particulars of my tra- 
gical (tory : but it is ſo paintul a taſk, 
and I have ſo many more impogtant 
things to do, and, as I apprehend, fo 
little time to do them in, that, could 1 
avoid it, I Would go no farther in it. 

Then, to this hour, 1 know not by 
what meaus ſeveral of his maChinations to 
ruin me were brought about; ſo that 
lome material parts of my ſad ſtory muſt 
be detective, if I were to fit down te 
write it. But I have been thinking of 
a way that will anſwer theend wiſhed for 
by your mother and you full as well ; 
perhaps better. 

Mr. Lovelace, it ſeems, has commu. 
nicated to his friend Mr. Beltord all 
that has paſſed between himſelf and me, 
as he went on. Mr. Be!ford has not been 
able to deny it. So that (as we may ob- 

ſerve by the way) a poor young crea- 
ture, whoſe indiſcretion has given a li- 
bertine power over her, has a reaſon ſhe 
little thinks of, to regret her folly ; ſince 
theſe wretches, who have no mare ho- 
nour in one point than in another, ſcru- 
ple not to make her weakneſs a part of 
their triumph to their brother libertines. 

1 have nothing to apprehend of this 
ſort, it I have the juttice done me in his 
letters, which Mr. Belford aſſures mel 
have: and therefore the particulars of 
my ſtory, and the baſe arts of this vile 
man, will, I think, be beſt collected 
from thoſe very letters of his, (if Mr. 
Belford can be prevailed upon to come 
municate them ;} to which 1 dare appeal, 
with the -fame truth and fervor as he 
did, who -ſays—* Oh that one would hear 
* me! and that mine adverſary had writttft 
© a book !—Srely, I would take it upon my 
* ſhoulders, and bind it to me as a crown! 

For Iequered not my tranſgrefhions as Adam, 

© by tading mine iniguaty in my boſom." 

There is one way which may be fallen 
upon to induce Mr. Belford to commn- 
nicate theſe letters; ſince he ſeems to 
have {and declares he always had) a ſin- 
cere abhorrence of his triend's baſenets 
to me: but that, you'll ſay, when you 
hear it, is aſtrange one. Neverthelets, 
am very earneſt upon it at preſent, 

Itis no other than this : . 

I think to make Mr. Belford the exe- 
cutor ot my lait will, [Don't be ſurpria- 

ed :] and with this view I permit his vilits 


| with the leſs ſeruple: and every time 1 
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ſee him, from his concern for me, am 
more and more inclined to do ſo. If I 
hold in the ſame mind, and if he accept 
the truſt, and will communicate the ma- 
terials in his power, thoſe, joined with 
what you can furniſh, will anſwer the 
whole end. EX, 

I know you will ſtart at my notion of 
ſuch an executor : but pray, my dear, 
conſider, in my preſent circumſtances, 
what I can do better, as l am empowered 
to make a will, and, have contiderable 
matters in my own diſpoſal, ; 

Your mother, I am ſure, would not 
conſent that you ſhould take this office 
upon you. It might ſubject Mr. Hickman 
to the inſults of that violent man. Mrs. 
Norton cannot, for ſeveral reaſons re- 
ſpecting herſelf. My brother looks upon 
what 1 onght to have, as his right: my 
uncle Harlowe is already one of my truſtees 


(as my couſin Morden is the other) for 


the eſtate my grandfather left me: but 
you ſee I could not get from my own fa- 
mily the few guineas I left behind me at 
Harlowe place; and my uncle Antony 
once threatened to have my grand fathers 
will controverted. My father !—To be 
ſure, my dear, I could not expect that 

my father would do all I wiſh ſhould be 
done: anda , to be executed by a fa- 
ther for a daughter, (parts of it, per- 
haps abſolutely againſt his own judg- 
ment) carries ſomewhat daring and pre- 
ſcriptive in the very word. 

If indeed my coufin Morden were to 
come in time, and would undertake this 
truſt—But even kim it might ſubject to 
hazards; and the more, as he isa man 


of great ſpirit ; and as the other man (of 


as great) looks upon me (unprotected as 
I have long been) as his property. 

Now Mr. Belford, as I have already 
mentioned, knows every-thing that has 
paſſed. He is a man of {pirit, and it 
ſeems, as fearleſs as the other, with more 
humane qu:Jities. You don't know, my 
dear, what inſtances of ſincere humanity 
this Mr. Belford has ſhewn, not only 
on occation of the cruel arreſt, but on 
ſeveral occaſions ſince. And Mrs. Lovick 
has taken pains to enquire after his ge- 
netui Character; and hears a very good 


one of him, for juſtice and generoſity-in 


all his concerns of meum and tum, as 
they are called : he has a knowledge of 
law- matters; and has two executor— 
ſhips upon him at this time, in the diſ- 
charge of which his honour is unqueſti- 
one. I 


All theſe reaſons have already in a | 


manner deicymined me to aſk this tavour 
of him, although it will have an odd 


HARL OWE; 


ſound with it to make an intimate friend 
of Mr, Lovelace my executor. * 

This is certain: my brother will be 
more acquieſcent a great deal in ſuch a 
caſe with the articles of my will, as he 
will ſee, that it will be to no purpoſe to 
controvert ſome of them, which elſe, 1 
dare ſay, he would controvert, or per. 
ſuade my other friends to do fo. And 
who would involve an executor in a law. 
ſuit, if they could help it ?— Which 
would be the caſe, if any-body were left 
whom my brother could hope to awe or 
controul ; fince my father has poſſeſſion 
of all, and 1s abſolutely 'governed by 
him. [Angry ſpirits, my dear, as ! 
have often ſeen, will be overcome by 
more angry ones, as well as ſometimes 
be diſarmed by the meek. Nor would 
I wifh, you may believe, to have effects 
torn out of my father's hands: while 
Mr. Belford, who is a man of fortune, 
(and a good ceconomiſt in his own af. 
fairs) would have no intereſt but to do 
zuſtice, ; 

Then he exceedingly preſſes for ſome 
occaſion to ſhew his readineſs to ſerve 
me : and he would be able to manaye 
his violent friend, over whom he has 


But, after all, I knuw not, if it were 
not more eligible by far, that my ſtory, 
and myſelf too, ſhould be forgotten as ſoon 
as poſſible. And of this I ſhall have the 
leſs doubt, if the character of my pa. 
rents [You will forgive me, my dear] 
cannot be guarded againſt the unquali- 
fed bitterneſs, which, from your af. 
fectionate zeal for me, has ſometimes 
ningled with your ink—A point that 
ought, and (I inſiſt upon it) muft be well 
coniidered of, if any-thing be done 
which your mother and you are deſirous 
to have done. The generality of the 
world is too apt to oppoſe duty—And 
general duties, my dear, ought not to 
be weakened' by the juſtification of a fin- 
gle perſon, however unhappily circum- 
ſtanced. | 

My father has been fo good as to take 
off the heavy malediction he laid me 
under. 1 muſt be now ſolicitous for a 
laft bleſſing; and that is all I thall pre- 
{ume to petition for. My ſiſter's letter, 
communicating this grace, is a ſevere 
one: but as ſhe writes to me as from every» 
body, how could I expect it to be other. 
wife ? 

If you ſet out to-morrow, this letter 
cannot reach you till you get to your 
aunt Harman's. I ſhall therefore direct 


J hope 


more influence than any other perſon. - 


it thither, as Mr, Hicknian inſtructed 
4 me. 
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1 hope you will have met with no in- 
conveniences in your little journey and 
vorage; and that you will have found 
in good health all whom you wiſh to 
iee well. 

If your relations in the little iſland 
join their ſolicitations with your mother's 


commands, to have your nuptiars cele- 


brated before you leave them, let me 
her of vou, my dear, to oblige them. 
How grateful will the notification that 
you have done ſo be to your ever-faithful 
and A fectionate CL. HAKLOWE. 


n. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HARLOWE. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29- 


PIE not, my dear liſter, at the ſe- 
verity you have been pleaſed to ex- 
preſs in the letter you favoured me with; 
becauſe that ſeverity was accompanied 
with the grace I had petitioned for; and 
becauſe the reproaches of mine own 
heart are ſtronger than any other per- 
ſon's reproaches can be: and yet 
I am not half ſe culpable as I am 
imagined to be: as would be allowed, 
It all the circumſtances of my unhappy 
ſtory were known; and which I ſhall 
be ready to communicate to Mrs. Nor- 
ton, if ſhe be commiſſioned to enquire 
into them; or to you, my ſiſter, it you 
can have patience to hear them. 

remembered, with a bleeding heart, 
what day the 2gth of July was. I began 
with the eve of it ; and I paſſed the day 
Itlelt—as-zt was fit I ſhould paſs it. Nor 
have 1 any comfort to give to my dear 
and ever-honoured father and mother, 
and to you, my. Bella, but this—That, 
it was the firſt unhappy anniverſary of 
my birth, in all prohubility, it wall be 
the (aft. : 

Beleve me, my dear ſiſter, I ſay not 
tis, merely to move compaſſion, but 
from the bet grounds. And as, on that 
«count, I think it of the higheſt impor- 
tance to my peace of mind to obtain one 
further tavour, I would chuſe to owe to 
your interceſſion, as my fiſter, the leave 
| bez, to addreſs half a dozen lines 


(with the hope of having them anſwered 


351 wiſh) to either or to both my hon- 
oured parents, to beg their /aft bleſfing. 
this bleſſing is all the favour I have 
dow to aſk: itis all I dare to aſk: yet 
amt afraid to ruſh at once, though by 
"cr, into the preſence of either. Aud 
did not aſk it, it might ſeem to be 
Wis to ſtubbornneſs and want of duty, 
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when my heart is all humility and peni- 
tence. Only, be fo good as to embol- 
den me to attempt this talk—Write but 
this one line, © Clary Harlowe, you are 
© at liberty to write as you deſire,” This 
will be enough—And fhall, to my laſt 
hour, be acknowledged as the greateſt 


— — ——äñ—äaũ — — 


. favour, by your truly ſincere ſiſter, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XY, 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA © 
HARLOWE. 


_- MONDAY, JULY 21, 
MY DEAREST YOUNG LADY, 
Muſt indeed own, that I took the 
liberty to write to your mother, of- 
fering to incloſe to her, if ſhe gave me 
leave, yours of the 24th: by which I 


thought he would fee what was the ſtate 


of your mind ; what the nature of your 
laſt troubles was, from the wicked ar- 
reſt; what the people are where you 
lodge; what propoſals were made you 
from Lord M.'s family; alſo your ſin- 
cere penitence; and how much Miſs 
Howe's writing to them, in the terms 
ſhe wrote in, diſturbed you—But, as 
you have taken the matter into your 
own hands, and forbid me, in your 
laſt, to act in this nice affair unknown to 
you, Iam glad the letter was not required 
of me—And indeed it may be better that 
the matter lie wholly between you and 
them; ſince my affeétion for you. 15 
thought to proceed from partiality, 

They would chuſe, no doubt, that 
you ſhould owe to themſelves, and not to 
my humble mediation, the favour for 
which you ſo earneſtly ſue, and of which 
| would not have you deſpair: for I will 
venture to aſſure you, that your mother 
is ready to take the firſt ovportunity to 
ſhew her maternal tenderneſs: and this 
| gather from ſeveral hints I am not at 
liberty to explain myſelf upon. | 

I long to be with you, now I am bet- 
ter, and now my ſon is in a fine way of 
recovery. But is it not hard, to have it 
ſignified to me, that at preſent it will 
not be taken well, if I go?—l ſuppoſe, 
while the reconciliation, which I hope 
will take place, is negociating by means 
of the correſpondence ſo newly opened 
between you and your ſiſter. But if you 
would have me come, I will rely on my 
good intentions, and rifque every-one's 
diſpleaſure. 

Mr. Brand has buſineſs in town; to 
ſolicit for a benefice which it is expected 
the incumbent will be obliged to quit 

£04 tor 
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- fora better preferment: and when there, 
he is to enquire privately atter your way 
of life, and of your health. 

He is a very ofticious young man; and, 
but that your uncle Harlowe (who has 
choſen him for this errand) regards him 
as an oracle, your mother had rather 
any-body elſe had been ſent. 

He is one of thoſe puzzling, over-do- 
ing gentlemen, who think they ſee far- 
ther into matters than any-body elle, 
and are fond of diſcovering mylteries 
where there are none, in order to be 
thought ſhrewd men. 

I can't fay I like him, either in the 
pulpit or out of it: 1 who had a father 
one of the ſoundeſt divines and fineſt 
fcholars in the kingdom; who never 
made an oſtentation of what he knew ; 
but loved and venerated the goſpel he 
taught, preferring it to all other learn- 
ing; to be obliged to hear a young man 
depart from his text as ſoon as he has 
named it; (fo contrary, too, to the ex- 
ample ſet him by his learned and worthy 
principal, [Dr. Lewen] when his health 
permits him to preach) and throwing 
about, to a Chriftian and country audi- 


dience, ſcraps of Latin and Greek from 


the Pagan claſtcks; and not always 
drought in with great propriety neither ; 
(if 1 am to judge, by the only way given 
me to judge of them, by the Engliſh he 
puts them into) is an indication of ſome— 
thing wrong, either in his head, or his 
Heart, or both; for, otherwiſe, his edu— 
cation at the univerfity mult have taught 
him better. You know, my dear NMifs 
Clary, the honour I have for the cloth: 
it is owing to at, that I fay what 1 do. 
I know not the day he is to tet out; 
and as his enquiries are to be private, 
be pleaſed to take no notice of this in- 
telligence. I have no doubt, that your 
life and converſation are ſuch, as may 
defy the fcrntinies ut the moſt officious 
Enquirer, FEY 
I am juit now told, that you have 
written a ſecond letter to your ſiſter: 
but am afraid they will wait for Mr. 
- Brand's report, before further tavour 
will be obtained from them; for they 
will not yet believe you are ſo ill as ! 
fear you are. | 
But you would foon fisd, that you 
have an indulgent mother, were the at 
liberty to- aet according to her own in- 
clination. And this gives me great hopes 
that all will end wellat lait: tor 1 verily 
think that vou are in the right way to.a 
reconciliation. God give a bleſſing to 
it, and reſtore your health, and you to 


— 
— 


| | 
all your friends, prays your eder. affetti. 
onate Jubita Noxroy, 


Your good mother has privately ſent 
me five guineas: ſhe is pleaſed to ſay 
to help us in the illneſs we have been 
afflicted with; but, more likely, that 
J might fend them to you, as from 
myſelf. I hope, therefore, I may ſend 
_ up, with ten more 1 have il} 

ett. | 

I will fend you word of Mr. Morden'; 
arrival, the moment I know it. 

It agreeable, I ſhould be glad to know 
all that palles between your relation; 
and you. 


LETTER XXI. 


MISS GLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRs, 
NORTON, i 


2 — 


WEDNESDAY, AUG, 2, 

OU give me, my dear Mrs, Nor. 

ton, great pleaſure in hearing ot 

yours and your ſon's recovery. May you 

continue, for many, many years, a bleſ. 
ſing to each other! 

Yon tell me, that you did actually 
write to my mother, offering to incloſe 
to her mine of the 24th paſt: and you 
ſav, It was not required of you, That 
is to ſay, although you cover it over as | 
cently as you. could, that your offer was 
rejected; which makes it evident, that 
no plea will be made for me. Yet, 
you bid me hope, that the grace I ſued 
tor would, in me, be granted. 

The grace I then ſued for was indeed 
granted. but you are afraid, you fay, 
that they will wait for Mr. Brand's re- 
port, before favour will be obtained in 
return to the ſecond letter which I wrote 
to my ſiſter: and you add, That 1 have 
an indulgent mother, wers ſhe at liberty 
to act according to her own inclination; 
and that all will end wel! at laſt. 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
what is the grace I ſue for in my ſecond 
letter lt is not that they will receive 
me into fayour—lf they think it is, they 
are miſtaken. I do not, I cannot expect 
that: nor, as I have often ſaid, thould 
I, if they world receive me, bear to live 
in the eye of thoſe dear friends whom | 
have ſo grievoufly offended. *I1s only, 
limply,. a. blefling 1 aſk : a bleſling to 
die with, not to live with,—Do tes 
know that? And do they know, that 
their unkindneſs will perhaps ſnorten n 
date ? So that their favour, if ever they 
intend to grant it, may come too late. i 

Once more, I deſire you not te __ | 


| fre for the world, if I could — it; 
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of coming to me. I have no uneaſineſs 
now, but what proceeds from the ap- 
rehenſion of ſeeing a man I would not 


and from the ſeverity of my neareſt and 
deareſt relations: a ſeverity entzrely the ir 
own, I doubt; for you tell me, that my 
Brother is at Edinburgh! You would there- 
- fors heighten their ſeverity, and make 
vourſelt enemies beſides, if you were to 
come to me Don't you ſee that you 
would ? | 

Mr. Brand may come, if he will. He 
15 a clergyman, and muſt mean well; or 
{ mult think fo, let him ſay of me what 
he will. All my fear is, that, as he 
knows I am in diſgrace with a family 
whoſe eſteem he is defirons to cultivate ; 
and as he has obligations to my uncle 
Harlowe, and to my father ; he will be 
but a languid acquitter—Not that I am 
afraid of what he, or any-body in the 
world, can hear as to my conduct. You 
may, my revered and dear friend, in- 
deed you may, reſt ſatisfied, that that 1s 
ſuch as may warrant me to challenge the 


- enquiries of the moſt officions. 


I will ſend you copies of what paſſes, 
as you defire, when I have an anſwer to 
my ſecond letter. I now begin to with, 
that I had taken the heart to write to 
my father himſelf; or to my mother, at 
leaſt ; inftead of to my ſiſter l. and yet 1 
doubt my poor mother can do nothing 
for me of herſelf. A ſtrong conſederacy, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, (a ſtrong confe- 
deracy, indeed !) againit a poor girl, 
their daughter, ſiſter, niece !—My bro- 
ther, perhaps, got it renewed before he 
lett them. He needed not His work is 
done; and more than done. 

Don't afflict yourfelf about money- 
matters on my account. Ihave no occa- 


. tion for money. I am glad my mother 


was ſo conſiderate to you. I was in pain 
for yon, on the ſame ſubject. But Hea- 
ven will not permit ſo good a woman to 
want the humble bleſſi»gs ſhe was always 
fatigfied with, I wiſh every individual 
of our family were but as rich $ you! 
O my mamma Norton, you are rh! 
You are rich indeed l- The true riches 
are ſuch content as you are bleſſed with, 
—And I hope in God, that 1 am in the 
way to be rich too, 
Adieu, my. ever-indulzent friend. 
You fay, all will be at laſt happy And 
| know it will—I confide that it will, 
with as much ſecurity, as you may, that 
I will be to my laſt hour your ever-grate- 
ul and Hedlionate 
CL, HARLOWE. 


— — —ę„—ꝛ̃: 
LETTER XXII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
TUBSDAY, AUG, 1. 
I Am moft confoundedly chagrined 
and diſappointed : for here, on Sa- 
turday, arrived a meſſenger from Miſs 
Howe, with a letter to my couſins ; 
which I knew nothing of till yeſter- 
day ; when Lady Sarah and Lady Betty 
were procured to be here, to fit in 
zudgment upon it withthe old peer, and 
my two kinfwomen. And never was 
bear ſo miſerably baited as thy poor 
friend! — And for what? — Why, for 
the cruelty of Miſs Harlowe: for have 
I committed any new offence? And 
would I not have reinſtated myſelf in 
her favour upon her own terms, if I 
could? And is it fair to puniſh me for 
what is my misfortune, and not my 
fault? Such event-judging fools as 
I have for my relations! I am aſhamed 
ot them all. 

In that of Miſs Howe was incloſed 
one to her from Mits Harlowe, to be 
tranſmitted to my couſins, containing a 
final rejection of me; and that in very 


vehement and politive terms; yet the 


pretends, ' that in this rejection ſhe is 
governed more by principle than paſſion 
—{ Damn'd lye, as ever was told J 
And, as a proof that ſhe is, ſays, that 
ſhe can forgive me, and does, on this 
one condition, That I will never moleft 
her more—The whole letter ſo written, 


as to make #herfe/f more admired, me 


more deteſted. 

What we have been told of the agi- 
tations and workings, and ſighings, and 
ſobbings, of the French prophets among 
us formerly, was nothing at all to the 
ſcene exhibited by theſe maudlin ſouls, 
at the reading of theſe letters; and of 
ſome affecting paſſages extracted from 
another of my fair implacable's to Miſs 
Howe—Such lamentations for the lofs 
of ſo charming. a relation! Such ap- 
plandings of her virtue, of her exalted- 
neſs of foul and ſentiment | Such me- 
naces of difſ-inheriſons! I, not needing 
therr reproaches to be ſtung to the heart 
with my own reflections, and with the 
rage of diſappointment ; as ſincerely as 
any of them aumiring her—* What the 
devil, cried I. is all this for? Is it 
© not enough to be deſpiſed and reject- 
«ed? Can | help her implacable ſpirit? 
Would 1 not repair the evils I have 
made her ſuffer ?*—Then was I ready 
to curſe them all, herſelf and Muſs 

| | Howe 


. 


= — 


Howe for company : 

{wore, thai ſhe ſhould yet be mine. 
Ino ſwear it over again to thee 
Were her death to follow in a week af. 
ter the Knot is tied, by the Lord of 
Heaven, it ſhall. be tied. and ſhe ſhall 


* . 


and heartily I 


die a Lovelace! Tell her ſo, if thou 
wilt: but, at the ſame time, tell her, 
that I have no view to her fortune; and 
that I will ſolemaly reſign that, and all 
pretenſions to it, in whoſe favour ſhe 
pleaſes, if ſhe reſign life iſſueleſs.—I am 
not ſo low-minded a wretch as to be 
_ guilty of any ſordid views to her for- 
tune, — Let her judge for herſelf then, 
whether it be not for her honour rather 
to leave this world a Lovelace than a 
Harlowe. 

But do not think I will entirely reſt a 
cauſe ſo near my heart, upon an ad- 
' vocate, who ſo much more admires his 
client's adverſary, than his client. I will 
go to town in a few days, in order to 
throw mylelf at her feet: and 1 will 
carry with me, or have at hand, a reſo- 
tute, well. prepared parſon; and the ce- 
remony ſhall be performed, let what 
will be the conſequence. | 

But if ſhe will permit me to attend 
her for this purpoſe at either of the 
churches mentioned in the licence ; 
(which the has by her, and, thank 
Heaven! has not returned me with my 
letters) then will I not diſturb her; but 
meet her at the altar in either church, 


and will engage to bring my two cou- 


fins to attend her, and even Lady Sarah 
and Lady Betty; and my Lord M. in 
perſon ſhall give her to me. 

Or, if it will be ſtill more agreeable 
to her, I will undertake, that either 
Lady Sarah or Lady Betty, or both, 
thall go to town, and attend her down; 
and the marriage ſhall be celebrated in 


| 


their preſence, and in that of Lord M. 


either here or elſewhere, at her own 
choice. 

Do not play me booty, Bel ford; but 
ſincerely and warmly ule all the elo- 
quence thou art maſter of, to prevail 
upon her to chuſe one of theſe three 
methods. One of them ſhe muſt chuſe 
— By my ſoul, ſhe mult. | 

Here is Charlotte tapping at my clo- 
ſet-door for admittance. What a de- 
vil wants Charlotte !—I will hear no 
more reproaches !—* Come in, girl!" 


My couſin Charlotte, finding me 
writing on with too much earneſtneſs 
to have any regard for politeneſs to her, 
and gueſſing at my ſubject, beſought 
me to let her ſce what I had written, 
Loblied her, and ſhe was ſo highly 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| 


pleafed on ſeeing me ſo much in er. 
neſt, that ie offered, and I accepted 
her ofter, to write a letter ta Mifs Har. 
lowe; with permiſſion to treat me in it 
as ſhe thought fit. 

I ſhall incloſe a copy of her letter, 

When ſhe kad written it, ſhe brought 
it to me, with apologies for the freedom 
taken with me in it: but I excuſed it; 
and the was ready to have given me à 
kiſs for joy of my approbation: and 1 
gave her two for writing it; telling ner, 
I had hopes of ſucceſs from it; and that 
I thought ſhe had luckily hit it oft. 

Every-one approves of it, as well as 
I; and is pleaſed with me for ſo pa- 
tiently ſubmitting to be abuſed, and 
undertaken for.— If it do not ſucceed, 
all the blame will be thrown upon the 
dear creature's perverſeneſs: her cha- 
ritable or forgiving diſpoſition, abou 
which ſhe makes ſo much parade, will 
be juſtly queſtioned ; and the pity of 
which ſhe is now in full poſſeſſion, will 
be transferrred to me, 

Putting, therefore, my whole confi. 
dence in this letter, I * all my 
other alternatives, as alſo my going to 
town, till my empreſs ſend an anſwer 
to my couſin Montague. 

But if the perſiſt, and will not pro- 
miſe to take time to confider of the mat. 
ter, thou mayeſt communicate to her 
what I had written, as above, before 
my couſin entered; and if the be ſtill 
perverſe, aſſure her, that I muſt and will 
ſee her. —But this with all honour, all 
hunvlity : and, if 1 cannot move her in 
my favour, I will then go abroad, and 
perhaps never more return to England. 

I am ſorry thou art, at this critical 
time, ſo buſily employed, as thou in- 
formeſt me thou art, in thy Watford 
affairs, and in preparing to do Belton 
juſtice. If thou wanteſt my aſſiſtance 
in the latter, command me. Though 
engroſſed by this perverle beauty, and 
plagued as I am, I will obey thy firlt 
ſummons. | | 

I have great dependence upon thy 
zeal and thy friendſhip : haſten back to 
her, theretore, and reſume a taſk 1 in- 
tereſting to me, that it is equally the 
ſubject of my dreams, as of my waking 
hours. 5 


LETTER XXIII. 


Miss MONTAGUE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HAKRLOWE. 


, TURSDAY» AVG 1. 
DEAREST MA DAM, 

LL our family is deeply fenſible of 

the injuries you have received -o 


the hands of one of it, whom you only 
can render in any manner worthy of 
the relation he ſtands in to us all: and 
if, as an act of mercy and charity, the 
;eareſt your pious heart can ſhew, you 
will be pleaſed to look over his paſt 
wickedneſs and ingratitude, and ſuffer 
vor ſelf to be our kinſwoman, you will 
make us the happieſt family in the world: 
and I can engage that Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty 
Lawrance, and my ſiſter, who are all 
admirers of your virtues, and of your 
noblenefs of mind, will for ever love 
and reverence you, and do every-thing 
in all their powers to make you amends 
for what you have ſuffered from Mr. 
Lovelace. This, Madam, we ſhould 
not, however, dare to petition for, were | 
we not aſſured, that Mr. Lovelace is 
moſt lincerely ſorry for his paſt vileneſs 
to vou; and that he will, on Is knees, 
beg your pardon, and vow eternal love 
and honour to you. | 
Wheretore, my deareſt coufin, [ How 
you will charm us all, if this agreeable 
ſtile may be permitted !] for a our ſakes, 
for his ſouls ſake, [You muſt, 1 am 
ſure, be ſo good a lady, as to wiſh to 
fave a ſoul !} and allow me to ſay, for 
your own fame's ſake, condeſcend to 
our joint requeſt: and if, by way of 
encouragement, you will but fay, you 
will be glad to fee, and to be as much 
known perſonally, as you are by fame, 
to Charlotte Montague, I will, in two 
days time from the receipt of your per- 
mſhon, wait upon you, witz or without 
my ſiſter, and receive your further com- 
mands, 
Let me, our dear:ſt couſin, [ We cannot 
deny ourſelves the pleaſure of calling 
you ſo; let me] entreat you to ive me 
your permiſſion for my journey to Lon 
don; and put it in the power of Lord 
M. and of the ladies of the family, to 
make you what reparation they can 
make you, for the in,uries which a per- 
lon of the greateſt merit in the world 
has received from one of the moſt au- 
dacious men in it; and von will infinite- 
v oblige us; and particularly her, who 
repeatedly preſumes to ſtile herſelf, 
your affectronate couſin, and obliged ſer- 
vant, CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 


— 


. 


LETTER XXIV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. f 


THURSDAY MORNING, AUG. 3» 
$1X O'CLOCK, 
Have been ſo much employed in my 
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could not come to town till laſt night; 
having comented myſelf with ſending 
to Mrs. Loyick, to know, from time 
to time, the ſtate of the lady's health; 
of which I received but very indifferent 
accounts, owing, in a great meaſure, 
to letters or advices brought her from 
her implacable family. 

I have now completed my own af. 
fairs; and, next week, ſhall go to Ep- 
ſom, to endeavour to put Belton's ſiſter 
into poſſeſſion of his own hoſe, for 
him: after which, I ſhall devote my- 
ſelf whally to your ſervice, and to that 
of the lady. | 

I was admitted to her prefence laſt. 
night; and found her viſibly altered 

for the worfe. When 1 went home, I 

had your letter of Tueſday laſt put into 

my hands. - Let me tell thee, Lovelace, 

that I inſiſt upon the performance of 


thy enyagement to me, that thou wilt 


not perſonally moleſt her. 


Mr. Belford dates again on Thurſday morn- 
ing ten o'clock, and gives an account of a 
converſation which he had juſt held with 
the lady upon the ſubjett of Miſs Monta- 
' ul letter to her, preceding, and upon 

Ir. Lovclate's alternatives, as mentioned 
in Letter XXII. which Mr. Belford 
ſupported with the utmoſt egrneftneſs. 
But, as the reſult of this converſation will 
be found in the ſubſ quent letters, Mr. 
Be ford's pleas and arguments in ſavour 
of his friend, and the lady's apſwer, are 
omitted. 


LI UN XXY, 


M1SS CLARISSA HAR LOW, TO MISS 
h MONTAGUE, 


THURSDAY, AUG, 3. 
DEAR MADAM | 
1 Am infiniteiy obliged to you for your 

kind and condeſcending letter. A 
letter, however, Which heightens my 
regrets, as it gives me a new inſtance 
of what a happy creature I might have 
been in an alliance ſo much approved 
of by ſuch worthy ladies; and which, 
on their accounts, and on that of Lord 
M. would have been ſo reputable to 
myſelf, and was once ſo deſirable. 

But, indeed, indeed, Madam, my 
heart ſincerely repulſes the man, Who, 
deſcended. from ſuch a family, could be 
guilty, ff of ſuch premeditated vio- 
lence as he has been guilty of; and, as 
he knows, further intended me, on the 
night previous to the day he ſet out for 
Berkſhire; and, next, pretending to 
ſpirit, could be ſo mean, as to wiſh to 


«own and Beltun's affairs, that I 


lift into that family a perſon he was ca- 
| | pable 
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— 


pable of e into a companionſhip 
with the moſt abandoned of her ſex. 

Allow me then, dear Madam, to de- 
clare with fervour, that I think 1 never 
could deſerve to be ranked with the la- 
dies of a family ſo ſplendid and ſo noble, 
if, by vowing love and honour at the 
altar to ſuch a violator, I could an, 
as I may ſay, his unprecedented and ela- 
borate wickedneſs. 

Permit me, however, to make one 
requeſt to my good Lord M. and to La- 
dy Betty, and Lady Sarah, and to your 


kind ſelf, and your ſiſter— It is, That 


you will all be pleaſed to join Hour au- 
thority and intereſts to prevail upon 
Mr. Lovelace not to moleſt me further. 

Be pleaſed ro tell him, 'That, if I am 


deligned for %, it will be very cruel ' 


in him to attempt to hunt me out of it ; 
for I am determined never to fee him 
more, it I can help it. The more cruel, 
becauſe he knows, that I have nobody 
to defend me from him: nor do I wiſh 


A 


to engage any- body to hs hurt, or to 


their own.” 

If T am, on the other hand, deſtined 
for death, it will be no lefs cruel, if he 
will not permit me to die in peace— 
Since a peaceable and happy end I wiſh 
him. Indeed I do. 

Every wordly good attend you, dear 
Madam, and every branch of the ho- 
nourable family, 1s the wiſh of one, 
whole misfortune it is, that ſne is oblig- 


ed to diſclaim any other title, than that 


of dear Madam, your and therr obliged and 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


faithful ſes vant, 


LETTER Xxvi; 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE, E5Q. | 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AUG. g. 
Am juſt now agreeably ſuxprized by 

the following letter, del eres into 
my hands by a meſſenger from the lady. 
The letter ſhe mentions, as incloſed, I 
have returned, without taking a copy 
of it. [he contents of it will ſoon be 
communicated to you, I preſume, by 
other hands. They are an abſolute re- 
jection ot thee Poor Lovelace i 


* TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 


© $1Ry "AUG. g. 
OU have frequently offered to 

* obhge me in any-thing that ſhall be 
within vour power: and I have ſuch 
an opinion of you as to be willing to 


* hope, that at the times you made | 


_CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— — — 


* theſe offers, you meant more than 
« mere compliment. 

* 1. have therefore tuo requeſts to 
* make to you: the firſt I will now 
mention; the other, if this ſhall be 
* complied with, otherwiſe not. 

© It behoves me to leave behind me 

*ſuch an account as may clear up my 
conduct to ſeveral of my friends who 
© will not at preſent concern themſelves 
© about me: and Miſs Howe, and her 
mother, are very ſolicitous that 1 will 
© do ſo. | : 3 

Jam apprebenſive that I ſhall not 
© have time to do this; and you will not 
© wonder that I have leſs and leſs incli. 
© nation to ſet about ſuch a painful taſk; 
« eſpecially as I find myſelf unable to 
look back with patience on what 1 
© have ſuffered ; and ſhall be too much 
* diſpoſed by the retroſpection, were 1 
© obliged to make it, to proceed with 
the requiſite temper in a taſk of fil 
* greater importance which, I have de. 


fore me. 


It is very evident to me, that your 
© wicked friend has given you, trom 
© time to time, a circumſtantial account 
* of all his behaviour to me, and de. 
© vices againſt me; and you have more 
© than once affured me, that he has done 
* my character all the juſtice 1 could 
« wiſh tor, both by writing and ſpeech, 

* Now, Sir, it I may have a fair, a 
faithful ſpecimen from his letters or 
© accounts to you, written upon ſome 
© of the moſt intereſting occaſions, 1 
* ſhall be able to judge, whether there 
will or will not be a neceſſity for me, 
© for my honour's ſake, to enter upon 
© the ſolicited taſk. 

© You may be aſſured, from my ig 
© cloſed anſwer to the letter which Miſs 
Montague has honoured me with, 
(and which you'll be pleaſed to re- 
© turn me as ſoon as read) that it is im- 
« poſſible for me ever to think of your 
© friend in the way I am 1mportuned to 
© think of him: he cannot, theretore, 
« receive any detriment from the 1e- 
« quelted ſpecimen: and I give you my 
© honour, that no uſe ſhall be made of 
git to his prejudice, in law, or other. 
© wiie, And that it may not, after | 
am no more, I aſſure vou that it is 4 
main part of my mew that the paſſages 


| © you ſhall oblige me with (hall be always 


in your own power, and not in that ol 
«© any other perſon, 
elt, Sir, you think fit to comply with 
* my requeſt, the paſſages 1 would wiſh 
© to be tranſcribed (making neither bet- 
* tex nor worſe of the matter) are thete 
«wh 
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«which he has written to you, on or 
(about the 7th and 8th of June, when 
(1 was alarmed by the wicked pretence 
«gf a fire; and what he has written 
rom Sunday June 11, to the 19th. 
and in doing this you will much 
i gþlive your humble ſervant, | 
oY . CL. HARLOWR.“ 


Now, Lovelace, Since there are no 
hopes for thee of her returning favour 
Since ſome praiſe may lie for thy in— 
renouſneſs, having never offered Las 
mre diminutzve minded libertines would 
jive donc] to palliate thy crimes by 
alperſing the lady, or her ſex—Since ſhe 
may be made eaſier by it—Since thou 
muſt fare better from thine own pen, 
than from hers—And, finally, Since 
thy ations have manifeſted, that thy 
letters are not the moſt guilty part of 
what ſhe &nozws of thee—l fee not why 
Imay not oblige her, upon her honour, 
and under the reſtrictions, and for the 
reaſons (ſhe has given; and this without 
breach of the confidence due to friendly 
communications; eſpecially, as I might 
have added, Srnee thou glorreft in thy pen, 
end in thy wickedneſs, and canſl not be 
eſhamed, 

But, be this as it may, ſhe will be 
obliged before thy remonſtrances or 
elamonrs againſt it can come: fo, pr'y- 
thee, now, make the beſt of it, and rave 
not ; except for the ſake of. a pretence 
aainſt me, and to exerciſe thy talent at 
execration : - And, if thou likeſt to do 
ſo tor theſe reaſons, rave and welcome. 

[ long to know what the ſecond re- 
queit is: but this I know, that if it be 
ay-thing leſs than cutting thy throat, 
or endangering my own neck, I Will 
certainly comply, and be proud of hav- 
ge in my power to oblige her. 

And now I am actually going to be 
duly in the extracts. 


LETTER XXVII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


MADAM, AUC. 3, 4 


have engaged me to communi— 

- Cate to you, upon honour, (making 
bender better nor worſe of the matter) 
dat Mr. Lovelace has written to me, 
n relation to yourſelf, in the period 
peceding your going to Hampſtead, 
wn that between the 11th and 19th 
une: and you affure me, you have 
view in this requeſt, but to ſee if it 


be ar tor you, trom the account 
. 59. 


| 


he gives, to touch the painful ſubject 
yourſelf, tor the ſake of your own cha- 
racter. 

Your commands, Madam, are of a 
very delicate nature, as they may ſeem 
to affect the ſecrets of private friend fhip e 
but as I know you are not capable of a 
view, the motives to which you will not 
own; and as I think the communica- 
tion may do ſome credit to my unhappy 
friend's character, as an ingenuous man; 


though his actions by the moſt excel- 


lent woman in the world have loſt him 
all title to that of an koanurable one; L 
obey you with the greater cheerfulneſs. 


He then preceeds with his extracts, and con- 
cludes them with an addreſs to her in his 
friend's behalf in the following words : 


© And now, Madam, I have fulfilled 
© your commands; and, I hope, have 
© not dis- ſerved my friend with vou; 
« fince you will hereby ſee the juſtice 
© he does to your virtue in every line 
© he writes. He does the ſame in all 
© his letters, though to his own con- 
© demnation : and give meleave to add, 
«© that if this ever-amiable ſuiferer can 
«© think it in any manner conſiſtent with 
© her honour to receive his vows at the 
© altar, on his truly penitent turn of 
mind, I have not the leaſt doubt, but 
© that he will make her the beſt and 
© tendereſt of. huſbands. What obliga- 


tion, will not the admirable lady here- 


by lay upon all 4s noble family, who 
«ſo — admire her! and, 1 will pre- 
© fume to ſay upon her own, when the 
* unhappy family-averſion (which cer- 
© tainly has been carried to an unrea- 
« ſonable height againſt him) ſhall be 
got over, and a general reconciliation 
takes place] For who is it, that would 
© not give theſe two admirable perſons 
© to each other, were not his morals an 
« 9bjection ??. 

However this be, I would humbly re- 
fer to you, Madam, whether, as you 
will be miltreſs of very delicate parti- 
culars from me his friend, you ſhould 
not in hon ur think yourſelf concerned 
to paſs them by, as if you had never 
ſeen them; and not to take any advan- 
tage of the communication, not even in 
argument, as ſome perhaps might he, 
with reſp2&t to the premeartated deingn 
he ſeems to have had, not againſt you, 
as you; but as againſt the ſex; over 
whom (I am forry I can bear witnels 
myſelf) it is the villainous aim ot all 
libertines to triumph; and 1 would 
not, if any miſunderſtanding ſhould a- 
riſe between him and me, give lum room 

* | to 
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to reproach me, that his loſing of you, 
and (through his uſage of you) of his 
own friends, were owing to what per- 
haps he would call a breach of truſt, 
were he to judge rither by the event 
than by my intention. 


I am, Madam, with the moſt pro- 


found veneration, your moſt faithful hum- 
ble ſervant, | 
J. Ber ror. 


LET AXVINR. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO JOHN 
BELFORD, ESQ. 


SIR, 


Hold myſelf extremely obliged to 
you for your communications, I 
will make no uſe of them, that you 
ſhall have reaſon to reproach either your- 
ſelfor me with. I wanted no new lights 


FRIDAY, AUG. 4. 


to make the unhappy man's premedi- 


tated baſeneſs to me unqueſtionable, as 
my anſwer to Miſs Montague's letter 
might convince you. 


I muſt own in his favour, that. he has 


obſerved ſome decency in his accounts 
to you of the moſt indecent and ſhock- 
ing actions. And if all his ſtrangely 
communicative narrations are equally 
decent, nothing will be rendered cri- 
minally odious by them, but the vile 
heart that could meditate ſuch contriv- 
ances as were much ſtronger evidences 
of his inhumanity, than of his wit: 
ſince men of very contemptible parts 
and underſtanding may ſucceed in the 
vileſt attempts, if they can once'bring 
themſelves to trample on the ſanctions 
which bind man to man: and ſooner 
upon an innocent perſon than upon any 
other: becauſe ſuch a one is apt to 
judge of the integrity of other hearts, 
by it's own. 
I find 1 have had great reaſon to 
think myſelt obliged to your intention 
in the whole progtels of my ſufferings. 
It is, however, impoſſible, Sir, to miſs 
the natural interence on this occalion, 
that les againit his predetermined baſe- 
neſs. But J fay the lels, becauſe you 
Mall not think 1 borrow, from what 
you have communicated, agg1avatigns 
that are not needed. 1 

And now, Sir, that 1 may ſpare you 


the trouble of offering any future ar- 


guments in his favour, let me tell you, 
that I have weighed every-thing tho- 
Toughly—All that human vanity could 
ſuggeſt -A that a Gelirable reconci 
liation wich my friends and the kind 


reſpects of his own, could bid me to 


2 
— 


8 nn ae... 
hope for — The enjoyment of Mit 
Howe's friendſhip, the deareſt conſide. 
ration to me, now, ot all worldly ones 


 —All theſe I have weighed: and the re. 


ſult is, and was before you tavoured 
me with theſe communications, that! 


have more ſatisfactiun in the hope, that 


in one month, there will be an end of 


all with ine, than in the moſt agrecable 
things that could happen from an al. 
liance with Mr. Lovelace, although 1 
were to be aſſured he would make the 
beſt and tendereſt of huſhands. But 
as to the reſt ; if, ſatished with the evil; 
he has brought upon me, he will for. 
bear all further perſecutions of me, ! 
will, to my laſt hour, with him good: 
although he hath overwhelmed the fa. 
teres, and digged a pit for his friend 
tatherleſs may e well be called, and 
motherleſs too, who has been denied all 
| paternal protection, and mutherly for. 
givenels. 


Ap now, Sir, acknowledging grate, 

fully your favour in the extracts, 
come to the ſecond requelt I had to make 
you; which requires a great deal of 
courage to mention: and which courage 
nothing but a great deal of diſtrels, 
and a very deſtitute condition, can give, 
But, it improper, I can but be denied; 
and dare to ſay, I ſhall be at leaſt ex. 
cuſed. Thus, then, I preface it: 


ſolutely into the hands of ſtrangers, 
who, although as kind and compatllion- 
ate as ſtrangers can be wiſhed to be, ar? 
nevertheleſs perſons from whom I can. 
not expect any thing more than pity and 
good withes; nor can my memory Ie- 
ceive from them any more protection 
than my perſon, if either ſhuuld need it, 

It then I requeſt it, of the only per. 
ſon poſſeſſed of materials that will en- 
able him to do my character juſtice; 

And who has courage, independence, 
and ability to oblige me; 

To be the protector of my memoi!, 
as I may ſav; f 

And to be my executor; and to dee 
ſome of my dying requetts performed; 

And if 1 leave it to him to do the 
whole in his own way, manner, and 
time; conſulting, however, in requilite 
cales, my deareſt Miſs Howe; 

I preſume to hope, that this my fe- 
cond requeſt may be granted. 1 

And if it may, theſe ſatisfactions wi 
accrue to me from the favour done ut, 
aiid the office undertaken : 

It will be an honour to my memory), 


You ſee, Sir, that 1 am thrown ab. 


with all thoſe who ſhall know. * 
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was ſo well ſatisfied of my innocence, 
that having not time to write my own 
tory, 1 could entruſt it to the relation 
ahich the deſtroyer of my fame and 
{1tunes has given of it. 

mall not be apprehenſive of involv- 
ine any one in troubles or hazards by 
this taſk, either with my own relations, 
or with your friend; having diſpoſitions 
to make, which perhaps my own friends 
vill not be ſu well pleaſed with as it 
were to be wiſhed they would be; as 1 
end not unreaſonable ones; but you 
know, Sir, where eis judge, mat- 
ters, even with good people, will not al- 
ways be rightly judged of. 


q | (hall alſo be freed from the pain of 
fa. recollecting things, that my ſoul is vex- 
4. eh; and this at a time when it's tu— 
nd 


mals ſhould be allayed ; in order to 
make way tor the. moſt important pre- 
paration- 

And who knows, but that Mr. Bel- 
ford, who already, from a principle of 
humanity, is touched at my misfor— 
tunes, when he comes to revolve the 
whole ſtory, placed before him in one 
krong' iat; and when he ſhall have the 
catattrophe likewiſe before him; and 
ſhall become in a manner intereſted in 
it; who knows, but that, from @ fill 
lieber principle, he may ſo regulate his 
fiture actions as to find his own re- 
ward in the everlaſting welfare which 
v wiſhed him by his o6/zged ſervant, 

| CLARISSA HARLOWE? 


LIRXTTER XXIX. 


R BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 
100 


{ it, 
i © 
en: 


N. DAM; 


Am lo ſenſible of the honour done 

me in yours of this day, that 1 would 
not delay tor one moment the anſwer- 
g ot it, 1 hope you will hve to fee 
nan happy years; and be your own 
fxecuitr'x in thoſe points which your 
heart is moſt ſet upon. But, in caſe 


FRIDAY, AUG. 4 


Ce, 


"Ty, 


is 
4 dt rvivorſhip, I moſt cheertully accept 
10 vi the ſacred office you are pleaſed to 


{PW 
ener me: 


and you may abſolutely rely 
01 my fidelity, and if pofjitle, upon 
tie 'teral pertormance of every article 
Ven thall enjoin me. 

Ihe ettect of the kind wiſh you con- 
Ute with, has been my concern ever 
"el hive been admitted to the ho- 
' your converſation. It ſhall be 
m whole endeavour that it be not in 
an. lhe happineſs of approaching 
de which this truſt, as 1 preſume, 


* 
Kir re 
4 vin 1 
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will give me frequent opportunities of 
doing, muſt neceſſarily promote the de- 
ſirable end: ſince it will be impoſſible 
to be a witneſs of your piety, equani- 
mity, and other virtues, and nut aſpire 
to emulate you. All I beg is, that 
you will not ſuffer any future candi- 
date, or event, to diſplace me; unleſs 
ſome new inſtances of unworthineſs ap- 
pear either in the morals or behaviour 
of, Madam, your moſt obliged and faithful 
ſervant, 

J. BELFORD, 


LETTER XXX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE« 


FRIDAY NIGHT, AUG. 4« 


Have actually delivered to the lady 

the extracts ſhe requeſted me to give 
her from your letters. I do affure you 
that | have made the very beſt of the 
matter for you, not that conſcience, but 
that friendthip, could oblige me to make. 
I have changed or omitted ſome free 
words. The warm deſcription of her 
perſon in the fire ſcene, as I may call it, 
I have omitted. I have told her, that 
I have done juſtice to you, in the juſtice 
you have done to her unexampled vir- 
tue. But take the ve:y words which I 
wrote to her immediately following the 
extracts : 


C And now, Madam,'— Sce the pa- 
ragraph marked with inverted comma's 
[thus] p. 981. nk 


The lady is extremely uneaſy at the 
thoughts of your attempting to vilit 
her. For Heaven's ſake, (your word 
being given) and for pity's ſake, (for 
ſhe is really in a very weak and lan- 
guiſhing way) let me beg of you not to 
think of it. 

Yelierday afternoon ſhe received a 
cruel letter (as Mrs. Lovick ſuppoſes it 
to be, by the effect it had upon her) 
from her ſiſter, in an{wer to one writ= 
ten laſt Saturday, entreating a bleſſing 
and torgiveneſs from her parents. 

She acknowledges, that if the ſame 
decency and juſtice are obſerved in all 
your letters as in the extracts I have 
obliged her with, (as I have aſſured 
her they are) ſhe ſhail think herſelf 
freed from the neceſſity of writing her 
own ſtory : and this is an advantage to 
thee which thou oughteſt to thank me 
for. ; 

But what thinkeſt thou is the ſecond 
requeſt ſhe had to make to me? No 

CF 2 other 
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other than that I would be her executor / 
— Her motives will appear before thee 
in proper time; and then, I dare to an- 
ſwer, will be ſatisfactory. 

You cannot imagine how proud I am 
of this truſt. I am afraid 1 ſhall too 
ſoon come into the executionof it, As 
ſhe is always writing, what a melan- 
choly pleaſure will the perufal and diſ- 
poſition of her papers afford me! Such 
a ſweetneſs of temper, 8 pa- 
tience and reſignation, as me ſeems to 
be miſtreſs of; yet writing of, and in 
the midſt of preſent diſtreſſes! How 
much more lively and affecting, for that 
reaſon mult her ſtyle be ; her mind tor- 
tured by the pangs of uncertainty, (the 
events then hidden in the womb of fate) 
than the dry, narrative, unanimated 
ſtyle of perſons, relating difficulties and 
dangers ſurmounted; the relator per- 
tectly at eaſe; and if himſelf unmoved 
by his own ſtory, not likely to aftect the 
zcaderl! 


SATURDAY MORNING, AVG. 5. 
1 aw juſt returned from viſiting the 


lady, and thanking her in perſon ter the 
honour ſhe has done me; and afſuring 


her, if called to the ſacred truſt, of the 
utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs. | 

I found her very ill. I took notice 
of it. She ſaid, ſhe had received a ſe- 
cond hard-hearted letter from her liter ; 
and ſhe had been writing a letter (and 
that on her knees) directly to her mo- 
ther; which, before, ſhe had not had 
the courage to do. It was for a laſt 
bleſſing, and forgiveneſs. Nowonder, 
the ſaid, that I ſaw her affected. Now 
that I had accepted ot the laſt charitable 
oftice for her, (tor which, as well as 
for complying with her ether requeſt, 
the thanked me) I ſhould one day have 
all theſe letters before me: and could 
the have a 4rnd ene in return to that the 
had been now writing, to counterbalance 


the unkind one ſhe had from her ſiſter, 


ſhe might be induced to ſhew me both 


together—otherwiſe, tor her ſiſter's ſake, 


it were no matter how few ſaw the pour 
Bella's letter. 

: ſhe would be diſpleaſed if I 
1{uded the cruelty of her rela- 
tions : fore only ſaid, That turely 
the mulF have enemies, who hoped to 
tind their accpunt in keeping up the re- 
tentments of/her triends againſt her. 

It may 
ſhe: the @nhappy never want enemies. 
© One faul 
© thorizes th? 


umnputation of many more. 
is ypened to acculſa- 


e ſo, Mr. Belford,* ſaid 


wiifully committed, au- 


* tions, accuſers will not be wantige. 
* and every-one will officiouſiy come 
with ſtories againſt a diſgraced child 
* where nothing dare be ſaid in her fa. 
* vour. I ſhould have been wiſe in 
time, and not have needed to be con. 
* vinced, by my own misfortunes, of 
the truth of what common experience 
daily demonſtrates. Mr. Lovelace“ 
baſeneſs, my father's inflexibility, ny 
* lilter's reproaches, are the natur{ 
* conſequences of my own raſhneſs; f 
I muſt make the beſt of my hard lot. 
Only, as theſe conſequences follow 
* one another ſo cloſely, while they are 
* new, how can I help being a-new af. 
© fected ?? 

I aſked if a letter wrten by myſelf, 
by her doctor or apothecary, to any of 
her friends, repreſenting her low ſtate 
of health, and great humility, would 
be acceptable? Or if a journey to any | 


'of them would be of ſervice, I would 


gladly undertake it in'perſon, and tri. 

ty conform ta her orders, to whoml(o- 

ever ſhe ſhould direct me to apply. 
She earneſtly deſired, that nothing of 


this ſort might be attempted, eſpecially 


without her knowledge and conſent, 
Miſs Howe, the ſaid, had done harm 
by her Kindly intended zeal; and it 
there were room to expect favour by 
mediation, ſhe had ready at hand a kind 
friend, Mrs. Norton, who for piety and 
prudence, had few equals; and who 
would let ſlip no opportunity to endea- 
vour to do her ſervice. 
let her know, that I was going out 
of town till Monday: ſhe wiſhed me 
pleafure; and ſaid the ſhould: be ghd 
to ſee me on my return. 
Adieu 


n. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO-M4S$S 
'CLARISSA HARLOWE... 


fin ANSWER TO HERS OF JULY 29. 
| SKE NO. AIX. 


THURSDAY MOR N- AVG: 3 


SISTER CLAR Ys 

I With you would not trouble me 

with any more of your letters. You 
had always a knack at writing; and de- 
pended upon making every-one do what 
you would when you wrote. But your 
wit and your folly have undone you 
And now, as all naughty creatures do, 
when they can't help themſelves, yo! 
come begging and Prayings and make 

x 


' others as uneaſy as yourſe 


2 When 
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When I wrote laſt to you, I expected 
that I ſhould not be at reſt. 

And fo you'd creep on, by little and 
little, till you'll want to be received 
again. : 

But you only hope for forgiveneſs, 
and a ng, you fay. - A bleſling tor 


u hat, filter Clary? Think for what! 


—However, 1 re'd your letter to my 
father and mother. . 

1 won't tell you what my father ſaid 
One who has the true ſenſe you boaſt 
to have of your miſdeeds, may guels, 
Githout my telling you, what a juſtly. 
incenſed tather would ſay on ſuch an 
occaſion. 

My poor mother—O wretch! What 
has not your ungrateful folly colt my 
poor mother! — Had you been leſs a 
darling, you would hot, perhaps, have 
been ſo graceleſs; but I never in my 
life law a cockered favourite come io 
good. 

My heart is full, and I cant't help 
writing my mind; for your crimes have 
dilgraced us all; and I am afraid and 
aſhamed to go to any publick or private 
allembly or diverſion: and why —1 
need not ſay why, when your actions 
are the ſubject either of the open talk, 
or of the affroming whiſpers of both 
fexes at all ſuch places. | 

Upon the whole, I am ſorry I have no 
more comfort to ſend yon: but J find 
nobody willing to forgive you. 

| don't know what time may do for 
you; and when it is ſeen that your pe- 
nitence is not owing more to diſap- 
pointment than to true conviction : for 
it is too probable, Miſs Clary, that, 
had you gone on as ſwimmingly as 
youu expected, and had not your fea- 
ther-headed villain abandoned you, we 
ſhould have heard nothing of theſe 
moving ſupplications; nor of any- 
thing but defiances from im, and a 
guilt gloried in from you. And this 
15 every-one's opinion as well as that 
ot your afflieted ſiſter, 

ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


I ſend this by a particular hand, who 
undertakes to give it you or leave it 
tor you by to-morrow night. 


LETTER XXXII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO HER 
MOTHER. 
f SAT. AUG, 8. 
HONOURED MADAM, | 
O ſelf-convicted criminal ever ap- 
proached her angry and juſt judge 


with greater awe, nor with a truer con- 
trition, than I do you by theſe lines. 
Indeed I muſt fay, that if the matter 
of my humble prayer had not reſpected 
my future weltare, 1 had not dared to 
take this liberty. But my heart is ſet 
upon it, as upon a thing next to God 
Almighty's forgiveneſs neceſſary for me. 
Had my happy ſiſter known my diſ- 
treſſes, ſhe would not have wrung my 
heart, as ſhe has done by a ſeverity, 
which I mult needs think unkind and 


unſiſterly. 


But complaint of any unkindneſs 
from her belongs not to me: yet as ſhe 
is pleaſed to write, that it muſt be ſeen 
that my penitence is leſs owing to di- 
appointment, than to true conviction, 
permit me, Madam, to inſiſt upon it, 
that, if ſuch a plea can be allowed me, 
I am actually entitled to the bleſſing I 
ſue for; ſince my humble prayer is 
founded upon a true and unfeigned 
repentance : and this. you will the rea- 
dicr believe, if the creature who never, 
to' the beſt of her remembrance, told 
her mamma a wilful falſhood, may be 
credited, when ſhe declares, as ſhe 
does in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
ſhe met the ſeducer, with a determina- 
tion not to go off with him: that the 
raſh ſtep was owing more to compul- 
lion than to infatuation; and that her 
heart was ſo little in it, that ſhe re- 
pented and grieved from the moment 
the found herſelf in his power; and for 
every moment after, for ſeveral weeks 
before ſhe had any cauſe from him to 
apprehend the uſage ſhe met with, 

Wherefore, on my knees, my ever- 
honoured mamma, (for on my knees L 
write this letter) 1 do moſt humbly 
beg your blefling : ſay but, in ſo many 
words, (I alk vou not, Madam, to call 
me your daughter) — * Loſt, unhappy 
* wretch, I forgive you! and may God blefs 
© you P—This is all! Let me, on a bleſ- 
ſed ſcrap of paper, but fee one ſentence 
to this effect, under your dear hand, 
that I may hold it to my heart in my 
moſt trying ſtruggles, and 1 Hall think 
it a paſſport to Heaven. And if I do 
not too much preſume, and it were WE 
inſtead of 1, and both your honoured 
names ſubjoined to it, I ſhould then 
have nothing more to wiſh. Then 
would 1 ſay, Great and merciful Godt 
© theu feeſt here in this paper the poor 
© unworthy creature abſolved by her 
« jultly-cttended parents; O join, for 
my Redeemer”'s ſake, thy all-gracious 
fiat, and receive a repentant ſinner to 
© the arms of thy mercy !' 

1 can 


| 
| 
| 
| 


- 
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I can conjure you, Madam, by no 
ſubject of motherly tenderneſs, that 
will not, in the opinion of my ſevere 
cenſurers, (before whom this humble 
addreſs muſt appear) add tv my re- 


| proach ; let me therefore, for God's 


lake, prevail upon you to pronounce 
me bleſt and forgiven, ſince you will 
thereby ſprinkle comfort through the 
tait hours of your 

CLARISSA HARLowE, 


LETTER in. 


MISS MONTAGUE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


[tv ANSWER TO HERS OF AUG, 3. See 
No. XX.] : 

. | MONDAY, AUG. 7. 

DEAR MADAM, " 


E were all of opinion before your 

letter came, that Mr. Lovelace 
was utterly unworthy of yon, and de- 
ſer ved condign puniſhment, rather than 
to be bletlied with ſuch a wife: and 
hoped far more from your kind conſi— 
deration for vs, than any we ſuppoſed 
you could have lor ſo baſe an znmurer. 
For we were all determined to love you, 


and adnnre you, let ies behaviour to you 


be what it would. 

But, after your letter, what can be 
ſaid ? | 

I am, however, commanded to write 
in all the ſubſcribing names, to let 
you know how greaily your ſufferings 
have aftected us: to tell you, that my 
Lord M. has forbid him ever more to 
enter the doors ot the apartments wl:ere 
he ſhall be: and as you labour under 
the unhappy etfects of your triends 
diſpleaſure, which may ſubject you to 
inconveniences, his lordihip, and Lady 
Sarah, and Lady Betty, beg of you to 
accept for your lite, or, at leaſt, till 
you are admitted to, enjoy your own 
eltate, of one hundred guineas per quar- 
ter, which will be regularly brought 


you bv an eſpecial hand, and of the in- 


cloſed Bu bill for a beginning. And 
do not, deareſt Madam, we all beſeech 
you, do not thinl. you are beholden (tor 
this token of Lord M's and Lady Sa- 
Tah's and Lady Betty's love to you) to 


the friends of this tule man; for he has 


not one friend left among us. 

We each of us delire to be favoured 
with. a place in your eſteem ; and to be 
conſidered upon the lame foot of rela- 
tionſhip, as if what was once ſo much 


Our pleaſete to hope world be, had been. 


And it ſhall be our united prayer, that 
you may recover health and ſpirits, aud 
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live to ſee many happy years: and, ſince 
this wreich can no more be pleaded for 
that, when he is gone abroad, as he i; 
now preparing to do, we may be per. 
mitted the honour of a perſonal ac. 
quaintance with a lady who' has no equal, 
Theſe are the earneſt requeſts, deareſt 
young lady, of your offettionate friend; 
and moſt faithful Fee 

M. 


SARAH SADLEIR. 

EI. Iz. LaAWRANCE. 
CHARL. MoNTAGUE., 
NIARTH. MoNTAGUE: 


You will break the hearts of the three 
firſt- named more particularly, if you 
refuſe them your acceptance. Deareſt 
young lady, puniſh not them for his 
crimes. We ſend by a particular 
hand, which will bring us, we hope, 
your accepting favour, 

Mr. Lovelace writes by the ſame hand; 
but he knows nothing of our letter, 
nor we of his: for we ſhun each other; 
and one part of the houſe holds us, 
another /zzz, the remoteſt from each 
other. | 


LETTER XXXIV. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 

SAT. AUC, 23. 
I Am ſo exceſſively diſturbed at the 
contents of Miſs Harlowe's anſwer 
to my contin Charlotte's letter of Tueſ- 
day laſt, (which was given her by the 
ſame fellow that gave me yours) that I 
have hardly patience or conſideration 

enough to weigh v hat you write. 
She had need indeed to cry out for 


mercy for herlclf from ker friends, who 


knows not how to ſhew any! Sheisa 
true daughter of the Harlowes—By my 
foul, Jack, ſhe is a true daughter of 
the Harlowes! Yet has ſhe ſo many ex- 
cellences, that 1 muſt love her; and, 
fool that I am, love her the more tor 
her de{piſing me. 

Thou runneſt on with thy curſed 
nonientical rec/ormado rote, of dying, 
dying, dying! and, having once got the 
word by the end, canſt not help foiſting 
it in at every period! The devil take 
me, it I don't think thou wouldſt give 
her poiſon with thy own. hands rather 
than ſhe ſhould recover, and rob thee of 
the merit of being a conjuror! | 

But no more ot thy curſed knell ; thy 
changes upon death's candleſtick turned 
bottom-upwards : ſhe'll live to bury 
me; 1 ſee that: for, by my foul, I can 

1 neither 


=" 
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neither eat, drink, nor ſleep; nor, wha 

is still worſe, love any woman in the 
world but her. Nor care I to look upon 
2 woman now: on the contrary, I turn 
my head from every-one I meet : except 
by chance an eye, an air, a feature, 
frikes me, reſembling hers in ſome 
elancing-by face; and then I cannot 
ſorbrar looking again; though the ſe— 


cond look recovers me, for ,there can 
F 4 


be nobody like her. | 
But, ſurely, Belford, the devil's in 
this woman! The more 1 think of her 


nonſenſe and obſtinacy, the leſs patience 


[ have with her. Is it poſſible ſhe can 
do herſelf, her family, her friends, ſo 
much juſtice any other way, as by mar- 
ryving me? Were ſhe ſure ſhe ſhould live 
but a day, ſhe ought to die a wife, If 
her Chr1ſl:an revenge will not let her with 
to do {0 tor her own ſake, ought ſhe not 
jor the fake of her family, and of her 
jex, which ſhe pretends ſometimes to 
ave ſo much concern for? And if no 
ſake is dear enough to move her Har- 
lowe-fpirit in my favour, has ſhe any 
title tothe pity that thon ſo pitifully art 
always befpcaking for her? | 

As to the difference which her letter 
has made between me and the ſtupid fa- 
m:ly here, [And I muſt tell thee we are 
all broke in pieces] I value not that of a 
button, They are fools to anathema- 
tize and curſe me, who can give them 
ten curſes for one, were they to hold it 
tor a day together, 

I have one half of the houſe to my- 
ſelf; and that the beſt; for the great en- 
joy that leaſt which coſts them moſt : 
grandeur and aſe are two things: the 
common part is theirs; the ſtate part is 
mine: and here 1 lord it, and wz lord 
u, as long as I pleaſe; while the two 
purſy ſiſters, the old gouty brother, 
and the two muſty nieces, are ſtived up 
in the other half, and dare not ſtir for 
tear of meeting me: whom (that's the 
Veh ot uit) they have forbidden coming 
mto their apartments, as 1 have them 
to nune. And fo I have them all 
priioners, while I range about as I 
peale, Pretty dogs and dogg-/ſes, to 
quarrel and bark at me, and yet, when- 


er I appear, afraid to pop. out of 


their kennels; or if out before they fee 
me, at the ſight of me run growling'in 


aan, with their flapt ears, their ſweep- 


me dewlaps, and their quivering tails 
curling inwards. 


And here, while J am. thus worthily ' 


waging war with beetles, drones, waſps, 
and hornets, and am all on fire with the 
lage ot fliglned love, thou art regaling 


11 


thyſelf with phlegm and rock- water, 
and art going on with thy reformation- 
ſcheme and thy exultations in. my mis- 
fortunes | 

The devil take thee for an inſenſible 
dongh-baked varlet! I have no more 
patience with thee than with the lady; 
for thou knoweſt nothing either of love 
or friendſhip, but art as unworthy of 
the one, as incapable of the other; elſe 
wouldeſt thou not rejoice, as thou doſt, 
under the grimace of pity, in my diſap- 
pointments. 

And thou art a pretty fellow, art 
thou not? to engage to tranſcribe for 
her tome parts of my letters v ritten to 
thee in confidence? Letters that thou 
ſhouldeſt ſooner have parted with thy 
curſed tongue, than have owned thou 
ever hadſt received ſuch: yet theſe are 
now to be communicated to ker! But I 


charge thee, and woe be to thee if it 


be too late! that thou do not oblige her 
with a line of mine. | 

If thou haſt done it, the leaſt venge- 
ance I will take, is to break through 
my honour given to thee not to viſit her, 
as thou wilt have broken through tine 
to me, in communicating letters writ- 
ten under, the ſeal of friendſhip. 5 

I am now convinced, too ſadly for m 
hopes, by her letter to my couſin Char- 
lotte, that ſhe is determined never to 
have me. . 

Unprecedented wickedneſs, ſhe calls 
mine to her. But how does /e know 


what love, in it's flaming ardour, will 


ſtimulate men to do? How does ſhe 
know the requiſite diſtinctions of the 
words the uſes in this caſe?— Lo think 
the worſt, and to be able to make compe- 
riſons in theſe very delicate ſituations, 


muſt ſhe not be leſs delicate than I had 


imagined her to be But ſhe has heard, 
that the devil is black; and having a 
mind to make one of me, brays toge- 
ther, in the mortar of her wild fancy, 
twentv chimacy-ſweepers, in order to 
make one ſootier than ordinary ri{e out 
of the dirty mals. 

But what a whirlwind does ſhe raiſe 
in my ſoul, by her proud contempts of 
me! Never, never, was mortal man's 
pride fo mortified ! How does ſhe fink 
me, cven in my own eyes |—fHer art. 
ſincerely repulſes me, ſhe ſays, for my 
MEANNESS,—Yet ſhe intends to reap 
the benefit of what ſhe calls ſo !—Curſe 
upon her aug tine, and her meanneſs, 
at the fame time !—Her haughtineſs to 
me, and her meanne(is to her own rela- 
tions; more unworthy of kindred with 
her, than I can be, or I am mean now 

et 
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Yet who but muſt admire, who but 
muſt adore her? O that curſed, curſed, 
houſe! But for the women of that !— 
Then their damn'd potion! But for 
thoſe, had her unimpaired iniellecls, and 
the majeſty of her virtue, ſaved her, as 
once it did by her humble eloquence, 
another time by her terrifying menaces 
againſt her own life, 

Yet in both theſe to find her power 
over me, and my love for her, and to 
hate, to deſpiſe, and to refuſe me !— 
She might have done this with ſome 
ſhew of juſtice, had the laſt intended 
violation been perpetrated: but to go 
away conquerefs and triumphant in 
every light! —Well may ſhe deſpiſe me 
for ſuffering her to do ſo. 

She left me /ow and mean indeed!— 
And the impreſſion holds with her. —1 
could tear my fleſh, that I gave her not 
cauſe—that 1 humbled her not znderd; 


—or that I ſtaid not in town to attend 


her motions inſtead of Lord M.'s, till I 


could have exalted myſelf, by giving to 


myſelf a wife ſuperior to all trial, to all 
temptation. EY 

I will venture one more letter to her, 
however; and if that don't do, or pro- 


cure me an anſwer, then will I endea- 


vour to ſee her, let what a! be the 
conſequence. If the get out of my way, 
1 will do ſome noble miſchief to the 
vixen girl whom ſhe moſt loves, and 
then quit the kingdom for ever. 


And now, Jack, ſince thy hand is in 
at communicating the contents of pri- 


vate letters, tell her this, if thou wilt. 
And add to it, That if sur abandon 
me, GOD will: and what then will be 
the fate of her 5 
LovELACE! 


LET TEE . 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
Fin ANSWER TO HIS OF AUG, 4. See 
No. xxx. ] 


| MONDAY, AUG. 7- 
ND fo you have actually delivered 
to the fair implacable extracts of 


letters written in the confidence of 


friendſhip! Take care—Take- care, 
Belford—I do indeed love you better 
than I love any man in the world: but 
this is a very delicate point. "The mat- 
ter is grown very ſerious to me, My 
heart is bent upon having her. And 
have her 1 will, though I marry her in 
the agonies of death. 

She is very earneſt, you ſay, that 1 
will not ofter to moleſt her. Thet, let 


| 
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me tell her, will abſolutely depend up- 
on herſelf, and the anſwer ſhe returns 
whether by pen and ink, or the con. 
temptuous one of filence, which ſhe 
beſtowed upon my laſt four to her: ang 
I will write it in ſuch humble, and in 
ſuch reaſonable terms, that, if the be 
not a true Harlowe, ſhe hall forgive me. 
But as to the executor/hip which ſhe is 
for conferring upon thee—Thou ſhale 
not be her executor ; let me periſh it thou 
ſhalt.—Nor ſhall ſhe die. Nobody ſhall 
be any thing, nobody ſhall dare to be 
any-thing, to her, but 1.— Thy happi. 
neſs is already too great, to be admitted 
daily to her preſence; to look upon 
her, to talk to her, to hear her talk, 
while 1 am forbid to come within view 
of her window What a reprobation is 
this, of the man who was once more 
dear to her than all. the men in the 
world !—-And new to be able te look 
down npon me, while her exalted head 
is hid from me among the ſtars, ſome. 
times with ſcorn, at other times wit 
pity, I cannot bear it. | 

This I tell thee, that if IT have not 
ſucceſs in my effort by letter, I will 
overcome the creeping folly that has 
found it's way to my heart, or I will 
tear it out in her preſence, and throw 
it at hers, that ſhe may ſee how much 
more tender than her own that organ 


| is, which ſhe, and you, and every-one 


wes have taken the liherty to call cal- 
ous. | 

Give notice to the people who live 
back and edge, and on either hand, of 
the curſed mother, to remove their beſt 
effects if I am rejected: for the firſt 
vengeance I ſhall take, will be to ſet 
fire to that den of ſerpents. Nor will 
there be any fear of taking them when 
they are in any act that has the reliſh of 
ſalvation tn it, as Shakeſpeare ſqys—50 
that my revenge, if they periſh in the 
flames I ſhall light up, will be complete 
as to them. 


LETTER XXXVI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLAKRISS4 
HARLOWE., 
MONDAY, AUG. 7- 
ITTLE as I have reaſon to expect 
either your patient ear, or forgiv- 
ing heart, yet cannot I forbear to write 
to you once more, (as a more pardon- 
able intruſion, perhaps, than a vit 
would be) to beg of you to put it n 
my power to atone, as far as it is pol- 
ſible to atone, for the injuries I have 
done you. | 
Your angelick purity, and my gen 
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o your exalted merit and of my dcteſta- 
ple baſeneſs: but your forgiveneſs wii 
ur me under an eternal obligation to 
ou, Forgive me then, my deareft life, 
my earthly good, the vitble anchor of 
my turure hope! As you (who believe 
zou have ſomething io be forgiven for) 
hope for pardon yourſelt, forgive me, 
and conſent ro meet me, upon your own 
conditions, and in whole company you 
leaſe, at the holy altar, and to give 
yourſelf a title to the moſt repentant 
and affectionate heart that ever beat in 
a human boſom. 
But perhaps a time of probation may 
be cequired, It may be impoſſible fo 
joe, as well from zndiſpofitron as doubt, 
o toon $0 receive me to abſolute favour 
my heart wiſhes to. be received. In 
this caſe, I will ſubmit to your plea- 


ſure; and there ſhall be no penance ' 
which you can impoſe, that I will not- 


cheerfully undergo, if you will be 
pleaſed to give me hope, that, after an. 
exp.ation, ſuppoſe of months, wherein 
the regularity of my future life and 
achons ſhall convince you of my refor- 
mation, you will at laſt be mine. 

Let me beg the favour, then, of a 
fv lines, encouraging me in this con- 
Cen hope, if it muſt not be a ſtill 
werer hope, and a more generous en- 
couragement, 

It you refuſe me this, you will make 
me deſperate. But even then ] muſt, 
2 all events, throw myſelf at your feet, 
that | may not charge myſelf with the 
omiſtion of any earneſt, any humble 
effort, to move you in my favour : for 
n vou, Madam, in YOUR forgrveneſs, 
are centered my hopes as to both worlds : 


lince to be reprobated finally by you, | 


vil leave me without, expectation of 
mercy from arne !—For I am now 
wakened enough to think, that to be 
lorgven by injured innocence is nece/- 
Jay to the Divine pardon; the Al- 
mzlty putting into the power of ſuch 
(415 reafonable to believe) the wretch 
„ho cauſelefsly and capitally oftends 
hem. And who can be entitled to this 
power, if YOU are nt ? f 
Your cauſe, Madam, in a word, 
0K upon to be the cauſe of virtue, and, 
« IuCh, the cauſe of God. And may 1 
not expect, that he will aſſert it in the 
proton of a man, who has acted by a 
p*110n of the moſt ſpotleſs purity, as I 
_— done, if you, by rejecting me, 
Polibility ot forgiven.-(s ? 

do moſt ſolemnly afſure yon, that 

9. 59, 


ned conſcience, are ſtand = records | 


e that I have offended beyond the 


no temporal or worldly views induce me 
to this earneſt addreſs. 1 deferve not 
foro:veneſs from you. Nor do my Lord 
M. and his ſiiters from me. I deſpiſe 
them trom my heart, for preſuming to 
imagine, that 1 will be controvled by 
the profpect of any benefits in their 
power to confer. There 1s not a per- 
fon breathing, but yourſelt, who ſhall 
preſcribe to me. Your whole conduct, 
Madam, has been fo nobly principled, 
and your reſeutments are fo admirably 
juſt, that you appear to me even in a 
divine licht; and in an infinitely more 
amiable one at the ſame time, than vou 
could have appeared in, had you not 
ſuffered the barbarous wrongs, that now 
fill my mind with anguiſh and horror at 
my own recollected villainy to the moſt 
excellent of women. 

I repeat, that all I beg for the pre- 
ſent, is a few lines, to guide my doubt- 
ful ſteps; and (if poſſible for you ſo far 
to condeſcend) to encourage me to 
hope, that, if I can juſtify my pretent 
vows by my future condutt, I may be 
permitted the honour to ſtyle myſelf 
eternally yours, | | 
: R. LoveLace. 


LETTER XXxVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO LORD 
M. AND TO THi LADIES OF HIS 


[in REPLY TO, MISS MONTAGUE'S OF 
AUG, 7. See NO. xXXxXXxIII. J 


TUESDAY, AUG. 8. 
XCUSE me, my good lord, and 
my ever-honoured ladies, from 
accepting of your noble quarterly Hun- 
ty; and allow me to return, with all 
grateful acknowledginent, and true 
humility, the incloſed earneſt of your 
goodneſs to me. Indeed I have no need 
of the one, and cannot poſlibly want 
the other: but, nevertheleſs, have ſuch 
a ſenſe of your generous favour, chat, 
to my laſt hour, 1 ſhall have pleaſure 
in contemplating upon it, and be proud 
of the place J hold in the eſteem of ſuch 
veneruble perſons, to u hon] 0:ce had 
the ambition to hope tobe related 
But give me leave to exprefs my con- 
cer that you have baniſhed your kinſ- 
man from your preſence and favuur: 
ſince now, perhaps, he will be under 
leſs ceſtrajnt than ever; and unce I, in 
particular, who nnd hoped, by your 
influences to remain unmoleſted tor the 
rewainder of my Cys, may be again 
ſubjected to his pert tions. 
He has not, my gold lord, and my 
5 U ; - EAT 
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dear ladies, offended againſt you, as he | 
has againſt me; and yet you could all 
very generoufly intercede for him with 
mee and ſhall I be tery improper, if 1 
deſire, for my own peace ſake; for the 
ſake of other poor creatures, who may 
be (till injured by him, if he be made 
quite deſperate; and for the fake of all 
your worthy family, that you will ex- 
tend to m that forgiveneſs which you 


| hoped for from me? And this the ra- 


ther, as I preſume to think, that Jus 
during impetuous ſpirit will not be ſub- 
duced by violent methods; ſince I have 
no doubt, that the gratifying of a pre- 
ſent paſſion will be always more preva- 
lent with him, than any future prof- 
pects, however unwarrantable the on 
or beneficial the other. ; 
Your reſentments on my account are 


extremely generons, as your goodneſs 


to me is truly noble: but I am not 


without hope, that he will be properly 
affected by the evils he has made me 


ſufter ; and that, when I am laid low 
and forgotten, your whole honourable 
family will be enabled to rejoice in his 
re formation; and ſee many of thoſe hap- 
py years together, which, my good lord, 
and my dear ladies, you fo kindly with 
io your ever-grateful and obiiged 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXXYIIT. 


TO ROBIRT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY) ACC. 10. 

OU have been intormed by Tour- 
ville, how much Belton's illneſs 

and affairs have engaged me, as well as 
Mowbray and him, ſince my former. 1 


called at Smith's on Monday, in my 


way to Epſom. | 

The lady was gone to chapel: but 1 
ha4 the ſatisfaction to hear the was not 
worſe; and left my compliments, and 
an intimation that | thould be out of 
town tor-three or four days. 

refer myſelf to Tourville, who will 
tet you know the difficulty we had to 
drive out this meek miſtreſs, and frugal 
manager, with her cubs, and to ge 
the poor fellow's fitter polletlion for him 
of his own houſe; he ſkulking mean- 
while at an inn at Croydon, too difpirit- 
ed to appear in his own cauſe. 

But 1 muſt obſerve, that we were 


probably but juſt in time to ſave the 
J 


ſhattered remains of his fortune from 
this rapacious woman and her accom- 
pes: tor as he cannot live long, and 


the thinks ſo, we tound the bad cer- 


#1 


| plain, that i have done well with regar 


=== 
tainly taken meaſures to ſet up a mr. 
riage, and keep poſſeſſion of all for her. 
ſelt and her ſons. 

Tourville will tell you how I wi 
forced to chaſtiſe the quondam hoſtler 
in her ſight, before I ceuld drive hin 


out of the houſe. He had the infolence 
to lay hands on me: and I made hin | 
take but one ſtep from the top to the 


bottom of a- pair of ſtairs. I thought 
his neck and all his bores had been 
broken. And then, lie being carried 
out neck-and-heels, Thomaline thougt 
fit to walk ont atter him. 

Charming conſequences of keeping; 
the {tate we have been ſo fond of extal. 
ling !—Whatever it may be thought af 
in ſtrong health, cine and declining ji; 
Tits in the Keeper, will bring him to {ce 
the difference, 


She ſhould foon have him, ſhe told! 


a confident, in the ſpace of ſix feet hy 
five; meaning his bed: and then ſhe 
would let nobody come near him hut 
whom ſhe pleaſed. The hoſtler-felloy, 
I ſuppoſe, would then have been his 
phyſician ; his will ready made for him; 
and widows weeds probably ready pro 
vided; who knows, but ſhe to appearin 
them in his own ſight? As once I kney 
an inſtance in a wicked wife ; inſulting 
a huſband ſhe hated, when ſhe thought 
him paſt recovery: though it gave the 
man ſuch ſpirits, and ſuch a turn, that 
he got over it, and lived to fee ker in 
her coffin, drefled out in the very weeds 
the had inſulted him in. 

So much, for the preſent, for Belton, 
and his Thomaſine, 


I BrG1N to pity thee heartily, now! 
ſee thee in earneſt, in the fruitleſs love 
thou exprellcit to this angel of a woman 
and the rather, as, ſay what thou wilt, 
it is impoſlible ſhe ſhould get over het 
illneſs, and her friends 1mplacablevelz 
of which ſhe has had freſh inſtances. 

I hope thou art not indeed diſpleaſed 
with the extracts I have made from thy 
letters for her. The letting her knen 
the juſtice thou haſt done to her virtue 
in them, is ſo much in favour ot if 
ingenuouſnels, (a quality, let me 1% 
prat, that gives thee a ſuperiority ore! 
common libertines) that I think in u 
heart I was right; though to any oi! 
woman, and to one who had not know! 
the worſt of thee that ſhe could kus, 
it might have been wrong. © 

If the end will juſtify the means, 1 


to ye both; ſince 1 have made her eater, 
and zee appear in a better light of 
” n'n 
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M han otherwiſe thou wouldſt have done. 
wh gut if, nevertheleſs, thou art diſſa- 
* tßed with my having obliged her in a 
point, which I acknowledge to be deli- 
net us canvas this matter at our firſt 
ler meeting: and then I will ſhew three 
m kat the extracts were, and what con- 
ice ons | gave them in thy favour. 
* gut ſurely thou doſt not pretend to 
the ar what I ſhall, or ſhall not do, as to 
Git de executorſhip. - ; 
ny | am my own man, I hope. I think 
ed hon moujdſt be glad to have the juſti- 
gl cron of her memory left to one, who, 
| + the ſame time, thou mayſt be aſſured, 
„in treat thee, and thy actions, with 
* al! the lenity the caſe will admit. 
Fl cannot help expreſſing my ſurprize 
- u one inſtance of thy ſelf-partiality; 


had need, indeed, to cry out for mercy 


old erſelf from her friends, who knows 

* got how to ſhew any.“ 

1 Surely thou canſt not think the caſes 
ll | 


alike—For ſhe, as I underſtand, delires 
I bit a laſt bleſſing, and a laſt forgive- 
ness, for a fault in a manner involuntary, 
{a fault at all; and does not fo much 
4 hope to be recezved ; thou, to be for- 


low, 
his 
Im; 


pro. 


uuf een premeditated wrongs; (which, ne— 
ws rerthicleſs, ſhe forgives, on condition 
un e be vo more moleſted by thee) and 
ught hopeſt to be received into favour, and to 
75 make the fineſt jewel in the world thy 
bay” dblolute property in conſequence of that 
7 OY renels. 
feed | will now briefly proceed to relate 
Flat has paſſed fince my laſt, as to the 
Mon, cencn lady, By the account I thall 
five thee, thou wilt ſee, that ſhe has 
1 roubſes enough upon her, all ſpringing 
„ ally from thyſelf, without needing 
ore to them by new vexations. 
Ph Aid a5 long as thou canſt exert thyſelf 
ju v very cavalierly at M. Hall, where 
* "rery-one is thy priſoner, 1 fee not but 
ne drvery of thy ſpirit may be as well 
uy Fratified in domineering there over halt 
= the egen perſons ot rank and diſtinc— 
3 _ a> i could be over an helpleſs or- 
r_ , as | may call this lady, ſince ſhe 
ow (IE lingle friend to ſtand by her, 
p 5 ' | dy not; and who will-think herſelf 
1 PLL it ſhe can refuge herſelf from 
20 de, und from all the world, in the 
1 0. al 1 ot death. 
4 196 2 was dated on Saturday. 
non, te Sunday, in compliance with the 
. advice, ſhe took a little airing, 
ö -ovick, and Mr, Smith and his 
1 1 with her. After being at 
er „ee Mapel at divine ſervice, ſhe 


1 © M '4 them with a little repaſt ; and in 
"os ©1900 yas at Iflington church, 


1nd that is, where thou ſayeſt, She 


lion; 


| morning. 
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in her way home; returning tolerably 
cheerful. | 

She had received ſeveral letters in my 
abſence, as Mrs. Lovick acquainted 
me, beſides vours. Yours, it ſeems, 
much diſtreſſed her; but ſhe ordered the 
meſſenger, who preſſed for an anſwer, 
to be told, that it did nut require an 


immediate one. | 


On Wedneſday ſhe received a letter 
from ker uncle Harlowe, in anſwer to 
one ſhe had written to her mother on 
Saturday on her knees. It muſt be a 
very cruel one, Mrs. Lovick fays, by 
the effects it had upon her: for, when 
ſhe received it, ſhe was intending to take 
an afternoon airing in a coach; but was 
thrown into ſo violent a fit of hyſtericks 
npon it, that the was forced to lie down; 
ahd (being not recovered by it) togo to 


bed about eight o'clock. 


On Thuriday morning ſhe was up 
very early; and had recourſe to the 


| Scriptures tocalm her mind, as ſhe told 


Mrs. Lovick : and weak as ſhe was, 
would go in a chair to Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, about cleven. She was brought 
home a little better; and then ſat down 
to write to her uncle. But was obliged 
to leave off ſeveral times—To ſtruggle, 
as ſhe told Mrs. Lovick, for an humble 
temper,—* My heart,” ſaid ſhe to the 
good woman, * 1s a proud heart, and 
not yet, I find, enough mortified to 
© my condition; but, do what I can, 
« will be for preſcribing reſenting things 
© to my pen.“ 

I arrived in town from Belton's this 
Thurſday evening; and went directly 
to Smith's. She was too ill to receive 
my viſit. But on ſenduſg up my com- 
pliments, ſhe ſent me down word, that 
the ſhould be glad to fee me in the 


Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the 
copy of a Meditation coliected by the 
lady from the Scriptures. She has en- 
titled it, © Poor Mortals the Cauſe of their 
© own Miſery ;" fo entitled, 1 preſume, 
with intention to take off the edge of 
her repmings at hardſhips ſo difpropor- 
tioned to her fault, were her fault even 
as great as ſhe is inciined to think it. 
We may ſee by this, the method ſhe 
takes to fortity her mind, and to which 
ſhe owes, in a great meaſure, the mag- 
nanimity with which ſhe bears her un- 
deſerved perſecutions. 


«MEDITATION, 


* POOR MORTALS THE CAUSE OF THEIR 
* OWN MISERY, 
c 04 Y not thou, It is through the Lord that 
fell away; for thou oughte/} not to 
do 5 thing that ke hatcth. | 
5 i 


- 


6 Say 


2 ss 
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« Say not thou, He hath cauſed me to err; 
* for ke hath no need of the finful man. 

He himſelf made man from the beginning, 
and left him in the hand of lis 0wn coun- 
4 fot: | 

7 If don unit, to keep the commandments, 
© and to perform acceptable faithfulneſs. 

« He hath ſet fire and water before thee : 
« ftretch forth thine hand to whether thou 
* wilt. - 

* He hath commanded no man to do wick- 
© edly ; neither hath he given any man licence 
" to fin. | 7 

And now, Lord, what is my hope f 
* Truly my hope is only in ther. 


Deliver me from all my offences: and 


© make me not @ rebuke unto the fooliſh. 

ien thou with rebuke doth chaſten man 
« for ſin, thou makeſt his beauty to conſume 
* away, (tie as it were à moth freiting a 
* garment every man therefore is vanity. 

* Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon 
* me {07 I am deſolate and afflifted. 

* The troubles of my heart are enlarged. 


O bring thou me but of my diftrifſes ! 


Ms. SMITH gave me the following 
articulars of a converſation that paſſed 
33 herſelf and a young clergyman, 
on Tueſday afternoon, who, as it ap- 
pears, was employed to make enquir:es 
about the lady by her friends. N 
He came into the ſhop in a riding-ha— 
bit, and aſked for ſome Spaniſh fnuff; 
and finding only Mrs. Smith there, he 
deſired fo have a little talk with her in 
the back- hop. 

He beat about the buſh in ſeveral dit. 
tant queſtions, and at laſt began'to talk 
more directlv about Miſs Harlowe. 

He jaid, he knew her before her fa, 
[ That was his impudent word ;Þ and 
gave the ſubſtance of the following ac- 
count of her, as 1 collected it from Mrs. 
Smith. N 

She was then, he ſaid, the admiration 
and delight ot every-body : he lament- 
ed, with great folemnity her back/liding:; 
another of his phraſes. Mrs. Smith 
aid, he was a fine ſcholar: for he {poke 
| ſeveral things % underſtood not; and ei- 
ther in Latin or Greek, the could not 
tell which; but was ſo good as to give 
her the Enyliſh of them without aſking. 
A fine thing, ſhe ſaid, tor a ſcholar to 
be ſo condeſcending ! 

He ſaid, Her going off with ſo'vile a 
rake had given great ſcandal and offence 
to all the neighbouring ladies, as well 
as to her friends. 


He told Mrs. Smith how much ſhe 


uſed to be followed by every-one's eye, 


whenever ſhe wentabroad, or to Church ; | 


1 


— 


—— 


and praiſed and bleſſe4 by every tongue, 


as ſhe paſled ; eſpecially by the poor; 


that the gave the faſhion to the faſhion. 
able, without ſeeming herſelf to intend 
it, or to know the did: that, however, 
it was Fleaſait to fee ladies imitate her 
in dreſs and behaviour, who, being un. 
able to come up to her in grace aud eaſe, 
expoſed but their own affectation and 
aukwardnels, at the time that they 
thought themſelves ſecure of a general 
approbation becauſe they wore the ſame 
things, and put them on iu the ſame 
manner that /e did, who had every. 
body's admiration ; little conſidering, 
tharwere er perſon like theirs, or if the 
had had guar detects, ſhe would have 
brought up a very different faſhion; for 
that nature was her guide in every-thing, 
and cafe her ſtudy; which, joined witha 
mingled dignity and condeſcenlion in 
her air and manner, whether the re. 
ceived or paid a compliment, diſtin. 
gwthed her above all her ſex. 

He ſpoke not, he ſaid, his own ſenti- 
ments only on this occaſion, but thoſe 
ot every-body : for that the- praiſes of 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe were ſuch a fa- 


vourite topick, that a perſon who could 


not ſpeak well upon any other ſubject, 
was ſure to ſpeak well upon that; be. 
cauſe he could lay nothing but what he 
had heardrepeated and applauded twenty 
times over, 

Hence it was, perhaps, that this no- 
vice accounted tor the beſt things he (aid 
himiclt; though I muſt own that the 
perſonal knowledge of the lady which | 
am tavoured with, made 1t eaſy tome to | 
lick into ſhape what the good woman re- } 
ported to me, as the character given her 
by the young Levite : tor who, even 
now, in her decline of health, ſees not 
that all theſe attributes belong to her? 

I {uppoſe he has not been long come 
from college, and now thinks he has 
nothing to do but to blaze away for 4 
ſcholar among the 7gnorant; as ſuch 
young fellows are apt to think thoſe who 
cannot cap verſes with them, and tel 
us how an ancient author expreſſed him- 
ſelf in Latin on a ſubject, upon which, 
however, they may know how, as Wel 
as that author, to exprels themſelves io 
Engliſh. 1 

Mrs. Smith was ſo taken with him, 
that ſhe would fain have introduced 
him to the-lady, not queſtioning but it 
would be very acceptable to her to fee } 
one who knew her and her friends (0 | 
well: but this he declined for fevers 
reaſons, as he called them; which he 


a R F his 
gave. One was, that perſons NN | 
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oth ſhould be very cautious of the 


company they were in, eſpecially „here 


x v.45 Concerned, and where a woman 
had ſurred her reputation TI with I had 
been there when he gave himſelf theſe 
airs. Another, that he was deſired to 
inform himſelt of her preſent way of 
life, and who her viſitors were; for, as 
to the praiſes Mrs. Smith gave the lady, 
he hinted, that ſhe ſeemed to be a good - 
natured woman, and might (though for 
the ladies fake he hoped not) be too 
partial and ſhort-lighted to be truſted to, 
abſolutely, in a concern of ſo high a na- 
tire as he intimated the taſk was which 
he had undertaken ; nodding ont words 
of doubttul import; and aſſuming airs 
of great ſignificance, (as I could gather) 
throughout the whole converſation. 
And when Mrs. Smith told him, that the 
Jady was in a very bad ſtate of health, 
ie gave a Careleſs ſhrug—* She maybe 
very ill, fays he; © her diſappoint- 
«ments muſt have touched her to the 
«quick : but ſhe is not bad enough, I 
dare ſay, yet, to atone for her very 
great lapſe, and to expect to be for- 
„wen by thoſe whom ſhe has fo much 
© dilgraced,”? 45 

A ſtarched, conceited coxcomb! 
What would I give he had fallen in my 
way! 

He departed, highly fatisfied with 
himtelt, no doubt, and aſſured of Mrs. 
Smith's great opinion of his ſagacity and 
learning: but bid her not ſay any-thing 


to the lady about him, or his enquiries. ' 


And I, for very different reaſons, en- 


joined the ſame thing. 


am glad, however, for her peace of 
mind's fake, that thev begin to think it 


. behoves them to enquire about her. 


TETCTTFR XXNIY: 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE, ESQ. 


| FRIDAY, Aud. 11. 
| 1 R. B. {ford acquaints his friend with the 
* © "generoſity of Lord M. and the ladies of 
his family ; aud with the lady's grateful 
fentiments upon theeccaſum. + 

He ſays, that in hopes to avoid the pain 9 
Jering him, [Mr. Lovelace] ſhe intends 
t anſwer his letter of the 7th, though much 
againſt her inclination. 


* She took great notice,” ſays Mr. Bel- 


ford, * of that paſſage in yours, which. 


: makes neceſſary to the Divine pardon, 
the torgivenel(s of a perſon cauſeleſsly 
injured. 
Her grandfather, I find, has en- 


"avied her, at eighiteen years of age, to 


* make her will, and to deviſe great 
© part of his eſtate to whom ſhe pleaſes 
in the family, and the reſt out of it, 
* (if the die ſingle) at her own diſcre- 
tion; and this to create reſpect to her; 
© as he apprehended that ſhe would be 
© envied; and ſhe now reſolves to ſet 
© about making her will out of hand.“ 


Mr. Belford inſiſts upon the promiſe he had 
made him, not to moleſt the lady and 
gives him the contents of her anſwer ta 
Lord M. and the ladies of his family, de- 

dclining the ir generous offers, See Letter 
XXXVII. : 


ETER XL 


MISS CLARISSA HARLO WE, TO RO- 
BERT LOVELACE, ESQ. | 
: FRIDAY, AUG. 11 
T is a cruel alternative, to be either 
forced to fee you, ur to write to you. 
But a will of my own has been long 
denied me ; and to avoid a greater evil, 
nay, now 1 may fay, the greateſt, I 
write. | 

Were I capable of diſguiſiug or con- 
cealing my real ſentiments, I might 
fate'y, I dare fay, give you the remote 
hope you requeſt, and yet keep all my 
reſolutions. Bur I muſt tell you, Sir, 
(it becomes my character to tell you) 
that, were Ito live more years than per- 
haps I may weeks, and there were not 
another man in the world, I could not, 
| would not, be yours. 

There is no merit in performing a 
duty. 

Religion enjoins me, not only to for- 
give myuries, but to return good for 
evil. It is all my conſolation, and 1 
bleſs God for giving me that, that I am 
now in fucha ſtate of mind with regard 
to you, that 1 can cheertully obey its 
dictates. Ana accordingly 1 tell you, 
that, wherever you go, I wiſh you hap- 
py. And in this I mean to include 
every good wiſh. | 

And now having, with great reluc- 
tance | own, complied with one of your 
compulſatory alternatives, I expett the 
fruits of it. CL HARLOWE. 


LETTER ALI. 


MR. JOHN HAKRLOWE, ro MISS CLA-: 
RISSA HARLOWE, 


[iN ANSWER TO HERS TO HER MOTHER. 
See NO. XX XII. 


MONDAY, AUG. 7. 
POOR UNGRATEFUL NAUGHTY 
KINSWOMAN; 
OUR mother neither caring, nor 
being permitted, to write, | am 
deſired 


— " . 
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to a man of ſobriety and morals. 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


deſired to ſet pen to paper, though 1 


reſolved againſt it. | | 
And ſo I am to tell you, that your 


letters, joined to the occaſion of them, 


almoſt break the hearts of us all. 

Were we ſure you had ſeen your folly, 
and were truly penitent, and, at the ſame 
tie, that you were ſo very ill as you. 
pretend, I know not what might be done 
for you. But we are all acquainted with 


carry a point, 
Unhappy girl! how miſerable have 
1 made ns all! We, who uſed to viſit 


with ſo much pleaſure, now cannot en- 
dure to look upon one another. 


If you had not known, upon an hun- 


dred occaſions, how dear you once was 


to us, you might judge of it now, were 
you to know how minch your folly has 
unhinged us all, : 

Naughty, naughty girl! You ſee the 
fruits of preferring a rake and libertine 
A- 
gainſt full warning, againſt better Know- 


ledge. And ſuch a modeſt creature, too, 
as you were! How could you think of | 
ſuch an unworthy preference! 


- Your mother can't aſk, and your ſiſter 
knows not in modeſty hor to aſk ; and 
ſo I aſk yon, If you have any reaſon to 
think yourſelf with child by this villain? 
—You muſt anſwer this, and anſwer it 
truly, betore any-thing can be reſolved 
upon about you. 

You may well be touched with a deep 

remorfe for your miſdeeds. Could I 


ever have thought that my doating- 
inning as every-one called you, would 
1 


ave done thus? To be ſure I loved you 
too well. But that is over now. Yet, 
though I will not pretend to anſwer for 
any-body but myſelf, for my own part 
I ſay, God forgive you! And this is all 

from your afflifted uncle, | 
JohN HakLowe. 


THE FOLLOWING MEDITATION WAS 
STITCHED TO THE BOTTOM OF THIS 
LETTER, WITH BLACK SILK, 


<MEDITATION. 


4 0 That thou wn hide me in the grave! 
* That thou wouldſt keep me ſecret, till 


© thy wrath be poſt ! 


My. face is foul with weeping; and on 
© my Pe td ts the ſhadow of death. 

* My Friends ſcorn me; but mine eye pour- 
t eth out tears unto God. 

A dreadful ſound is in my ears; in pro- 
T perity the deſtroyer came upon me! | 
* { have finned! What ſhall I dountothee, 
© O tlou Preſercer of men! IWhy haſt thou 


| 


ECD 
* ſet me as a mark againſt thee; fo that Ian 


© a burden to mſec 
* When I ſay, My bed ſhall comfort me; 


my couch ſſrall eaſe my complaint; 


* Then thou ſcareſt me with dreams, and 
te rriſieſt me through viſions; 
So that my ſoul chuſeth firangling, and 


| © death rather than life. 


I loath it! I would not live alway !—[ 


nme alone; for my days are vanity ! 
your moving ways, when you want to 


© He hath made me a bye-word of the Peo- 
* ple ; and aforetime I was as a tabret. 

« My days are paſt, my purpoſes are broken 
© off, even the thoughts of my heart. 
. * When I looked for good, then evil came 
© unto me; and when I waited for light, then 

© came darkneſs. 
And where now is my hope F— 

© Yet allthe days of my appointed time will 
I watt, till my change come.“ 


LS 46K XII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOW?,'TO jOHN 
HARLOWE, ESQ, 


: THURSDAY AUG. 10. 
HONOURED SIR, 
bo was an act of charity I begged: 
only for a laſt bleſſing, that I might 
die in peace. I aſk not to be received 
again, as my ſevere ſiſter [O] that 1 had 
not written to her!] is pleaſed to ſay, is 
my view. Let that grace be denied me 
when 1 do. | 

I could not look forward to my la 
ſcene with comfort, without ſeeking, at 
leaſt, to obtain the bleſſing I petitioned 
for; and that with a contrition ſo deep, 
that I deſerved not, were it known, to 
be turned over from the tender nature 
of a mother, to the upbraiding pen of 
an uncle! and to be wounded by a cruel 
queſtion, put by him in a ſhocking man- 
ner; and which a little, a very little 
time, will better anſwer than I can : for 
am not either a hardened or ſhameleſs 
creature; if I were, I ſhould not have 
been ſo ſolicitous to obtain the favour ! 
ſued ſor. | 

And permit me to ſay, that T aſked it, 
as well for my father and mother's ſake, 
as for my own; for I am ſure, they at 
leaſt will be uneaſy, atter I am gone, 
that they refuſed it to me. 

I ſhould ſtill be glad to have theirs 
and yours, Sir, and all your bleſlings, 
and your prayers: but denied in ſuch a 
manner, I will not preſume again to 
alk it: relying. entirely on the Al- 


mighty's; which is never denied, when 
ſupplicated for with ſuch true penitence 
as I hope mine is. h 
Cod preſerve my dear uncle, and — 
m 


I #& 


you; and hope and long for news of 
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my honoured friends! prays your un- 
totfy Cr. HAARLOWE. 


LETTER XIII. 


11158 HOWP, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


X AR MOUTH, 1SLE OF WIGHT, 
MINDAY, AUG. 7. 


uy DEARFST CRFATURE, 

Can write but juſt now a few lines, I 

cannot tell how to bear the found of 
that Mr. Belford for your executor, 
cogent as your reaſons for that meaſure 
are: and yet I am firmly of opinion, that 
none of your relations ſhould be named 
for the truſt. But I dwell the leſs upon. 
this ſubje<t, as I hope (and cannot bear 
to apprehend the contrary) that you will 
fill ive many, many years. 

Mr. Hickman, indeed, ſpeaks very 
handſomely of Mr. Belford. But he, 
poor man] has not much penetration. — 
If he had, he would hardly think ſo 
well of me as he does. 

I have a particular opportunity of 
ſending this by a friend of my aunt 
Harman's; who is ready to ſet out for 
London, (and this occafions my hurry) 
and is to return out of hand. I expect, 
theretore, by him a large packet from 


vour amended health: which Heaven 
grant to the prayers of your ever- affecłi- 
mate AxNA HoWE. 


LETTER XIIV. 


uss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, | 


FRIDAY AVC. 11- 
1 ſend you a large packet, as you 
delire and expect; ſince I can do it 

by ſo ſafe a conveyance : but not all 
that is come to my haud—Por 1 mult 
own that my friends are very ſevere ;— 
o ſevere for any-body who loves them 
nt, to ſee their letters. You, mydear, 


* 
faid, long ago; but my relations in- 
deed I cannot call them my relations, 1 
think !— But I am ill; and therefore 
perhaps more peeviſh than I ſhould be. 


It is difficult to go out of ourſelves to 


give a judgment againſt ourſelves; and 
yet, oftentimes, to paſs a jaſt judgment, 
we ought. 

I thought I ſhould alarm you in the 
choice of my executor. But the ſad ne- 
ceſſity I am reduced to muſt excuſe me. 

i ſhall not repeat any-thing 1 have 
ſaid before on that ſubject : but if your 
objections will not be anſwered io your 
ſatisfaction by the papers and letters 1 
ſhall incloſe, marked x, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I 
maſt think myſelf in another inſtance 
unhappy; ſince I am engaged too far (and 
with my own judgment too) to recede. 

As Mr. Belford has tranſcribed for 
me, in confidence, from his friend's let» 
ters, the paſſages which accompany this, 
I muſt inſiſt, that you ſufter no ſoul but 
yourſelf to peruſe them; and that you 
return them by the very firſt opportu- 
nity; that fo no uſe may be made of 
them that may do hurt either to the ori- 
ginal writer, or to the communicator. 
You'll obſerve lam bound by promiſe 
to this care. If through my means any 
miſchief ſhould arife, between this hu- 
mane aud that human \ibertine, I ſhould 
think myſelf utterly inexcuſeable. 

I ſubjoin a liſt of the papers or letters 
I ſhall incloſe. You muſt return them 
all when peruſed“. 

I am. very much tired and fatigued 
with—I don't know what—with writ- 
ing, I think—But moſt with myſelf, and 
with a ſituation I cannot help aſpiring to 
get ont of, and above! 

O my dear! the world we live in is a. 
fad, a very ſad vorld !—While under 
our parents protecting wings, we know 
nothing at all of it. Book-learned and 
a ſcribbler, and looking at people as 1 
ſaw them as viſitors or viſiting, I thought 
L knew a great deal of it. Pitiable igno- 


would not call them ny friends, you. 


* 1, A letter from Miſs Montague, dated 
2, A copy of my anſwer « «- <- - +» 


3. Mr, Belford's. letter to me, which will ſhew you what my requeſt was 
to him. and his compliance with-it ; and the defied extracts from his 


BE Es oa ie nd 


4. A copy of my anſwer, with thanks; and requeſting him to undertake 


d A ˙ͤg, a a. 


8 


N 7. Mr. Lovelace's to me — - — - — 


Oo 


* 9. Copy of my anſwer to Mr, Lovelace 


1 + 1 
or eure I can have tor writing my on Rory, 


Mr. Belford's acceptance of the truſt i: 


- Miſs Montague's letter, with a generous offer from Lord M. and the 
ladies of that family 


rance !—Alasl 1 knew nothing at all! 


- - — = - — = — = Aug. 1. 


Aug. 3. 


Aug. g. 4 


Aug. 4. 


| 15 Aug. 4 
r J 7 


” » - - -[aòöß½8 


Copy of mine to Miſs Montague, in anſwer to hers of the day before - Aug. 8. 


* - — -' * — - - 


Aug. 11. 


_ Toy will ſee by theſe ſeveral letters, written and received in ſo little a ſpace of time, {to fa; 
eng of what I have received and written which 1 ca 


zret ſhow you) he little opportunity 


With 


1 
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£ 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


—— — 


With zealous wiſhes for happineſs, 
and the happineſs of every - one dear to 


- you, I am, and will ever be, your grate- 


Fully affetionate CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XLY! 


MR. ANTONY HARLCWFP, TO MISS 
CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


[In RETIY TO HER TO HER UNCLE 


HARLOWE, OF THURSDAYy AUG. 10. | 


AUG. 12. 
UNHAPPY GIRL ! 
As vour uncle Harlowe chuſes not to 
anſwer your pert letter to him; 
and as mine written to you before, was 
written as if it were in the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, as you have found to your ſor— 
row ; and as you are now making your- 
fel? worſe than you are in your health, 
and better than you are in your peni- 
tence, as we are very well aſſured, in order 
to move compaſlion ; which you do not 
deſ-rve, having had ſo much warning: 
for all theſe reaſons, I take up my pen 
once more; though 1 had told your 6ro- 
tier, at his going to Edinburgh, that I 
would not write to you, even were vou 
to write to me, without letting him 
know. So indeed had we all; for he 
prognoſticated what would happen, as 
to your applying to us, when you knew 
not how to help it. 
Brother John has hurt your niceneſs, 
it ſeems, by aſking vou a plain queſtion, 
which your mother's heart is too full of 


grief to let her aſk; and modeſty wil' 


not let your ſiſter aſk, though bur the 
conſequence of your attions—And yet it 
mt be anſwered, before you'll obtain 
irom your tather and mother, and us, 
the notice you hope for, I can tell you 
that. 

You lived ſeveral guilty weeks with 
one of the vilett fellows that ever drew 
breath, at bed, as well as board; no 
doubt, (tor is not his character known ?) 
and pray don't be athamed to be aſked 
after what may naturally come of ſuch 
free living. I his mudeſty, indeed, w ould 


have become you for eighteen years of 


your ife—You'l! be pleated to mark that 


E gut makes no good figure compared 
with your behaviour ſince the beginning 


ot April laſt. So pray don't take it up, 
and wipe your mouth upon it, as if no- 
thing had happened. 

But, may «be, 1 likewzſe am too ſhock - 
ing to your nicenefs -O girl, girl! your 
modeſty had better been ſhewn at tlie 
Tight time and place !—Every-body but 
you beixved what the rake was, But 


ten pertly. 


Nobody better. 


| 


— — 


vou would believe nothing bad of him— 


What think you now? 

Your folly has rnined all our peace, 
And who knows where it may yet en 
Your poor father but yeſterday ſhewed 
me this text With bitter grief he thewed 
it me, por man: —and do you lay it to 
your heart: | 

A father waketh for his daughter, 
© when no man knoweth; and the cars 
© for her taketh away his ſleep— When 
© ſhe is young, leſt ſhe paſs away the 
flower ot her age: '*—[and you know what 
propoſals were made to you at different times) 
— and, being married, leit the ſhouid 
© be hated: in her virginity, leſt ſhe 
« ſhould be defiled, and gotten with child 
in her father's houſe :*—[/ don't make 
© the words, mind that]—* and, having an 
« huſband, left ſhe ſhonld nuſbehave her. 
ſelf. Aud wheat follows . Keep a ſure 
© watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, — 
Det no watch could hold you !J—* Jeſt ſhe 
« make thee a laughing ſtock to thine 
© enemies,” [as you have made us all tothi, 
curſed Lovelace) and a bye-word in the 
* city, and a reproach among the people, 
© and make thee aſhamed before the mul. 
© titude.* Ecclus. xlii. 9, 10, &c, 

Now will you wiſh you had not writ- 
Your ſiſter's jeverities!— 
Never, girl, ſay that is /evere, that is de- 
ſerted. Y on know the meaning of words, 
Would to the Lord 
you had acted up but to one half of 
what you know Then had we not bees 


diſappointed and grieved, as we all have 


been: and nobudy more than him who 
was your touring uncle, . 
| AN TONY HAkLows®, 


This will be with vou to-morrow. Per- 
haps you may be ſuffered to have ſome 
part of your eſtate, after vou have 
{marted a little more. Your pertly- 
anſwered uncle John,.who 1s your 
truſtee, will not have you be deſtitute, 
But we hope all is not true that we hear 
of you. Only take care, I adviſe you, 
that, bad as you have acted, you act 
not ſtill worſe, if it be poſſible to act 
worie. liprove upon the hint. | 

LETTER XLVI. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWP, TO AN- 
TONY HARLOWE, ESQ. 
SUNDAY AUG. 1Þ 
HONOURED 6$IR, 
Am very {orry for my pert letter to 
my uncle liarlowe. Yet I did not 


intend it to be pert. People new to mis- 
tortune 


= 
fortune may be too eaſily moved to im- 
atience. 

The fall of a regular perſon, no doubt, 
is drea lful and inexcuſable. It is like 
the fin of apoſtaly. Would to Heaven, 
koweyer, that I had had the circumſtan- 
ces of mine enquired into! _ 

If. Sir, I make myſelf worſe than I 
am in my health, and better than I am 
in my penitence, it is fit I ſhould be 
puniſhed for my donble diſſimulation: 
and you have the pleaſure of being one 
of my puniſhers. My ſincerity, in both 
reſpects, will, however, be beſt juſtified 
by the event. To that I refer. May 
Heaven give you always as much com- 
fort in reflecting upon the reprobation 
| have met with, as you ſeem to have 
pleaſure in mortifying a povr creature, 
txtron-ly mortified ; and that from a. 
right ſenſe, as ſhe preſumes to hope, of 
her own fault ! 

What you have heard of me I cannot 
tell, When the neareſt and deareſt re- 
lations give up an unhappy wretch, it is 
not to be wondered at, that thoſe, who 
are not related to her are ready to'take 
up and propagate ſlanders againſt her. 
Yet I think I may defy calumny itſelf, 
and (excepting the fatal, though invo- 
luntary ſtep ot April 10) wrap myſelf in 
my own innocence, and be eaſy. I thank 
you, Sir, nevertheleſs, for your cautzon, 
mean it what it will. 

As to the queſtion required of me to 
wer, and which is allowed to be too 
ſhocking either for a mdther to put to a 
daughter, or a ſiſter to a ſiſter; and 


0 Sir - And muſt L anſwer ?—Thisthen 
be my anſwer :—* A little time, a much 
time than is imagined, will afford 
a more ſatisfactory anſwer to my whole 
*tamily, and even to my brother and ſiſter, 
than [can give in words.“ 

Nevertheleſs, be pleaſed to let it be 
remembered that I did not petition for 
2 reſtoration to favour. I. could not 
ope for that, Nor yet to be put in 
polſeſſion of any part of my own eſtate. 
Nor even for means of neceiſary ſubſiſt- 
ence from the produce of that eſtate— 
2 for a bleſſing; for a /aft bleſ- 
ng! 


And this I will further add, becauſe 
is true, that I have no wilful crime to 
charge againſt myſelf; no free living at 
Land at board, as you phraſe it! 
Why, why, Sir, were not other en- 
quiries made of me, as well as this ſhock - 
ug one ?—Enquiries thit modeſty would 
'epermitted a mother or a buſter to 
we; and, which, it 1 may be excuſes 
No. 39. 


which, however, you ſay I muft anſwer— ' 
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* 
to ſay ſo, would have been ſtill /zfs im- 
proper, and more charitable; to have 


been made by uncles, (were the mother 


forbidden, or the ſiſter not inclined, to 


make them) than thoſe they have made. 

Although my humble application has 
brought upon me ſo much ſevere re- 
proach, I repent not that I have writ. 
ten to my mother; (although I cannot 


but wiſh that I had not written to my ſiſ- 


ter) becauſe I have ſatisfied a dutiful 
conſciouſneſs by it, however unanſwered 
by the wiſhed-for ſucceſs, Neverthe- 
leſs, I cannot help ſaying, that mine is 
indeed a hard fate, that I cannot beg 
pardon for my capital errror, without 
doing it in ſuch terms, as ſhall be an 
aggravation of the offence. 

But | had beſt leave off, leſt, as my 
full mind, 1 find, is riſing to my pen, 
I have other par1ons to beg as I multi- 
ply lines, where none will be given, 

God Almighty bleſs, preſerve, and 
comfort my dear forrowing and griey- 
ouſly ottended father and mother And 
continue in honour, favour, and merit, 
my happy filter! May God forgive my 
brother, and protect him from the vio- 
lence of his own temper, as well as from 
the deſtroyer of his ſiſter's honour !—' 
And may you, my dear uncle, and you 
no-leſs now than ever dear brother, my 
ſecond papa, as he uſed to bid me call 
him, be bleſſed and happy in them, and 
in each other (And, in order to this, 
may you all ſpeedily baniſh from your 
remembrance for ever the unhappy | 

CLARISSA HARLO WE. 


LETTER XTVI. 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWKR. | 


| MONDAY AUG. 14. 

LL your friends here, my dear 
young lady, now ſeem ſet upon 
propoling to you to go to one of the 
plantations. This, I believe, is owing 
io ſome miſrepreſeatations of Mr. Brand; 
from whom they have received a letter. 
I with, with all my heart, that you 
could, conſiſtently with your own ngti- 
ons of honour, yield to the preſſing re- 
queſt of all Mr. Lovelace's family in his 
behalt. This, I think, would flop every 


| mouth, and, in time, reconcile every- 


body to you. For your own friends will 
not believe that he is in earneſt to marry 
you; and the hatred between the fami- 
lies is ſuch, that they will not conde- 
ſcend to inform themſelves better; nor 
would believe kim, it he were ever ſo 
ſolemnly to av that he is. | 
©: I ſhould 
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I ſhould be very glad to have in readi- \ which we ſo much depend for durabe : 
neſs, upon occaſion, ſome briet particu- | good, poor creatures that we are 7 
lars of vour .ſad ſtory under your own | When all the jovs of it, and (what i; | 
hand. But let me tell vou, at the ſame | balancing comfort) all the routes of i l 
time, that no miſrepreſentation, nor | are but momentary, and vaniſh like a 0 
even your own confeſſion, ſhall leſſen my | morning dream! ' 
opinion either of your piety, or of your And be this remembered, my dearef 
prudence in eſſential points; becattſe l | young lady, that worldly joys claim ng b 
I know it was always your humble way to] kindred with the joys we are bid to af. 1 
1 make light faults heavy againſt yourſelt: | ptre atter. Theſe latter we muſt be 1 
| and welt might you, my deareſt young | titted for by affliction and diſappoint. l 
lady, aggravate your own tailings, who f ment. . You are therefore in the direct 6 
ever had ſo tew ; and thoſe few fo ſlight, | road to glory, however thorny the path P 
that your ingenuouſnels has turned moſt | you are in. And 1 had almoſt {aid | 
ot them into excellences. that it depends upon yourſelf, by your ? 
Nevertheleſs, let me adviſeygu, my | patience, and by your relignedneſfs tg ( 
dear Miſs Clary, to diſcountenance any | the diſpenſation, (God enabling you, ſ 
viſits, which, with the cenſorious, may | who never fails_the true penitent, und 0 
aflect your character. As Mat has not | ſincere invoker) to be an heir of a blel. > 
hitherto ſuftered by your wilful default, | (ed. immortality. | 1 
I hope you will not, in a deſponding But this glory, I humbly pray, tha i 
negligence, (ſatisfying yourſelt with a | you may not be permitted to enter into, , 
conſciouſneſs of your own innocence) ripe as you are ſo ſoon likely to be tor 
permit it to ſitter. Difficult ſituations, | it, till with your gentle hand (a plea. . 
you know, my dear young lady, are the | ſure 1 ves often, as you know, pro. K 
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teſts not only of prudence, but of vir- 
tue. i 

I think, I nut own to yon, that, 
fince Mr. Brand's letter has been re- 
ceived, I have a renewed prohibition 
to attend you, However, if you will 
give me leave, that ſhall not detain me 
'trom you. Nor would 1 ſtay for that 
leave, if I were not in hopes, that in 
this critical ſituation I may be able to do 
you fervice here. i 

1 have often had meſfages and en- 
quiries atter your health from the truly 
reverend Dr. Lewen, who has always 
expreſſed, and ſtill expreſſes, infinite 
concern for you. He entirely diſap- 
proves of the meaſures of the tamily 
with regard to you. He is too much 
indiſpoſed to go abroad. But, were 
he in good health, he wauld not, as 1 
underitand, viſit at Harlowe Place; hav- 
ing ſome time ſince been unhand{ormely 
treated by your brother, on his offe: - 
ing to mediate for you with your fa— 
mily. 


I Au juſt new. informed, that your 


couſin Morden is arrived in England. 


He is at Canterbury, it ſeems, look- 
ing after ſome concerns he has there; 
and is ſoon expected in theſe parts. 


Who knows what may ariſe from his 


arrival? God be with you, my deareſt 


miſed to myſelf) you have cloſed the 
eyes of your maternally affectionate 
2 Nok rex. 


& ETTER XLVIN. 


MI3S CLARISSYA HARLOWE, TO Ms, 
NORTON. 


THURSDAT, v. 1% 


HAT Mr. Brand, or any- Do- 


b can have written or ſaid to my 


prejudice, I cannot imagine; and yet 
ſorne evil reports have gone out againſt 
me; as I find by ſome hints, in a very 
ſevere letter written to me by my un- 
cle Antony. Such a letter as | be- 
heye was never written to any poor 
creature, who, by ill health of body, a3 
well as mind, was before tottering on the 
brink of the grave. But my triends 
may poflibly be better juttified than the 


reporters—For who knows what they 


may have heard! ; 
You give me a kind caution, which 
ſeems to imply more than you expre!s, 
when you adviſe me againſt counte- 
nancing viſitors that may diſcredit ue. 


| You ſhould, in ſo tender a point, my 


dear Mrs. Norton, have ſpoken quit? 
out. Surely, I have had afflictions 
enough to ftrengthen my mind, and 19 
enable it to bear the worſt that can nov 
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happen. Bur 1 wilt not puzzle myfelt 
by conjeFured evils; as 1 might perhaps 
do, if | had not enough that were e778 
1 fhail hear all, when it is the 
proper that I ſhould. Mean time, * 


1 1 


. Miſs Clary, and be your comforter and 
fultainer. And never fear but he will; 
for | am ſure, TI am very fure, that you 
Nit your whole truſt in Him. 
And y Ha alter all, is this world, on 
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me ſay, for your ſatis faction, that 1 
know not that I have any-thing cri- 
minal or diſreputable to anſwer for, 
either in word or deed, ſince the fatal 
zoth of April laſt. | 

You deſire an account of what paſſes 
between me and my friends; and alſo 
particulars, or brief heads, of my ſad 
ſtorv, in order to ſerve me as occaſions 
{all offer. My dear good Mrs. Nor- 
tan, you thall, have à whole packet of 
papers, which 1 have ſent to my Mis 
Howe, when ſhe returns them; and 
vou hall have likewiſe another packet, 
(and that with this letter) which I can- 
not at preſent think of ſending to that 
dear friend, for the fake of my own 
rlqtions; whom, without ſeeing that 
packet, ſhe is but too ready to cenſure 
heavily. From theſe you will be able 
to collect a great deal of my ſtory. But 
for what is previous to theſe papers, 
and which more particularly relates to 
what J have ſuftered from Mr. Love- 
lace, yon muſt have patience ; for at 
preſent 1 have neither head nor heart 
for ſuch ſubjects. The papers I ſend 
vou with this, will be thoſe mentioned 
in the margin“. You muſt reſtore 
them to me as ſoon as peruſed; and 
upon your honour make no uſe of them, 
or of any intelligence you have from me, 
dut by my previous conſent. 

Theſe communications you muſt not, 
my good Mrs. Norton, look upon as 
appeals againſt my relations. On the 
contrary, I am heartily ſorry, that they 
"ve incurred the diſpleaſure of fo ex- 
tellent a divine as Dr. Lewen. But 
zou deſire to have every thing before 
zan: and, 1 think you og; for who 
<ows, as you ſay, but you may be ap- 
pied to at laſt to adminiſter comfort 
om their conceding hearts, to one that 
*aits it; and who ſometimes judging 
vy what the knows of her own heart, 
thinks herſelf entitled to it? 


[ know that I have a moſt indulgent, 


nd tweet-tempered mother; but having 
deal with violent ſpirits, ſhe has too 


"ten forfeited that peace of mind which | 


eh mich prefers, by her over-con- 
dern to preſerve it. 
aa ſure the would not have turned 


me over for an anſwer to a letter writ- 
ten with ſocontrite and fervent a ſpirit, 
as was mine to her, to a maſculine ſpirit, 
had ſhe been left to herſelf. 

But, my dear Mrs. Norton, might 
not, think you, the revered lady have 
favoured me with one private line? IE 
not, might not you have written by her 
order, or connivance, one ſoftening, 
one metherly line, when ſhe ſaw her poor 
girl, whom once ſhe dearly loved, borne 
{o hard upon ? 

O no, ſhe might not !—Becauſe her 
heart, to be ſure, is in their meaſures ! 
—And if fe think them right, perhaps 
they muff be right !/—At leaſt knowing 
only what Hey know, they muſt !l—And 
yet they mzg/t know all, if they would! 
—And poſlibly, in their own good time, 
they think to make proper enquiry,— 
My application was made to them but 
lately. — Vet how deeply will it afflict 
them, if thetr time ſhould be out of time! 

When you have before you the letters 
T have ſent to Miſs Howe, you will fee, 
that Lord M. and the ladies of his fa. 
mily, jealous as they are of the honour 
of their houſe, (to expreſs mylelf in 
their language) think better of me than 
my own relations do. Yau will ſee an 
inſtance of their generoſity to me, which, 
at the time, extremely affected me, and 
indeed till affects me. Unhappy man! 
gay, inconſiderate, and cruel 1 What has 
been his gain, by making unhappy a 
creature who h-ped to make him hap. 


py ! And who was determined to de- 


ſerve the love of all to whom he is re- 
lated !—Pobr man !—But you will miſ- 


take a compaſſionate and placable na. 


ture, for love!—He touk care, great 


care, that I ſhould rein- in betimes any 


paſſion that I might have had for him, 
had he known how io be but common. 
ly grateful or generous !—But the Al- 
mighty knows what is beſt for his poo 
creatures. 1 
Some of the letters in the ſame packet 
will alto ſet you into the knowledge of a 
ſtrange ſtep which I have taken, (ſtrange 
you will think it;)- and at the ſame 
time, give you my reaſons for taking it, 
It muſt be expected, that ſituations 
uncommonly difficult, will make ne- 


A copy of mine to my ſiſter, begging olf my father's malediction dated July 21. 


2 My tifter's anſwer - * 4 
Copy of my ſecond letter to my ſiſter 


4 My fiſter's anſwer - . 
Copy of my letter to my mother 

6. My uncle Harlowe's letter = 
5 Copy of my anſwer to it — * 
8 letter from my uncle Antony — 


and, lay, the copy of my anſwer to it 


4 bs 4 4 dated July 27. 
dated July 29. 
dated Aug. g. 

dated Aug. 5. 
dated Aug. 5. 
dated the 10th. 
dated the 12th, 


dated the 19th. 
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but for thoſe ſituations, would be hard- 
ly excuſeable, It will be very happy 
indeed, and ſomewhat wonderfyl, if 
all the meaſures I have been driven to 
take ſhould be right. A pure inten- 
tion, void of all undutiful reſentment, 
is what muſt be my conſolation, what- 
ever others may think of thoſe mea- 
ſures, when they come to know them ; 
which, however, will hardly be, till it is 
out of my power to juſtify them, or to 
anſwer far myſelt. 

I am glad to hear of my couſin Mor- 
den's ſafe-arrival. I ſhould wiſh to ſee 
him, methinks ; but I am afraid, that 
he will fail with the ſtream, as it muſt 
be expected, that he will hear what they 
have to ſay firſt. - But what I moſt tear, 


is, that he will take upon himſelf to a- 


venge me—Rather than he ſhould do 
Jo, I would have him look upon mg as 


a a creature utterly unworthy of his con- 


cern ; at leaſt of his vind:atveconcern. 

How ſoothing to the wounded heart 
of your Clariſſa, how balmy, are the 
aſſurances of your continued love and 
favour !—love me, my dear mamma 
Norton, continue to love me, - to the 


end !—1 now think that I may, without 


n promiſe to derbe your 
ove to the end. And when Jam gone, 


. chetiſh my memory in your worthy 


heart; for in ſo doing you will cheriſh 
the memory of one who loves and ho- 
nours you more than ſhe can expreſs. 
But when I am no more, get over, 1 
charge you, as ſoon as you can, the 
ſmarting pangs ot grief that will at- 
tend a recent loſs; and let all be carly 
turned into that ſweetly melanchuly re- 
gard to MEMORY, which, engaging us 
to forget all faults, and to remember 
nothing but what was thought amiable, 
gives more pleaſure than pain to ſurvi- 


_ vors—E ſpecially it they can comfort 


themſelves with the humble hope, that 
Divine mercy has taken the dear depart- 
ed to itſelt. | 

And what 1s the ſpace of time to 
look backward upon, between an early 
departure, and the longeſt ſurvivance! 
—And what the conſo ation attending 
the ſweet hope of meeting again, never 
more to be ſeparated, never more to 
be pained, grieved, or aſperſed ;—but 
mutually bleſling, and being bleſſed, to 
all eternity! 

In the contemplation of this happy 
ſtate, in which I hope, in God's good 
time, to rejoice with you, my beloved 
Mrs. Norton, and alſo with my dear 
relations, all reconciled to, and bleſſing 


SA. HARLOWE; - 


ceſſary ſome extraordinary ſteps, which, | 


them by the time they can come down. 


| dorned the weeds! To be a widow 1! 


| &/nals, when the had hardly worn 64 


the child againſt whom they are now ſo 


much incenſcd, I conclude myſelf Jour 
ever-dutiful and 8 
| -LARISSA HARLow:, 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORd, 


ESQ, 
$U N DAN, AUG. 15, 
Don't know what a devil ails me; 
but I never was ſo much indiſpoſed 
in my life. At firit, I thought ſome of 
my bleſſed relations here had got a doſe 
adminiſtered to me, in order to get the 
whole. houſe to themſelves. But, as 1 
am the hopes of the family, I believe 
they would not be fo wicked. 

I muſt lay. down my pen. I cannot 
write with any ſpirit at all. What ; 

plague can be the matter with me! 


Lo RD M. paid me juſt now a curſed 
gloomy vilit, to aſk how 1 do after 
bleeding. His ſiſters both drove away 
yeſterday, God be thanked. But they 
aſked nut my leave; and hardly bid me 
good-bye. My lord was more tender, 
and more dutiful, than I expected. 
Men are leſs unforgiving than women, 
I have reaſon to fay ſo, I am ſure. For, 
beſides implacable Miſs Harlowe, and 
the old ladies, the two Mantague apes 
han't been near me yet. | 


Nr1THER eat, drink, nor ſleep !—A 
piteouſe caſe, Jack! It 1 ſhould dielike 
a tool now, people would ſay Mits Har. 
lowe had broken my heart.—That ſie 
vexes me to the heart, is certain, 

Contounded ſqueamiſh! I wauld fain 
write it off. But muſt lay down my pen 
again. It won't do. Poor Lovelace !-- 


What a devil ails thee ? 


Well, but now let's try for't—Hoy 
—Hoy—Hoy! Contound me tor a gap: 
ing puppy, how | yawn !—Where ſhall 
I begin? At thy executorſhip—Thou 
ſhalt have a double office of it: for | 
really think thou mayſt ſend me a col. 
fin and a ſhroud. I ſhall be ready for 


What a little fool is this Miſs Hare 
lowe! I warrant ſhe'll now repent that 
ſhe refuſed me. Such a lovely you 
widow— WW hat a charming widow would 
ſhe have made! How would ſhe have 47 


the firſt twelve months is one of * 
greateſt fehcities that can befal a be 
woman. Such pretty employment in 5 


{6 


this, thou buen them all. 


Adieu, Jack 


| Parſon of the pariſh to pray by me; 


opened my eyes, who ſhould I ſee, 


——— —— ᷓ ——— —— 
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zing 1 ! Such lights, and, 
Ares yt would they {ſet off | 
ane another, and be adorned by the 
wearer | 3 

« Go to the devil!—l wil“ write! — 
Can 1 do any-thing elſe ?“?“ 

They would not have me write, Bel- 
ford, -1 mult be ill indeed, when 1. 
can't write. 1 


But thou ſeemeſt nettled, Jack! Is 
it becauſe 1 was ſtung? It is not for 
two friends, any more than for man 
and wife, to be out of patience at one 
tine, - What muſt be the conſequence 
if they are ?—l am in no fighting mood 
juſt now: but as patient and paſſive as 
the chickens tha are brought me in 
broth—For I am come to that already: 

But I can tell thee, for all this, be 
thy own man, if thou wilt, as to the 
executorthip, I will never ſuffer thee to 
expoſe my letters. They are too inge · 
nuous by half to be ſeen. And I abſo- 
jutely infiſt upon it, that, on receipt of 


I wilt never forgive thee that impn- 
dent and unfriendly reflection, of my 
caraliering it here over half a dozen 
perſons of diftinction : remember, to, 
thy words poor helpleſs orphan—Theſe 
refl-ctions are tuo ferious, and thou 
art alſo too ſerious, for me to let theſe 
things go off as jeſting ; notwithſtand- 
ing the Roman ſtyle is preſerved ; and, 
indeed, but juſt preſerved. But by my 
ſoul, Jack, if 1 had not been taken 
thus egregiouſly cropſick, 1 would have 
been up with thee, and the lady too, 
betore now. 

But write on, however : and fend me 
copies, if thou canſt, cf all that paſſes 
between our Charlotte and Miſs Har- 
lowe, I'll take no notice of what 
thou communicateſt of that ſort. I 
like not the prople here the worſe for 
their generous offer to the lady. But 
you ſee ſhe is as proud, as implacable. 
There's no obliging her. She'd rather 
ſell her cloaths, than be beholden to 
any-body, although ſhe would oblige 
by permuting the obligation. 

Oh Lord | Oh Lord !—Moertal ill 


TI was forced to leave off, I was fo 
ill, at this place. And what doſt 
think! Why Lord M. brought the 


tor his chaplain is at Oxford. I was 
lain down in my night-gown over my 
waiſtcoat, and in a deze: and, when 


* 


but the parſon, kneeling on one ſide 
the bed; Lord M. ou the other; Mrs. 
Greme, who had been ſent for to tnd 
me, as they call it, at the feet |. God 
* be- thauked, my lord!“ ſaid 1, in an 
extaſy.— Where's Miſs I'—For I ſup» 
poſed they were going to marry me. 

"They thought me delirious, at firſt, 
and prayed louder and louder. 

This rouzed me : oft the bed I ſtart- 
ed; flid my feet into my flippers; put 
my hand in my waiſtcoat pocket, and 
pulled out thy letter with my beloved's 
meditation in it: My lord — Dr. 
Wright - Mrs, Greme — you have 
«thought me a very wicked fellow: 
© but ſee! I can read you as good as 
© you can read me.“ 

They ſtared at one another. I gaped, 
and read, Poor mo-or-tals the cau-o- 
*2uſe of their own—their own 'miſ-ſer- 
o# > : 

It is as ſuitable to my caſe, as to the 
lady's, as thou'lt obſerve, if thou read- 
eſt it again. Ar the paſſage where it 
is ſaid, That when a men is chaſtened fer 


fin, his beauty conſumes away, I ſtept to 


the glaſs, * A poor figure, by Jupiter!“ 
cried .- And they all praiſed and ad- 
mired me; lifted up their hands and 
their eyes: and the doctor ſaid, he al- 
ways thought it impoſſible, that a man 
of my, ſenſe could be ſo wild as the 
world faid I was. My lord chuckled 
for joy; congratulated me; and, thank 
my dear Mits Harlowe, I got high re- 
putation among good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. In ſhurt, I have eſtabliſhed 


myſelf for ever with all here.—-But, O 


Belford, even this will not do |—l1 muſt 
leave off again. : 


A visir from the Montague ſiſters, 
led in by the hobbliog peer to congra- 
tulate my amendment and reformation 
both in one. What a lucky event this 
iUneſs with this meditation in my pocket; 
for we were all to pieces before! Thus, 
when a boy, have I joined with a 
crowd coming out of church, and have 
=: thought to have been there my- 
elf. 

I am incenſed at the inſolence of the 
young Levite. Thou wilt highly oblige 


me, if thou'lt find him out, and ſend 


if ſhe 


me his ears in the next letter. 
My beloved miſtakes me, 
thinks I propoſed her writing to ine as 
an alternative that ſhould diſpenſe with 
my attendance upon her. Mhat it ſhall 
not do, nor did I intend it ſhould, unleſs 
ſhe had pleaſed me better in the con- 
tents of her letter than the has done, 


Bid 
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Bid her read again. I gave no ſuch 
hopes. I would have been with her in 
ſpite of you both, * to-morrow, at 
fartheſt, had I not been laid by the 
heels thus, like a helpleſs miſcreant. 

But I grow better and better every 
hour, I fay: the doctor ſays not? but ! 
am ſure I know beſt: and Iwill ſoon be 
in London, depend on't. But ſay no- 
thing of this to my dear, cruel, and im- 
placable Miſs Harlowe. : 

A—dicu—u, Ja—aack—W hat a gap- 


ing puppy (Yaw-—nl yaw—n!yaw—n!) | 
thy | 


. LOVELACE! 


LETTER L. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Lack, ESQ. 


1 Am extremely concerned for thy 

illneſs. I ſhould be very ſorry to 
loſe thee. Yet, if thou dieſt ſo ſoon, 
1 could wiſh, from my ſoul, it had 
been before the beginning of laſt April: 
and this as well for thy ſake, as for the 
ſake of the moſt excellent woman in the 
world: for then thou wauldſt not have 
had the moſt crying ſin ot tliy lite to an- 
ſwer for. 

I was told on Saturday, that thou 
wert very much out of order; and this 
made me forbear writing till I heard 
further. Harry, on his return from 
thee, confirmed the bad way thou art 
in. But I hope Lord M. in his unme- 
rited tenderneſs for thee, thinks the 
worſt of thee. What can it be, Bob? 
A violent fever, they ſay ; but attended 
with odd and ſevere ſymptoms. 

1 will not trouble thee, in the way 
thou aft in, with what paſſes here with 
Miſs Harlowe. I wiſh thy repentance 
as {wift as thy illneſs: and as efficacious, 
if thou dieſt; for it is elſe to be feared, 
that ſhe and you will never meet in one 
place. 

I told her how ill you are. Poor 
* man!” ſaid ſhe. © Dangerouſly ill, ſay 
©yout? 

* Dangerouſly indeed, Madam!—So0 
© Lord M. ſends me word!“ 

God be wercitul to him, if he die!“ 
—ſaid the admirable creature.—Then, 
after a pauſe, Poor wretch! — May 
he meet with the mercy he has not 
« ſhewn ? 

I lend this by a ſpecial meſſenger : 
for | am impatient to hear how it goes 
with thee.—If 1 have received thy 4% 


* 


— 8 — 

| that laſt, ſo full of ſhocking levity, giz, 
to thy true friend, _ 

| Jonx BETLToRD 


. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELF0zg, 
: TUESDAY, AVG, 15, 
By HANK thee, Jack; moſt heartily 
I thank thee, for the ſober con- 
cluſion of thy laſt !-—-I have a good 
mind, for the ſake of it, to forgive 
thy till-now abſolutely unpardonable 
extracts. | 

But doſt think I will loſe ſuch an 
angel, ſuch a forgruing angel, as this? 
—By my ſoul, I will not !—To pray 
for mercy for ſuch an ungrateful mil. 
creant - How ſhe wounds me, how ſhe 
cuts me to the ſoul, by her exalte4 ge- 
nerolity [I— But SHE mutt have mercy 
upon me firſt ! Then will ſhe teach me 
a reliance for the ſake of which her 
prayer for me will. be anſwered. 

But haſten, haſten to me, particulars 
of her health, of her employ ments, of 
her converſation. 

I am ſick only of love!—O that I 
could have called her mine It would 
then have been worth while to be ſick! 
—To have ſent for her down to me 
from town ; and to have had her, with 
healing in her dove-like wings, flying 
to my comfort; her duty and her choice 
to pray for me, and to bid me live for 
her ſake !--O Jack ! what an angel have 
1 

But I have not loſt her I—I u not 
loſe her! I am almoſt well; ſhould be 
quite -well, but for theſe preſcribing 
raſcals, who to do credit to their kill, 
will make the diſeaſe of iinpor tance.— 
And 1 will make her mine! — And be 


onal concern] 

God for ever bleſs her!—Haſten, 
hatten particulars of her!—T am fick 
of love !—Such generous goodneſs |— 
By all that's great and good 1 will not 
loſe her )—$S» tell her !—She ſays, that 


being mine! This, according to Mils 
Howe's tranſcriptions to Charlotte. 
But bid her hate me, and have me: and 
my behaviour to her ſhall ſoon turn 


mind, 1 will be wholly hers. 


eter, what melancholy refle&tions will | 


LETTER 


ſick again; to entitle myſeif to her du- 
8 tenderneſs, and pious as well as er- 


ſhe could not pity me, if the thought of 


that hate to -love!—For, body and 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. gez 


LETTER III. 


Ag. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY, AUC. 17. 


12 ſincerely rezoiced to hear that 


thou art already fo much amended, 
as thy ſervant tells me thou art. Thy 
letter looks as if thy morals were mend- 
ing with thy health. This was a letter 
[ could ſhęew, as 1 did, to the lady. 

She is very ill: (Curſed letters re- 
ceived from her implacable family !) 
ſo I conld not have much converſation 
with her, in thy favour, upon it.— But 
what paiſed will make thee more and 
more adore her. 

She was very attentive to me, as I 
read it; and, when I had done, vor 
man!” ſaid ſhe, „what a letter is this! 
e had timely inſtances, that my tem- 
| per was not ungenerous, if generolity 
could have obliged him! But his re. 
(morſe, and that for As own ſake, is all 
(the puniſhment I with him,—Yet I 
muſt be more reſerved, if you write to 
(him every-thing 1 ſay ?? 

[ extolled her unbounded goodneſs 
How could I help it, though to her 
tace | | 

No goodneſs in it! ſhe ſaid—lIt was 
x frame of mind the had endeavoured 
alter, for her own ſake. She ſuffered 
too much in want of mercy, not to wiſh 
to a penitent heart.—* He ſeems to be 
i penitent,” ſaid ſhe; and it is not for 
me to judge beyond, appearances.—It 
dhe be not, he deceives himſelf more 
than any-body elſe.” 

She was fo ill, that this was all that 
ae on the occaſion, 1 

What a fine ſubject for tragedy would 
the injuries of this lady, and her beha- 
Your under them, both with regard 
to her implacable friends, and to her 
perlecutor, make! What a grand ob- 
j*ction as to the moral, neyertheleſs ; 
tor he re. virtue is puniſhed ! Except in- 
deed we look forward to the rewards Of 
WYREAFTER, which morally, Ae muſt 
de {are of, or whocan? Yet, after all, 
{ know not, ſo fad a fellow art thou, 
ind fo vile an hnſdand mighteſt thou 
hare made, whether her virtue is not 
rewarded in mifling thee: for things the 
Mm! grievous to human nature, when 
they happen, as this charming creature 
vice obſerved, are often the happieſt 
lor us in the event. . 

| have frequently thought, in my at- 
ndance on this lady, That if Belton's 
Unired author, Nick Rowe, had had 


em — — 


ſuch a character before him, he would 
have drawn another fort of a Penitent 
than he kas done, or given his play, 
which he calls The Fair Penitent, a fitter 
title. Miſs Harlowe is a penitent indeed! 
T think, if 1 am not guilty of a contra. 
diction in terms; a penitent without a 
fault; her parents conduct towards her 
from the firſt conſidered. ' 
The whole ſtory of the other is apack 
of damned ſtnif. Lothario, 'tis true, 
ſeems ſuch another wicked ungenerous 
varlet as thou knoweſt who: the author 
knew how to draw a rake; but not to 
paint a penitent. Caliſta is a defiring 


luſcious wench, and her penitence is 


nothing elſe but rage, infolence, and 
ſcorn. Her paſſions are all ſtorm and 
tumult; nothing of the finer paſſions of 
the ſex, which, if naturally drawn, will 
diſtinguiſh themſelves from the maſcu- 
line paſſions, bya ſoftneſs that will even 
ſhine through rage and deſpair. Her 
character is made up of deceit and diſ- 
guiſe. She has no virtue; is all pride; 
and her devil is as much wzthin her, as 
without her. _ 

How thea can the fall of ſuch a one 
create a proper diſtreſs, when all the cir- 
cumſtances of it are conſidered? For 
docs ſhe not brazen out her crime, even 
after detection ? Knowing her own guilt, 
ſhe calls for Altamont's vengeance on 
his belt friand, as if he had traduced her; 
vields to marry Altamont, though cri- 
minal with another; and actualiy beds 
that whining puppy, when ſhe had given 
up herſelf body and foul to Lothario 
who, nevertheleſs, refuſed to marry her. 

Her penitence, when begun, ſhe juſtly 
ſtiles The phrenzy of her foul; and, as I 
ſaid, after having, as long as the could, 
moſt audaciouſly brazened out her crime, 
and done all the miſchief ſhe could do, 


(occaſioniug the death of Lothario, of 


her tather, and others) ſhe ſtabs her- 
ſelf. 
And can this be an act of penitence? 
But, indeed, our poets hardly know 
how to create a diſtreſs without horror, 
murder, and ſuicide; and mult thock 
your ſoul, to bring tears from your eyes. 
Altamont, indeed, who is an amo- 


rous blockhead, a credulous cuckold, 


and (though painted as a brave fellow, 
and a ſoldier) a mere Tom Eſſence, and 
a quarreller with his beſt friend, dies 
like a fool, (az we are led to ſuppole at 
the conclufion of the play) without 


either ſword or pop-gun, of mere grici 


and nonſenſe, for one of the vileſt of 
her ſex : but the Fair Per:tent, as ſhe is 


called, periſhes by her own hand; and, 


baving 
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HARLOW; 


having no title by her paſt crimes to lau- 
dable pity, forfeits all claim to true pe- 
nitence, and, in all probability, to fu- 
ture mercy. 

But here is Miſs CCWARISSA HaRLowE, 
a virtuons, .noble, wiſe, and pious 
young lady; who being ill-uſed by her 
friends, and unhappily enſuared by a 
vile libertine, whom ſhe believes to be 


a man of honour, is in a manner forced. 


to throw herſelf upon his protection. 
And he, in order to obtain her confi- 
dence, never ſcruples the deepeſt and 
moſt ſolemn proteſtations of honour. 


Afﬀtera ſeries of plots andcontrivances, 
all baffled by her virtue and vigilance, 


he baſely has recourſe to the vileſt of 
arts, and to rob her of her honour, is 
forced firſt to rob her. of her ſenſes. 

Unable to bring her, notwithſtand- 
ing, to his ungenerous views of cohabi- 
tation, ſhe over-awes him in the very 
entrance of a freſh act of premeditated 
guilt, in preſence of the moſt abandoned 
of Komen aſſembled to afliſt his deviliſh 
purpoſe; triumphs over them all, by 
virtue only of her innocence; and el- 
capes from the vile hands he had put 
her into. 

She nobly, not frantickly, reſents : 
refuſes to fee, or to marry the wretch ; 


who, repenting his uſage of ſo divine a 


creature, would fain move her to for- 
- give his baſeneſs, and make him her 
huſband : and. this, though perſecuted 
by all her friends, and abandoned to the 


deepeſt diſtreſs, being obliged, from - 


ample fortunes, to make away with her 
apparel for ſubſiſtence; ſurrounded alſo 


dy ſtrangers, and forced (in want of 


others) to make a friend of the friend of 
her ſeducer. . DER 
Though longing for death, and making 
all proper preparations for it, convinced 
that grief and ill-uſage have broken her 
noble heart, 
thought of ſhortening her allotted pe- 
Tiod ; aud, as much a ſtranger to re- 
venge as deſpair, is able to forgive the 


author of her ruin; wiſhes his repen- | 


tance, and that ſhe may be the laſt vic- 
tim to his barbarous perfidy : and is ſo- 

icitous for nothing ſo much in this life, 
as to prevent vindictive miſchief to and 
from the man who uſed her bately. 

This is penitence !—This is piety !— 
And hence a diſtreſs naturally ariſes, 
that muſt wor7h!ly affect every heart. 
Whatever the ill-uſage of this ex- 

cellent woman 1s from her relations, 
ſhe breaks not out into exceſſes; ſhe 
ſtrives, on the contrary, to find reaſon 
to juitify them at her expence; aud 


ſhe abhors the impious 


ſeems more concerned for their cruelty 
to her for their ſakes hereafter, when 
ſhe ſhall be no more, than for her own: 
for, as to herſelf, ſhe is ſnre, ſhe ſays, 
God will torgive her, though no one on 
earth will. 

On every extraordinary provocation 
ſhe has recourſe to the Scriptures, and 
endeavours 'to regulate her vehemence 
by facred precedents. Better people, ſhe 


ſays, have been more afflicted than ſhe, 


grievous as ſhe ſometimes thinks her aſ. 
fictions : and ſhall ſhe not bear what 
leſs faultyperſons have borne On the 
very occaſion I have mentioned, (ſome 
new inſtances ofimplacableneſs from her 
friends) the incloſed meditation will 
ſhew, how mildly, and yet how forcibly 
ſhe complains, See if thou, in the wick. 
ed levity of thy heart, canſt apply it to 


thy caſe, as thou didſt the other, If 


thou canſt not, give way to thy con- 
{cience, and that will make the properek 
application. | 


MEDITATION. 
0 H long will ye dex ny ſoul, and 


© break me in pieces with words | 

© Be it indeed that I have erred, mine 
error Temaineth with myſelf. 

Jo her that ts affiicted, pity ſhould be 
© fhewn from her friend. 

* * But the that is ready to flip with her 
« feet, it as a lamp deſpiſed in the tloug lt 
them that are at caſe. 

© There 13 @ ſhame which bringeth fin, and 
tiere is a ſhame which bringeth glory and 
* grace. 

x Have pity upon me, have pity upon ne, 
Ohe my friends! for the hand of God hath 
* touched me. . 

; {7 your ſoul were in my ſoul's ſtead, I aſſi 
could {peak as ye do, I could heap up words 
" agarnſt you. | 

* But I would flrengthen you with m 
© mouth, and the moving of my lips ſhould 
* aſſwage your gri-f. 

hy will ye break a leaf driven to and 
© fro? Why will ye purſue the dry Hubble, 
© Why will ye write bitter words agen 
* me, and make me poſſeſs the iniguities 
* my youth ? | | 

* Mercy is ſeaſanable in the time of of- 
* fliiflion, as clouds of rain in the time 
* drought. 

© Are not my deys fero? Ceaſe, then, and 
© let me alone, that I may take comfort à fits 
© tle—Before I go whence | ſhall not return; 
© even to the land of darkneſs, and ſhed 
F death !' | 


Let me add, that the excellent wo 
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is informed by a letter from Mrs. Nor- 
ton, that Colonel Morden is juſt arrived 
in England. He is now the only perſon 
ſe withes to ſee. _ 3 

l expreſſed ſome jealouſy upon it, leſt 
de ſhould have place given over me in the 
executorſhip. She ſaid, That ſhe had 
no thoughts to do ſo now; becauſe ſuch 
4 truſt, were he to accept of it, (which 
ke doubted) might, from the nature of 
ſome of the papers which in that cafe 
would neceſſarily paſs through his hands, 
occaſion miſchiefs between my friend and 
him, that would be w orfe than death for 
her to think of. 

poor Belton, I hear, is at death's door. 
A meſſenger 15 juft come from him, who 
tells me, He cannot die till he fees me. 
hope the poor fellow will not go oft 
vet; ſince neither his affairs in this 
world, nor for the other, are in toler- 
able order. I cannot avoid going to 
the poor man. Yet am unwilling to 


 {fir, till J have an aſſurance from you, 


that vou will not diſturb the lady: for 
| know he will be very loth to part with 
me, when he gets me to him. 

Tourville tells me how faſt thou 
mendeſt : let me conjure thee not to 
think of moleſting this incomparable 
woman, For thy own fake I requeſt 
this, as well as for hers, and for the 


ſhe die within a few weeks, as I fear 
ſhe will, it will be faid, and perha,s 
too juſtly, that thy viſit has haſtened 
her end 

In hopes thou wilt not. I wiſh thy per- 
fect recovery: elſe that thou mayeſt re- 
lapſe, and be confined to thy bed. 


LETTER. Lil. 


HARLOWE. 


SAT. MoRN. AUG. 19. 
MADAM, 
] Think myſelf obliged in honour to 
acquaint you, that I am afraid Mr. 
Lovelace wi!l try his tate by an inter- 
View with you; | 
I wiſh to Heaven you could prevail 
upon yourſelf to receive Ins viſit. All 
that is reſpectful, even to veneration, 
and all that is penitent, will you ſee in 
his behavieur, if you can admit of it. 
Burgas I am obliged to ſet out directly 
for Eplom, (to perform, as I appre- 
dend, the laſt friendly offices for poor 
Mr. Belton, whom once you ſaw) and 
think it more likely, that Mr. Love- 
25 will zot be prevailed upon, than 
o. 39. | 


lake of thy given promiſe : for, ſhould 


that he will, I thought fit to give you 
this intimation, Teſt, if he hould come, 
you ſhould be tos much ſurprized. 

He flatters himſelf, that ycu are not 
ſo ill as I repreſent you to be. When he 
ſees you, he will be convinced, that the 
moſt obliging things he can do, will be 
as proper to be done for the fake of his 
own future peace of mind, as for your 
health-ſake; and, I dare ſay, in fear 
of hurting” the latter, he will forbear 
the thoughts of any further intruſion ; 
at leaſt, while you are ſo much indiſ- 
poſed : ſo that ore half hour's ſhock, if it 
w/ be a ſhock to ſee the unhappy man, 
(but juſt got up himſelf from a danger. 
ous fever) will be all you will have oc- 
cation to ſtand. 

I beg you! will not too much hurry 

and diſcompole yourſelf. It i impoſſible . 
he can be in town till Monday, at ſoon- 

eſt. And it he refulves to come, I hope 

to be at, Mr. Smith's before him. 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt 


veneration, your moſt faithful and moſt 


obedient ſervant, 
J. BPLTrORD. 


LETTER LIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
[LIN ANSWER TO HIS OF. AUGUST 17, 
Sec LETTER III. J 


| SUXDAY, AUG. 20. 

HAT an unmerciful fellow art 

thou !—A man has no need of a 
conſcience, who has ſuch an 1mpertinent 
monitor. But if Nic Rowe. wrote a 
play that anſwers not his title, am I to 
be refl-cted upon tor that !—I have 
ſinned ; | repent; I would repair—She 
furgives my fin; ſhe accepts my repen- 
tance : but ſhe won't let ine repair 
What wouldfſt have me to de? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon 
as thou canſt. Yet whether thou goeſt 
or not, up F muft go, and ſee what I can 
do with the ſweet oddity myſelf. The 
moment theſe preſcribing varlets will let 


me, depend upon it, 1 yo. Nav, Lord 


M. thinks ſhe ought to permit me one 
interview. His opinion has great autho- 
rity with me—when it ſquares with my 
own : and 1 have aſſured him, and my 
two couſins, that Iwill behave with all 
the decency and reſpect that man can 
behave with to the perſon whom he mo 
reſpects. And fo I will. Of this, if 
thou chuſeſt not to go, to Belton, mean 
time, thou ſhalt be witneſs. 
Colonel Morden, thou haſt heard me 
31 ſay, 
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ſay, is a man of honour and bravery :— 
But Colonel Morden has had his girls, 
as well as you and I. And, indeed, 
either opegly or ſecretly, who has not? 
The devil always baits with a pretty 
wench, when he angles for a man, be 
his age, rank, or degree,. what it will. 

1 have often heard my beloved ſpeak 
of the colonel with great diſtinction and 
eſteem. I wiſh he could make matters a 
little eaſter, for her mind's-lake, be- 
tween the reſt of ti: implacables aud 
herſelf. | 

Methinks I am ſorry for honeſt Belton. 
But a man cannot be ill, or vapouriſh, 
but thou lifteſt up thy ſhriek-owl note, 
and killeſt him immediately. None but 
a fellow, who is fit for a drummer in 
Death's forlorn-hope, could take fo 
much delight, as thou doſt, in beating 


a dead march with thy gooſe-quills, 


Whereas didſt thou but know thine 


own talents, thou art formed to give 


mirth by thy very appearance; and 
wouldſt make a better figure, by half, 
leading up thy brother-bears at Hock- 
ley in the Hole, to the muſick of a Scots 
bagpipe. Methinks I ſee thy cluniſy 
ſides ſhaking (and ſhaking the ſides of 
all beholders) in theſe attitudes; thy fat 
head ar. hly beating time on thy porter- 
ly ſhoulders, right and left by turns, as 
T once beheld thee practiſing to the horn- 
pipe at Preſton. Thou remembreſt the 
trolick, as 1 have done an hundred 
times; for I never betore ſaw thee ap- 
pear ſo much in character. 25 

But I know what I ſhall get by this 
Only that notable oblervation repeated, 
That thy outſide is the worſt of thee, and 
mine the beft of me. And to let it be. 
Nothing thou writeſt of %s fort can | 
take amiſs. 


But I fhall call thee ſeriouſly to ac- 


count, when I fee thee, for the extracts 
thou haſt given the lady from my let- 
ters, notwithſtanding what J taid in my 
laſt; eſpecially it ſhe continue to refuſe 
me. An hundred times have I myſelf 
known a woman deny, vet comply at 
Jait : but, by theſe extracts, thou haſt, 
I doubt, made her bar up the door of 
her heart, as ſhe uſed to do her cham- 
ber-door, againſt me.—' his, therefore, 
is a diſlovalty that friendihip cannot 
Lear, ner honour allow me to torvive. 


| LETFEAR_ LY; 
R. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


emer T am bound to curſe thee, | 


Jank. Nevertheleſs I wort anti- 


— 


pate, but proceed to write thee a longer 
letter, than thou haſt had from me for 


ſome time paſt. So here goes. 

That thou mighteſt have as little ng. 
tice as poſſible ofthe time 1 was refvive; 
to be in town, I fet out in my lerg' 
chariot-1nd-fix yeſterday, as ſoon as l 
had diſpatched my letter to thee, and 
arrived in town laſt night: for 1 knew 
could have no dependence on thy 
friendſhip where Miſs Harlowe's hy. 
mour was Concerned. 

I had no other place to ready, and 
ſo was forced to go to my old lodgings, 
where alſo my wardrobe is; and there 
I poured out millions of curſes upon 
the whole crew, and refuſed to {ce 
either Sally or Polly; and this not on'y 
for ſuffering the lady to eſcape, but tor 
the viklainous arreſt, and for their de. 
teſtable inſolence to her at the officer“; 
houſe. 

I dreſſed myſelf in a never-worn ſuit, 
which I had intended for one of ny 
wedding ſuits; and liked myſelf ſo well, 
that I began to think with: thee, that 
my outſide was the belt of me. 

I took a chair to Smith's, my heart 
bounding in almott audible thumps to 
my throat, with the aſſured expectation 
of ſeeing my beloved.. I claſped my 
tingers as I was danced along: I charged 


turns: I talked to my knees, telling 
them how they nwſt bend; and, in the 
language of a charming deſcriber, acted 
my part in fancy, as well as ſpoke itto 
myſclt— 


© Tenderly kneeling, bus will I complain: 

© Thas cot her puy ; and (4zs plead my pain; 

© Thus ſigh for fancy'd frowns, if frowns 
© ſhould rife; 

And hu met favour in her ſoft ning eyes. 


In this manner entertained I. myſelt, 
till T arrived at Smith's; and there the 
tellows {et down their gay burden. Oft 
went their hats; Will, ready at hand 
in u new hvery ; up went the head; out 
ruſhed my honour; the woman behind 
the compter all in fluttersreſpect and 
fear giving que fotemnity to her fea- 
fires; and her knees, F doubt not, 
knocking againſt the infide of a wain- 
{Cot- fence. : X 

© Your ſervant, Madtim—Will, let 
the ſellows move to ſome diflance, aud 
© wait, : 

* You liave a Fong lady lodges here; 
(Miſs Harlowe, Madam : is the above!“ 

Sir, Sir, and pleaſe your honour :? 


a . 5 Le * 
The woman is Huck with my beme, 


thought IJ Mits Harlewe, Sir! There 


"is, 


my eyes to languith and ſparkle by - 


— 

indeed, ſuch a young lady lodges | 
birt? 

But what, Madam? -I muſt ſee her. 

One pair of ſtairs; is it not? — Don't 

« trouble vourſelt—1 ſhall find her avart- 

And was making towards the 


1 7, 
i here—But, 


ment.“ 


| fairs. 


Sir, Sir, the lady, the lady is not at 
thome—She is abroad—She is in the 
country. 

In the country! not at home Im- 
«poſſible! You will not paſs this ſtory 
tnp0n me, good woman. I muft ſee her. 
have bulineſs of life and death with 
her.“ 

Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at home 
FJadeed, Sir, the 18 abroad!“ 

She then runz a bell: John,“ cried 


he, © pray ſtep down Indeed, Sir, the 


t lady is not at home.“ 

Down came John, the good man of 
the houſe, when 1 expected one of his 
wurneymen, by her faucy familiarity. 

My dear,” ſaid the, the gentleman 

will not believe Miſs Harlowe 1s 
abroad.“ 1 

ohn bowed to my fine cloaths: * Your 
({ervant, Sir—Tndeed the lady is a- 
' hr01d, She went out of town this morn - 
ing by (1x o'clack—into the country 
i By the de ̃tor's advice. 

Still wonld not believe either John or 


his wife. am fure,* faid I, * ſhe can- 


' not be abroad. IT heard ſhe was very 
lde „ not able to go out ina 
„coach. Yo you know Mr. Beltord, 
friend!“ 


Ves, Sir; I have the honour to 


no Squire Belford. He is gone into 
ine coantry to Viſit a ſick friend; he 
' went on Saturday, Sir.“ | 

had alſo been told from thy lodg- 
es to Weill, whom 1 ſent to deſire to 
ie thee on chy firſt coming to town 


Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me 


word tat the was exceeding ill. How 
then can ſhe be gone out?“ 

0, S. r, the is very nl; very ill, in- 
Ved —She could hardly walk to the 
nch.“ i 

' Beltord,* thought I, © kimfe/f knew 
thing of the time of my coming; 


«neither can he have received my letter 


p 15 eſterday: and ſo ill, ' tis impoſſible 

he thould go out. 
here is her ſervant? Call her ſer- 

rant to me.“ 

„ er ſervant, Sir, is her nurſe: ſhe 
15 10 other. And fe is gone with her.“ 
Well, friend, 1 muſt not believe 

Lou. You'll excuſe me; but 1 muſt 

52 vp ſtairs myſelf.” And was ſtep- 


F. 


1 


. 


the. 


_— 


ts 


'C her. 
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John hereupon put on a ſerious, and 
a leſs reſpectful face Sir, this houte 
js mine; and—? 

© And what, friend?“ not doubting then 
but ſhe was above. —*I muſt and will ſee 
I have. authority for it. 1 am 
© a juſtice of peace. I have a ſeareh- 
* warrant.” 


And up I went; they following me, 


mutt-ring, and in a plagny flutter. 
The firſt door I came to was locked. I 
tapped at it. 


The lady, Sir, has the key of her 


© own apartment.“ 

* On the inſide, I queſtion not, my 
© honeſt friend ;* tapping again. And 
being affured, it fhe heard my vorre that 


her tmorons and foft temper would 


make her betray herſelf by ſome flutters, 
to my liſtening ear, 1 ſaid aloud, Jam 
confident Miſs Harlowe is here: — 
deareſt Madam, open the door: ad- 
mit me, but for one moment, to your 
« preſence.” | | 

But neither anſwer nor fluttering ſa- 
lied my car; and the people being very 
quiet, 1 led on to the next apartment; 
©and the Key being on the outſide, I 
opened it, and looked all round it, and 
into the cloſet. 


Te man ſaid he never ſaw ſo uncivil 


a gentleman in his lite. 

Hark thee, friend,“ faid I; „let me 
adviſe thee to be a little decent; or I 
© ſhall teach thee a leſſon thou never 
© learned't in all thy lite.“ 

« Sir,” ſaid he, * tis not like a gentle- 
© man, to attronta man in his own houſe.” 

Then pr'ythee,man,*replieds, don't 
"crow upon thine own dunghill.” = 

| ſtepped back to the locked door: . My 
dear Miſs Harlowe, I beg of you to 
© open the door, or Il! break it open ;? 
—puſhing kard againſt it, that it crack- 
ed again. 

The man looked pale; and ir-mbling 
with his fright, made a plaguy lon; 
face; and called to one of his bodic-- 
makers above, J, come down ruchiy;? 

Joſeph came down : a gon's- face orin- 
ning fellow; thick, aud ſhort, d buſhy - 
headed, like an old oak-polliri, Then 
id maſter John put on a ffurdicy look. 
Eut 1 only hummed a tune, traverice ail 
the other apartments, ſounded the paſ. 
ſages with my knuckles, to find whether 
there were private doors, and walked up 
the next pair of ſtairs ſinging al the 


way; John and Joſeph, and Mrs. Smith, 


following me trembling. 


I looked round me there, and went 


into two open- door bed-chainbers ; 


| ſearched the cloſets, the paſſages, and 


3 peeped 
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pee ped through the key- hole of another: 
No Mils Harlowe, by Jupiter! What 
© ſhall | do !— What thall 1 do!” as the 
girls ſay.—* Now will ſhe be grieved that 
* the is out of the way. 

I ſaid this on purpoſe to find out 
whether theſe people knew the lady's 
ſtory; and had the anſwer I expected 
from Mrs. Smith—* | believe not, Sir.“ 

Why ſo, Mrs. Smith? Do you kno 
* who lam?“ 

< can gueſs, Sir.“ 

* Whom do you gueſs me to be ?? 

© Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, I 
* make no doubt.“ 

« The very lame. But how came 
* you to gueſs ſo well, dame Smith? You 
never {aw me before—Did you ?? 

Here, Jack, | laid out for a compli- 


* 


ment, and miſſed it. 


« Tis ealy to gueſs, Sir; for there 
© cannot be two ſuch gentlemen as you.” 

« Well ſaid, dame Smith —But mean 
© you good or bad ?*—Handſome was the 
Jeaſt 1 thought ſhe would have ſaid,” 

© | leave you to guels, Bir.“ 

Condemned,“ thought l, by my- 
© felt, on this appeal.” 

Why, father Smith, thy wife is a 

© wit, min! Didſt thou ever find 
© that out before - But where is widow 


Lo ick, dame Smith? My couſin John 


« Beltord ſays ſhe is a very good wo- 
© man. Is ſhe within? Or ſ is the gone 


© with the lady too?” 


© She will be within by-and-by, Sir. 
£ She is not with the lady.” 

Well, but my good dear Mrs. 
Smith. whither is the lady gone? And 
« when will the return?“ 

* ] can't tel, 

Don't tcl fibs, Dame Smith; don't 
© tell nbs,* chucking her under the chin: 
which made John's upper-hp, with chin 
Mortened, rile to his noſe. —* J am ſure 
* you know !—But here's another pair 
© of ſtairs: let us fee 3 wholives up there ? 
« —But hold, here's another room lock- 
« ed up,“ tapping at the door—' Who's 
at home ?* c ied I. 

© That's Mrs. Lovick's apartment. 
She is gone out, and has the key with 
her.” 1 

Widow Lovick!' rapping again, „I 
* believe you are at home: pray open 


'©« the door.“ 


John and Joſeph muttered and whil- 
pered together. 

No K luſpering, honeſt friends: *tis 
not manners to Mhüper.—Joſeph, 
« what ſaid John to thee ?” 

_ « Jonx, Sir! diſdainfully repeated 
the good woman, 


| nails, But don't 1 hinder thee * 
- SI 


| mn 

I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith: but you 
* ſee the force of example. Had You 
* ſhewed your huſband more relpeci, / 
* ſhould. Let me give you a Piece of 
advice Women who treat their huf. 
bands ireverently, teach ſtrangers to 
* uſe them with contempt.— | here, hg. 
* neſt maſter John; why doſt not pull 
* off thy hat to me :-O, ſo thou would 
© if thou hadſt it on: but thou never 
* weareſt thy hat in thy wife's preſence 
] believe; doſt thou! 8 

None of your fleers and your jeers, 


Sir,“ cried John; * 1 wiſh every mat. 


© ried pair lived as happily as we do. 

* | wiſh fo, too, honeſt friend. But 
* PI be hanged if thou haſt any chil. 
© aren.* | | 

Why ſo, Sir?“ 

© Halt thuu? - Anſwer me, man: hat 
© thou, or not ?? 3 

Perhaps not, Sir. But what of that!“ 

What of that: — Why Pll te l thee: 

the man who has no chilaren by his 
wife muſt put up with pla:n John. 
© Hadſt thou a child or two, thou'dſt 
© be called Mr. Smith, with a curtley, 
© or a {mile at leaſt, at every word.“ 

* You are very pleaſant, Sir," replied 
my dame. * I fancy, if either my huf. 
band or 1 had as much to anſwer for 
© as I know whum, we ſhould not be ſo 
Ser 

* Why then, dame Smith, fo much 
© the worle for thoſe who were obliged 
© to keep you company,—But I am not 
merry amſad!—Hey-ho}—Where 
© ſhall Ll find my dear Miſs Harlowe? 

© \Iy beloved Miſs Harlowe !* [calling 


at the toot of the third pair of ſtairs) 


if vou are above, for Heaven's fake 
© anſwer me. I am coming up.” 

Sir,“ ſaid the good man, I wih 
you'd walk down. The ſervants rooms, 
© and the working rooms, are up tho! 
© ſtairs, and another pair; and nobody“ 
* there that you want.“ | 

Shall I go up and ſee if Miſs Har- 
joue be there, Mrs. Smith ?? 

© You may, Sir, if you pleaſe.! 

„Then 1 won't go; for, if (he was, 
© you would not be fo obliging. | 

am aſha ned to give you all this 
© attendance : you are the politeſt traders 
©] ever knew. —Honeſt Joſeph, flav- 
ping him upon the ſhoulders on a {ud- 
den, which made him jump, * Gt 
ever grin for a wager, man?” For tie 
raſcal ſeemed not diſpleaſed with me; 
and, cracking his flat face from ear 10 
ear, with a diſtended mouth, ſhewed his 
teeth, as broad and as black as his thumb 


Jab 


— — 
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5 _ 
« What canſt earn a- day man?“ 

Half. a- crown, F can earn _ a-day ;? 
with an air of pride and petulance, at 
being ſtartled. 

There, then, is a day 8 wages ſor 
t thee, But thou needeſt not attend me 
« farther. 

Come, Mrs. Smith—Come, John, 


« (Maiter Smith 1 ſhould ſay) let's walk 


«down, and give me an account where 
the lady] is gone, and when ſhe will 
« return.“ 

So down ſtairs led 1. John and Jo- 
ſep'. Chough I had diſcharged the lat- 
ter) and my dame, following me, to ſhew 
their complatiance o a ttranger. 

I re-entered one of the firſt-flocr 
rooms. I havea great nvnd to be your 
(longer: tor | never faw fuch obhging 
folks in my lite. What rooms have 
«you to lett 2˙ 

None at all, Sir.“ 

am ſorry for that. But whoſe is 
8 this ?? | 

Mine, Sir,“ chuffly ſaid John. 

« Thine, man! Why then I will take 
it of thee, This, and a bed-chamber, 
«ani a gar ret for one ſervant, will con- 
tent ine. 1 will give thee thine own 
price, and half a guinea a day over, 
for thoſe conveniences.? 

For ten guineas a day, Sir—? 

© Hold, John! (Maſter Smith I ſhould 
6 (2 v)—Beivre thou ſpeakeſt, confi der— 
«] won't be aftronted man. 

Sir, I with you'd walk down,” bud 
the good woman. * Really, Sir, you 
take : 

© Great hberties, I hope you would 
Snot fay, Mrs. Smith ?? 

© indeed, Sir, I was going to ſay ſome- 
thing like ee” | 
+ 4 Well, then, Iam glad I prevented 
tron; for fuch words better beeome 
© my mouth than vours. But I muit 
(lodge with you till the lady returns. 
I bee L. mult. However, your may 
be wanted in the ſhop; ſo we'll talk 
"that over there.“ 

Down 1 went, they paying diligent 
attendance on my ſteps. 

When I came into the ſhop, ſeeing 
no Chair or ſtool, 1 went- behind the 
compter, and fat down under an arched 
kind of canopy of carved work, Which 
thate proud traders, emulating the roy al 


nl filters, often give themſelves, while 


a joint ſtool, perhaps, ſerves thoſe, by 
whom they get their bread : ſuch is the 
dinity of trade in this mercantile' na- 
tion ! 

I looked about me, and above me : z 
and told them, I was very proud of my 


rr mm * 6— 


2 ; aſking, if John were ever permit- 
ted to fill this ſuperb nich? 

Perhaps he was, he ſaid, very ſur- 
lily. 


© That is it, that makes thee look ſs 


© like a ſtatue, man.“ 

John looked plaguy glum upon me. 
But his man Joſeph and my man Will, 
turned round with their backs to us, 
to hide their grinning, with each his fiſt 
in his mouth. 

1] atked, What it was they ſold ? 

© Powder, and wath-balls, and ſnuff? 
they ſaid; © and glovrs and ſtockings, 

O, come, I'll be your cuſtomer. 
«© Will, -do-I want wath- balls ?? 

« Yes, and pleaſe yuur honour, you 
© can diſpenſe with one or two.“ 

Give him half a dozen, dame Smith.“ 

She told me ſhe muſt come where 1 
was, to ſerve them.—* Pray, Sir, walk 
from behind the compter.? 

Indeed, but I won't. The ſhop 
* ſhall be mine. Where are they, if 2 
© cuſtomer ſhould come in?“ 

She pointed over my head, with a 
purſe-mouth, as it ſhe would not have 
timpered, could the have helped it. I 

reached down the glaſs, and gave Will 
[1X. There put“ em up, ſtrrah.“ 

He did, grinning with his teeth out 
be fore; which touching my conſcience, 
as the loſs of them was owing to me, 
© foſeph,”* ſaid I, come hither. Come 
« hither, man, when I bid thee.” 

He flalked towards me, his hands be- 
wnd him, s. and half unwil- 
ling 

1 {uddenly w rapped my arm round his 
neck. Will, thy penknife, this mo- 
* ment. Dn the fellow, where's thy 

« penknife ?? 

«0 Lord?” faid the pollard headed 
dog, ſtruggliag to get his head looſe 
from under my arm, while my other 
hand was muzzling about his curſed 
chaps, as if I would take his teeth out. 

< 1 will pay thee a goud price, man: 
don't ſtruggle thus !—The penknife, 
« WillP 

0 Lord,“ cried Joſeph, ſtruggling 
ſtill more and more: and out comes 
Will's pruning knife; for the raſcal is 
a gardener in the country. *I have 
only this, Sir.“ 


© The beſt in the world to lance a 


© gum. — D—n the fello», why doft 
ſtruggle thus ?? 

Matter and Miſtreſs Smith being afraid, 
I ſuppoſe, that 1 had a deſigo upon Jo. 
ſeph's throat becauſe he was their cham- 
pion, (and this, indeed, made me ke 


I 


| the more notice of him) coming jownrds 
nie 
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1 _CLARISSA HARLO WE; | 


me with countenances tragi-comical, T 
let him go. 


J only wanted,“ ſaid I, * to take out 


* two or three of this raſcal's broad 
« teeth, to put them into my ſervant's 
8 8 I would have paid him his 
price for them. —l would, by my ſou}, 
e Joseph.“ 

Joſeph ſhook his ears; and with both 
hands ſtroaked down, ſmooth as it would 
lie, his buſhy hair; and looked at me, 
as if he knew not whether he ſhould 
laugh or be angry: but, after a ſtupid 
ſtare or two, ſtalked off to the other end 
of the ſhop, nodding his head at me as 
he went, ſtill .ſtroaking down his hair; 
and took his ſtand by his maſter; facing 
about, and muttering, that I was plaguy 
ſtrong in the arms, and he thought wonld 
have throttled him. Then tolding his 
arms, and ſhaking his briſtled head, 
added, 'Twas well 1 was a gentleman, 
or he would not have taken ſuch an 


 afiront. 


1 demanded where their rappee was? 
The good woman pointed to the place ; 
and I tock up a ſcollop ſhell of it, re- 
fuling to let her weigh it, and filled my 
box. 
« where are your gloves?” 2 

She ſhewed me; and I choſe four pair 
of them, and ſet Joſeph, who looked 
as if he wanted to be taken notice of 
again, to open the fingers. 

A female cuſtomer, who had been 
Pay 'ng at the door, came in for ſome 
Scots ſnuff; and I would ſerve her. 
The wench was plaguy homely ; and 
1 told her ſo; or elſe, 1 faid, I would 
Have treated her. She 1n anger [No 
women is homely in her own opinion] 
threw down her penvy ; and 1 put it in 
my pocket. | 

Juſt then, turaing my eye to the door, 
1 jaw a pretty, genteel lady, with a 
footman after her, peeping in with a 
What's the matter, good folks?“ to 
the ſtarers; and I ran to her from be- 
hind the co:::j ter, and, as ſhe was mak 
ing oft, took her hand, and drew her 
into the ſhop, begging that the would be 
my cuſtomer ; tor that I had but juſt 
began trade. 

What do vou ſell, Sir?” ſaid ſhe, 
ſmiling; but a little ſurprized. 

* Tapes, ribbands, filk-Jaces, pins, 
and needies; for Jam a pedlar: pow- 


der, patches, waſh- balls, ſtockings, 
. ® garters, ſnutfs, and pin-cuſhiuns— 


Don't we, Goody Smith ?? 
So in I gently drew her to the comp- 
ter, running behind it myſelt, with an 


air of great diligence and obligingneſs, 


4 


And now, Mrs. Smith,” ſaid 1, 


— .. 
© I have excellent gloves and wath-balls; 
Madam; Rappee, Scots, Portugal 
and all ſorts of ſnufl.“ | ; 

Well,“ ſaid ſhe, in a very good hy. 
* mour, © PI] encourage a young begin. 
© ner for once. — Here, Andrew, (io 
her footman] * you want a pair ot 
« gloves, don't you?“ 

took down a parcel of gloves, which 
Mrs. Smith pointed to, and-came round 
to the fellow to fit them on myſelf, 

© No matter for opening them," ſaid 
I: thy fingers, friend, are as {tiff a; 
« drum-ſticks. * Puth | — i hourt av 
© aukward dog; I wonder ſuch a pretty 
lady will be followed by ſuch a clumly 
© yariet. 

The fellow had no ſtrength for laugh. 
ing: and Joſeph was mightily pleated, 
in hopes, 1 ſuppoſe, I would borraw x 
few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him i 
countenance! and, father and mother 
Smith, like all the world, as the jel} 
was turned from themſelves, ſeemed di- 
verted with the humour. 


The fellow faid, the gloves were tog, 


little. 

« Thruſt, and be d—n'd to thee," 
ſaid I : why, fellow, thou haſt not the 
6 ſtrength of a cat. 

« dir, Sir,“ ſaid he, laughing, 1 
« ſhall hurt your honour's ſide.“ 

« D—n thee, thruſt, 1 ſay.” * 

He did ; and burlt out the fides of the 


clove. 


© Will, faid I, © where's thy pruning- 
“ knite ?—By my foul, friend, I have a 
good mind to pare thy curled paws, 
gut come, here's a larger pair: try 
© them, when thou getteſt home; and 
© let thy ſweetheart, it thou haſt one, 
mend the other, ſo take both.” 

The lady laughed at the humour; as 


did my feliow and Mrs. Smith, and 


Joſeph : even John laughed, though he 
lee med, by the force put upon his coun- 
tenance, to be but half pleaſed with me 
neither. | 
Madam,“ faid I, and ſtept behind 

the compter, bowing over u, now | 
© hope you will buy ſomething for your- 
* ſelf. Nobody thall uſe you better, no 
© ſel] you cheaper.“ | 
Come,“ ſaid ſhe, give me ſix- pen- 
© ny-worth of Portugal fant.” 

"They ſhewed me where it was, and 
I ſerved her; and ſaid, when ſhe would 


have paid me, 1 took nothing at my. 


opening. 

If I treated her footman, ſhe told me, 
I ſhonld not treat her. 

Well, with all my heart,“ ſaid I: 
eTis not for us tradelmen to be fancy 


01s. 
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As it, Mrs. Smith?” 

put hey ſixpence in my pocket; and, 
ſerzing her hand, took notice to her of 
the cro'vd that had gathered about the 
door, and belought her to walk into the 
back-(hop with me, 

She ttruggled her hand out of mine, 
and would ſtay no longer. 

So 1 bowed, and bid her kindly wel- 
come, 2nd thanked her, and hoped I 
would have her cuſtom, another time. 

She went away ſmiling; and Andrew ' 
liert her; who made me a fine bow. 

began to be out of countenance at 
te crowd, which thickened apace; aud 
bi Wi order the chair to the door. 

« Well, Mrs. Smith,“ with. a grave 
ir, am heartily ſorry Miſs Harlowe: 
de a4hroad, You don't tell me where 
he is?“ 

Indeed, Sir, I cannot.“ 

vou uni not, you mean. —She could 
(have no notion of my coming. I came 
(to torn but laſt night. I have been 
(very ill, She has almoſt broken my 
heart by her crielty, You know my 
Htory, 1 doubt not. Tell her, I muſt 
„ge out of town to-morrow morning. 
But I will fend my ſervant, to know if 
Che will favour me with one balt-hour's 
converſation ; for as foon as I pet 
(down, 1 ſhall fet out for Dover, in my 
(way to France, if J have not a covn- 
(termand from Aer who has the ſole diſ- 
poſal of my fate.“ | 

And fo, flinging down a Portugal ſix- 
ard-thirty, 1 took Mr. Smith by the 
haud, telling him, I was forry we had 
nut more time to be better acquainted ; 
and bidding tarewelt to honeſt Juſepti, 
"who puricd up his mouth as I patfed by 
mm, as it he thought his tceth ftill in 
*wpardy) and Mrs. Smith adieu, 4nd to 
iecommend me to her fair lodger, hum— 
nedanair, and, the chair being come, 
v ſupt into it; the people about the door 
ſeeming to be in good- humour with me; 

de Crying * A pleaſant gentleman, I 
'warrant himP And away I was car- 
{ed to White's according to direction, 

As ſoon as I came thither, I ordered 
Will to go and change his cloaths, and 
to diſguiſe himſelf by putting on his 
viack wig, and keeping his mouth ſhut ; 
zuch then to dodge about Smith's, to in- 
tou himſelf of the lady's motions. 


| Ctve thee this impudent account of 
mvicit, that thou mayeſt rave at me, and 
came hardened, and what thou wilt. 
for, in the $rit place, I, who had been 
' (ately ill, was glad I was alive; and 
„en! was lo baulked by my charmes's 


| 


[ 


unexpected abſence, and ſo ruffled by 
that, and by the bluff treatment of fa- 
ther John, that I had no other way to 


avoid being out of humour with all I 


met with. Moreover 1 was rejoiced to 
find, by the lady's abſence, and by her 
going out at fix in the morning, that it 
was impoſſible the ſhould be ſo ill as thou 
repreſenteſt her to be; and this gave me 
ſtill higher ſpirits. Ihen 1 know the ſex 
always love cheerful and humorous fel-, 
lows, The dear ctcature herfelf ufed to 
be pleaſed with my gay temper and lively 


manner; and had ſhe been told, that 1 


was blubbering for her in the back- 
thop, ſhe would have deſpiſed me ſtill 
more than ſhe does. 

Furthermore, I was ſenſible, that the 
people of the houſe mult needs have a 
terrible notion of me, as a ſavage, 
bloody- minded, obdurate fellow; a per- 


fett woman-eater; and, no doubt, ex- 


peed to fee me with the claws of a 
lion, and the fangs of a tyger; and it 
was but policy to ſhew them, what a 
harmleſs, pleaſant fellow, I am, in or- 
der to tamiliarize the John's and the 
Joleph's to me. For it was evident to 
me, by the good woman's calling them 
down, that the thought me a dangerous 
man. Whereas now, John and 1 have 
ſhaken hands together, and dame Smith 
having ſeen that J have the face, and 
hands, and looks of a man, and waik 
upright, and prate, and laugh, aud joke, 
l.ke other people; and Joſeph, that L 
can talk of taking his teeth out of his 
head, without doing him the leaſt hurt; 
they will all, at my next vift, be much 
more eaſy and pleaſant to me than An- 
drew's gloves were to him; and we 
ſhail be as thoroughly acqua:nted, as 
it we had Kiown one another a twelye- 
month. 


When I returned to our mother's, 1 


again curſed her, and all her nymphs 
together; and (till retuſed to ſee either 
Sally or Polly. Traved at the horrid 
arre(t ; and told the old dragon, that u 
was owing to her and hers, that the 
ſaircit virtue in the world was ruined ; 
my reputation for ever blaſted ; and that 
I was not married, and haopy in the 
love of the moſt excellent of ler ſex. 

She, to pacify, ſaid, ſhe would ſhew 
me a new face that would pleaſe me; 
unce I would not fee my Sally, who 
was dying for grief. 

Where is this new face?“ cried I: 
© let me ſee her, though I ſha'l never 
© {re any face with pleaſure but Miſs 
« Harlow C's." | 

She won't come down,” rephiet fhe. 

. | She 
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SA HARLOWE; 


She will not be at the word of com- 
* mand yet. She is but juſt in the 
*tramels: and muſt be waited upon, 
* Pl affire you; and courted much 
© belides.” ; 

Aye,“ ſaid 1, that looks well. 
Lead me to her this inſtant.” 


1 followed her up: and who ſhould. 


ſhe be, but that little toad Sally ! 

O curſe you,“ faid I, * for a devil! 
© Is it vou? ls vours the new face ?? 

O my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace” 
cried ſne, I am glad any-thing will 
bring you to me! - And fo the Iittle 
beaſt threw herſelf about my neck, and 
there clung like a cat. Come,“ ſaid 
| the, © what will you give me, and I'I! 
© be virtuous for a quarter of an hour, 
and mimick your Clarifla to the life.“ 

I was Belforded all over. I could not 
bear ſuch an inſult upon the dear crea- 
ture; (for | have a ſoft and' generous 
nature in the main, whatever thou 
thinkeſt) and curſed her moſt devoutly 
for taking my belouved's name in her 
mouth in ſuch a way. But the little de- 
vil was not to be baulked; but fell a 
crving, ſobbing, praying, begging, ex- 
claiming, fainting, that I never ſaw my 
lovely girl ſo well aped. Indeed | was 
almoſt taken in; for I could have fan- 
cied I had her before me once more. 

O this ſex! this artful flex! There's 
no minding them. At firſt, indeed, 
their grief, and their concern may be 
real: but give way to the hurricane, 
and it will ſoon die away in ſoft mur- 
murs, trilling upon your cars like the 
notes of a well-runed viol. And, by 
Sally, one fees, that art will generally 
lo well tupply the place of nature, that 
von ſhall not eaſily know the dite rence, 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe indeed is the only 
woman in the world I beheve that can 
lay, in the words of her favourite Job, 
(tor I can quote a text as well as ſhe) 
Hut it is not ſo with me. 


They were very inquiſitive about my. 


fair- one. 'Fhey told me, that you {eldom 
came near them; that, when you did, 
you put on plaguy grave airs; would 
hardly ſtay. five minutes; and did no— 
thing but praiſe Mifs Harlowe,. and la- 
ment her hard fate. In ſhort, that you 
deſpiſed them; was full of ſentences; 
and they doubted not, in a little while, 
would be a loſt man, and marry. 

A pretty character for thee, is it not? 
Thou art in a bleſſed way; vet haſt no- 
thing to do but to go on in it; and then 
what a work haſt thou to go through! 
It thou turneſt back, theſe forcer-{tes 
will be like the Czar's coſſacks, [at Pul- 


„ 


— 


— 
— 


towa, Ithink it was] who were planteg 
with ready primed and cocked pieces 
behind the regulars, in order to ſhoot 
them dead, if they did not puth on and 
conquer; and then wilt thou be mo 
lamentably d-ſpiſed by every harlot 
thou haſt made—And, O Jack, how 
formidable, in that cate, will be- the 
number of thy enemies! 

| intend to regulate my motions hy 
Will's intelligence; for ſee this dear 
creature I muſt and will. Yet I have 
promiſed Lord M. to be down in two 
or three days, at fartheſt ; and he js 
grown plaguy fond of me ſince I was il}, 

I am in hopes, that the word I If, 
that I am to go ut of town to-morrow 
morning, will ſoon bring the lady back 
again. | 

Mean time I thought T would write 
to divert thee, while thou art of ſuch 
importance about the dying; and as 
thy ſervant, it ſeems, comes backward 
and forward every day, perhaps I may 
ſend thee another letter to-morrow, 
with the particulars of the interview be. 
tween the dear creature and me, after 
which my {oul thirſteth. 


LETTER IYL 


MR. LOVELACTE,, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


TUFSDAY, AUG, 22. 
FT Muſt write on to divert myfelt: for 
I can get no reſt; no refreſhing reſt. 

I awaked juſt now in a curſed fright. 
How a mat may be aftected by dreams! 
Methought I had an interview with 
my beloved. I found her all goodnels, 
condeſcenſion, and forgivene!s, She 
ſuttered herſelf to be overcome in my 
favour by the joint interceſſjons of Lord 
M. Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, and wy 


two couſins Montague, who waited 


upon her in deep mourning ; the ladies 
in long trains ſweeping after them; 
Lord M. in « long black mantle trailing 
after m. They told her, they came 
in theſe robes to expreſs their forte 
for my ſins againſt her, and to implore 
her to forgive me. | 

I myſelf, I thought, was upon my 
knees, with a ſword in my hand, offer- 
ing either to put it up in the ſcabbard, 
or to thruſt it into my heart, as ſhe 
ſhoul4 command the one or the other, 

A' that moment her couſin Moroen, 
thought, all of a ſudden, flaſhed in 
through a window, with his drawn {vw ord 
— Die, Lovelace!” ſad he; * this n- 
* {tant die, aud be damned, if in m— 
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thou repaireſt not by marriage my 
« couſin's wrongs? 3 

| was riſing to reſent this inſult, 1 
thought, when, Lord M. ran between 
us with his great black mantle, and 
threw it over my face: and inſtantly, my 
charmer, with that ſweet voice which 
has ſo often played upon my raviſhed 
ears, wrapped her at nis round me, mut- 
Sed as 1 was in my lord's mantle: * O, 
«ſpare, ſpare my Lovelace! —And ſpare, 
0 Lovelace, my beloved coutin Mer- 
ten Let me not have my diſtreſſes 
6 augmented by the fall of either or both 
«of thole who are ſo dear to me!” 

At this, charmed with her {ſweet me- 
dition, I thought 1 would hive claſped 
der in my arms: when immediately the 
molt angelick form I had ever beheld, 
al! clad in tranſparent white, deſcended 
ina cloud, which opening, diſcovered 
à frmament above it, clouded with 
golden cherubs, and glittering ſeraphs, 
all addreſſing her with, Welcome, 
i welcome, welcome!“ and, encircling 
my charmer, aſcended with her to the 
region of ſeraphims ; and inſtantly, the 
opened cloud cloſing, I loſt ſight of her, 
and of the bright form together, and 
found wrapt in my arms her azure robe, 
(all ſtack thick with ſtars of emboſſed 
lilver) which I had caught hold of in 
hopes of detaining her ; but was all that 
wa left me of my beloved Clariſſa. And 
then (horrid to relate!) the floor ſink- 
ing under me, as the firmament had 
opened for ker, I dropt into a hole more 
trghtful than that of Elden; and, 
tumbling over and over down it, with- 
out view of a bottom, I awaked in a 
panick; and was as effeCtually diſorder- 
ed tor half an hour, as if my dream had 
deen a reality. | 

Wiltthou forgive me troubling thee 
wth ſuch viſionary ſtuff? Thou wilt 
lee by it, only, that, ſleeping or waking, 
kay Clarifſa is always preſent with me. 

But here this moment is Will come 
running hither, to tell me, that his lady 
actually returned to her lodgings laſt 
Mgt between eleven and twelve; and 
don there, though very ill. 

[ haſten to her. But, that I may not 
add to her indifpoſition, by any rough 
or boiſterous behaviour, I will be as ſoft 


und as gentle as the dove herſelf in my 
addreſles to her. 


'Trat I do love her, O all ye hoſt of Heaven 
* wuneſs That ſhe is dear to me! 
Dearer than day, to one whom ſight muſt 
leave; 
'Dearer than life, to one whe fears to die. 
No. 59. | 


| 


The chair is come. I fly to my be- 
loyed. . 


LEFTER LVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN: BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


th URNSE upon my ſtars!—Diſap- 

pointed again [lt was about eight 
when | arrived at Smith's. -The wo- 
man was 1n the ſhop. 

So, old acquaintance, how do you 
© now? I know my love is above. 
© Let her be acquainted that I am here, 
*wa'ting for admiſſion to her preſence, 
© and can take no denial. Tell her, 
© that I will approach her with the moſt 
« reſpecttul duty, and in whoſe company. 
© ſhe pleaſes; and I will not touch 
© the hem of her garment, without her 
„ Sant 

© Indeed, Sr, you are miſtaken. The 
© lady is not in this houſe, nor near eit.“ 

I'll fee that. — Will '—beckoning 
© him to me, and whiſpering—* See if 
© thou canſt any way find out (without 
© loling ſight of the door, left ſhe ſhould 
© be below-ſtairs) if the be in the neigh- 
© bourhood, if not within.“ | 

Will bowed, and went off, Up went 
I, without further ceremony; attended 
now only by the good woman. 

I went into each apartment, except 
that which was locked before, and was 
now alſo locked: and I called to my 
Clariſſa in the voice of love; but by the 
{till filence was convinced ſhe was not 
there. Yet, on the ſtrength of my in- 
telligence, I doùbted not but ſhe was 
in the houſe. 

I then went up two pair of ſtairs, and 
looked round the firſt room: but no 
Miſs Harlowe. | | . 

And who, pray, is in this room?“ 
ſtopping at the door of another. 

© A widow gentlewoman, Sir. Mrs. 
Lori.“ 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick!' ſaid I, 
Jam intimately acquainted with Mrs. 
© Lovick's cha rater, from my couſin 
John Belford. I muſt ſee Mrs. Lovick 
Cby all mcans.-Good Mrs. Lovick, 
open the door.“ 

he did. 

* Your ſervant, Madam. Be ſo good 
© as to. excuſe me. Vou have heard my 
ſtory. You are an admirer of the moſt 
© excellent woman in the world. — Dear 
« Mrs. Lovick, tell me what is become 
© of her?” ; 

The poor lady, Sir, went out yeſter- 


| © day, on purpole to avoid you.“ 


5 Z « How 
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© How ſo? She knew not that I would | 


© be here.” 

She was afraid you would come, 

* when ſhe heard you were recovered 
from -your illnefs.—Ah, Sir! what 

© pity is it that ſo finea gentleman ſhould 
make ſuch ill returns for God's good- 

neſs to him !” | | 

© You are an excellent woman, Mrs. 

© Lovick ; I know that, by my couſin 

« John Belford's acconnt of you : and 


«© Sweet creature !” criedT, and lock. 
ed down, and took out my handker: 
chief. 

The widow wept. © I wifh,” ſaid he 
I had never known lo excellent a lady, 
© and fo great a ſufferer! 1 love her a; 
my own child PP | | 

Mrs. Smith wept. 

I then gave over the hope of ſeeinę 
her for this time. I was extremely 


chagrined at my difappointment, and at Wll */ 

Mis Clariſſa Harlowe is an angel.” the account they gave of her ill health, 
« Miſs Harlowe is indeed an angel,” © Would to Heaven,” ſaid 1, fe 
replied ſhe; * and ſoon will be compa- | * would put it in my power to repair her Wl & 


ny for angels.” | 
5 No jeſting with ſuch a woman as this, 

ack. | 
© Tell me of a truth, good Mrs. Lo- 
© vick, where 1 may fee this dear lady. 
Upon my foul, I will neither fright 
* nor offend her. I will only beg of her 
© to hear me ſpeak for one halt-quarter 
«of an hour; and, if ſhe will have it ſo, 
I will never trouble her more.“ 

© Sir,* ſaid the widow, it would be 
death for her to fee you. She was at 
home laſt. night; Vil tell you truth: 
© but fitter to be in bed all day. She 
© came home, the ſaid, to die; and, it 
© ſhe could not avoid your viſit, ſhe was 
© unable to fly from you; and believed 
* ſhe ſhould die in your preſence.” 

And yet go out again this morning 
early! How can that be, widow ?? 


Why, Sir, ſhe reſted not two hours, 


© for fear of you. Her fear gave her 
« ſtrength, which the'll ſufter for, when 
that tear is over. And finding her- 
© ſelf, the more the thought of your vi- 
© fit, the leſs able to [tay to receive it, 
© the took chair, and is gone nobody 
* knows whither. But, 1 believe, ſhe 
intended to be carried to the water- 
© fide, in order to take boat; for ſhe 
cannot bear a coach. It extremely in- 
* commoded her yelterday.? 

© But before we talk any further,” 
ſaid I, if ſhe be gone abroad, you can 
have no objection to my looking into 
t every apartment above and below; 
becauſe I am told ſhe is actually in the 
© houſe. 

Indeed, Sir, ſhe 7s not. Lon may 
. « ſatisfy yourſelf, if you pleaſe: but 
« Mrs. Smith and I waited on her to 
her chair. We were forced to ſup- 
port her, ſhe was ſo weak. She ſaid, 
„ Whither can I go, Mrs. Lovick ?— 
«« Whither can I go, Mrs. Smith ?— 
„ Cruel, cruel man !— Tell hin 1 called 
« him fo, it he come again! — God 
« «jive him that peace which he denies 


« nie,“ 


* . . I have been an ungrateful 
'Ewretch to her. 


I need not tell you, 
Mrs. Lovick, how much I. have in. 
* jured her, nor how much ſhe ſuffers 
* by her relations implacableneſs. is 
that, Mrs. Lovick—tis that implaca. 
© bleneſs, Mrs. Smith—that cuts her to 
© the heart. Her family is the moſt 
*implacable family on earth; and the 
dear creature, in refuling to ſee me, 


and to be reconciled to me, ſhews 4% 


© relationſhip to them a little too 


plainly.“ 


O Sir!' ſaid the widow, „not one 
* ſyllable of what you ſay belongs tothiz 
lady. I never ſaw ſo ſweet a crea- 
ture; ſo edifying a piety ! and one of 
« ſo forgiving a temper: ſhe is always 
© acculing herſelf, and excuſing her re- 
© lations, And, as to you, Sir, the for. 
© gives you: ſhe wiſhes you well, and 
© happier than you will let her be. Why 
© will you not, Sir, why will you not let 
© her die in peace? 'Tis all ſhe wiſhes 
© for. You don't look like a hard-heart- 
© ed gentleman !—How can you thus 
hunt and perſecute a poor lady, whom 
none of her relations will look upon! 
© —it makes my heart bleed for her.“ 

And then ſhe wept again. Mrs. Smith 
wept alſo. My ſeat grew uneaſy tome. 
I ſhifted to another feveral times; and 
what Mrs, Lovick farther faid, and 
ſhewed me, made me ſtill more unealy- 

Bad as the poor lady was laft night, 
ſaid ſhe, * ſhe tranſcribed into her book 
© a meditation on your perſecuting her 
thus. 1 have a copy of it. If 1 thought 
© it would have any effect, I would read 
it to you.“ a 1. 

Let me read ĩt myſelf, Mrs. Lovick. 

She gave it to me. It has an Harlowe- 
ſpirited title: and from a forgiving ſpi. 
rit, intolerable. 1 deſired to take it 
with me. She conſenied, on condition 
that I ſhewed it to Squire Belford. 99 
here, Mr. Squire Belford, thou may© 
read it, if thou wilt, 


«0x | 
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(ox BEING HUNTED AFTER BY THE. 
© ENEMY OF MY SOUL. 


| MONDAY, AUG. 21. 
* ELIVER me, O Lord, from the evil 
6 many, | 

« Preferve me from the violent man, 
Who imagines miſchief in his heart. 

fle hath ſharpened his tongue like a ſer- 
(tent. Adders poiſon ts under his lips. 

« Keep me, O Lord, from the hands of the 
calcted. Preſerve me from the violent 
i man” who has purpoſed to overthrow my go- 
Emgs, 

« He hath kid a ſnare for me. He hath 
i ſpread a net by the way-fide. He hath 
et gins for me in the way wherem 1 
aalted. | 

© Keep me from the ſnares rhich he hath 
aid for me, and the grins of tits worker of 
"emguitys 

i T * hath perſecuted my ſcul. He 
Cath ſmitten my life down to the ground. 
' ile hath made me dwell in Warkneſs, as 
ee that have been long dead. 

© Theref.re is my ſpirit guerwhelned with - 
in me My heart within me ts deſolate. 

Hide not thy face from me in the day 
I ain in trouble. 

For my days are conſumed like ſmoke ; 
andy bones are burnt as the hearth. * 

* My heart is ſmitten and withered like 
' graſs: ſo that I forget to eat my bread. 

' By reaſon of the voice of my groaning, 
" my bones cleave to my tin. 

am lile @ pelican of the wilderneſs. 1 
"am (the an owl of the deſart. | 

e[ watch; and am as a [parrow alone 
* upon the houſe-top. : 

' [ have eaten aſhes like bread; and min- 
"ied my drink with weeping * 

' Becauſe of thine indignation, and thy 
wrath + for thou haſt lifted me up, and 
caſt me d tun. 

' My days are te a ſhadow that declineth, 
end | am withered the grafs. 

' Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the 
wicked further not his devices, left he 
'exalt Ain ef. . | 


(Why now, Mrs. Lovick,“ ſaid J, 
when | had read this-meditation, as the 
called it, J think I am very ſeverely 
treated by the lady, if ſhe mean me in 
'all this. - For how is it that I am the 
eg of her foul, when I love her both 

lou! and body: 

: dhe ſays, that I am a violent man, and 

awcedman,—That I have been fo, l 

8 : but | repent, and only wiſh to 

vent in my power to repair the in- 
Juries Lhave done her. 

i f The gin, the ſnare, the net, mea 

Matrimony, I ſuppoſe—But is it a 


crime in me to wiſh to marry her? 
* Would any other woman think it ſo! 
© and chuſe to become a pelican in the 
* wilderneſs, or a lonely ſparrow on the 
* houſe - teh, rather than to have a mate 
* that would chirp about her all- day 
© and all night! | 

„She fays, ſhe has eaten aſhes like 
* bread—A ſad miſtake, to be ſure !— 


and mingled her drink with weeping—. 


Sweet maudlin ſoul! ſhould 1 ſay ef 
* any body confeſſing this, but Miſs 


'© Harlowe. 


© She concludes with praying, that 
© the defires of the wicked (meaning poor 
* me, 1 doubt) may not be granted; that 
* my devices may not be furthered, left I 
* exalt myſelf. I ſhould undoubtedly 


© exalt myſelf, and with reaſon, could 


© 1 have the honour and the bleſſing of 
* ſuch a wife. And if my deſires have 
© {o honourable an end, I know not why 
„ ſhould be called wicked, and why 
* I ſhould not be alllowed to hope, that 
© my honeſt devices may be furthered, 
that I May exalt myſelf. . 

But here, Mrs. Lovick, let me aſk, 
© as ſomething is undoubtedly meant 
* by the /onely ſparrow on the houſe-top, is 
© not the dear creature at this. very in- 
« ſtant (tell me truly) concealed in Mrs. 


« Smith's cock-loft ?—What ſay you, 


Mrs. Lovick ?—what ſay you, Mrs. 
« Smith—to this?“ Et 

They affured me to the contrary ; and 
that ſhe was actually abroad, and they 
knew not where. - 

Thou ſ-ceſt, Jack, that I would fain 
have diverted the chagrin given me not 
only by the women's talk, but by this 
collection of Scripture-texts drawn up 
in array againlt me. Several other 
whimſical and light things I ſaid, [All 
I had for it!] with the ſame view: but 
the widow would not let me come off 
ſo. She ſtuck to me; and gave me, as 
I told thee, a good deal of unealinels, 
by her ſenſible and ſerious expoſt:.las 
tions. Mrs. Smith put in now-and- 


then; and the two Jack-pndden tellows, 


John and Joſeph, not being preſent, I 
had no provocation to turn the conver- 
ſation into a farce; and at laſt, they 
both joine! warmly to endeavour to 
prevail upon me to give up all thoughts 
of ſeeing the lady. But i could not 
hear of that. On the c:ntrary, I be- 
ſought Mrs. Smith let me have one 
of her rooms but till i conld fee her; 
and were it but for one, two or three 
days. I would pay a year's rent tor it; 
and quit it the moment the interview 


was over. But they delired to be ex- 
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cuſed ; and were ſure the lady would 
not come to the houſe till 1 was gone, 
were it for a month. | 

This pleaſed me; for I found they 
did not think her ſo very ill as they 
would have me believe her to be; but 
I took no notice of the ſlip, becauſe I 
would not guard them againſt more of 
the like. 

In ſhort, I told them, I muſt and 
would ſee her: but that it ſhould be 
with all the reſpect and veneration that 
heart could pay to excellence like hers : 
and that I would go round to all the 
churches in London and Weſtminſter, 
where there were prayers or ſervice, 
from ſun-riſe to fun-let, and haunt 
their houſe like a ghoſt, till I had the 
opportunity my ſoul panted after. 

This 1 bid them tell her. And thus 
ended our ſerious convertation. 

I took leave of them; and went down; 
and ſtepping into my chair, cauſed my- 
ſelf to be carried to Lincoin's Inn; and 
walked in the gardens till chapel was 
opened: and then i went in, and ſtaid 
prayers, in hopes of ſeeing the. dear 
creature enter: but to h purpoie.; and 
yet I prayed moſt devuuly that ſhe 
might be conducted ihither, either by 
my goud angel or her own. And in- 
deed I burn more than ever with :mpa- 
tience to be once more permitted to 
kneel at the feet of this ad rable wo- 
man. And Had I niet her, or eſpied 
Her in the chapel, it is my firm beliet, 
that I ſhould not nave been able (though 
it had been in the miaſt of the ſacred 
office, and in the preſence of thouſands) 
to have torborne proſtration to her, and 
even c amorous ſupplication for her for- 
gruveneſs: a Chriſtian act; the exerciſe 
of it theref..re worthy of the place. 

After ſervice was over, I ſtepped into 
my chair again, and ence more was Car- 
ricd to Smith's, in hopes I might have 
ſurprized her there: but no ſuch hap- 
pineſs for thy friend. 1 ſtaid in the 
back-ſhop an hour and a half by my 
watch; aud again underwent a good 
deal of preachment from the women. 
John was mainly civil to me now; won 
over a little by my ſerious talk, and 
the honour I profeſſed for the lady. 
They all three wiſhed matters could be 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


made up between us; but (till inſiſted | 


that ſhe could never get over her ill- 
neſs; and that her heart was broken. 
A cue, I ſuppoſe, they had from you. 
While 1 was there, a letter was 
brought by 4 particular hand. They 
ſeemed very ſolicitous to hide it from 
me; which made me ſuſpect it was tor 


'vived it, on receipt of thy 


her. I deſired to be ſuffered to caf an 
eye upon the ſeal, and the ſuperſcrip. 
tion; promiſing to give it back to then 
unopened, 

Looking upon it, I told them, I kney 
the hand and ſeal. It was from her 
lifter. And 1 hoped it would bring 
her news that ſhe would be pleaſed 
with, : . 

They joined moſt heartily in the ſame 
hope: and giving the letter to them 3. 
gain, I civilly took my leave, and went 
away. | 
But I will be there again preſently, 
for ] fancy my courteous behaviour to 
theſe women, will on their report of it 
procure me the favour I fo earneſtly 
covet. And ſo I will leave my letter 
untealed, to tell thee the event of ny 
next viſit at Smith's. 


Tay ſervant juſt calling, I ſend thee 
this: and will ſoon follow it by ano. 
ther. Mean time, I long to hear how 
poor Belton is; to whom my be 
wiſhes. 


LETTER LVIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT Lor 
LACE, ESQ. | 
TUESDAY, AUG. 22, 


Have been under ſuch concern for 

the poor man, whoſe exit | almoſt 
hourly expect, and at the ſhocking 
ſcenes his ulneſs and his agonies exhi- 
bit, that I have been only able to make 
memoranda of the melancholy paſſages, 
from which to draw up a more perlec 
account, for the inſtruction of us all, 


when the writing appetite ſhall return. 


IT is returned!  Indignation has te. 
letters of 
Sunday and yeſterday, by which I har: 
reaſon to reproach thee in very ſerious 
terms that thou haſt not kept thy he. 
nour with me: and if the breach of ! 
be attended with ſuch effects as 1 fear i 
will be, I ſhall let thee know more 0 
my mind on this head. £ 

If thou wouldſt be thought in carne! 
in thy wiſhes to move the poor lady in 
thy favour, thy ludicrous behaviour # 
Smith's, whea it comes to be repre- 
ſented to her, will have a very cn 3 
appearance, will it not —I will, indeed, 
confirm ner in her opinion, that 1 
grave is more to be wiſhed for, by py 
of her ſerious and pious turn, that : 
huſdand either incapable of . 
remorſe ; juſt recovered as thou art fr 
a dangerous, at leaſt a ſharp neſs, * 
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* ae eee iþ e eee 3 1 
ft an am extremely concerned for the | down to enquire how he was) that they 
rip. poor unprotected lady. She was ſoex- | all rejoiced when I entered: Here,“ 
them cefſively lou and weak on Saturday, | ſaid Mowbray, here, Tommy, is honeſt 
that | could not be admitted to her | © Jack Belford ! = 
New ſpeech : and to be driven out of her * Whers, where!” ſaid the poor man. 
| her lodgings, when it was fitter for her to * 1 hear his voice,“ cried Mowbray : 
Ting he in bed, is ſuch a piece of cruelty, as | © he is coming up ſtairs.” 
afed | he only could be guitry of, who could In a tranſport ot joy, he would have 
act as thou haft done, by ſuch an | raiſed himſelf at my entrance, but had 
(ame angel g like to have pitched out of the chair: 
Nl a+ Canſt thou thyſelf ſay, on reflection, Þ and when recovered, called me his beſt 
went that it haus not the look of a wicked and | friend! his kindeſt friend! but burſt 


hardened iportiveneſs, in thee, for the | out into a flood of tears; O Jack! O 
ſake of a wanton humour only, (ſince | * Belford!” ſaid he, fee the way I am 
it can antwer no end that thou propoſeſt | * in! See how weak ! So muck, and fo 
"to thyfelf, but the «irect contrary) to | © ſoon reduced! do you know me? Do. 
hunt trom place to place a poor lady, | * you know your poor friend Belton?” 
who, like a harmleſs deer, that has al- * You are not ſo much altered, my 
ready a barbed ſhaft in her breaſt, ſceks | © dear Belton, as you thmk you are. But 
only a refuge from thee, in the ſhades | © I fee you are weak; very weak—And 
of death. | Jam ſorry for it.“ 

But 1 will leave this matter upon thy | * Weak, weak, indeed, my deareſt 
own conlcience, io paint thee ſuch a | * Belford!. ſaid he, and weaker in 
ſcene from my memoranda, as thou per- | mind, if poflibie, than in body: and 
haps wilt be moved'by more eftectually | wept bitterly—* or I ſhould net thus 
than by any other: becauſe it is inch a | unman myſelf, I, who never feared 
one, as thou thyſelf muſt one diy be a | * any-thing, to be forced to thew myſelf 
principal actor in, and, as 1 thought, | * luch a nurflng/—1 am quite aſhamed 
hadſt very lately in apprehenſion : and } © of myfelt !— ut don't deſpiſe me; dear 
is the laſt ſcene of one of thy moſt inti- | * Beltord, don't deſpiſe me, I beſeech 
mate friends, who has been tor the four | * hee.“ | | 
paſt days labouring in the agonies of + I ever hononred a man that could 
death. For, Lovelace, let this truth, | * weep for the diſtreſſes of others; and 
this undoubted truth, be engraven on | * ever ſhall,* ſaid 1; and ſuch a one 
thy memory, in all thy gaities, That the | * cannot be inlenſfibie of hrs own.? 


GN „Ng. . * 
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life we are ſo fond of, is hardly life; a However, 1 could not help being vi- 
mere breathing-ſpace only; and that at | fb/y moved at the pour fellow's emotion. 
the end of it's longeſt date, * Now,* ſaid the brutal Mowbray, do 


; © I think thee in{ufterable, Jack. Our 

FRET WUIT HILL. 43 WEEK: AS poor friend is already a peg too low; 

| B EI. ION. [and here thou ast letting him down 
Theu knoweſt by Tourville what we | © lower and lower ſti!l. This ſoothing 
had done as to the poor man's worldly | * of him in his dejected moments, and 
aftairs ; and that we had got his unhap- | © joining thy womaniſh tears with his, is 
py ſiſter to come and live with him, (Et- | not the way; I am lure it is not. If 
tle did we think him ſo very near his | * our Lovelace were here, he'd tell thee 


it end :) and fo l will proceed to tell thee, | * ſo.” | | 
1 that when I arrived at his houſe on Sa- 6 Thou art an impenetrable creature,” 
f turday night, I found him exceſſively |} replied I; * unfit to be pre ſent at a ſcene, 
ill: but jutt raiſed, and in his elbow | the terrors of which thuu wilt not be 
A chair, held up by his nurſe and Now- | * able to feel, till thou feeleſt them in 
in bray, (the rougheſt and moeſt untouched | * thyſelf; and then, if thou haſt time for 
at creature that ever entered a ſick man's « feeling, my lite tor thine, thou behaveſt 
e. chamber ;) while the maid- ſervants were | * as pit fully, as thoſe thou thinkeſt moſs 
nt trying to make that bed eaſier which he | © pitiful.” _ i 
d, was to return to; his mind ten times hen turning to the poor lick man, 
ie unealier than that could be, and the | © Tears, my dear Belton, are no ſigns of 
ie true cauſe that the down was no ſofter | © an unmandy, but, contrary, of an hu- 
2 to him. | © manie nature; they eaſe the over. 
I He had ſo much longed to ſee me, as | © charged heart, which would burlt but 
n I was told by his ſiſler, (whom 1 ſent for | © for that kindly and natural relief. 


« Give 
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« Give ſorrow werd, (ſays Shakeſpeare) 

%. Tue grief that does not ſpeak, g 

« Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 
6 break,” F 


- 


I know, my dear Belton, thou uſedſt 


© to take pleaſure in repetitions from 


© the poets ; but thou muſt be taſteleſs 
«of their beauties now: yet be not diſ- 
© countenanced by this uncouth and un- 
© refleting Mowbray; for, as Juvenal 
« ſays, Tears are the prerogative of man- 
© hood.” | . 

© Tis, at leaſt, ſeaſonably ſaid, my 
© dear Belford. It is kind to keep me 
© in countenance for this womani/h weak- 
* neſs, as Mowbray has been upbraid- 
* ingly calling it, ever ſince he has been 
« with me: and in fo doing, (whatever 
© I might have thought in ſuch high 
© health as he enjoys) has Convinced me, 
© that bottle-friends feel nothing but 
© what moves in that little circle.“ 


Well, well, proceed in your own 


© way, Jack. I love my friend Belton 
© as well as you can do; yet, for the 
© blood of me, I cannot but think, that 
© ſoothing a man's weakneſs is increaſ- 
ing it.“ 

© If it be a weakneſs, to be touched 
Cat great and concerning events, in 
* which our humanity 15 concerned,” 
ſaid I, © thou mayeſt be right.” 

© I have ſeen many a man,* ſaid the 
rough creature, *going up Holborn Hill, 


that has behaved more like a nan than 


either of you.. 

* Aye, but, Mowbray,” replied the 
poor man, *thoſe wretches have not had 
their minds enervated by ſuch infirmi- 
ties of body as I have long laboured 
© under. Thou art a ſhocking fellow, 
, and ever wert—But to be able to re- 


© member nothing in theſe moments, but 


what reproaches me, and to know that 


* I cannot hold it long, and what may 


© then be my lot, if But interrupt- 
ing himſelf, and turning fo me, © Give 
* me thy pity, Jack; 'tis balm, to my 
* wotinded foul; and let Mowbray tit 
indifferent enough to the pangs of a 
* dying friend, to laugh at us both,” 


The hardened feliow then retired, 


with the air of a Lovelace; only more 
ftupid ; yawning and ſtretching, inſtead 
of humming a tune, as thou didſt at 
Smith's. 

1 afliſted to get the poor man into 
bed. He was ſo weak and low, that he 
could not bear the fatigue, and fainted 
away; and 1 verily thought was quite 
gone. But recovering, and his doctor 
coming, andadviling him to keep quiet, 

2 
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1 retired and joined Mowbfay in the 


garden; who took more delight to talk 
of the living Lovelace and his levities, 
than of the dying Belton and his re. 
pentance. | 

I juſt ſaw him again on Saturday night 
before I went'to bed ; which I did early; 
for I was ſurfeited with Mowbray's 
oo inſenſibility, and could not bear 
um. | 

It is ſuch a horrid thing to think of, 
that a man who had lived in ſuch ſtrict 
terms of—what ſhall I call iti—with 
another ; the proot does not come out 
ſo, as to ſay, friendſhip; who had pre. 
tended ſo much love for hin.: could not 
bear to be out of his company; would 
ride an hundred miles an end to enjoy 
it; and would fight for him, be the 
cauſe right or wrong: yet now could be 
ſo little moved to fee him in ſuch miſery 
of body and mind, as to be able to re. 
buke him, and rather ridicule than pity 
him, becauſe he was more affected by 
what he felt, than he had ſeen a male. 
factor (hardened perhaps by liquor, and 
not ſoftened by previous ſickneſs) on 
his going to execution. 

'This put me ſtrongly in mind of what 
the divine Miſs HaRrLowe once ſaid 


to me, talking of friendihip, aud what 
my friendſhip to you required of mee 


© Depend upon it, Mr. Belford,“ ſaid 
ſhe, * that one day you will be convin- 
© ced, thit what you call friend{hip is 
* chaff and ſtubble ; and that nothing 
© is worthy of that ſacred name, 


© THAT HAS NOT VIRTUE FOR IT'S 
: 4 BASE.“ 


Sunday morning, I was called up at 
ſix o'clock, at the poor man's earneſt 
requeſt, and found him in a terrible 
agony, O, Jack! Jack!* ſaid he, 
looking wildly as if he had ſeen a ſpec- 
tre! Come nearer me !* reaching out 
both arms Come nearer me l- Dear, 
dear Beltord, ſave me!“ Thea claſp- 
ing my arm with both his hands, and 
rearing up his. head towards me, his 
eyes ſtrangely rolling, Save me! dear 
© Belford, ſave me!* repeated he. 

I put my other arm about him“ Save 
you from what, my dear Belton! 
ſaid I; * fave you from what? Nothing 
© ſhall hurt us. What muſt I fave you 
© from ?? | 

Recovering from his terror, he ſunk 
down again. O ſave me from my- 


elf.“ ſaid he; * ſave me from my own | 
O, dear Jack! what # 
*thing it is to die; and not to have 


© reflections. 


© one comfortable reflection to revolve! 
| « What 


E G „ 


it fee ¼ HE RW 


— 


(What would I give for one year of 
« my paſſed life: only one year and to 
« have the ſame ſenſe of things that I 

c N 
I tried to comfort him as well as I 
could : but free-livers to free-livers are 
ſorry death-bed comforters. And he 
broke in upon me: O, my dear Bel- 
« ford, ſaid he, * I am told (and have 
heard you ridiculed” for it) that the 
excellent Miſs Harlowe has wrought a 
« converſion in you. May it be ſo! You 
dare a man of ſenſe: O may it be fo! 
© Now is your time! Now, that you are 
©; full vigour of mind and body !—But 
«your poor Belton, alas! your poor 
© Belton kept his vices till they left him 
And ſee the miterable effects in de- 
bility of mind and de ſpondency! Were 
© Mowbray here, and were he to /augh 
at me, I would own, that this is the 
© cauſe of my deſpair—That God's juf- 
ice cannot let his mercy operate for my 
comfort: for, oh! 1 have been very, 
dery wicked; and have deſpiſed the 
offers of his grace, till he has with- 
© drawn it from me for ever.“ 

[ uſed all the arguments I could think 
of to give him conſolation: and what I 
laid, had ſuch an effect upon him, as t 
quiet his mind for the greateſt part o 
the day; and in a lucid hour his memory 
ſerved him to repeat thoſe lines of Dry- 
den, graſping my hand and looking wiſt- 
fully upon me . 


O that I lefs could fear to loſe this being, 

© Which, like a ſnow-ball, in my coward 
© hand, 

© The more 'tis graſp'd, 
away!“ 


the faſter melts 


In the afternoon of Sunday, he was 
inquilitive after you, and your preſent 
behaviour to Miſs Harlowe. 1 told him 
how you had been, and how light you 
made of it. Mowbray was pleaſed with 
your impenetrable hardneſs of heart, 
and faid, * Bob Lovelace was a good 
'edged-tool, and ſteel to the back ;* 
and ſuch coarſe but hearty prailes he 
gave You, as an abandoned man might 
£1, and only an abandoned man could 
wiſh to deſerve. 

But hadſt thou heard what the poor 
dying Belton ſaid on this occaſion, per- 
haps it would have made thee ſerions 
an hour or tuo, at leaſt. 

When poor Lovelace is brought,“ 
ſaid he, * toaſick-bed, as I am now, and 
his mind forehodes, that it is impoſſi- 
4 bie he ſhould recover, (which hrs could 

not do in his late illneſs; if it had, he 
could not have behaved ſo lightly in 

it) when he revolves his paſt niſ-ſpent 


if ; 
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© life ; his actions of offence to helpleſs 
© innocents ; in Miſs Harlowe's caſe par- 
«© ticularly; what then will he think of 
* himſelf, or of his paſt actions? His 
mind debilitated ; his ſtrength turned 
©jmio weakneſs ; unable to ſtir or to move 


— 


without help; not one ray of hope dart- 


© ing in upon his benighted ſoul ; his con- 
« ſcience ſtanding in the place of a thou- 
© ſand witneſſes; his pains excruciating! 
© weary of the poor remnant of life he 
« drags, yet dreading that, in a few 
«© thort hours, his bad will be changed 
to worſe, nay, to worſt of all; and 
© that worſt of all, to laſt beyond time and 
© to all eternity! O Jack! what will he 
© then think of the poor tranſitory gra- 
© tifications of ſenſe, which now engage. 
© all his attention? Tell him, dear Bel. 
« ford, tell him, how happy he is, if he 
* know his own happineſs; how happy, 
compared to his poor dying friend, 
that he has recovered from his illneſs, 
© and has itil] an opportunity lent him, 
© for which I would give a thouſand 
« worlds, had I them to give 

l approved exceedingly of his reflec- 
tions, as ſuited to his preſent circum- 
ſtances ; and inferred conſolations to him 
from a mind ſo properly touched, 

He proceeded in the like penitent 
ſtrain. *I have lived a very wicked life; 
* ſo have we all. We have never made 
© a conſcience of doing whatever mif- 
chief either force or fraud enabled us 
to do. We have laid fnares for the in- 
* nocent heart; and have not ſcrupled, 
© by the too-ready ſword, to extend, as 
© occaſions offered, the wrongs we did to 


ured in their deareſt relations. But 
vet I flatter myſelt ſometimes, that LI 
Chave leſs to anſwer for than either 
Lovelace or Mowbray ; for I, by tak- 
eing to myſelf that accurſed deceiver 
© from whom thou haſt freed me, (and 
© who for years, unknown to me, was 


© retaliating upon my own head ſome of the 


© evils I had brought upon others) and 
© retiring, and living with her as a wite, 
© was not party to half the miſchiefs, 
e that I doubt they and Tourville, and 
© even vou, Belford, committed. Asto 
* the ungrateful Thomaſine, I hope L 


© But notwithſtanding this, doſt thon not 
© think, that ſuch an afticn—and ſuch an 
© action—and f/uch an aftion ;* [and then 
he recapitulated ſeveral enormities, in 
the perpetration of which (led on by 
falfe bravery, and the heat of youth and 
wine) we have all been concerned} doſt 


me call them now by their proper name) 
* . joined 


© the perſons whom we had before in- 


have met with my punifhment in her. 


thou not think that theſe villainies, (Let 
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| joined.to the wilful and gloried-in neg- 
lect of every duty that our better ſente 
and education gave ns to know were 
required of us as men and Chriſtians, 
© are not enough to weigh down my ſou! 
© into deſpondency ?— Indeed, indeed, 
« they are! and now to hope for mercy; 
© and to depend upon the efficacy of that 
© gracious attribute when that no leſs 
© thining one of zuftice forbids me to hope; 
* how can II—I, who have deſpiſed all 
« warnings, and taken no advantage of 
the benefit I might have reaped from 
the lingering conſumptive illneſs I have 
© laboured under, but left all to the laſt 
* ſtake; hoping for recovery againlt hope, 
ec and driving off. repentance, till that 
grace is denied me; for, oh] my dear 
« Belford| I can nowneither repent, nor 
© pray, as I ought ; my heart is harden- 
«ed, and I can do nothing but deſpair!” 
More he would have ſaid; but, over- 
whelmed with grief and infirmiry, he 
bowed his head upon his panytul bo- 
ſom, endeavouring to hide from the 
fight of the hardened Mowbray, who 
juſt then entered the room, thoſe tears 
which he could not reſtrain. | 
Prefaced by aphlegmatick hem; Sad, 
very ſad, truly!” cried Mowbray; who 


ſat himſelt down on one ſide of the bed, 


as I fat on the other: his eyes half cloſ- 
ed, and his lips pouting out to his turned- 
up noſe, his chin curled ; [to uſe one of 
thy deſcriptions} leaving one ata loſs to 
know, whether ſtupid drowzineſs or in- 
tenſe contemplation had got moſt hold of 
bim. | 

© An excellent, however uneaſy leſſon, 
£ Mowbray !* faid I.—* By my faith, it 
is It may one day, who knows how 
* ſoon ? be our own caſe!” 

I thought of thy yawning fit, as de- 
ſcribed in thy letter of Auguſt 13. For 
up ſtarted Mowbray, writhing and ſhak- 
ing himfelt as in an ague-ftit ; his hands 


Nretched over his head—with thy * Hoy! 


© hoyl hoy!” yawning. And then re- 
covering himſelf, with another ſtretch 
and a ſhake, What's a clock ?* cried he; 
pulling out his watch—And ſtalking by 
long tip-toe ſtrides through the room, 
down ſtairs he went; and meeting the 
maid in the paſſage, I heard him ſay— 
© Betty, bring me a bumper of claret; 
« thy poor maſter, and this damned Bel- 
ford, are enough to throw a Hercules 
into the vapours.” 

Mowbray, after this, amuſing him- 
ſelf in our friend's library, which 1s, as 
thou knoweſt, chiefly claſſical and dra- 
matical, fouud out a paſſage in Lee's Oe- 
dipus, which he would needs have to be 
extremely apt; and in he came full 


HARLOWE; 


mult have, on the dreadfulguncertainty 


fraught with the notion of the courageit 

would give the dying man, and read it 

ro him. ”Tis poetical and pretty. This 

is it. © | 

* When the ſux ſets, ſhadows that ſhew's « 
rcon 

« But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible: 

© So when we think fate hovers o'er our head 

Our àpprehenſions ſhoot beyond all bounds: 

© Owls, ravens, crickets, ſeem the watch of 
death; 

* Nature's worſt vermin ſcare her godlike ſons: 

Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 

* Grow babbling ghoſts, and call us to our 

| « graves. l 

* Each mole-hill thought ſwells to a huge 
© Olympus; 

While we, fantaſtick dreamers, Heave and 
puff, 

And *.— with our imagination's weight,” 


He expected praiſes for finding this 
out. But Belton, turning his head from 
him, Ah, Dick!” [faid he] * theſeare 
© not the reflections of a dying man 


- * What thou wilt one day feel, if it be 


* what I now feel, will convince thee, 
© that the evils S re thee, and withthee, 
© are more than the effects of imagina- 
© tion.” h | 

I was called twice on Sunday night to 


him; for the poor fellow, when his re- 


flections on his paſt life annoy him moſt, 


is afraid of being left with the women; 


and his eyes, they tell me, hunt and roll 
about for me, Where's Mr. Belford? 
© —But 1 ſhall tire him out,“ cries he— 


© yet beg of him to ſtep to me—yet don't 


© —yet do;' were at once the doubting 
and changeful orders he gave: and they 
called me accordingly.” | 

But, alas! what could Belford do for 
lim? Belford, who had been but too 
oſten the companion of his guilty hours; 
who wants mercy as much as he doeg; 
and is unable to promiſe it to diets 
though ?ris all he can bid his poor riend 
rely upon. 

What miſcreants are we! What f 
gures ſhall we make in theſe terrible 
hours! 

If Miſs HARLOWE's glorious example, 
on one hand, and the terrors of this 
poor man's /aft ſeene on the other, affect 
me not, I mult be abandoned to perdi- 
tion; as I fear thou wilt be, if thou be- 
neſiteſt not thyſelf from both. 

Among the conſolatory things I urg- 


ed, when I was called up the laſt time 


on Sunday night, I told him, That he 
muſt not abſolutely give himſelf up 9 
deſpair : that many of the apprehenſions 
he was under, were ſuch as the beſt men 
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of what was to ſucceed to this life. Tis 
i well obſerved,? faid I, © by a poetical 
(divine, who was an excellent Chril- 
tian, [Mr. Norris] That 


„ Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 
« Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs all 
« behind.“ 


About eight o'clock yefterday (Mon- 
day) morning, I found him a hittle 
cilmer, He aſked me, who was the 
a11hor of the two lines J had repeated 
to him; and made me ſpeak them over 
azain., A ſad retinue, indeed!“ ſaid 
the poor man. And then expreſſing his 
hopele!ſneſs of lite, and his terrors at 
the thoughts of dying; and drawing 
fromthnce terrible concluſions with re- 
card to his future ſtate ; There is,“ ſaid 
I, luch a natural averſion to death in 
(human nature, that you are not to ima - 
(gie, that you, my dear Belton, are 
(ig. lat inthe fear of it, and in the ap- 
(precnions that fill the thoughtfal 
ming uon it's approach; but you 
Coupht, as much as poſhble, to ſeparate 
(thoſe natural fears which all men muſt 
(have on ſo ſolemn an occaſion from 
(tive garhcular ones Which your juſtly- 
appr henden unfitgeſs fills you with. 
Mr. Pomfret, in his Proſped of Death, 
'w ich 1 dipped into laſt night from a 
(collection in your cloſet, which I put 
into my pocket, fays,'——{ And I turned 
to the place] 


« Merely to die no man of reaſon fears; 
« For certainly we muſt, 

© As we are born, return to duſt ; 
s the laſt point of many ling'ring years; 
But whither then we go, . 

* Whither we fain would know; 
ut human underſtanding cannot ſhew. 
This makes US tremble.” 


Mr. Pomfret, therefore,” proceed- 
ell, had ſuch apprehenſions of this 
dark ſtate as vou have: and the excel- 


ent divine I hinted at laſt night, who 


had very little elſe but human frailties 
io reproach himfelf with, and whoſe 
' aiſcellanies tell into my hands among 
. my uncle's books in my attendance 
upon him in his laſt hours, ſays— 


* It muſt be done, my ſoul: but tis a ſtrange, 
A diſmal and myſterious change, 
" When thou ſhalt leave this tenement of clay, 
* And to an unknown—ſomewhere—wing 
* away ; 
nen time ſhall be eternity, and thou 
„ Shalt be—thou know'ſt not what—and 
live thou know'ſt not how! 
" Amazing ſtate! no wonder that we dread 
© To think of death, or view the dead | 
No. bo. , 


— 


„% Thou'rt all wrapt up in clouds, as if to thee 
„% O ur very knowledge had antipathy.“ 


* Then follows, what I repeated 


% Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 
© Sickned(s and pain before, and darkneſs all 
„behind.“ ö 


Alas! my dear Belford,” [inferred 
the unhappy deep-thinker] * what poor 
creatures does this convince me we 
* mortals are at But what then 
* muit be the caſe of ſuch a profligate as 
I, who by a paſt wicked life have ad- 
* ded greater force to theſe natural ter- 
* rors? If death be fo repugnant athin 
to human nature, that good men will 
© be ſtartled at it, what mult it be to one 
© who has lived a life of ſenſe and appe- 
© tite; nor ever reflected upon the end 
© which I now am within view of ?” 

What could I ſay to an inference ſo 
fairly drawn? Mercy, mercy, unbounded 
mercy, was (till my plea, though his re- 
peated oppoſition of juſtice to it, ina 
manner fileaced that plea : and what 
would I have given to have had riſe to 
my mind, one good, one eminent] 
good action to have remembered him of, 
in order to combat his tears with it ? 

I believe, Lovelace. I ſhall tire thee, 
and that more with the ſubje& of my 
letter, than even with the length of ir. 


But, really, I think. thy ſpirits are ſo 
offenſively up ſiuce thy recovery, that I 


ought, as the melancholy ſubjects offer, 
to endeavour to reduce thee to the ſtan- 
dard of humanity, by expatiating upon 
them. And then thou canſt not but be 
curious to know every thing that con- 
cerns the poor man, for whom thou haſt 
always expreſſed a great regard. I will 
therefore proceed as I have begun. If 
thou likeſt not to read it now, lay it by, 
if thou wilt, till the like circumſtances 
befal thee, till like reflections from thoſe 
circeumſtances ſeize thee; and then take 
it up, and compare the two caſes toge- 
ther. | 


Ar his earneſt requeſt, I fat up with 
him laſt night; and, poor man! it is 
impoflible to tell thee, how eaſy and 


ſafe he thought himſelf in my company, 


for the firſt part of the night: A drown- 
ing men wil catch at a ſtraw,” the proverb 
weil favs: and a ſtraw was I, with re- 
ſpect to any real help I could give lum. 
He often awaked in terrors; and once 
calling out for me, Dear Bel ford.“ ſaid 
he, where are you ?—Oh! There you 
eare!—Give me your friendly hand!“ 
Then graſping it, and putting his clam- 
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y, half. cold lips to it—* How K nd! 
fear every- thing when you are abſent. 
But tue preſence of a friend, a ſym— 
© pathizing friend-Oh! how comtort- 
able! = 

But about four in. the morning he 
frighted me much: he wake with hree 
terrible groans; and enecavoured to 
ſpeak, but could not preſently — and 
when he did—* Jack, Jack, Jack,“ five 
or ſix times repeated he as quick as 
thought, now, now, now, {ave me, fave 
me, ſave me—I am going—going, in- 
< deed !? | f 

I threw my arms about him, and)eraiſ— 
ed him upon his pillow, as he was fink- 
ing (as it to hide himſelf) in the bed- 
cloaths—And flaring wildly, « Where 
tam I?” ſaid he, a little recovering. 
© Did you not ſee him © turning Nig head 
this way and that; horror in his counte- 
nance; Did you not ſee him ?* 

See whom, ſce what, my dear Bel- 
ton!“ 

O lay me upon the bed again!' cried 


he.—* Let me not die upon the floor! 


* Lav me down gently; and ſtand by me! 
Le ve me not I— All, all will ſoon 
che over! i ; | 

« You. are already, my dear Belton, 
© upon the bed. You have no been upon 
« che floor. This is a ſtrong ehirium; 
© you are faint for want of reftechment:“ 
[for he had refuſed ſeveral times to take 
any-thing] * let me periunde you 40 

take ſome of this cordial jutap. I wil 
leave you, it vou will not obl17e me.“ 

He then readily took it; but fail ke 
could have iworn that Lon Metcalfe 
had been in the room, and had dr. vn 
him out of bed by the throat, upbraidine 
him with the injuries he had frit done 
his uſter, and then um, in the duel to 
which he owed that fever hich cult him 
his life. 

Tho knoweſt the ſtory, Lovelace 
too well, to need my repeating it : but, 
mercy on us, fn thei terrible mo- 
ments all che evils we do, r. e to cor af- 
frighted imagtuatiuns! — it fo, what 
ſhocking ſcenes have 1, but ſtill hat 
more thucking ones haſt thou, to go 
through, if, as the noble puet fays, 


+ If any ſenſe at that ſad time remains!“ 


The doctor ordered tim an opiate, 
this moraing early, which operated {f 
well, that he doſed and flept ſeveral 
hours more quietly than he had done 
for toe two paſt d:ys and nichts, though 
he had ſleeping draughts given him be- 
fore. But it is more and more evident 


* 


— 


— — — 


every hour, that nature is almoſt wor 


Out in him. 


MowBRAY, quite tired with this 
houſe of. mourning, intends to ſetontin 
the morning to find you. He was not a 
little rezoiced to hear you were in town: 
believe to have a pretence to leave us, 


Hr has juſt taken leave of his poor 
friend, intending to go away early: 2 
everlaſting. leave, I may venture to ſay; 
for 1 thigk he will hardly live till wo. 


morrow night. 


I believe the poor man would not hare 
been ſorry had he left him when I a. 
rived; for 'tis a thocking creature, and 
enjoys too ſtrong health to know how to 
pity the fick. Then (to borrow ay cb. 


ſervation from thee) he has, by nature, 


[trong bodily organs, which thoſe of hf 


foul are not likely to whet out; and he, 
as well as the wicked friend he is going 
to, may laſt a great while from the 
ſtrength of their conſtitutions, thongh(o 
greatiy different in their talents ; it nei. 
ther the ſword nor the halter interpole, 

I mult repeat, that I cannot but be vers 
uneaſy for the poor lady whom you (© 
cruelly perſecute; and that I do nat 
think you have kept your honour with 
me, 1 was apprehenfive, indeed, that 
you would attempt to ſee her, as ſoon 
as you got well enough to come np; and 
I told her as meh, making ute of it az 


an argument to prepare her tor vourvilit, 


and to induce her to ſtand it. But ihe 
could not, it is plain, bear the ſhock « 
it: and indeed ſhe told me, that (he 
would not fee vou, though but freie 
halt hour, for the world. 

Could the have prevailed upon ber. 
ſelf, 1 know that the ſight of her wo 14 
have been as affecting to you, as 50 
lit conld have been to her; when yu 
liad ſcen to what a lovely ſkeleton {© 
ſh really lovely ſtill, nor can ihe 
with ſuch a form and features, be ofthe! 
wiſe) you have, ina few weeks, reduc 
ed one of the moſt charming women 
mne world; and that in the full blow © 
hei vouth and beauty, 

Mowbray underiakes to carry thi 
that he may be more welcome to v0, 
ſays. Were it to be ſent unſcaled, ii 
characters we write in would be he 
brew to the dunce. I deſire you tor 
turn it; and T'l] give you a copy 01 | 
upon demand; for I intend to keep itd! 
me, as a guard againſt the infection © 
your company, which might otherv1!* 


perhaps, ſome time hence, be apt! 
weak 
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weaken the impreſſions I always deſire 
to have of the awful ſcene before me. 
God convert us both! 


„ ee 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 

WEDNE3DAY MQRN+ 11 O'CLQCK. 
Believe no main has two ſuch ſer— 
vanis as I have. Becauſe I treat 

them with kindneſs, and ao not lord it 
over mv inferior, and damn aud curſe 
meu by looks and words like Mowbray ; 
or beat their teeth out like Lovelace; 
but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, do this,” 
and, „Pr'ythee, Jonathan, do that ;? the 
fellows puriue their own devices and 
regard nothing 1 ſay, but what falls in 
with theſe. 

Here, this vile Harry, who might have 
brought your letter of yeſterday in good 
time, came not in with it till paſt eleven 
laſt night, (drunk, 1 ſuppoſe ;) and con- 
cluding that I was in bed, qs he pre- 
tends, (becauſe he was told I fat up the 
preceding night) brought it not to me; 
and having overflept himſelf, juſt as | 
had ſealed up my letter, in comes the 
villain with the forgotten one, ſhaking 
his ears, and looking as it he himſelf did 
nat believe the excuſes he was going to 
make. I queſtioned him about it, and 
heard his pitiful pleas; and though ! 
never think it becomes a gentleman to 
treat people infolently who by their 
{ations are humbled beneath his feet, vet 
could I not forbear to Lovelace and Morw- 
bra him moſt cordially. 

And this detaining Mowbray (who 
ras ready to ſet out to you betore) 
while I write a few lines upon it, the 
herce fellow, who is impatient to ex- 
change the company of a dying Belton 
tor that of a too lively Lovelace, affixed 
a ſupplement of curſes upon the ſtaring 
te.low, that was larger than my þ00k— 
Nor-did 1 offer to take off the bear from 
luch a mongrel, ſince, on this occaiion, 
he deſerved not of me the protection 
wh.ch every maſter owes to a good ſer- 
vant. 

lie has not done curſing him yet; for 
talking about the court-yard with his 
boots on, (the poor fellow dreſſing his 
horſe, and unable to get from him) he 
Wat him without mercy; and I will 
heighten his impatience (4nce being juſt 
under the window where I am writing, 
he will not let me attend to my pen) by 
telling you, how he fills my ears as well 
4 the fellow's, with his—* Hay, Sir! 
* And, G—d damn ye, Sir!“ And, 
Were you my fervant, ye dog ye!” 


» 


And, Muſt I ſtay here till the mid- 


* day ſun ſcorches ne to a parchment, 
for (ſuch a mangey dog's drunken 
* neglect -e lye, Sirrah!—Ye lye, I 
tell vou! -I hear the fellow's voice 
in an humble excufatory tone, though 
not articulately] © Ye lye, ve dog!—l'd 
* a good mind to thruſt my whip down 
© your drunken throat: dq mn me, if 1 
would not far the ſkin from the back 
© of ſuch a raſcal, if thou wert mine, and 


* have dog's-tkin gloves made of it, for 


* thy brother loundrels to wear in re- 


* membrance of thy abuſes of ſuch a 


« maſter.” 

The poor horſe ſuffers for this, I 
doubt not; for, What now;* and, 
* Stand ſtill, and be damn'd to ye,“ cries 
the fellow, with a kick, I ſuppoſe, which 
he better deſerves himſelf; for theſe 
varlets, where they can, are Mowbrays 
and Lovelaces to man or beaſt ; and not 
——_ to anſwer iim, is flaying the poor 

orſe. | 

1 the fellow is juſt eſcaped, the 
horfe (better curried than ordinary, L 
ſuppoſe, in half the uſual time) by his 
clanking thoes, and Mowbray's ſilence, 
letting me know, that I niay now write 
on: and fo, I will tell thee, that in the 


firſt place, (little as J, as well as you, 


regard dreams) I would have thee lay 
thine to heart; for I conld give thee 
ſuch an interpretation of it, as would 
ſhock thee, perhaps: and if thou aſkeſt 
me for it, I will. | 
Mowbray calls to me from the court- 
yard, that 'tis a curſ-d hot day, and he 
ſhall Þe fried bv riding in the noon of 
it: and that poor Belten longs te ſee 
me. So I wil! only ada my earneſt de- 


ſire, that you will give over all thoughts 


of ſeeing the lady, if, when this comes 
to your hand, you have not ſeen her: 
and, that it would be Kind, if you'd 
come, and, for the laſt time you will 
ever ſec your poor friend, ſhare my con- 
cern for him; and, in hin, fee what, in 
a little time will be your fate and mine, 
and that of Mowbray, Tourville, and 
the reſt ot us—PFor what are ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or thirty years, to look back to; 
in the longeſt of which periods forward 
we thall all perhaps be mingled with the 
duſt from which we ſprung ? : 


LETTER IX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ. 


' WEDNESDAY MORN. AUG. 22. 

LL alive, dear Jack, and in ex- 
taſy—Likely to be once more a 
6 A 2 happy 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


happy man! For I have received a let- 
ter —— my beloved Miſs HARLOWFH; 
in conſequence, I ſuppoſe, of that which 
I mentioned in my laſt to be left for her 
from her ſiſter. And 1 am ſetting out 
for Berks directly, to ſhew the contents 
to my Lord M. and to receive the con- 
gratulations of all my kindred upomit. 
I went. laſt night, as I intended, to 
Smith's; but the dear creature was 
not returned at near ten o'clock. And, 
lighting upon Tourville, I took him 
home with me, and made him ſing me 
out of my megrims. I went to bed 
tolerably eaſy at two; had bright and 
pleaſant dreams; (not ſuch a frightful 
one as that I gave thee an account of) 
and at eight this morning, as I was 
dreſſing, to be in readineſs againſt the 
return of my fellow, whom I had ſent to 


enquire atter the lady, I had this letter 


brought me by a chairman. 
© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


© TUESDAY NIGHT 11 O'CLOCK (AUG. 8.) 


6 SIR, 


ſetting out with all diligence for 
© my father's houſe. I am bid to hope 
© that he will receive his poor penitent 
« with a goodnets peculiar to himſelf; 
-© for I am overjoyed with the aſſurance 
of a thorough reconciliation, through 


friend. whom I always loved and ho- 
© noured. I am fo taken up with my 
preparation for this joyful and long 
« wiſhed for journey, that I cannot ſpare 
© one moment for any other buſineſs, 
© having ſeveral matters of the laſt im- 
* portance to ſettle firſt. © So, pray, Sir, 
don't difturb or interrupt me— I be- 
© feech you, don't. You may poſſibly 
jn time fee me at my father's ; at leaſt 
* it it be not your own fault 
will write a letter, which ſhall be 
* fent you when 1 am gut thither and 
received: till when, Ll am, SS. 
« CLARISSA HARLOWE.,! 


[ diſpatched inſtantly a letter to the 
dear creature, aſſuring her, with the 
moſt thankful. joy, That I would directly 
ſet out for Berks, and wait the iflue of 
the happy reconciliation, and the charm - 
ing hopes the had filled me with, 1 
poured out upon her a thouſand bleſ- 
tings. I declared that it ſhould be the 
ſtudy of my whole life to merit ſuch 
tranſcendent goodneis: and that there 
was nothing which her father or friends 


« I Have good news to tell you. Iam 
s 


© the 2 of a dear bleſled 


| 


a 


ſhould require at my hands, that I WON 
not for ker ſake comply with, in order 
to promete and complete ſo defirable x 
reconciliation. 

1 hurried it away without taking 3 
copy of it; and I have ordered the cha. 
riot-and-fix to be got ready; and hey 
for M. Hall! Let me but know how 
Belton does. I hope a letter from thee 
is on the road. And if the poor fellow 
can ſpare thee, make haſte, I command 
thee, to attend this truly divine lady, 
Thou mayeſt not elſe fee her of months 

erhaps ; at leaſt not while ſhe is Mifg 

ARLOWE. And oblige me, if poſſible, 
with one letter before ſhe ſets out, con. 
firming to me, and accounting for this 
generous change. | 
But what accounting for it is neceſ. 
ſary ? The dear creature cannot receive 


conſolation herſelf but ſhe muſt commu. } 


nicate it to others. How roble!—She 
would not ſee me in her adverlity; but 
no ſooner does the ſun of proſperity be. 
gin to ſhine upon her, than ſh& forgives 
me. | 

I know to whoſe mediation all this is 
owing. It is to Colonel Morden's. She 
always, as the ſays, loved and honour- 
ed him! And he loved her above all his 
relations. 

I hall now be convinced that there 
is ſomething in dreams. The opening 
cloud is the reconciliation in view, 
The bright form, lifting up my char. 
mer through it to a firmament ſtuck 
round with golden cherubims and ſera- 
phims, indicates the charming little boys 
and girls, that will be the fruits of this 
happy reconciliation. The welcomes, 
thrice repeated, are thoſe of her family, 
now no more tv be deemed implacable. 
Yet are they a family too, that my foul 
cannot mingle with. 

But then what is my tumbling over 
and over through the floor in a tright- 
ful hole, deſcending as ſhe aſcends Ho! 
only this !—it alludes to my diſreliſh to 
matrimony : which is a bottomleſs-pit, 
4 gulph, and I know not what. And! 
luppoſe, had I not awoke in ſuch a 
plaguy fright, I had been ſouſed into 
ſome river at the bottom of the hole, 
and then been carried (mundified or 
purified from my paſt iniquities) by the 
ſame bright form, (wang for me upon 
the moſſy banks) to my 


and we thould have gone on cherubim- 
ing of it and carolling to the end of the 
. Chapter. Ns 

But what are the black ſweeping man- 
M. thrown over 
8 


tles and robes of Lord 


eloved girl; 


mp, 
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think, in the ſtile of her letter, which 


_—— 
tay face ?—znd what are thoſe af the 
ladies ?—Oh, Jack! I have theſe two :— 
they indicate nothing in the world but 
that my lord will be ſo good as to die, 
and leave me all he has. So, reſt to thy 

o0d-natured ſoul, honeſt Lord M. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty 
Lawrance, will alſo die and leave me 
ſwinging legacies. 

Miſs Cherlotte and her ſiſter—what 
will become of them?—O ! they will be 
ia mourning of courſe for their uncle 
and aunts—that's right 

As to Morden's flaſhing through the 
window, and crying, Bie, Lovelace, 
and be damn'd, if thou wilt not re- 
© pair my couſin's wrongs Y—That is 
only; that he would have ſent me a 


challenge, had I not been diſpoſed to do 


the lady juſtice. 

All 1 diflike is this part of the dream: 
for, even in a dream, I would not be 
thought to be threatened into any 
meaſure, though I liked it ever ſo 
well. 

aud ſo much for my prophetick 
dream, | 

Dear charming creature! What a 
meeting will there be between her and 
her father and mother and uncles | 
What tranſports, what pleaſure, will 
this happy long-wihed-for reconciliation 
give her dutiful heart! And indeed now 
methinks I am glad ſhe is ſo dutiful to 
them ; for her duty to her parents is a 
conviction to me that ſhe will be as du- 
titu} to her hnſband ; lince duty upon 
principle is an uniform thing. ; 

Why, pr'ythee now, Jack, I have not 
been ſo much to blame as thou thinkeſt : 
for had it not been for me, who have 
led her into ſo much diſtreſs, ſhe could 
neither have receited nor given the joy 
that will now overwhelm them all. So 
here riſes great and durable good out 
ot temporary evil! ; 

I knew they loved her (the pride and 
glory of their family) too well to hold 
cut long. 

I wiſh I could have ſeen Arabella's 
letter. She has always been ſo much 
echpſed by her ſiſter, that, 1 dare ſay, 
ſe has fignified this reconciliation to 
herwith intermingled phlegm and worm- 
vood; and her invitation moſt certainly 
runs ain the rock- water ſtile. 

| ſhall long to ſee the promiſed letter 
too when ſhe is got to her father's, 


wich I hope will give an account of 


the reception ſhe will meet with. 
There is a ſolemnity, however, 1 


| 


| 


L 


pleaſes and affects me at the ſame time. 
But as it is evident ſhe loves me ſtill, 
and hopes ſoon to ſee me at her tather's, 
the could not help being a little ſolemn, 


and half-aſhamed, (dear bluſhing pretty 
rogue!) to own her love, after my ulage * 


of Her. | | 

And then her ſubſcription: . Tull 
© when I am, CLARISSA HARLOWE :*' as 
much as to ſay, * After that, I ſhall be, 
* if not your own fault, CLARISSA 
© LOVELACKT © 

O my belt love! My ever-generous 
© and adorable creature! How much 
does this thy forgiving goodneſs exalt 
us both !—Me, for the occaſion given 
© thee !—Thee, for turning it ſo glori- 
* ouſly to thy advantage, and to the ho- 
© nour of both ! 

And if, my beloved creature, you 

© will but connive at the imperteCtions 


* of your adorer, and not play the wife 


upon me: if, while the charms of no- 
« velty have their force with me, I ſhould 
© happen to be drawn aſide by the love 
© of intrigue, and of plots that my ſoul 
« delights to form and purſue ; and if 
thou wilt not be open-eyed to the fol- 
© lies of my youth, Ca tranſitory ſtate 1] 
© every excurlion ſhall ſerve but the 
more to endear thee to me, till in time, 
and in a very little time too, I ſhall 
© get above ſenſe; and then charmed 
by thy ſoul-attrafting converſe, and 
© brought to deſpiſe my former courſes, 


what I now, at diſtance, conlider as a 


painful duty, will be my joyful choice, 
© and all my delight will centre in 
© thee !? | 


MowBRAY 15 jnſt arrived with thy 
letters. I therefore cloſe my agreeable 
ſubject, to attend to one, which 1 doubt 
will be very ſhocking. ; 

I have engaged the rough varlet to 
bear me company in the morning to 
Berks, where I ſhall file off the — he 
hath contracted in his attendance upon 
the poor fellow. ; 

He tells me, that between the dying 
Belton, and the preaching Belford, he 
ſhan't be his own man theſe three days: 
and ſays, that thou addeſt to the unhappy 
fellow's weakneſs, inftead of giving him 
courage to help him to bear his deſtiny. 

I am ſorry he takes the unavoidable 
lot ſo heavily, But he has been long 
ill; and hekneſs enervates the mind, as 
well as the body; as he himfelt very tg - 
nificantly obſerved to thee. 
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LETTER IXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


1 WEDN. EVENING. 
Have been reading thy ſhocking !et- 
'4 ter—Poort Belton! what a multitude 


of lively hours have we paſſed together! 


was a tearleſs cheerful fellow! 


He 


Who'd have thought that all ſhould end 


in ſuch dejected whimpering and terror? 

But why didſt thou not comfort the 
poor man about the rencounter between 
him and that poltroon Metcalfe? He 
acted in that attair like a man of true 
honour, and as I ſhould have acted in 
the fame circumſtances. Tet] him I ſay 
{o; and that what happened, he could 
neither help nor foreſee. 

Some people are as ſenſible of a ſcratch 
from a pin's-point, as others from the 
puſh of a ſword: and who can ſay any- 
thing for the ſenſibility of ſuch telluws ? 
— Metcalfe would reſent tor his ſiſter, 
when his filter retented not for herſelt. 
Had ſhe demanded her brother's pro- 
tection and reſentment, that would have 
been another man's matter, to ſpeak in 
Lord M.'s phraſe; but ſhe herſelf 
thought her brother a coxcomb to buſy 
himſelf, undeſired, in her affairs, and 
wiſhed for nothing but to be provided 
for decently and privately in her 
lying-in; and was willing to take the 
chance of Mazntenon-ing his conſcience 
in her favour, and petting him to 
marry when the little ſtranger came; for 
ſhe knew what an eaſy, goed natured 
fellow he was. And indeed if the had 
prevailed vpon him, it might have been 
vida for both; as then he would not 
have falley in with Is curſed. Thoma- 
ſine. But truly this ofticious brother 
of her's nf} interpoſe. This made a 
trifling affair important: and what was 
the iſſue? Metcalfe challenged ; Belton 


met him; diſarmed him; gave him his 


life: but the fellow, more ſenlible in 
his /in than in his lead, having received 
a ſcratch, was frighted; it gave him firſt 
a puke, then a fever, and then he died. 
That was all. And how could Belton 
help that ?—But ſickneſs, a long tedious 
ſickneſs, will make a bug-bear of any 
thing to a langmihing heart, I ſee that. 
And ſo far was Mowbray propos in the 
verſes from Aat Lee which thou haſt 
tranſcribed. 

Merely to die, no man of reaſon fears ; 
is a miſtake, ſay thou, or ſay thy author, 
what ye will. And thy folemn parading 
about the natural repugnance between 
life and death, is à proof that it is. 


Let me tell thee, Jack, that ſo much 
am I pleaſed with this world, in th 
main; theugh, in ſome points too, the 
world (to make a perſon of it) has been 
a raſcal to me; ſo delighted am I with 
the ſoys of youth; with my worldly 
proſpects as to fortune; and now, new. 
ly, with the charming hopes given me 
by my dear, thrice dear, and for ever 
dear CLAR1SSA | that were I even ſure 
that nothing bad would come hereafter, 
I ſhould be very loth (very much afraid, 
if thou wilt have ir ſo) ts lay down my 
lite and them together; and yet, upon 
a call of honour, no man fears death le 
than myſelf. | 

But I have not either inclination or 
leiſure to weigh thy leader argumehtz, 
except in the pig, or, as thou would( 
lay, in the lump. 

If I return thy letters, let me har 
them again ſome time hence, that is to 
ſay, when J am married, or when poor 
Belton is halt-forgotten ; or when time 
has enrolled the honeſt fellow among 


thoſe whom we have fo long loſt, that 


we may remember them with more plea. 
ſure than pain; and then I may give 
them a ſerious peruſal, and enter with 
thee as deeply as thou wilt into the ſub. 
ject. | | 

When I am married, ſaid I' — What a 
{ound has that! | 

I muſt wait with patience for a ſight of 
this charming creature, till the is at her 
father's. And yet, as the but bloſſom- 
ing beauty, as thou telleſt me, is reduced 
to a ſhadow, 1 ſhould have been ex. 
ceedingly delighted to ſee her now, and 
every day till the happy one; that! 
might have the pleaſure of beholding 
how ſweetly, hour by hour, ſhe will rie 
to her prittine glories, by means of that 
ſtate of eaſe and contentment, which vil 
take place of the flormy paſt upon lier 
reconciliation with her friends, and out 
happy nuptrals. 


LETTER LXII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEI. 
FORD, ESQ, 
ELL, but now my heart is a lt. 
tle at caſe, I will condeſcend to 
take brief notice of ſome other paſſages 
in thy letters, 

I find, 1 am to thank tre, that the 
dear creature has avoided my vilit. 
Things are now in ſo good a train, 7 
I mutt forgive thee ; elſe thou ſhould! 
have heard more of cow wag inſtance o 
diſloyalty to thy general. 

1 "ama Bi communis giving wr. 
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kigh praiſe, by way of oppoſitzon, as 1 
may lay, to others; gently and arifully 
blaming thyſelf for qualities hou 
wouldſt, at the ſame time, have to be 
thought,andwhich generallyare thought, 
\raiſe-worthy. 

Thus, in the airs thou atfimeſt about 
thy ſervants, thou wouldit paſs for a 
mighty humane mortal, and that at the 
expence of Mowbray and me, whom 
thou repreſenteit as kings and emperors 
to our me wals. Yet art thun ways un- 
happy in hy attempts ot this kind, and 
never can't make us, who know thee, 
heli-ve that to be 4 virtue in thee, which 
is but the cfttect ot conſtitutional phlegm 
and abfurdity. 

Knowelt thou not, that ſome men have 
a native dignity nn their manner, that 
makes them more regarded by a look, 
than either thou canſt be in thy low Kyle, 
or Mowbray in his high ? 

am fit to be a prince, I can tell thee; 
for | reward well, and 1 punith ſeaſon— 
ablv and properly; and 1 am generally 
as well ſeryed as any man. 

The art of governing theſe underbred 
varlets lies more in the dignity of looks 
than in words; and thou art a forry 
fellow, to think humanity conſiſts in 


acting by thy ſervants, as men mult act 


who are not able to pay them their wa- 
ges; or had made them maſters of ſe— 
crets, which, if divulged, would lay 
them at the mercy of ſuch wretches, 

Now to me, who never did any-thing 
I was aſhamed to own, and who have 
more ingenuouſnels than ever man had; 
who can call a villaiay by it's right 
name, though practiſed by myſelf, and 
(by my own readineis to reproach my - 
ſelf) anticipate all reproach from others; 
wiv am not ſuch a hypocrite, as to with 
the world to think me other or better 
than I am—lt is my part, to hot a ſer- 
vant into his duty, if I can: nor will 1 
keep one, who knows not how to take 
me by a nod, or a wink; and who, 
when I ſmile, ſhall not be all tranſport; 
when I frown, all terror. 

It, indeed, I am out of the way a lit- 
tle, I always take care to reward the 
variets for patiently bearing my d:fplea- 
fure, But this I hardly ever am, but 
wien a tellow is egregiouſly ſtupid in 
any lain point of duty, or will be wiſer 
than lis maſter; and when he ſhall tell 
me, that he thought acting contrary to 


m] orders was the way to ſerve me beſt, 


One time or other 1 will enter th- lifts 
with thee upon thy conduct and mine to 
ſervants ;' and I will convince thee; that 
at thou wouldeſt have paſs for huma- 


nity, if it be indiſcriminateſy practiſed 
to all tempers, will perpervally ſubject 
thee to the evils thou complaineſt of; 
and juſtly too; and that he only is fit to 
be a maiter of ſervants, who can com- 
mand their-attention as much by a nod, 
as if he were to pr'ythee a fellow to do 
his duty, on one hand, or to talk of flay- 
ng and horſe-witpping, like Mowbray, 
on the other: r the ſervant, who being 
uſed to expett tne creepiny ſtyle, will al- 
ways be maſter of his matter, and he 
who deſerves to be treated as the other, 
is not fit to be any man's ſervant; nor 
would [ keep ſuch a fellow to rub my 
horſe's heels. 

1 thall be the readier to enter the liſts 

with thee non this argument, becauſe 
I have prefumption enongh to think, 
that we have not in any of our dramatick 
poets, that I can at preſent call to mind, 
one character ofa ſervant, of either ſex, 
that is juſtly hit off. So abſurdly wiſe 
ſome, and fo ſottiſhly fooliſh others; and 
both ſometimes in the ſme perfon. Forls 
drawn from the lees or dregsof the peo- 
ple to ſet off the characters of their 
maſters aud miſtreſſes; nay, lometimes, 
which is ſtill more abſurd, introduced 
with more wit than the poet has to 
beſtow upon their principals. —Mere 
fiints and fleets to ſtrike fire with.—Or, 
to vary the metaphor, to ſerve for whet- 
{tones to wit, which cherwz/e could not 
be made apparent—Or for engines to 
be made uſe of like the machinery of the 
ancient poets, (or the ſtill mr unna- 
tural ſohloquy) to help ona ſorry plot, 
or to bring about a neceſſary eclaireiſſe- 
ment, to fave the poet the trouble of 
t!:1nking deeply tor a better way to wind 
up his bottoms. 

Ot this I am perfuaded, (whatever 
my practtce be to my own ſervants) that 
thou wilt be benefited by my theory, 
when we come to controvert the point. 
For then I ſhall convince thee that the 
dramatuck as well as natural characteri- 
ncxs of a good ſervant ought to be fi- 
delity, common ſenſe, cheerful obedi- 
ence, and filent reſpect: that wit in his 
tation, except to his companions, would 
be ſaucinels: that he ſhould never pre- 
ſume to give his advice: that if he ven- 
tured to expoſtulate upon any unrea— 
ſonable command, or ſuch a one as 
appeared to him to be ſo, he fhould do 
it with humility and reſpect, and take a 
proper ſeaſon for it. Bur ſuch leffons 
do mott of the dramatick performances 
Ih ve ſeen give, where ſervants are in- 
troduced as Characters ellential to the 


| play, or to act very ſignificant or long 
parts 


92 


parts in it; (which, of itſelf, I think 
= fault) ſuch leſſons, I ſay, do they give 
to the footmen's gallery, that I have 


not wondered we have ſo few modeſt or 


good men-ſervants among thoſe who 
often attend their maſters or miſtreſſes 
to plays. Then how milcrably evident 
muſt that poet's conſcious want of ge- 
nius be, who can ſtoop to raiſe or give 
force to a clap by the indiſcriminate 
roar of the party-coloured gallery! 

But this ſubject 1 will ſuſpend to a 
better opportunity; that is to ſay, to-the 
happy one, when my nuptials with my 
Clariſſa will oblige me to increaſe the 
number of my iervants, and of conſe- 
quence to enter more nicely into their 
qualifications. 


ALTHOUGH I have the higheſt opi- 


nion that man can have of the genero- 


ſity of my dear Miſs Harlowe, yet I can- 
not, for the heart of me, account for 
this agreeable change in her temper, 
but one way. Faith and troth, Belford, 
] verily believe, laying all circumſtances 


together, that the dear creature unex- 


pectedly finds herſelf in the way I have 
ſo ardently wiſhed her to be in; and 
that this makes her, at laſt, incline to 
favour me, that ſhe may ſet the” better 
face upon her geſtation, when at her 


-- father's. ' ; 


If this be the caſe, all her falling 
away, and her fainting fiis, are charm- 
ingly accounted for. Nor is it ſurpri— 
. z1ng, that ſuch a ſucet novice in theſe 
matters ſhould not, for ſome time, have 


known to what to attribute her frequent 


indiſpoſitions. If this ſhould be the 
caſe, how ſhall 1 laugh at thee! and 
(when I am {ure of her) at the dear no- 
vice herſelf. that all her grievous diſ- 
trelſes ſhall end in a man-child; which 
1 ſhall love better than all the chern- 
bims and ſeraplüms that may come af- 
ter; though there were to be as many 
of them as. 1 beheld in- my dream; in 
which a vaſt expanſe of firmament was 
ſtuck as full of them as it could hold. 

I ſhall be afraid to open thy next, left 
it bring me the account of poor Belton's 
death. Yet, as there are no hopes of 
his recovervy—But what ſhould I ſay, 
unlefs the poor man were better fitted 


But thy heavy ſermon ſhall not affect me 


too much neither. 

I incloſe thy papers: and do thou 
tranſcribe them for me, or return them; 
ſor there are ſome things in them, which, 
at a proper ſcaſon, a mortal man thould 
not avoid attending to: and thou ſeem- 
eſt to have entered deeply into the ſhock - 


k 
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j © help you.“ 


HARLOWE; 


ing ſubject— But here I will end, leſt ! 
grow too ſerious. {7 


Tay fervant- called here abont an 
hour ago, to know. if I had any com. 
mands : I therefore hope that thou wilt 
have this early in the morning. And 
if thou can/? let me hear from thee, do. 
PII ftretch an hour or two in expecta. 
tion of it. Yet I muſt be at Lord M. 
to-morrow” night, if .poflible, though 
ever ſo late. N 

Thy fellow tells me the poor man is 
much as he was when Mowbray left 
him. 

Wonldſt thou think that this varlet 
Mowbray is ſorry that I am ſo near be. 
ing happy with Mifs Harlowe? And, 
egad, Jack, I know not what to ſay to 
it, now the fruit ſeems to be within my 
reach—But let what will come, I'll 
ſtand to't: for I find 1 can't live with. 
out her. 


LETTER IXIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ, 
laſt. 


As ſoon as I had ſeen Mowbray 
mounted, I went to attend upon poor 
Belton; whom I found in dreadful ago- 
nies, in which he awoke, as he gene- 
rally does. | 
Ihe doctor came in preſently after; 


WEDNESDAY, THREE O'CLOCK. 


Will proceed where J left off in my 


paſſed hetween them. ; 
It opened with the dying man's aſking 
him, with melancholy earneſtneſs, It 
nothing, if nothing at all, could be don? 
for him? 
The door ſhook his head, and told 
him, He doubted not. 


| I cannot die,” ſaid the Poor man: (I 


cannot think of dying. I am very de. 
« firous ot living a little longer, if! could 
| but be free from theſe horrible pains 
* in my ſtomach and head. Can yon 
give me nothing to make me paſs one 
© week, but one week, in tolerable caſe, 
that T may die like a man 1 1 mf 
die! 

* But, doctor, I am yet a young man; 
in the prime of my years—Youth is 2 
good ſubject for a phyfician to work 
© upon: can you do nothing, nothing 
 at-all for me, doctor?“ ; 

Alas! Sir,“ replied his phyſician, 
© you have been long in a bad way. 
fear, I fear, nothing in phylick can 


He 


and I was concerned at the ſcene that 


— — — — 
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What, then, is your art, Sir II have 


(twelvemonth, to be wrought upon at 
«the pleaſure of you people of the fa- 
tculty. I verily believe, had I not 
i taken ſuch doſes of naſty ſtuff, 1 had 
been now a well man—But who the 
« plague would regard phyſicians, whole 
cart is to cheat us with hopes, while 
they help to deſtroy us? And who, not 
© ne ok you, know any-thing but by 
«oueſs! * 

Sir, continued he fiercely, (and 
with more ſtrength of voice, and cohe- 
rence, than he had ſhewn for ſeveral 
hours before) „if you give ne over, I 
give you over, —The only honeſt and 
«certain part of the art of healing is ſur. 
very. A good ſurgeon is worth a 
thouſand of you. I have been in ſur- 
„geons hands often, and have always 
„found reaſon to depend upon their 
pill: but your art, Sir, what is it?— 
but to dawb, dawb, dawb ; load, load, 
lead; plaſter, plaſter, plaſter; till ye 
(utterly deſtroy the appetite firſt, and 
the conſtitution afterwards, which you 
tare called in to help. I had a com- 
Gy mion once - My dear Beltord, thou 
(x10weſt honeſt Blomer—as pretty a 
phyſician he would have made as any 
en England, had he kepr himſelf from 
(excels in wine and women; and he 
(always uſed to ſay, there was nothing 
„at al! but pick-pocket parade in the 
' phyſician's art; and that the beſt gueſ- 
fer was the beſt phyſician: and 1 uſed 
„to believe him too: and yet, fond of 
(fs, and tearful of death, what do we 
„do, when we are taken ill, but call ye 


un; And what do ve do, when called. 


„ie, but nurle our diſtempers, till from 
(pyones you make giants of, them? — 
„And then ye come creeging with ſo— 
'lemn_taces, when ye are aſhamed to 
' preſcribe, or when the ſtomach won't 
bear it's natural food, by reaſon of 
ur potfonons potions, “ Alas] I am 
if ad phvfick can do no more for him!“ 
Nor need it, when it has brought to 
the brink of the grave, the poor wretch 
ho placed all his reliance in your 
'Curled flops, and the flattering hopes 
vou give him.“ 
| The doctor was out of countenance; 
bat lad, „If we could make mortal 
men immortal, and would not, all this 
might be juſt.” 
blamedh the poor man; yet excuſed 
um to the phylician, Jo die, dear 
doctor, when, like my poor friend, we 
«© ſo defirous of life, is a melancholy 


N. *p 


He was then out of all patience. 


been a paſſive machine for a whole 


as. A 


thing. We are apt to hope too much, 

© not conſidering that the ſeeds of death 

are ſown in us when we begin to live, 

© and grow up, till, like rampant weeds, 

they choak the tender flower of lite; 

which declines in us, as thoſe weeds 

* flouriſh. e ought therefore to be- 

gin early to ſtudy what our conſtitutions 
will bear, in order to root out, by 

* temperance, the weeds which the ſoil 

© 15 moſt apt to produce; or, at leatt, to 

© keep them down as they riſe ; and not, 

* when the flower or plant is withered 

© at the root, and the weed in it's full 
* vigour, expect, that the medical art 

will reſtore the one, or deſtroy the 
© other; when that other, as I hinted, 

* has been rooting itfelf in the habit 

from the time of our birth.” 

This ſpeech, Bob, thou wilt call a 
prettineſs; but the allegory is juſt; and 
thou haſt not quite cured me of the me- 
taphorical. | 

«Very true, ' ſaid the doctor; you have 
brought a good metaphor to illuſtrate 
the thing. Jam forry I can do nothing 
for the gentleman ; and can only re- 
© commend patience, and a better frame 
© of mind.“ . 

« Well, Sir,“ faid the poor angry 
man, vexed at the doctor, but more 
at death; you will perhaps recommend 
the next in ſucceſſion to the phylician, 


when ke can do no more; and, | ſup- 


© poſe, will fend your brother to pray 
Aby me for thoſe virtues which you 
« wiſh me.“ | 
It ſeems the phyſician's brother is a 
clergyman in the neighbourhodd. 
I was greatly concerned to fee the 


_ gentleman thus treated; and fo I told 


poor Belton when he was gone, But 
he continued impatient, and would not 
be denied, he ſaid, the liberty of talking 
to a man, who had taken ſo many gui- 
neas of him for doing nothing, or worſe 
than nothing, and never declined one, 
though he knew all the time he could 
do him no good, - 

It ſeems the gentleman, though rich, 
is noted for being greedy after fees ; 
and poor Belton went on, raving at the 
extravagant fees of Engliſh phy ſicians, 
compared with thoſe of the moſt emi- 
nent —_ ones. But, poor man! he, 
like the Turks, who judge of a general 
by his ſucceſs, (out of patience to think 
he muſt die) would have worthipped 
the docter, and not grudged three times 
the ſum, could he have given him hopes 
of recovery. 

But nevertheleſs, I muſt needs ſay, 
that gentlemen of the faculty ſhould be 

6B more 
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more moderate in their fees, or take 
more pains to deſerve them; for, gene- 
rally, they only come into a room, feel 
the ſick man's pulſe, aſk the nurſe a few 
queſtions, inſpect the patient's tongue, 
and perhaps his water; then fit down, 
look plaguy wiſe; and write. The 
— fee finds the ready hand, and they 

urry away, as if the ſick man's room 
were infectious. So to the next they 
troll, and to the next, if men of great 
practice; valuing themſelves upon the 
number of viſits they make in a' morn- 
ing, and the little time they make them 
in. They go to dinner, and unload 
their pockets; and ſally out again to 
refill them. And, thus, in a little time, 
they raiſe vaſt eſtates; for, as Ratcliffe 
ſaid, when firſt told of a great loſs which 
befel him, It was only going up and 
down a hundred pair of ſtairs to fetch it 


up. | 

FR Sambre (Belton's ſiſter) had ſe- 
veral times propoſed to him a miniſter 
to pray by him; but the poor man could 
not, he ſaid, bear the thoughts of one; 
for that he certainly ſhonld die in an 
hour or two after: and he was willing 
to hope ſtill, againſt all probability, that 


he might recover; and was often aſking 


his fitter, If ſhe had not ſeen people as 


bad as he was, who, almoſt to a mira- 


cle, when every-body gave them over, 
had gut up again? ; | 
She, ſhaking her head, told him, ſhe 
had: but, once ſaying, that Heir diſ- 
orders were of an acute kind, and ſuch 
as had a criſis in them, he called her 
Small hopes, and Fob's comforter ; and bid 
her ſay nothing, it the could not ſay more 
to the purpoſe, and what was fitter for a 
ſick man to hear. And yet, poor fel- 
low! he has no hopes himſelf, as is 
plain by his deſponding terrors; one of 


which he fell into, and a very dreadful- 


one, ſoon after the doctor went. 


br WEDNESDAY, NINE O'CLOCK 
i AT NIGHT. 

THE poor man has been in convul- 
ſions, terrible convuliions! for an hour 
paſt. O Lord, Lovelace! death is a 
ſhocking thing !—-By my faith it is!— 
I with thou wert preſent on this occa- 


ſion. It is not merely the concern a man 


has for his friend ; but, as death 1s the 
common lot, we fee, in is agonies, how 
it will be one day with ourſelves. I am 
all over as if cold water were poured 
down my back, or if I had a ſtrong ague- 
fit upon me. I was obliged to come 
away. And I write, hardly knowing 
what—I with tou wert here. 


Taovecn I left him, becauſe I could 
flay no longer, I can't be eaſy by my. 
ſelf, but muſt go to him again, 


ELEVENO'cLoew, 

Pook Belton !—Drawing on apace! 
Yet was he ſenſible when I went in 
too ſenſible, poor man! He has ſome. 
thing upon his mind to reveal, he tell; 
me, that is the worſt action of his life; 
worſe than ever you or I knew of him, 
he ſays. It muſt. be then very bad! 

He ordered every-body out; but un 
ſeized with another convulſion- fit, be. 
fore he could reveal it: and in it he le 
ſtruggling between life and death, But 
il go in again. 5 

ONE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNINt, 

ALL now muſt ſoon be over with 
him: poor! poor fellow ! he has giv. 
en me fume hints of what he wanted u 
ſay ; but all incoherent, intercupted by 
dying hiccoughs and convulſions. 

Bad enough it muſt be, Heaven knows, 
by what I can gather — Alas, Lore. 
lace! I fear, I fear, he came 100 ſoon 1uid 
his uncle's eſtate. 

If a man were tolive always, he might 
have ſome temptation to do bale thing, 
in order to procure to himſelf, as it 
would then be everlaſting eale, plenty, 
or affluence: but for the ſake of ten, 
twenty, thirty years of poor life, to be: 
villain—Can that be worth while? With 
a conſcience ſtinging bim all the time 
too! And when he comes to wind up 
all, ſuch agonizing xeflections upon his 
paſt guilt! All then appearing as no- 
thing! What he moſt valued, moſt dil 
guſtful! And not one thing to think ot, 
as the poor fellow ſays twenty and ten. 
ty times over, but what is attended with 
anguiſh and reproach! 

To hear the poor man wiſh he ha 
never been born ! To hear him pray 
be nothing after death! Good God! ho- 
ſhocking ! | 

By his incoherent hints, I am afraid 
'tis very bad with him. No pardon, 10 
mercy, he repeats, can lie for him! 

1 hope I ſhall make a proper uſe 0! 
this lefſon.. Laugh at me, if thou wit; 
but never, never more, will 1 take the 
liberties I have taken ; but whenever! 
am tempted, will think of Belton's ys 
agonies, and what my own may be. 


THURSDAY, THREE IN THE 


: : MORNING. 
Hs is now at his laſt gaſp—Rattl 
in the throat—Has a new convulle 


| every minute almoſt What . 
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olaſs! They roll ghaſtly no more ; are 
— ſet: his face diſtorted, and drawn 


out, by his ſinking jaws, and erected ' 


laring eye-brows, with his lengthened 
fur towed forehead, to double it's uſual 
length, as it ſeems. It is not, it cannot 
be, the face of Belton, thy Belton, and 
my Belton, whom we have beheld with 


ſo much delight over the ſocial bottle, 


comparing notes, that one day may be 
brought againſt us, and make ws groan, 
as they very lately did 4zm—that is to 
fay, while he had ſtrength to groan ; for 
now his voice is not to be heard; all in- 
ward, loſt; not ſo much as ſpeaking by 
his eyes: yet, ſtrange! how can it be? 
—the bed rocking under him like a cra- 
dle! 
6 FOUR O'CLOCK. 

© Alas! he's gone! That groan, that dreadful 

groan, 
© Was s lf. fare wel of the parting mind! 
The ſtruggling foul has bid a long adieu 
To it's late manſion—Fled! ah! whither 

v fled P! : 


Now is all indeed over !—Poor, poor 
Belton! By this time thou knoweſt if 
thy crimes were above the ſize of God's 
mercies! Now are every one's cares and 


attendance at an end! Now do we, thy- 


ſriends poor Belton !--know the worſt 
of thee, as to this life! Thou art re- 
leaſed from inſufferable toriures, boih 
of body and mind! May thoſe tortures, 
and thy repentance, expiate for thy of- 
fences, and mayſt thou be happy to all 
eternity ! X 
We are told, that God deſireth not 
the death, the ſpiritual death, of a ſin- 
ner: and *tis certain, that thou didſt 
deeply repent! I hope, therefore, as 
thou wert not cut off in the midſt of thy 
lins, by the ſword of injured friendſhip, 


which more than once thou hadſt braved,. | 


[the dreadfulteſt of all deaths, next to 
lucide, becauſe it gives no opportunity 
for repentance] that this is a merciful 
earneſt that thy penitence is accepted; 


and that thy long illneſs, and dreadful 


ones in the laſt ſtages of it, were thy 
ouly puniſhment. f 

I wiſh, indeed, I heartily wiſh, we 
could have ſeen one ray of comfort dart- 
ing in upon his benighted. mind, before 
he departed. But all, alas | to the very 
laſt gaſp, was horror and confuſion. 
And my only fear ariſes from this, that, 
till within the four laſt days of his liſe, 
he could not be brought to think he 
lhould die, though in a viſible decline 
tor months; and, in that preſumption, 


i too little inclined to ſet about a ſe- 
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rious preparation for a journey, which 
he hoped he ſhould not be obliged to 
take; and when he began to apprehend 
that he could not put it off, his impa- 
tience, and terror, and apprehenſion, 
ſhewed too littie of that reliance and 
reſignation which afford the moſt com- 
fortable reflections to the friends of the 
dying, as well as to the dying them- 
ſelves. 

But we muſt leave poor Belton to that 
mercy, of which we have all ſo much 
need ; and for my own: part, (do you, 
Lovelace, and the reſt of the fraternity, 
as ye will) I am reſolved I will endea- 
vour to begin to repent of my follies 
while my health is ſound, my intellects 
untouched, and while it is in my power 
to make ſome atonement, as near to 
reſtitution or reparation as is poſlible, to 
thoſe I have wronged or miſled. And 
do ye outwardly, and from a point of 


falſe bravery, make as light as ye will of 


my reſolution, as ye are none of ye 
of the claſs of abandoned and ſtupid 


| ſots, who endeavour to diſbelieve the 


future exiſtence of which ye are afraid, 
I am ſure you will juſtify me in your 
hearts, it not by your practices; and one 
day you will wiſh you had joined with 
me in the ſame reſolution, and will con- 


feſs there is more good · ſenſe in it, than 


now perhaps you will own. 


SEVEN O'CLOCK, THURSDAY 
MOR NI NG. 


You- are very earneft, by your laft 
letter juſt given me, to hear again from 
me, before you fer out for Berks. I 
will therefore cloſe with a few words 
upon the only ſubje&t in your letter 
which I can at preſent touch upon : 
and this is the letter of which you give 
me a copy from the lady. 

Want of reft, and the ſad ſcene I have 
before my eyes, have rendered me alto- 
gether incapable of accounting for the 
contents of it in any ſhape. You are 
in ecſtacies upon it. You have reaſon 
to be ſo, if it be as you think. Nor 
would I rob you. of your joy: but I 
muſt ſay that I am amazed at it. 

Surely, Lovelace, this ſurprizing let- 
ter cannot be a forgery of thy own, in 
order to carry on ſome view, and to im- 
poſe upon me. Yet by the ſtile of it, it 
cannot ; though thou art a perfect Pro- 
teus, too. | | 

I will not, however, add another 
word, after I have deſired the return of 
this, and have told you, that I am, your 
true friend and well-wifher, 

I. BrryorD, 
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LETTER :LXIV. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO. JOHN BELFORD, 
; 8 ; ESQ. ; 


AUG. 24. THURSDAY MORN, | 


Received thy letter in ſuch good 
time, by the fellow's diſpatch, that 


it gives me an opportunity of throwing | 


in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a 
paſſage or two of it to Mowbray; and 
we both agree, that thou art an abſolute 
maſter of the lamentable. 3 
Poor Belton, what terrible conflicts 
were thy laſt conflicts !—I hope, how- 
ever, that he is happy: and 1 have the 
more hope, becauſe the hardneſs of his 
death is likely to be ſuch a warning to 
thee. If it have the effect thou declareſt 
it ſhall have, what a world of miſchiet 
will it prevent! How much good will 
it do! How many poor wretches will 
rejoice at the occaſion, (if they know it) 
however melancholy' in itfelf, which 
ſhall bring them in a compenſation for 
injuries they had been forced to lit down 
contented with !—Bur, Jack, though 


thy uncle's death hath made thee a rich 


tellow, art thou ſure, that the making 
__ of ſuch a vow will not totally 


bankrupt thee ? 


Thou ſayeſt I may laugh at thee, if 


will. Not I, Jack; 1 do not take it 
to be a laughing ſubject: and J am 
heartily concerned at the loſs we all 
have in poor Belton: and when I.get a 
little ſettled, and have leiſure to con- 
template the vanity of all ſublunary 
things, (a ſubject that will now-and- 
then, in my gayeſt hours, obtrude it- 
felf upon me) it is very likely, that I 
may talk: ſerioufly with thee upon theſe 
topicks; and, if thou haſt not got too 
much the ſtart of me in the repentance 


thou art entering upon, will go hand- 
If thou halt, | 
thou wilt let me juſt keep thee in my 
eve; for it is an up-hill work; and 1 


in-hand with thee in it. 


ſhall fee thee, at ſeiting out, at a great 
&:ftance; but as thou art a much heavier 
and clumſier fellow than myfelf, 1 hope 
that without much pathng and ſweat- 
ing, only keeping on a good round dog- 
trot, I hope 1 thall be able to overtake 
thee. | | 7 


Mean time, take back thy letter, as 


thou defirett, I would not have it in 
my pocket upon. any account at preſent ; 
nor read it once more. | 
| am going down without ſeeing my 
beloved. I was a haſty fool to write 
her a letter, promiſing that I would not 
cone acar her till ſaw her at her fa- 


tuck's. For as the is now actually at 


4 
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Smith's, and I ſo near her, one ſhort 
viſit could have done no harm. 

1 ſent Will, two-hours ago, with my 
gratetul compliments, and to know hoy 
the does. | 

How muſt 1 adore this charmin 
creature! For I am ready to think ny 
ſervant a happier fellow than myſelf, 
for having been within a pair of ſtair; 
and an apartment of her. 

Mowbray and I will drop a tear 3. 
piece, as we ride along, to the memory 
of poor Belton :—as we ride along, | 
ſay; for, we ſhall have ſo much joy 


u when we arrive at Lord M's, and when 
1 communicate to him and my couſins 


the dear creature's letter, that we fhall 
forget every-thing grievous : ſince now 
their family hopes in my reformation 
(the point which lies ſo near their 
hearts) will all revive; it being an ar- 
ticle of their faith, that if I marry, re. 
pentance and mortification will follow of 
courſe, 
Neither Mowbray nor I fhall accept 

of thy verbal invitation to the fnner:l, 
We like not theſe diſmal formalities, 
And as to the reſpect that is ſuppoſed 
to be ſhewn to the memory of a deceaſed 
friend in ſuch an attendance, why ſhould 
we do any thing to reflect upon thoſe 
who have made it a faſhion to leave this 
parade to people whom they hire /or 
that purpoſe ? | 
Adieu, and be cheerful. Thou cant 
now do no-more for poor Belton, wert 
=_ to howl for him to the end of ih 
life. a 


LETTER: LXF. 
MR. BELTORD, TO ROBERT LOVE 
Lack, ESQ. 


* 


SAT. AUG. 26 


N Thurſday afternoon I afliſted at 

the opening of poor Belton's wil, 

in which he has lett me his ſole execu- 
tor, and bequeathed me a legacy of 6 
hundred guineas; which I ſhall preſent 
to his untortunate ſiſter, to whom he has 
not been ſo kind as I think he ought ts 
have been. He alſo left twenty pouncs 


a- piece to Mowbray, Tourville, thy- 


ſelf, and me, for aring to be worn in te- 
membrance of him. Hos 
Atter I had given ſome particular or: 
ders about the preparations to be made 
for his funeral, I went to town; bit 
having made it late before I got in dn 
Thurſday night, and being fatigued yr 
want of reſt ſeveral nights before, af 
low in my "ſpirits, [1 could not help t 
Lovelace] I contented myſelf to * 
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my compliments, to the innocent ſuffer - 
u, to enquire after her health. 

My ſervant faw Mrs. Smith, who 
told him, ſhe was very glad I was come 
to town; for that the lady was worſe 
than ſhe had been yet. 

It is impoſſible to account for the 
contents of her letter to you; or to re- 
concile thoſe contents to the ſacts I have 
to communicate. 

1 was at Smith's by ſeven yeſterday 
(Friday) morning, and found that the | 
lady was gone in a Chair to St. Dunſtan's 
to prayers: ſhe was too ill to get out by 
{ix to Covent Garden church; and was 
forced to be ſupported. to her chair by 
Mrs. Lovick. They would have perſuad- 
ed her againſt going; but the ſaid ſhe knew 
not but that it might be her laſt opportu- 
nity. Mrs. Lovick, dreading that ſhe 
would be taken worle at church, walked ' 
thither betore her. 

Mrs. Smith told me, ſhe was ſo ill on 
Wedneſday night, that ſhe had deſired 
to receive the ſacrament ; and accord- 
ingly it was adminiſtered to her by the 
parſon of the pariſh : whom ſhe beſought 
to take all opportunities of aſſiſting her 
in her ſolemn preparation. 

This the gentleman promiſed : and 
called in the morning to enquire after 
her health : and was admitted at the firſt | 
word. He ſtaid with her about half an 
hour; and when he came down, with 
his face turned aſide, and a faltering 
accent, * Mrs. Smith,“ faid he, * yon | 
(have an angel in your houſe.—I will 


* attend her again in the evening, as fhe | 


*(delires, and as often as. I think it will | 
be agreeable to her.“ 

Her increaſed weakneſs ſhe attributed 
to the fatigues ſhe had undergone by 


your means; and to a letter ſhe had re- 


ceived from her ſiſter, which ſhe an- 
luered the fame day. a 

Mrs. Smith told me, that two diffe- 
rent perſons. had called there, one on 
Thurſday morning, one in the evening, 
to enquire after her ttate of health; and 
ſee med as if commiſlioned from her re- 
ations for that purpoſe ; but afked not to 
fee her, only were very inquiſitive atter 
her vilitors, (particularly, it ſeems, atter 
nes what could they mean by that?) 
atter her way of life, and expences ; 
and one of them enquired after her man- 
ner of ſupporting them; to the latter 
of which, Mrs. Smith ſaid, ſhe had an- 
ſwered as the truth was, that ſhe had 
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been obliged to ſe}l ſome of der cloaths, 
and was actually about parting with 


| mere; at which the inquiriſt (a grave 


old farmer-looking man) held up his 
hands. and faid,. Good God !—this 
© will be ſad, ſad news to ſomebody! 'L 
© believe I muſt not mention it. But 
Mrs. Smith ſays, ſhe deſired he would, 
let him come from whom he would, 
He ſhook his head, and ſaid, If ſhe died, 
the flower of the world would be gone, 
and the family the belonged to would be 
no more than a common family“. I was 
pleaſed with the man's expreſlion. 

You may be curious to know how ſhe 
ou her time when ſhe was obliged to 


leave her lodging to avoid you. 


Mrs. Smith tells me, that ſhe was 
very ill when ſhe went out on Monday 
morning, and ſighed as if her heart 
would break as ſhe came down ſtairs, 
and as ſhe went through the - ſhop into 
the coach, her nurſe with her, as you 


had informed me before: that ſne or- 


dered the coachman (whom ſhe hired 
for the day) to drive any- whither, ſo it 
was in the air: he accordingly drove 
her to Hampſtead, and thence to High- 
gate, There at the Bywling-green 
Houſe (he alighted, extremely ill, and 
having breakfaſted, ordered the coach- 
man to drive very {lowly any-whither. 
He_crept along to Muſwell Hill, and 
put up at.a publick houſe there ; where 


ſhe employed herſelf two hours in writ- - 


ing, though exceedingly weak and low; 


till the dinner ſhe had ordered was 


brought in: ſhe endeavoured to eat, but 
could not: her appetite was gone, quite 
gone, ſhe ſaid. And then the wrote on 


tor three hours more: after which, 


being heavy, ſhe dozed a little in an 
elbow-chair. When the awoke ſhe or- 
dered the cgachman to drive her yery 
flowly to town, to the houſe of a friend 
of Mrs. Lovick; whom, as agreed 
upon, ſhe met there: but, being ex- 


tremely ill, the would venture home at 


a late hour, although ſhe heard from 
the widow, that you had been there; 
and had reaſon to be ſhocked at your 
behaviour. She faid, ſhe found there 
was no avoiding you: ſhe was appre- 


henſive the ſhould not live many hours, 


and it was not impoſlible but the ſhock 

the ſight of you muſt give her would 

determine her fate in your preſence. 
She accordingly went home. She 


heard the relation of your aſtoniſhing 


* This man came from her couſm Morden; as will be ſeen hegeafter, Letter XCIV. of 


tm Volume, and Letter I. of Val. VIII. 
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vagaries, With hands and eyes often lift- 
ed up; and with theſe words interming- 
led, Shocking creature! Incorrigible 
© wretch ” and, Will nothing make 
him ſerious?* And not being able to 
B bear the thoughts of an interview with 
_ a man ſo hardened, ſhe took to her uſual 
| | chair early in the morning, and was car- 
ried to the Temple Stairs, whither ſhe had 
ordered her nurſe before her, to get a 
pair of oars in readineſs ; (for her fa- 
tigues the day before made her unable 
to bear a coach) and then ſhe was rowed 
to Chelſea, where the breakfaſted ; and 
after rowing about, put in at the Swan 
at Brentford- Aight, where ſhe dined; 
and would have written, but had no 
conveniency either of tolerable pens, or 
ink, or a private room: and then pro- 
ceeding to Richmond, they rowed her 
back to. Mortlake ;- where ſhe put in, 
and drank tea at a houle her waterman 
recommended to her. She wrote there 
for an hour; and returned to the Tem— 
ple; and when ſhe landed, made one of 
the watermen get her a chair, and ſo was 
Carried to the widow's friend, as the 
night before; where ſhe again met the 
widow, who informed her, that you 
had been after her twice that day, 
Mrs. Lovick gave her there her ſiſter's 
letter; and ſhe was ſo much affected 
with the contents of it, that ſhe was 
twice very nigh fainting away; and 
wept bitterly, as Mrs. Lovick told Mrs. 
Smith; dropping ſome warmer expreſ- 
fions than ever they had heard proceed 
from her lips, in relation to her triends ; 
calling them cruel, and complaining of 
211 offices done her, and of vile reports 
raiſed againſt her. 

While ſhe was thus diſturbed, Mrs. 
Smith came to her, and told her that 
you had been there a third time, and 
was juſt gone, (at half an hour after 
nine) having left word, how civil and 
reſpectful you would be; but that you 
was determined to ſee her at all events. 

She ſaid, it was hard ſhe could not be 
permitted to die in peace: that her lot 
was a ſevere one: that ſhe began to be 
atraid ſhe ſhould not torbear repining, 
and to think her puniſhment greater than 
her fault: but recalling Herlelf immedi- 
ately, ſhe comforted herſelf that her 
lite would be ſhort, and with the aſſur- 
ance of a better. : | 
By what I have mentioned, you will 
conclude with me, that the leiter brought 
her by Mrs. Lovick {the ſuperſeription 
of which you ſaw to be written in her 
falter*'s hand) could not he the letter on 
the contents of which the grounded 


' that ſhe wrote to you, on her return 


home. And yet neither Mrs. Lovick, 
nor Mrs. Smith, nor the ſervant of the 
latter, know of any other broughther, 
But as the woman aflured me; that the 
actually did write to you, I was eaſed 
of a ſuſpicion which I had begun to en. 
tertain, that yon, (for ſome purpoſe ! 
could not gueſs at) had forged the letter 
from her of which you ſent me a copy, 
| On Wedneſday morning, when ſhe 
received your letter in anſwer to hers, 
ſhe ſaid, © Neceſſity may well be called 
© the mother of invention—But cala. 
© mity is the teſt ot integrity.—Thope 1 
have not taken an inexcuſable ſtep— 

And there the ſtopt a minute or two; 
and then ſaid, * 1 ſhall now, perhaps, 
be allowed to die in peace.” 

I ſtaid till ſhe came in. She was glad 
to ſee me; but, being very weak, ſaid, 
ſhe mult fit down before ſhe could go 
up ſtairs: and ſo went into the back- 
ſhop, leaning upon Mrs. Lovick : and 
when ſhe had ſat. down, I am glad to 
ſet you, Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſne; 
* muft ſay ſo—let miſ-reporters ſay what 
© they will.“ | f 

wondered at this expreſſion; but 
would not interrupt her. 

, * Oh1 Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 1 have been 
« grievoully harraſſed. Your friend, 
* who; would not let me live with re- 
putation, will not permit me to die in 
peace. You fee how I am. ls there 
not a great alteration in me within 
this week? But 'tis all for the better. 
et were 1 to wiſh for life, I muſt 
© {ayytitirat your friend, your barbarous 
friend, has hurt me greatly.“ 

She was fo very weak, ſo fhort- breath 
ed, and her words and her actions ſo 
very moving, that I was forced to walk 
from her; the two women and her nurle 
turning away their faces alſo weeping. 

© have had, Madam,“ ſaid I, ſince 
I ſaw you, a moſt ſhocking ſcene be- 
© fore my eyes, for days together. My 
© poor triend Belton is no more. He 

quitted the world yeſterday morning 

in ſuch dreadful agonies, that the im- 
« preflion they have left upon me, has 
* ſo weakened my mind— 

| was loth to have her think, that my 
griet was owing to the weak ſtate I ſav 
her in, for fear of diſpiriting her. 

This is only, Mr. Belford,“ inter. 
rupted ſhe, © in order to ſtrengthen it, if 
© a proper uſe, be made of the impreſſion. 
© But 1 thould be glad, ſince you are ſo 
© humanely affected with the ſolemn 
© crenmſtance, that you could have 


titten ou account ot it to your gay 
« friend 
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friend, in the ſtile and manner you 


are maſter of. Who knows, as it 


« would have come from an aſſociate and 


« of an aſſociate, how it might have at- 
« tected him ?? — 
That 1 had done, I told her, in ſuch 
2 manner as had, I believed, ſome et- 
fect upon you. | | 
His behaviour in this honeſt family 
« {0 lately,” faid ſhe, 4 and his cruel pur- 
( ſuit of me, give but little hope that 
(any thing ſerious or ſolemn will affect 
him.“ . 7b 
We had ſome talk about Belton's 
dying behaviour, and I gave her ſeveral 
particulars of the poor man's impa- 
tience and deſpair; to which the was 
very attentive: and made fine obſer- 
vations upon the ſubject of procraſti- 
nation. b 
A letter and packet were brought 
her by a man on horſeback from Miſs 
Howe, while we were talking. She re- 
tired up ſtairs to read it; and while 1 
was in diſcourſe with Mrs. Smith and 
Mrs. Lovick, the doctor and apothe- 
cary both came in together. They con- 
firnied to me my fears, as to the danger- 
ous way the is in. They had both 
been apprized of the new inſtances of 
implacableneſs in her friends, and of 


your perſecutions: and the doctor faid, 


he would not for the world be either 
the untorgiving father of that lady, or 
the man who had brought her to this 
diſtreſs. Her heart's broken: ſhe'll 
die, ſaid he: „there is no ſaving her. 
© But how, were I either the one or the 
other of the people I have named, I 
' ſhould ſupport myſelf afterwards I 
cannot tell.“ 
When ſhe was told we were all three 
together, ſhe deſired us to walk up. She 
aroſe to receive us, and after anſwering 


two or three general queſtions relating 


to her health, the addreſſed herſelf to us 


to the tollowing effect. 


As I may not,” ſaid ſhe, * ſee you 
three gentlemen together again, let 
me take this opportunity to acknow- 
* ledge my obligations to you all.—I 
am inexpreſſibly obliged to you, Sir 
*and to you, Sir,“ [curtſeying to the 
doctor and to Mr. Goddard] * for your 
* more than friendly, your paternal care 
*and concern for me. Humanity in your 
* profeſſion, I dare fay, is far trom be- 
ung a rare qualification, becauſe you are 


* gentlemen by your profeſſion: but ſo 


much kindaels, ſo much humanity, 
did never deſolate creature meet with, 


as I have met with from you both. But 
indeed I have always ebſerved, that 


| © be, part of my ſtudy) undert 


where a perſon relies upon Providence, 


© it never fails to raiſe up a new friend 
for every old one that falls oftl. 

* This gentleman,* [bowing to me] 
* who, ſome people think, ſhould have 


© been one of the laſt 1 ſhould have 


© thought of for my executor—is never 
© theleſs (ſuch is the ſtrange turn that 
things have taken !) the only one I can 
«* chuſe; and therefore I have choſen 
him for that charitable office, and he 
© has been fo good as to accept of it: for, 


rich as I may boaſt myſelt to be, Iam 


rather ſo in right, than in ad, at this 
* preſent. I repeat therefore my hum- 
* ble thanks to you all three, and beg 
© of God to return to you and yours,“ 
[looking to each] © an hundred fold, the 
* kindneſs and tavour you have ſhewn 
me; and that it may be in the power 
of you and of yours, to the end of time, 
to confer benefits, rather than to be 
* obliged to receide them. This is a god- 


© like power, gentlemen : 1 once rejoice 


«ed in it in ſome little degree; and much 
more in the proſpect I had oi it's be- 
© ing enlarged to me; though I have had 
the mortification to experience the re- 
«verſe, and to be obliged almoſt to 
* every-body I have ſeen or met with: 
but all, originally, through my own 
* fault; ſo I onght to bear the puniſh- 
ment without repining: and 1 hope I 
do- Forgive theſe impertinences: a 
gratetul heart, that wants the power it 
© withes for, to exprels itſelf ſuitably to 
© it's own impulſes, will be at a loſs what 
properly to dictate to the tongue; and 
yet, unable to reſtrain it's overflow- 
* 1ngs, will force the tongue to ſay weak 
and filly things, rather than appear un- 
« cratefully filent. Once more then, I 
thank you all three for your kindneſs 
*to me: and God Almighty make you 
that amends which at preſent I cannot l 

She retired from us to her cloſet with 


her eyes full; and left us looking upon 


one another. 
We had hardly recovered ourſelves, 
when ſhe, quite eaſy, cheerful, and 


{miling, returned to us. Doctor,“ ſaid 


ſhe,” ({eeing we had been moved) “you 
© will excuſe me for the concern I give 
* you—and ſo will you, Mr. Goddard 
© and yon, Mr. Belford—for 'tis a con- 
*cern that only generous natures can 
* thew; and to fack natures ſweet 1s the 
© pain, if I may ſo ſay, that attends ſuch 
a concern. But as I have ſome few 
* preparations {till to make, and would 
© not (though in eaſe of Mr. Belford's 
© tuture cares, which is, and. qught to 
ake more 

than 
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* than it is likely I ſhall have time lent 


me to perform, 1 would beg of you to 
give me your opinions, [You fee my 
© way of living; and you may be affured, 


that I will do nothing wilfully to ſhor- - 


* ten my life] how long it may poflibly 
© be, before I may hope to be releaſed 
© from all my troubles.” 

They both heſitated, and looked upon 
each other. © Don't be afraid to anſwer 
me, ſaid ſhe, each ſweet hand preff. 
ing u the arm of each gentleman, 
with that mingled freedom and reſerve, 
which virgin modeſty, mixed with con- 
ſcious dignity, can only expreſs, and 
with a look ſerenely earneſt, * Tell me 
£ how long you think I may hold it! And 
believe me, gentlemen, the ſhorter 
$ you tell me my time is likely to be, the 
more comfort you will give me.“ 

With what pleaſing woe,” ſaid the 

doctor, do you fill the minds of thoſe 
© who have the happineſs to converſe 
F with you, and fee the happy frame you 
tare in! What you have undergone 
* within a few days paſt, has much hurt 
*yon: and ſhould you have freſſi trou- 
© bles of thoſe kinds, I could not be an- 
# ſwerable for your holding it-— And 
there he pauſed. 
Ho long, doctor ?—T believe I fall 
© have a little more ruffling—1 am afraid 
I thall—But there can happen only one 
thing that I ſhall not be tolerably eaſy 
* under—How long then, Sir?* 

He was ſilent, | 

A fortnight, Sir?? 

Me was (till ſilent. 

© Ten days?—A week ?—How long, 
Sir!“ with ſmiling earneſtnets. 

* It I muft ſpeak, Madam, if you have 
© not better treatment than you have 
T hately met with, Jam afraid-—' There 
again he ſtopt. 5 on 

Afraid of what, doctor? Don't be 
£ afraid-—tHow long, Sir? 

© Thata tortiight or three weeks may 
deprive the world of the tineſt flower 
it.“ : 


A fortnight or three weeks vet, doc- 


© tor ?—But, God's will be done! I ſhall, 
* however, by this means, have full 


« time, if 1 have but ſtrength and intel 


* Jett, to do all that is now upon my 
© mind to do. — And fo, Sirs, 1 can but 
© once more thank you” (turning to each 
of us] for all your guodneſs to me; 
© and, having letters to write, will take 


© up no more of your time—Only, doc- 


tor, be pleaſed to order me ſome more 
. ©of thoſe drops: they cheer me a little 
«when I am le; and putting a fee into 
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his unwilling hand—“ You know the 
* terms, Sir!'—Then, turning to My, 
Goddard, You'll be ſo good, Sir, 4 
to look in upon me to-night, or to. 
© morrow, as you have opportunity 
© and you, Mr. Belford, 1 know, will 
pe defirous to fet out to prepare for 
the laſt office of your late friend: {61 
© wiſh you a good journey, and hope to 
© ſee you when that is per formed.“ 

She then retired, with a cheerful and 
ſerene air. The two gentlemen went 
away together. | went down to the wo. 
men, and, enquiring, found, that Mrs. 
Lovick was this day to bring her twenty 
guineas' more, for ſome other of her 
apparel. | 

The widow told me, that ſhe had 
taken the liberty to expoſtulate with her, 
upon the occafion ſhe had for raiſing thi 
money, to ſuch great diſadvantage ; and 
it produced the following ſhort and af. 
ſecting converſation between them. 

None of my friends will wear any. 
thing of mine,“ ſaid ſhe. I ſhall leave 
© a great many good things behind me. 
And as to what I want the money for 
* —don't be ſurprized :—but ſuppoſe 
s want it to purchaſe a houſe.” 

* You are all myſtery, Madam. I dont 
F comprehend you.” 

Why, then, Mrs Lovick, I willex- 
© plain myſelf.—I have a man, nota 
woman, for my executor: and think 
you that I will leave to his care any- 
* thing that concerns my own perſon} 
Now, Mrs. Lovick,“ ſmiling, do 
© you comprehend me?? 

Mrs. Lovick wept, 

O tie!“ proceeded the lady, drying 
up her tears with her own handker- 
chiet, and giving her a kiſs—* Why this 
© kind weakneſs for one, with whom you 
© have been ſo little a while acquainted? 
© Pear, good Mrs. Lovick, don't be 
© concerned for me on a profpect with 
which I have occaſion to be pleaſed; 
© but go to- morrow to your friends, and 
© bring rue the money they have agreed 
© to give you.“ 

Thus, Lovelace, it is plain, that ſhe 
means to beſpeak her /aft houſe! Here's 
preſence of mind ; here's tranquillity of 
heart, on the moſt affecting occaſion — 
This is magnanimity, indeed |=Couldl 
thou, or could I, with all our boiſterous 
bravery, and offenſive falſe courage, a 
thus: Poor Belton! how unlike was 
thy behaviour! 

Mrs. Lovick tells me, that the lad) 
ſpoke of a letter ſhe had received from 
her favourite divine Dr. Lewen, _ 
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time of my abſence; and of an anſwer 
he had returned to it. But Mrs. Lovick 
knows not the contents of either. 

When thou receivelt the letter I am 
now writing, thou wilt ſee what will 
ſoon be the end of all thy injuries to this 
divine lady. I ſay, when thou receiveſt it; 
for 1 will delay it for ſome little time, leſt 
thou ſhouldelt take it into thy head (un- 
der pretence of reſenting the diſappoint- 
ment her letter muſt give thee) to mo- 
leſt her again. n 

This letter having detained me by it's 
length, I ſhall not now ſet out for Ep- 
ſom till to-morrow. - 

1 ſhould have mentioned, that the la- 
dy explained to me what the one thing 
was, that ſhe was afraid might happen to 
ruffle her. It was the apprehenſion of 
what may reſult from a viſit which. 
Colonel Morden, ſhe is informed, de- 
kgns to make you. b 


LETTER LXVI. 


THE REV. DR. LEWEN, TO MICS 
CLAKISSA HARLOWE. 


| FRIDAY, AVG. 18. 
RESUMING, deareſt and ever- 
reſpectable young lady, upon your 

former tavour, and upon your opinion 
of my judgment and ſincerity, I cannot 
help addreſſing you by a few lines, on 
your preſent unhappy fituation. 

I will not look back upon the mea- 
ſures into which you have either been 
led or driven + but will only fay as to 
theſe, that I think you are the leaſt to 
blame of any young lady that was ever 
reduced from happy to unhappy circum- 
fances; and I have not been wanting 
to ſay as much, where I hoped my 
freedom would have been better re- 
ctived than I have had the mortification 
to find it to be. 

What I principally write for now, is, 
to put you upon doing a piece of juſtice 
ts yourſelf, and to your ſex, in the pro- 
lecuting for Ins Ife (I am aſſured his life 
in your power) the moſt profligate 
and abandoned of men, as 4e muſt be, 
who could act ſo baſely, as I underſtand 
Mr. Lovelace has ated by you. 

lam very ill ; and am now forced to 
write upon my pillow 5 my thoughts 
confuſed ; and incapable of method: I 
ſhall not therefore aim at method : but 
to give you in general my opinion. And 
that is, that your religion, your duty to 
your family, the duty you owe to your 
_— and even charity to your ſex, 
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oblige you to give publick evidence 
againſt this very wicked man. 

And let me add another conſideration : 
the prevention, by this means, of the 
miſchiefs that may otherwiſe happen 
between your brother and Mr. Love- 
lace, or between the latter and your 
couſinMorden, who is now, I hear, arriv- 
ed, and reſolves to have juſtice done you. 

A conſideration which ought to affect 
your conſcience ; l me, deareſt 
young lady, I think I am now in the 
way of my duty] and to be of more con- 
cern to you, than that hard preſſure 
upon your modeſty which I know the 
appearance againſt him in an open court 
muſt be of to ſuch a lady as you; and 
which, I conceive, will be your great 
difficulty. But I know, Madam, that 
you have dignity enough to become the 
bluſhes of the moſt naked truth, when 
neceſſity, juſtice, and honour, exact it 
from you. Rakes and raviſhers would 
meet with encouragement indeed, and 
moſt from thoſe who had the greateſt 
abhorrence of their actions, it violated 
modeſty were never to complain of the 
injury it received from the villainous 
attempters of it. 

In a word, the reparation of your fa- 
mily diſhonour now reſts in your own 
boſom: and which only one of thefe 
two alternatives can _ to wit, 
either to marry the offender, or to pro- 
ſecute him at law. Bitter expedients 
for a ſoul ſo delicate as yours! 

He, and all his friends, I underſtand, 


| ſolicit you to the firſt: and it is certainly 


now, all the amends within his power 
to make. But I am aſſured, that you 
have rejected gherr ſolicitations, and his, 
with the indignation and contempt that 
his foul actions have deſerved: but yet, 
that you refuſe not to extend to him the 
Chriſtian forgiveneſs he has ſo little 
reaſon to expect, provided he will not 
diſturb you further, 

But, Madam, the proſecution I ad- 
viſe, will not let your preſent and fu- 
ture exemption from freſh diſturbancg . 
from ſo vile a moleſter depend upon his 
courteſy : I ſhould think ſo noble and fo 
rightly-guided a ſpirit as yours, would 
| — permit that it ſhould, if you could 

elp it. 

And can indignities of any kind be 
properly pardoned till we have it in our 
power to puniſh them? To pretend to par- 
don, while we are labouring under the 
pain or diſhonour of them, will be 
thought by ſome to be but the vaunted 


mercy of a puſillanimous heart, trem- 
Aa bling 
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bling to reſent them. The remedy 1 


— — 


propoſe, is a ſevere one; but what pain 


can be more ſevere than the injury ? or 
how will injuries be believed to grieve 
us, that are never honourably com- 
plained of ? | 


I am ſure, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 


however injuredand oppreſſed, remains 
unſhaken in her ſentiments of honour 
and virtue : and although ſhe would 
ſooner die than deſerve that her modeſty 
ſhould be drawn into queſtion ; yet ſhe 
will think no truth immadeſt that is to 
be uttered in the vindicated caufe of in- 
nocence and chaſtity. Little, very little 
difference is there, my dear young lady, 
between a ſuppreſſed evidence, and a 
falſe one. 

It is a terrible circumſtance, I once 
more own, for a young lady of your de- 
licacy, to be under the obligation of 
telling ſo ſhocking a ſtory in publick 
court: but it is ſtil a worſe imputation, 
that ſhe ſhould paſs over ſo mortal an 
injury unreſented. 

Conſcience, honour, juſtice, are. on 
our (ide: and modeſty would, by ſome, 

e thought but an empty name, ſhould 
you refuſe to qbey their dictates. 
1 have been conſulted, I own, on this 
ſubject. I have given it as my opinion, 
that you ought to proſecute the aban- 
doned man—But without my reaſons. 
Theſe I reſerved, with a reſolution to 
lay them before you unknown to any- 
body, that the reſult, if what I wiſh, 
may be your own, 1 
Iwill only add, that the misfortunes 
which have befallen you, had they been 
the lot of a child of my own, could not 
have affected me more than yours have 
done. My own child I love : but I both 
love and honvur you : ſince to love you, 
is to love virtue, good ſenſe, prudence, 
and every-thing that is good and noble 
in woman. | 

Wounded as I think all theſe are by 
the injuries you have received, you will 
believe that the knowledge of your aif- 
treſſes muſt haveafflifted, beyond what 
I am able toexprefs, your fincere admirer, 
and humble ſervant, 

| ARTHUR LEWEN. 


J juſt now underſtand, that your Gfter 
will, by proper authority, propoſe 
this proſecution to you. I humbly 


prefume, that the reaſon why you re- 
ſolved not upon this ſtep from the firſt, 
was, that you did not know, that it 
would have the countenance-and ſup- 
port of your relagtons, 


4. 


— 
nnn 
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REV. DR. LEWEN. 


SAT. AUG, 19. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, 
Thought, till 1 received your affec. 
tionate and welcome letter, that! 
had neither father, uncle, brother left; 
nor hardly a friend among my former 
favourers of your ſex. Yet knowing 
you ſo well, and having no reaſon to up. 
braid myſelf with a faulty wil, I was 
to blame (even although I had doubted 
the continuance of your good opinion) 
to decline the trial whether I had for. 
feited it or not; and if I had, whether 
I could not, konourably, reinſtate myſelf 
In it. a 
But, Sir, it was owing to different 
cauſes that I did not; partly to ſhany, 
to think how high, in my happier dis, 
I ſtood in your eſteem, and how much 
I muſt be ſunk in it, fince thoſe ſo much 
nearer in relation to me gave me up; 
partly to deep diſtreſs, which makes the 
humbled heart diffident; and made 
mine afraid to claim rhe kindred mind 
in yours, which would have ſupplied to 
me, in ſome meaſure, all the dear and 
loſt relations I have named. 
Then, ſo loth, as I ſometimes was, 


to be thought to want to make a party 


_ thoſe whom both duty and in— 
clination bid me reverence: fo Jong 
tratled on between hope and doubt: 10 
little my own miſtreſs at one time; ſo fear- 
ful of making or cauſing miſchicf, at ano- 
ther; and not being encouraged t0 
hope, by your kind notice, that my appli- 
cation to you would be acceptable :— 
apprehending, that my relations had 
engaged your filence at leaſt 

THesE—But why theſe unavailing 
retroſpections now -I was to be hap- 
py—In order to be happy; that is wy 
hope! — Reſigning therefore to that 
hope, I will, without any further pre- 
amble, write a few lines (if writing f0 
you, I can write þut a few) in anſwer to 
the ſubject of your kind letter. 

Permit me, then, to ſay, That I be- 
lieve your arguments would have been 
unanſwerable in almoſt every other cale 
of this nature, but in' that of the un- 
happy Clarrsfa Harlowe. 

It is certain, that creatures who can- 
not ſtand the ſhock of publick ſhane, 
ſhould be doubly careful how they ex- 


which may poſlibiy 


ring private guilt | 
5 But as to myſelf, ſup- 


bring them to it. 


I pole there were no objections from the 


declining 
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poſe themſelves to the danger of incur- } 
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leclining way L am in as to my health; | vate my fault My motives; at firſt, 
and ſuppoſing 1 could have prevailed were not indeed blameable but I hae 
pon myſelf to appear againſt this man; | forgotten the excellent caution, which 
were there not room to apprehend, | yet I was not ignorant of, That we ought - 
that the end ſo much wiſhed for by my | not to do evil that good may come of it. 
friends (to wit, his condign puniſh- ] In full conviction of the purity of my 
ment) would not have been obtained, I heart, and of the firmneſs of my princi- 
„ben it came to be ſeen, that I had | ples, [Why may I nor, thus called upon, 
| conſented to give him a clandeſtine | fay what 1 am conſcious of, and yet 
; meeting ; and, in conſequence of that, | without the imputation of faulty pride; 
had been weekly tricked out of myſelf; | fince all is but a duty, and I ſhould be 
; ind farther ſtill, had not been able to | utterly inexcuſeable, could I not juſtly 
zyoid living under one roof with him | lay what 1 do?—In this full conviction] 
i ter ſeveral weeks; which I did (not | he had offered me marriage. He has 
only without complaint, but) without | avowed his penitence : a ſincere penitence 
) uſe of complaint? | I have reaſon to think it, though per- 
F Little advantage in a court (perhaps, | haps not a Chri/tzan one. And his noble 
g dandied about, and jeſted profligately | relations, (kinder to the poor ſufferer 
f with) would ſome of. thoſe pleas in my | than her own) on the ſame convietion, 
ayour have been, which out of court, | and his own not ungenerous acknaw-' 
t and to a private and ſerious audience, | ledgments, - have joined to intercede 
, would have carried the greateſt weight | with me to forgive and accept of him. 
» win him—Such, particularly, as the | Although 1 cannot comply with the 
h atamous methods to which he had re- | latter part of their interceſſion, - have 
courſe. | not you, Sir, from the beft rules, and 
b It would, no doubt, have been a ready | trom the d:vineſt example, taught me 
' retort from every mouth, that 1 ought þ to forgive injuries? | Ie 
not to have thrown myſelf into the pow= | The injury I have received from him 
q er of fuch a man, and that I onght to is indeed of the higheſt nature, and it 
0 uke for my pains what had befallen me, | was attended with circumſtances of un- 
But had the proſecution been carried | manly baſeneſs, and pre meditation; 
i on to ect, and had he even been en- | yet, I bleſs God, it has not tainted my 
8 enced to death, can it be ſuppoſed, that | mind; it has not hurt my morals: No 
9 his family, would not have had intereſt | thanks indeed to the wicked man that 
* tough to obtain his pardon, fora crime | it has not. No vile courſes have fol- 
(> eas too lightly of, though one of lowed it, My will is unviolated. The 
u. Nel greateſt that can be committed | evil (reſpecting myſe!f, and not my! 
4 aint a creature valuing her honour | friends ) is merely perſonal. No credu- 
% ere her life ?—While I had been cen- | lity, no weakneſs, no want of vigilance, 
i. lured as purſuing, with ſanguinary | have I to reproach myſelf with. 1 have, 
4 views, a man who offered me early all | through grace, triumphed over the 
id the reparation in his power to make? J deepeſt machinations. I have-eſcaped 
And had he been pardoned, would he | from him. { have renounced him. The 
* not then have been at liberty to do as] man whom once I could have loved, 1 
- much mifchief as ever? have been enabled to deſpiſe : and ſhall 
i i dare ſay, Sir, ſuch is the aſſurance | not charty complete my triumph? And 
- 0! the man upon whom my unhappy (hall 1 not enjoy it ?—And where would! 
5 beſtiny threw me; and ſuch his invete- | be my triumph, if he dyſerved my for- 
i ncy to my family, (which would then | giveneſs?—Poor man! He has had a. 
8 de appeared to be juſtified by their | loſs in loting me! I have the pride to- 
know n inveteracy to Aim, and by their | think fo, becauſe I think I know my! 
£ earneſt endeavours to take away his | own heart. I have had none in loſing” 
8 en) that he would not have been ſorry | him! Fg rials 
e base had an opportunity to confront But I have another plea to make, which 
4 me, and my father, uncles, and bro- alone would have been enough (as I 
ler, at the bar of a court ofjuttice, on | p:eſfume) to antwer the contents of your 
1 eh an occaſion. In which caſe, would very kind and friendly letter. : 
_ et (on his acquittal, or pardon) re- | know, my dear and reverend friend, 
5 *ntments have been reciprocally heigh- | the ſpiritual guide and director of my 
8 tene? And then would my brother, | happier davs! I know, that you will 
ply "my Couſin Morden, have been more | allow of my endeavour to bring myſelf 
0 eenre than now 2 to this charitable diſpoſition, when I 


tow do theſe conſiderations aggra - 


tell you how near I think my ſel to that 
„ -* 8 great 
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great and awful moment, in which, and 
even in the ardent preparation to which, 
every ſenſe of indignity or injury that 
concerns not the immortal ſoul, ought 
to be abſorbed in higher and more im- 
portant contemplations. 

Thus much for m 

And for the ſatisfaction of my friends 
and favourers, Miſs Howe is ſolicitous 
to have all thoſe letters and materials 
preſerved, which will ſet my whole ſtory 
in a true light. The good Dr. Lewen 
is one of the principal of thoſe friends 
and tavourers. | 

The warning that may be given from 
thoſe papers to all ſuch young creatures 
as may have known or heard of me, may 
be of more efficacy to the end wiſhed 
for, as I humbly preſume to think, 
than my appearance could have been in 
a court of juſtice, purſuing a doubtful 
event; under the diſadvantages I have 
mentioned, And if, my dear and good 
Sir, you are now, on conſidering every 
thing, of tis opinion, and I could 4new 
it, 1 ſhould conſider it as a particular 

felicity; being as ſolicitous as ever to 
be juſtified in what I may in your eyes. 

I amt ſorry, Sir, that your indiſpoſition 
has reduced you to the neceſſity of wri- 
ting upon your pillow. But how much 
am I obliged to that kind and generous 
cuncern for me, which has impelled you, 
as I may ſay, to write a letter, contain - 
ing ſo many paternal] lines, with ſuch 
inconvenience to yourſelf! 

May the Almighty bleſs yon, dear 
and reverend Sir, for all your goodneſs 
tome ot longtime paſt, as well as for that 
which: engages my preſent gratitude | 
Continue to eſteem me to the laſt, as I 
do and will venerate you! And let me 
beſpeak your prayers, the continuance, 
I hould ſay, of your prayers; for 1 
doubt not, that 1 have always had 
them: and to them, perhaps, has in 
part been owing, (as well as to your pions 
precepts inftilled through my earlier 

»ath) that I have been able to make 
the:ſtand I have made; although every- 
thing that you prayed for has not been 
granted to me by that Divine Wiſdom, 


which knows what is belt for it's poor 


Creatures. ; 

My prayers for you are, That it will 
pleaſe God to reſtore you to your aftec- 
tionate flock ; and after as many years. 
of life as ſhall be for His ſervice, and to 
1097- ο Comfort, give us a happy meet- 
ing in thoſe regions ot bleſſedneis, which 


* have taught me, as well by example, 


by precept, to aſpire to! 
; CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| 
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villain: and could we but bring him tc 


mily, and to the innocents he has de- 


LETTER LXVnI. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOW, ro un 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


[IN ANSWER TO HERS. TO MER VWitcty 
ANTONY, OF AUG. 1] 


MONDAY, AUG. 2, 


7 $15TFR CLARY, 
1 Find, by your letters to my uncles, 
that they, as well as I, are io great 
diſgrace with you. for writing our minds 
to you. 
We can't help it, ſiſter Clary. 
You don't think it worth your while, 
I find, a fecond time to preſs for the 
bleſſing you pretend to be ſo earnef 
about. You think, no doubt, that you 
have done your duty in afking forit; 
ſo you'll fit down ſatisfied with that, 
ſuppoſe, and leave it to your wounded 
— to repent hereafter that the 
ve not done tiers, in giving it to you, 
at the firſt word; and in making ſuch 
enquiries about you, as you think ought 
to have been made. Fine encourage. 
ment to enquire aſter a run-away daugh- 
ter! living with her fellow, as long as 
he would live with her l You repent alſs 
(with your full mind, as you modeſtly 
call it) that you wrote to me. 
So we are not likely to be applied ts 
any more, I find, in this way. 
Well, then, ſince this is the caſe, fiſe 
Clary, let me, with all humility, addrels 
myſelf with a propoſal or two to you; 
to which you will be grac:onfly pleaſed 
to give an anſwer, - 
Now you muſt know that we have 
had hints given us from ſeveral quarters, 
that you have been uſed in ſuch a man- 
ner by the villain you ran away with, 
that his life would be anſwerable for his 
crime, if it were fairly to be proved. 
And by your own hints, ſomething like 
it appears to us. 1 
If, Clary, there be any thing but i. 
gle and affected period in what proceeds 
trom your full mind, and your di 
confeioufneſs.; and if there be truth i 
what Mrs. Norton and Mrs. Howe habe 
acquainted us with, you may yet juſtih 
yaur character to us, and ta the world, 
in every-thing but your ſcandaloi! 
elopement; and the law may reach the 


the gallows, what a meritorious revenge 
would that be to our whole injured ia. 


luded, as well as the faving from ruin 
many others! 


Let me, therefore, know, (i o 


pleaſe } whether you are willing te 2 
pear to do yen and us, and you 


611... . OH . a ac - os a 


done from the ſcandal of your fall: and 


— — 


this juſtice ? If nor, ſiſter Clary, we (hall 
know what to think of you; for neither 
you nor we can ſuffer more than we have 


if you will, Mr. Ackland and Counſellor 
Perham will both attend you to make 
proper enguiries, and to take minutes 
of your ſtory, to found a procefs upon, 
if it wilt bear one, with as great a pro- 
bability of fucceſs as we are told it may | 
be proſecuted with. ö 
But by what Mrs. Howe intimates, 
this is not _— to be complied with; 
for it is what ſhe hinted to you, it ſeems, 
by her lively daughter, but without ef- 
fect; and then, again, pofſibly, you 
may not at preſent behave fo prudentlyFf 
in ſome certain points, as to entitlef 
yourſelf to publick juſtice; which, if 
true, the Lord have mercy upon you. 
One word only more as tv the above 
«+ wy :—Y our admirer, Dr. Lewen, 


clear in his opinion that you ſhould | 


. 


proſecute the villain, 

But if you will not agree to this, I 
have anather propoſal to make to you; 
and that in the name of every- one in the 
family; which is, that you will think 
of goigg to Penſylvania to reſide there 
for ſome few years till all is blown over; 
and, if it-pleaſe God to fpare yon, and 

ur unhappy parents, till they can be 
atisfied that you behave like a true and 
uniform penitent ; at leaſt till you are 
one-and-twenty; you may then come 
back to your own eftate, or have the 
produce of it ſent you thither, as you 
ſhall chuſe. A period which my father 
faxes, becauſe it is the caffom; and be- 
cauſe he thinks your grandfather ſhould 
have fixed it ; and becaule, let me add, 
you have fully proved, by your fine 
conduct, that you were not at years of 
diſcretion at ezghteen. Poor doating, 
though good old man 1-—Your grand- 
tather, he thought—But 1 would not 
be too ſevere, 

Mr. Hartley has a widow- ſiſter at 
Penſylvania, with whom he will under- 
take you may board, and who is a ſober, 
ſenſible, well-read woman. And if 
you were once well there, it would rid 
your father and mother of a world of 
cares and fears, and ſcandal; and I 
think is what you ihould wiſh for of all 


things. | 


Mr, Hartley will engage for all ac- 
commodations in your paſſage ſuitable 
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2 concern in a ſhip, which will Gil in @ 
month; and you may take your ſeeret- 
keeping Hannah with you, or whom 

you will of your euer acquaintance. 

Tis preſumed that your companions 
will be of your own ſex. | 
Theſe ate what I had to communicate 
to you; and if yow'll oblige me with an 
anſwer, (Which the hand that conveys 
this will call for on Wedneſday morn- 
mg) it will be very condeſcending. | 
ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXIX. 


'MESS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MISS 
ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


| TUESDAT, AUG. 23, 
RITE to me, my hard- hearted 
ſiſter, in what manner you 
pleaſe, 1 ſhall always be thankful to 
vou for your notice. But (think what 
you will of me} I cannot ſee Mr. Ack- 
land and the. counſellor on ſuch a bufi- 
neſs as you mention. 

The lord have mercy upon me, indeed 


For none elſe will. 


Surely I am believed to be a creature 
paſt all ſhame, or it could not be thought 
of ſending two gentlemen to ne on ſuck 
an — | | 

Had my mother required of me (vr 
would modefly have permitted you to en- 
quire into) the particulars of my fad 
ſtory, or had Mrs. Norton been directed 
to receive them from me, methinks it had 
been more fit : and I prefume to think, 
that it would have been more in every- 
one's character roo, had they been re- 
quired of me before ſuch heavy judg- 
ment had been paſſed upon me, as has 
been paſſed. 

I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opi- 
nion. He has been ſo good as to enforce 
it in a kind letter to me. I have an- 
ſuered his letter; and given ſuch rea- 
ſons as I hope will ſatisfy Aim. I could 
wiſh it were thought worth while to re- 
queſt of him a fight of my anſwer, * 

To your other propoſal, of going to 
Penſylvania; this is my anſwer—lIf 
nothing happen within a month which 
may full as efteftually rid my parents 
and friends of that world ot cares, and 
fears, and ſcandals, which you men- 
tion, and if I am then able to be carried 
on board a ſhip, I will cheer fully obey 
my father-and mother, although I were 


| 


to your rank and fortune; and he has 


ſure to die in the paſſage. And, it I. 


* Her letter containing the reaſons ſhe refers to, was not aſked for ; and Dr. Lewen's 
death, which fell out ſoon after he had received it, was the reaſon that it was not communi. 
cated to the family, till it was tee late to do the ſervice hat might have been hoped tor 


trom it. 


may 
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may be forgiven for ſaying. ſo, (for in- 
deed it proceeds not from a ſpirit of re- 
priſal) you ſhall ſet over me, inſtead of 


my poor obliging, but really unculpa- 
ble Hannah, your Betty Barnes; to | 


whom I will be anſwerable for all my 
conduct. And I will make it worth her 
while to accompany me. | 

I am equally ſurprized and concerned 
at the hints which both you and my 
uncle Antony give of new points of 
miſbehaviour in me !— What can be 
meant by them ? N 

Iwill not tell you, Miſs Harlowe, 


how much I am afflifted at your ſeve- 


rity, and how much I ſuffer by it, and 
by your hard-hearted levity of ſtile, 
becauſe what I ſhall ſay may be con- 
ſtrued into jingle and period, and be- 
cauſe I know it is intended, very poſſi- 
bly, for Aind ends, to mortify me. All 
I will therefore ſay, is, that it does not 
loſe it's end, if that be it. 

But, nevertheleſs, (diveſting myſelf 
as much as poſſible of all reſentment) 1 
will only pray, that Heaven will give 
you, for your own ſake, a kinder heart 
than at preſent you ſeem to have; ſince 
a kind heart, I am convinced, is a 
greater bleſſing to it's poſſeſſor, than it 
can be to any other perſon. Under this 
conviction, I ſubſcribe myſelf, my dear 

Bella, your ever-affectonate ſifter, 
CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER EUXX- 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE..- 


DIN ANSWER TO HERS OF THURSDAY, 
AUGUST 17.] 


TUESDAY, AUG. 22. 

MY DEAREST YOUNG LADY, 

HE letters you ſent me, I now re- 
- turn by the hand that brings you 
this. 

It is impoſſible for me to expreſs how 
much I have been affected by them, and 
by your laſt of the 17th. Indeed, my 
dear Miſs Clary, you are very harſhly 
uſed; indeed you are! And if you 
ſhould be taken from us, what grief 
and what puniſhment are they not trea- 
ſuring up againſt themſelves in the 
heavy reflections which their raſh cen- 
ſures and unforgivingneſs will occaſion 
them! a 

But I find to what your uncle An- 
tony's cruel letter is owing, as well as 
one you will be {ſtill more afflicted by, 
{God help you, my poor dear child] 
when it comes to your hand, written by 
your ſiſter, with propoſals to you, | 


It was finiſhed to ſend you yeſterday, 
I know; and I apprize you of it, that 
you ſhould fortify your heart again} 
the contents of it, _ 

The motives, which incline them all 
to this ſeverity, if well grounded, would 
authorize any ſeverity they could ex. 
preſs, and which, while they believe 
them to be ſo, both they and you are to 
be equally pitied. 

They are owing to the information 
of that officious Mr. Brand, who has 
acquainted them, (from ſome enemy gf 
yours in the neighbourhood about you) 
that vilits are made you, highly cen. 
ſurable, by a man of a free character, 
and an intimate of Mr. Lovelace; why 
is often in private with you; ſometimes 
twice or thrice a-day. 

Betty gives herſclf great liberties of 
ſpeech upon this occaſion, and all your 
friends are too ready to believe, that 


things are not as they ſhould be; which 


makes me wiſh, that, let the. gentle. 
man's views be ever ſo honourable, 
you could entirely drop acquaintance 
with him. | 

Something of this nature was hinted 
at by Betty. to me before, but ſo darkly, 
that J could not tell what to make of 
it; and this made me mention it to you 
ſo generally, as I did in my laſt. 

Four coun Morden has been among 
them. He 1s exceedingly concerned for 
your misfortunes; and as they will not 
believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, 
he is determined to go to Lord M.'s, 
in order to inform himſelf, from Mr. 
Lovelace's own- mouth, whether he in- 
tends to do you that juſtice or not. 

He was extremely careſſed by every- 
one at his firſt arrival; but 1 am told 
there is ſome. little coldneſs between 
them and him at preſent. 

I was in hopes of getting a ſight of 
this letter of Mr. Brand, (a raſh off 
cious man !) but it ſeems Mr. Morden 
had it given him yeſterday to read, and 
he took it away with him. 5 

God be your comfort, my dear Miss! 
But indeed I am exceedingly diſturbed 
at the thoughts of what may ſtill be the 
ifſue of all theſe things. 1 am, my be- 
loved young lady, your moſt affectionate 
and faithful 

JupiTa NORTON. 


LETTER LXXI. 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. | 
KSBAY, AUG. £22: 


| TU 
FTER I had ſealed up the incloſeds 


I had the hongur of a private viſit 
from 


1 
. 
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from your aunt Hervey; who has been 
jn a very low-ſpirited way, and kept her 
chamber for ſeveral weeks paſt; and is 
but juſt got abroad. | 

She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me, and 
to weep with me, on the hard fate that 
had betallen her beloved niece. 

| will give you a faithful account of 
what paſſed between us; as I expect that 
it will, upon the whole, adminiſter hope 
and comfort to you. 

She pitied very much your good mo- 
ther, who, ſhe aſſured me, is obliged to 
at a part entirely contrary to her in- 
clinations; as ſhe herſelf, ſhe owns, had 
been in a great meaſure. 

She (aid, that the poor lady was with 
erecat difficulty witheld from anſwering 
your letter to her; which had (as was 
your aunt's expreſſion) almoſt broken 


| the heart of every-one: that ſhe had 


reaſon to think, that ſhe was neither 
conſenting to your two uncles writing, 
nor approving of what they wrote. 

She 1s ſure they all love you dearly; 
but have gone ſo far, that they know 
not how to recede. 

That, but for the abominable league 
which your brother had got every-body 
into, (he refuſing to ſet out for Scotland 
till it was renewed, and till they had 
all promiſed to take no ſtep towards a 
reconciliation in his abſence but by his 
conſent ; and to which your ſiſter's re- 
ſentments kept them up;) all would, 
before now, have happily ſublided. 


That nobody knew the pangs which 


their inflexible behaviour gave them, 
ever ſince you had begun to write to 
them in lo affecting and humble a ſtile, 


That, however, they were not in- 


cined to believe that you were either ſo 
'!!, or lo penitent, as you really are; and 
ll lets, that Mr. Lovelace is in earneſt 
in his offers ot marriage. 

She is ſure, however, ſhe ſays, that 
al will ſoon be well: and the ſooner 
tor. Mr. Morden's arrival: who is very 
zealous in your behalf. 


dhe wiſhed to Heaven, that you would 


accept of Mr. Lovelace, wicked as he 
ls been, if he Were now in earneſt. 

It had always, ſhe ſaid, been matter 
0 Toniſhment to her, that ſo weak a 
price in her _ couſin James, of making 
himfe}t the whole family, thould induce 
em all to refuſe an alliance with ſuch 
6 amily as Mr. Lovelace's was. 

de would have it, that your going 
with, Mr. Lovelace, was the unhap- 
Vet ſtep for your honour and your in- 
trrelt that could have been taken; for 
Fat although you would have had a ſe- 


Ll 


— ——— 


vere trial the next day, yet it would 
probably have been the 4; and your 
pathetick powers muſt have drawn you 
off ſome triends—hinting at your mo- 
ther, at your uncle Harlowe, at your 
uncle Hervey, and herſelf. 

But here (that the regret that you 
did not truſt to the event of that meet- 
ing, may not, in your preſent low way, 
too much afflict you) 1 mult obſerve, 
that it ſeems a little too evident, even 
from this opinion of your aunt's, that 
it was not abſolutely determined that all 
compullion was deſigned to be avoided, 
ſince your freedom from it muſt have 
been ewing- to the party to be made 
among them by your. perſuaſive elo- 
quence and dutiful expoſtulation. 

She owned, that ſome of them were 
as much afraid of meeting you, as you 
could be of meeting them :—but why 
ſo, if they deſigned, in the laſt inſtance, 
to give you your way ? | 

Your aunt told me, that Mrs. Wil- 
liams had been with her, and aſke& 
her opinion if it would be taken amiſs, 
if ſhe deſired leave to go up, to attend 
her deareſt young lady in her calamity. 
Your aunt referred her to your mother: 
but had heard no more of it. 

Her daughter, (Miſs Dolly) ſhe ſaid, 
had been frequently earneſt with her on 
the ſame ſubject ; and renewed her re- 
queſt with the greateſt fervour when 
vour firſt letter came to hand. 

Your aunt ſays, that ſhe then being 
very ill, wrote to your mother upon 
it, hoping it would not be taken anuls, 
if the permitted Miſs Dolly to go; but 
that your ſiſter, as from your mother, 
anſwered her, that now you ſeemed to 
be coming to, and to have a due ſeùſe of 
your faults, you muſt be left entirely 
to their own management. | 

Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had pined ever 
fnce ſhe had heard of Mr. Lovelace's 
baſeneſs ; being doubly mortified by it: 
firſt, on account of your ſufferings; 
next, becauſe ſhe was one who rejoiced 
in your getting off, and vindicated you 


| for it: and had incurred cenſure and 


ill- will on that account; eſpecially from 
your brother and ſiſter; ſo that ſhe ſel- 
dom went to Harlowe Place. 3 
Make the beſt uſe of theſe intelltv 
gences, my deareſt young lady, for your 
conſolation. | G 
I will only add, that 1 am; with th 
moſt fervent prayers for your recovery 
and reſtoration to favour, your ever- 
faithful 


Jvpita Nogrox. 


| LETTER 


LETTER ILXXII. 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
JUDITH NORTON, 


THURSDAY, AUG. 24+ 


HE relation of ſuch a converſa- 
| tion as paſſed between my aunt 
and you, would have given mepleaſure, 
had it come ſome time ago; becauſe it 
would have met with a fpirit more in- 
duſtrious than mine 20% is, to pick out 
remote comfort in the hope of a favour- 
able turn that might one day have re- 


warded my patient duty. - 


I did not doubt my aunt's good-will 
to me. Her affection I did not doubt. 


But ſhall we wonder that kings and 


princes meet with ſo little controul in 
their paſſions, be they ever ſo violent, 
when in a private family, an aunt, na 

even a mother in that family, ſhall chuſe 


to give up a once favoured child againſt | 
their own inclinations, rather than op- 
poſe an aſpiring young man, who had 


armed himſelf with the authority of a 
father, who, when once determined, 
never would be expoſtulated with? 

And will you not blame me, if I ſay, 
that good ſenſe, that kindred indulgence, 
muſt be a little oftended at the treat- 
ment I have met with; and if I own, 
that 1 think, that great rigour has been 
exerciſed towards mel And yet I am 
now authorized to call it 7:gour by the 
judgment of two excellent filters, my 
mother and my aunt, who acknowledge 
(as you tell me from my aunt) that they 
have been obliged to join againſt me, 
contrary to their inclinations ; and that, 
even in a point which might ſeem to 
concern my eternal welfare. 

Bat I muft not go on at this rate. 
For may not the inclination my mother 
has uw up, be the eflect of a too fond 


indulgence, rather than that I merit the 
indulgence? And yet ſo . 
rom 


verſe am I, that I muſt tear myſelf 
the ſubject. | | 
All then that I will ſay further to it, 


at this time, is, that were the intended 
4 — to he granted to me but a week. 


ence, it would poſübly be too late 
Too late, I mean, to be of the conſola- 
tion to me, that I would with from it: 


tor what an ineffcacious preparation 


muſt I have been making, if it has not, 
by this time, carried me above—But 
above what ?—Poor miſtaken creature ! 
Unhappy ſelf-deluder! that finds herſelf 
above nothing | Not able to ſubdue her 
own faulty impatience ! 


But in-deed to have done with a ſub- | 


ject, that I dare not truſt myſelf with; 


oi == CLARISSA HARLOW #; 


Py 


belief that I loved virtue) tell them, thy 


part. | 
I will break off, with requeſting your WW /”" 


hour of my life, your equally gratefii 


if it comes in your way, let m 
Hervey, let my dear couſin Do 
the wrt: Mrs, Williams, 
exceedingly — to me their king 
intentions and concern for me are : and 
as the beit warrant or juſtification 0. 
their good opinions, (ſince I know that 
their favour of me is founded on the 


aunt 


„let 
know, how 


I continued to love virtue to my daf 
hour, as I preſume to hope it may be 
ſaid ; and aſſure them, that I never made 
the leaſt wilful deviation, however un. 
happy I became for one faulty ſtep; 
which nevertheleſs was not owing to un. 
worthy or perverſe motives. 

I am very ſorry, that my couſin Mor. 
den has taken a reſolution to ſee My. 
Lovelace. 

My apprehenſions on this intelligence 
are a great abatement to the pleaſure 
I have in knowing that he ſtill lovei 


me. 
- My ſiſter's letter to me is a moſt af. 
fefting ene—So needleſsly, ſo ludicrouly WW!" 
taunting !—But for that part of it tha s 
| is ſo, I ought rather to pity her, than to Wc! 
be ſo much concerned at it as 1 am, ten 
I wonder what I have done to Mr. I 
Brand—I pray God to forgive both He 
him and his informants, whoever they W'' 
be. But if the ſcandal ariſe jolely fron Met 
Mr. Belford's viſits, a very little time hin 
will confute it. Meanwhile the packet ber 


I ſhall ſend you, which I ſent to Miß, 
Howe, will, I hope, ſatisfy you, my dea 
Mrs, Norton, as to my reaſons for ad- 
mitting his viſits. 


My liſter's taunting letter, and the I tc 


inflexibleneſs of my dear friends; 
how. do remoter-begun ſubjects tend to WF '*" 
the point which lies neareſt the heart! W"' 
—As new-caught bodily diſorders all - 


croud to à fractured or diſtempered 


prayers, that I be bleſſed with patience 
and due relignation ; and with affuring . 
you, that I am, and will be, to the [alt 


„ J : 4 
and affeclionate Ci. HarLOvi UN - 


LETTER LXXIII. he 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISS4 
f HARLOWE. 


[LIN REPLY TO HERS OF ie 
AUG, 11.J 


YARMOUTH, ISLE OF gVIGHT; Ab6. 23. "AR 
MY DEAREST ERIEND, 3 a 
Have read the letters, and copies ot 
letters, you favoured me with: af 


I return them by a particular hand: * 


and 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


am extremely concerned at your 
indifferent ſtate of health: but J ap- 
-ove of all your proceedings and pre- 
dautions in relation to the appointment 
of Mr. Belford for an office, in which, 
1 hove, neither he nor any-body elfe 
will be wanted to act, for many, very 
many vears. 

1a6mire, and ſo we do all, that great- 
neſs of mind which can make you fo 
tedfaftly deſpiſe (through ſuch induce- 

ens as no other woman could reſiſt, 
zud in {ich deſolate circurnſtances as 
don have been reduced to) the wretch 
that oughit to be ſo heartily deſpiſed and 
deteſted. | 

What muſt the contents of thoſe let. 
ters from your relations be, which you 
wih not communicate to me !—PFie upon 
them! How my heart riſes —But I 
dare ſay no more—Though vou yourſelf 
now begin to think they ufe you with 
great ſeverity. 

Every-body here is ſo taken with Mr. 
Hickman, (and the more from the hor- 
ror they conceive at the character of the 
geteltable Lovelace) that I have beer. 
tezed to death almoſt to name a day. 
This has given him airs; and, did I not 
keep him to it, he would behave as care- 
l6ly and as inſolently as if he were ſure 
of me, I have been forced to mortify 
him no leſs than four times ſince we have 
been here. 

made him lately undergo a ſevere 
penance for ſome negligences that were 
not to be patſed over: not deſigned ones, 
he laid: but that was a poor excuſe, as 
I told him: for, had they been deſigned, 
be ſhould never have come into my pre- 
ſence more: that they were not, ſhewed 


his want of thought and attention; and 


thoſe were inexcufable in a man only in 
tis probatory ſtate. 

He hoped he had been more than in: 
probatory ſtate, he ſaid. 

And therefore, Sir, might be more 
' (arel-ſs!—So you add ingratitude to 
reg ligente, and make what you plead as 
accident, that zrſe{f wants an excuſe, de- 
%, which deſerves none.“ 

l would not ſee him for two davs, and 
be was ſo penitent, and ſo humble, that 
| had like to have loſt myſelf, to make 
dim amends: for, as you have ſaid, a 
reſentment carried too high, often ends 
nan amends too humble. 
| long to be nearer to you: but that 
au not yet be, it ſeems. Pray, my 
fear, let me hear from you as often as 
YOU can. . 


\lay Heaven increaſe your comforts, 
*. 69, 


; 
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and reſtore your health, are the prayer* 
of your ever faithful and affettionate 
| > ANNA HowE, 


p. S. Excuſe me that I did not write 
before : it was owing to a little coaſt- 

ing voyage I was obliged to give 
into. : * . . 


LETTER IXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| HOWE. 


FRIDAY, AUG. 23 

5 are very obliging, my dear 

Miſs Howe, to account to me for 

your ſilence. I was eaſy in it; as I 

doubted not, that among ſuch near and 

dear friends as you are with, you was 

diverted from wiiting by ſome ſuch 

agreeable excurſion, as that you men- 
tion. . 8 

I was in hopes that you had given 
over, at this time of day, thoſe very 
ſprightly airs, which 1 have taken the 
tiberty to blame you for, as often as 
you have given me occaſien to do ſo; 
and that has been very often. 

I was always very grave with you 
upon this ſubject : and while your own 
and a worthy man's future happineſs 
are in the queſtion, I muſt enter into it, 
whenever you forget yourſelf, although 
I had not a day to hve: and indeed I am 
verv ill, : 

| am ſure it was not your intention to 
take your future huſband with you to 
the little ifland, to make him look weak 
and filly among thoſe of your relations, 
who never before had ſeen him. Yet 
do you think it poſſible for them (how- 
ever prepared and reſolved they may be 
to like him) to forbear ſmiling at him, 
when they ſee him ſuffering-under your 
whimſcal penances? A medeſt man 
ſhould no more be made little in 41 
own eyes, than in the eyes of others. if 
he be, he will have a diffidence, whi 
will give an aukwardneſs to every- 
thing he ſays or does: and this will be 
no more to the credit of your choice, 
than to that of the approbation he meets 
with from your friends, or to his own 
credit. 

love an obliging, and even an fun- 
ble deportment in a man to the woman 
he addreſſes. It is a mark of his po- 
liteneſs, and tends to give her that opi- 
nion of herſelf, whigh it may be ſup- 
poſed baſhtnl merit wants to be inſpired 
with. But if the woman exacts it with 
an high hand, ſhe ſhews not either her 

6 | own 
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CLARISSA 


HARLOWE; 


— 
own politeneſs or gratitude; although 
I muſt confeſs ſhe does her courage. I 
gave you expectation that I would be 
very ſerious with you. 

O, my dear, that it had been my lot 
(as I was not permitted to live ſingle) 
to have met with a man by whom 1 
could have acted generoufly and unre- 
ſervedly ! | | 

Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in order 

to have a pretence againſt me, taxed m 
behaviour to him with ſtiffneſs and dil 
tance. You, at one time, thought me 


_ guilty of ſome degree of prudery. Dif- 


ficult fituations ſhould be allowed for; 
which often make ſeeming occaſions for 
cenſure unavoidable. 1 deſerved not 
blame from iim who made mine difficult. 
And you, my dear, had I had any other 
man to deal with, or had he had but 
half the merit which Mr. Hickman has, 
would have found that my doctrine on 
This ſubject ſhould have governed my 
practice. N 

But to put myſelf out of the queſtion 
I'll tell you what I ſhould think, 
were I an indifferent by-ſtander, of 
thoſe high airs cf yours, in return for 
Mr. Hickman's humble demeanour, 


© The lady thinks of having the gen- 


«© tleman, I ſee plainly,” wonld 1 ſay. 
But I ſee, as plainly, that ſhe has a 
© very great indifference to him. And 
© to what may this indifference be ow- 
* ing? To one or all of theſe conlidera- 
tions, no doubt: that the receives his 
* addrefſes rather from motives of con- 
« venience than choice? that ſhe thinks 
© meanly of his endowments and jntel- 
lets ; at leaſt more highly of ker own e 


T or, ſhe has not the generoſity to uſe 


that power with moderation, which his 
great affection for her puts into her 
hands. | 

How would you like, my dear, to 
have any of theſe things ſaid ? 

Then to give but the ſhadow of a 
reaſon for free-livers and free-ſpeakers 
to fay ; or to imagine, that Miſs Howe 
gives her hand to a man who has no 
reaſon to expect any ſhare in her heart, 
I am ſure you would not with that ſuch 
a thing ſhould be ſo much as ſuppoſed. 
Then all the regard from vou tv come 


 #/terwards; none to be ſhewn before ; 


muſt, I ſhould think, be capable of be- 
ing conſtrued as a compliment to the 
Buſband made at the expence of the u 
and even of tlie ſex's delecacy. 

There is no fear that attempts could 
be formed by the moſt audacious [ Two 
Lovelace's there cannot bel] upon a 
Character ſo rey ered for virtue, and ſo | 


— — 
charmingly ſpirited, as Miſs Hows, 
yet, to have any man encouraged to te 
[piſe a huſband by the example of , 
who is moſt concerned to do him by 


nour ; what, my dear, think you of tha vi 
It is but too natural for envious wad Jp 
(and who that knows Miſs Howe, wlll" 
not envy Mr. Hickman!) to ſcof yi"! 
and to jeſt 2 thoſe who are tream e 
with, or will bear indignity from Wt? 
woman. | Jan 
If a man ſo treated have a true it 
ardent love for the woman he addreſe it" 
he will be eaſily over-awed by her db. 
pleaſure : .and this will put him upon lea 
acts of ſubmiſſion, which will be call-glMc"! 
meanneſs. And what woman of tue che 


ſpirit would like to have it ſaid, thy 
the would impoſe any-thing ,upon the 
man from whom ſhe one day expeh © 
protection aud defence, that ſhould be 
capable of being conſtrued as a mean i ©" 
nefs, or unmanly abjectneſs in his be. 
haviour, even to herſelf?—Nay, | ani '* 
not ſure, and I aſk it of you, my dear, il 
to reſolve me, whether, in your owl ” 
opinion, it is not likely, that a wonu © 
of ſpirit will. deſpiſe rather than rubs 
more, the man who will take patiemy k 
an inſult at her hands; eſpecially befor 
company. 

I have always obſerved, that preju- 
dices in d:sfavour of a perſon at his fit 
appearance, fix deeper, and are much 
more difficult to be removed when fixed, 
than prejudices in favour ; whether on. 
ing to envy, or to that malignant prin- 
ciple ſo eminently viſible in little minds 
which makes them wiſh to bring dovn [ 
the more worthy characters to their own 
low level, I pretend not to determine. 
When once, therefure, a woman af your 
gv04 ſenfe gives room to the world to 
think the has not an high opinion of the 
lover, whom, nevertheleſs, the entertain, 
it will be very difficult for her after- 
wards, to make that world think ſo well 
as ſhe would have it, of the kuſband ſhe 
| has choſen. | | 

Give me leave to obſerve, that to 
condeſcend with dignity, and to com. 
mand with ſuch &indneſs, and ſweetne/" 
of manners, as ſhould let the conde- 
ſceuſion, while in a fingle ſtate, be ſeen 
and acknowledged, are points, which 
a-wiſe woman, Anowing her man, ſhould 
aim at: and a wiſe woman, I ſhould 
think, would chuſe to live- ſingle all her 
life rather than give herſelf to a man 
whom ſhe thinks unworthy of a treat- 
ment ſo noble, | 

But when a woman lets her lover 


ſce, that the has the generoſity to 45. 
| tg prove 


lowe', 
d to de 
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rn 
prove of and reward a well-meant ſer- 
ice; that ſhe. has a mind that lifts her 
Above the little captious follies, which 
ſome (too licentiouſly, I hope) attri- 
ute to the lex in general: that the re- 
nts not (if ever ſhe chinks ſhe has 
waſlon to be diſplealed) with petu- 
ance, or through pride: nor thinks 
neceſſary to inſiſt upon little points, 


of ont 
um ho 
ff that] 
us me; 
ve, Wil 
coff xt 
treated 
from 


ue and 
Ireſſez 
er dif. 
| upon 
Called 
f true 
) tha 
on the 
xpech 


haps not proper to be aimed at: nor 
leaves room to ſuppoſe ſhe has ſo much 
eauſe to doubt her own merit, as to put 
the love of the man ſhe intends to fa- 
your, upon diſagreeable or arrogant 
trials: but lets reaſon be the principal 
guide of her actions She will then ne- 
ver fail of that true reſpect, of that 


ild be b | 

mean MF bocece veneration, which ſhe withes to 
is be. WJ meet with ; and which will make her 
u judginent after marriage conſulted, 
dear WY bometimes with a preference to a man's 


den; at other times, as a delightful 


own 
omul c- frwation of his. N 
dale And ſo much, my beloved Mifs 
enten Howe, for this ſubject now, and I dare 
ore (as for eder 

yo will begin another letter by-and- 
reju. dy, and ſend, both together. Mean time, 
fl am, Sc. 

nuch 


LETTER LXXV. 


xed, 


9. MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
n- HOW E. 
nds, 


on 
OWN 
ine, 


[this letter the lady acquaints Miſs Howe 
with Mr. Brand's report; with her fiſ- 
ter's propoſals either that ſhe will go abroad, 
er proſecute Mr. Lovelace. She complains 


our 

| tg ef the ſevere letters of her uncle Antony 
the end her ſiſter ; but in milder terms than 
1155 [ te } deſerved, 

of. Sie ſends her Dr. Lewen's letter, and the 
ell Copy of ker anſwer to it. | 

he Vie tells her of the difficulties ſhe had been 


under to adoꝛd feaing Mr. Lovelace. She 


m. to htm to divert him from his propefed vi- 
7 te ſſie ts afraid, ſhe Jays, that it 15 a 
e. ftep that is not ſtriftly right, if allegory 


or metaphor be not allowable to one in her 
OTC fRRNCES. ' 
Id She 1 forms her of her couſin Morden's arri- 


I4 varend readineſs to take her part with her 
er recations; of tus dien, interview with 
\ſy Lo 'el, „ 

in Mr. Lovelace; and tells her what her ap- 
B prehenſions are upon it. 

die gives hor the purport of the comve rſation 
r between her aunt Hervey and Mrs. Nor- 
. ten. And then adds | 
x | 


Bor were they ever ſo favourably in- 


to come at or ſecure great ones, per- 


gives her the contents 1 the letter ſhe wrote | 


— 


enough upon it already. 


claed to me now, what can they do ſot 


me? I wiſh, and that tor their ſakes 
more than for my own, that they would 
yet relent—But I am very ill-l muſt 
drop my pen A ſudden faintneſs over- 
ſpreads my heart Excuſe my crooked 
writing! Adieu, my dear !— Adieu! 


THREE O'CLOCK, FRIDAY. 
Orc more, I reſume my pen. 1 
thought I had taken my laſt farewel of 
you. | never was fo very oddly atfeq- 
ed: ſomething that ſeemed totally to 


overwhelm my faculties—l don't know 


how to deſcribe it—I believe I do amiſs 
in writing ſo much, and taking too much 
upon me: but an active mind, though 
clouded hy bodily. ilineſs, cannot be 
idle. 

J']11 ſee if the air, and a diſcontinned 
attention, will help me. But it it will 
not, don't be concerned for me, my dear. 
I ſhall be happy. Nay, 1 am more fo 
already, than of late I thought 1 could 
ever be in this life, —Yet how this bod 
clogs Ho it encumbers | | 


SEVEN O'CLOCK, 
I couLD not ſend this letter away 
with ſo melancholy an ending, as yore 
would have thought it. So 1 deferred 
cloling it, till 1 ſaw how it thonld be 
on my .return from my airing : and 
now I muſt ſay, I am quite another 
thing: fo alert that I could proceed 
with as much ſpirit as 1 began, and 
add more preachment to your liyely 
ſubject, if I had not written more than 
I wiſh you would let me give you 
and Mr. Hickman joy. Do, my dear, 
I ſhould take ſome to my/e/f, if you 
wouid. 
My reſpectful compliments to all your 
friends, as well to thoſe 1 have the ho- 


nour to know, as to thoſe 1 do not 


know. 


I HAVE juſt now been ſurpriſed with 
a letter from one whom I long ago gave 
up all thoughts of hearing from. From 
Mr. Wyerley. I will inclofe it. You'll 
be ſurpriſed at it, as much as I was. 
This ſeems to be a man whom IgA 
have reclaimed, But I could not love 
him. Yet J hope I never treated him 
with arrogance. Indeed, my dear, if 
I am not too partial to myſelf, I think 
I retuſed him with more gentleneſs, 
than you retain ſomebody elſe. Aud 
this recollection gives me leſs pain than 
I ſhould have had in the other cate, on 
receiving this inſtance of a generoſity 


that aftecks me. I will alſo incloſe the 


6D 2 rough 
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rough draught-of my anſwer, as ſoon 
as I have tranſcribed it. 

If I begin another ſheet, I ſhall write 
to the end of it: wherefore I will only 
add, my prayers for your honour and 
proſperity, and for « long, long, Happy 
life; and that, when it comes to be 
wound up, you may be as calm and as 
eaſ at quitting it, as I hope in God 1 
ſhall be. I am, and will be, to the lateſt 
moment, your truly affethtonate and obliged 
ſervant, i 

| | CL. HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


MR, WYERLEY, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, | | 


WEDNESDAY) AUG. 23. 


' DEAREST MADAM, 
> pes will be ſurpriſed to find renew. 
ed, at this diſtance of time, an ad- 
dreſs ſo poſitively, though ſo politely 
diſcouraged : but, however it be re- 
ceive:!, I muſt renew it. Every-budy 


has heard, that you have been vilely . 


treated by a man, who, to treat you ill, 


mult be the vileil of men. - Every-body. 


knows your jult reſentment of his baſe 
treatment: that vou are determined 
never 10 be reconciled to him: and that 
you periſt in thele ſeatiments againſt 
all the entreaties of his noble relations, 
againi all che prayers and repentance 
of his iguoble ſelf. And. all the world 
that have the honour to Know you, or 
have heard of hm, applaud your reſo— 
lution, as worthy of yourſelt; worthy 
of your virtue, and of that itrict honour 
which was always attributed to you by 
every one who ſpoke of youu. 

But, Madam, were all the world to 
have been of a different ' opinion, it 
could never have altered mine. 1 ever 
loved you; I ever muft love you. Yet 
have 1 endeavoured to rehgn to my 
hard fate. When I had ſo many ways, 
in vain, ſought to move you in my ta- 
vour, 1 fat down feemingly contented. 


1 even wrote to you, that I world fit 


down contented. And I endeavoured 
to make all my friends and compa- 
nions think I was. But nobody knows 
what pangs this ſelf- den al coſt me! 


In vain did the chace, in vain did 


travel, in vain did lively company of- 
ſer themſeives, and were embraced in 
their turn; with reduubicd force did 
my paſſion for you r new my unhap- 
pine's, when 1 looked into myſelf, in- 
to my own heart; for there did your 
charming image lit enthroned; and you 
engroſſed me all. 


| 
| 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


I truly deplore thoſe misfortunes, ard 
thoſe ſufferings, for. your own ſake 
which, nevertheleſs, encourage me tg 
renew my bold hope. I know nat pat. 
ticulars. 1 dare not enquire aſter them: 
becauſe my ſufferings would be increaſe 
with the knowledge of what yours hate 
been. I therefore deſire not to kngy 
more than what common report wounds 
my ears with; and what is given me 10 
Know, by your abſence trom your cruel 
family, and from the ſacred place, whae 
I, among numbers of your rejected 
admirers, uſed to be twice a week furs 
to behold you doing credit to thai ler. 
vice of which your example gave ne 
the higheſt notions. But whatever be 
thoſe misfortunes, of whatloever na. 
ture thoſe ſuſſerings, 1 thall bleſs the 
occaſion for my own ſake, (though for 


ours curſe the author of them) if they 
may give me the happineſs to knoy, 


that this my renewed addreſs may nut 
be abſolutely rejefted.—Only give me 
hope, that it may one day mert with 
encouragement, if in the interim nothing 
happen, either in my morals or beha- 
viour, to give you freſh oftence. Give 
me but hope of this—Not abſolutely to 
rejedt ine is all the hope I aſk for; and! 
will love you, if poſſchle, ſtul more than 
I ever loved you—And that for you; 
ſufferings; for well you deſerve to be 
loved, even to adoration, who can, for 


; honuur's and for virtue's ſake, ſubdue 2 


paſſion which common ſpirits [1 ſpe«k 
by- cruel experience] find invincible; 
and this at a time when the black of- 
tender kneels and ſupplicates, as 1 an 
well affured he does, (all his friends 
likewiſe ſupplicating for him) to be tor- 
given. | 

That you cannot forgive him, not 
forgive him ſo as to receive him again 
into favour, is no wonder. His ol. 
fence is againſt virtue: this is a part ol 
your eſſence. What magnanimity 15 
this! How juſt to yourſelf, and to 
your ſpotleſs character! Is it any me- 
rit to admire more than ever a lady who 
can ſo exaltedly diſtinguiſh ? It is not. 
I cannot plead it. 

What hope have 1 left, may it be 
ſaid, when my addreſs was before te- 
jected, now, that your ſufferiugs, fo 
nobly borne, have, with all good judge 
exalted your character? Yet, Madam, 
1 have to pride myſelf in this, that 
while your friends (not looking up? 
you in the juſt light 1 do) perſecute and 
baniſh you; while your eſtate is with- 
held from you, and threatened (as 


know) to be witheld, as lang. 08 


— >. A &t 
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chicaning law, or rather the chicane- 
ries of it's practiſers, can keep it from 
von. While you are deſtitute of pro- 
tection; every-body ſtanding aloof, 
either throuch tear of the injurer of 
one family, or of the hard-hearted of 
the other; 1 pride myſelf, I ſay, to 
ſtand forth, and offer my fortune, and 
my n be, at your devotion. With. a 


fell hope, indeed: 1 ſhould be tov 


zreat an hypocrite not to own this! 
And I know how much you abhor 1n- 
kacerity. 

But, whether you encourage that 
hope or not, accept my belt ſervices, 1 
beſeech you, Madam: and be pleaſed 
to excuſe me for a piece of honeſt art, 
which the nature of the caſe (duubt- 
ing the honour of your notice other- 
wife) makes me chuſe to conclude with 
—itis this: 

[f I am (till to be the moſt unhappy 
of men, let your pen by one dne tell 
me lo. If I am permitted to indulge 
a hope, however diſtant, your filence 
thall be deemed by me, the happieſt in- 


. Lication of it that you can give—Ex- 


cept that fill happier—(the happieſt that 
can betal me) a ſignification that you 
will accept the tender of that life and 
tortune, which it would be my pride and 
my glory to ſacrifice in your ſervice, 
leaving the reward to yourJelf. 

Be your determination as it may, 
I muit for ever admire and love you. 
Nor will I ever change my condition, 
while you live, whether you change 
yours or not: for, having once had the 
prefumption to addreſs you, 1 cannot 
ſtoop to think of any other woman: 
and this I ſolemnly declare in the 
preſence of that God, whom I daily 
pray to bleſs and protect you, be your 
determination what it will with regard 
to, dearelt Madam, your moſt devoted and 
ever-offettionate and faithful ſeruant, 

ALEXANDER W YERLEY. 


LETTER LXXVIL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 
ALEXANDER WYERLEY, ESQ. 
IR,  8ATURDAY, AUG. 26. 

HE generoſity of your purpoſe 
would have commanded not only 
my notice, but my thanks, although you 
had not given ine the alternative you are 
Picaled 10 call artful. And I do there- 


vie give you my thanks for your kind 


titer, 


At the time you diſtinguiſhed me by 


| 


— 


_ 
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your favourable opinion, I told vou, Sir» 
that my choice was the ſingle lite. And 
moſt truly did I tell you fo. 

When that was not permitted. me, 
and | looked round upon the ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who had been propoſed to me, 
and had reaſon to believe that there was 
not one of them againſt whoſe morals 
or principles there lay nut ſome ex- 
ception, it would not have been muck 
to be wondered at, if FANCY had been 
allowed to give a preterence, where 
JUDGMENT was at a loſs to determine. 

Far be it from me to ſay this with a 
deſign to upbraid you, Sir, or to re- 
fledt upon you. I always wiſhed you 
weil. You had reaſon to think I did. 
You had the generoſity to be pleaſed 
with the frankneſs of my behaviour to 
you; as I had with that of yours to me: 
and 1 am ſorry, very ſorry, to be now 
told, that the acquieſcence you obliged 
me with, gave you {o much pain. 

Had the option | have mentioned been 
allowed me aft-rwards, (as I not only 
withed but propoſcd) things had not 
happened that did happen. But there 
was a kind of fatally by which our 
whole family was impelled, as I may 
lay ; and which none of us were per- 
mitted to avoid. But this is a ſubject 
that cannot be dwelt upon. 

As matters are, I have only to wiſh, 
for your own fake, that you will encou- 
rage and cultivate thoſe good motions 
in your mind, to which many paſſages 
in your kind and generous letter, now 
betore me, muſt be owing. Depend 
upon it, Sir, that ſuch motions wrought 
into habit, will yield you pleafure at a 
time waen nothing elſe can. And at 
preſent, ſtining out in your actions and 
converſation, will commend you to the 
worthieſt ot our ſex. For, Sir, the man 
who is good upon chorce, as well as b 
education, has that in hinifelf, which en- 
nobles the human race, and without 
which the moſt dignified by birth or rank 
are ignoble. 

As to the reſolution you ſolemnly 
make not to marry while 1 hve, I ſhotid 
be concerned at it, were I not morally 
ſure, that you may keep it and yet not 
be detrimented by it: fincea few, a very 
tew days, will convince you, that I am 
got above all human dependence; and 
that there is no need of that protection 
and favour, which you fo generoufly 
offer to, Sir, your obliged well-wiſher, and 
humble ſervant, 

Ci. HAaRLOWE. 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


LETTER LXXVIII. 
MR. LOVELACEP, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ES. 


MONDAY NOON, AUG, 28. 


grep the time of poor Belton's 
interment laſt night, as near as we 
could gueſs, Lord M. Mowbray, and 
myſelf, toaſted once, To the menory of 


© honeſt Tom Belton) and by a quick tran— 


ſition to the living, © Health to Miſs Hur- 
* lowe;) which Lord M. obligingty be- 
pan, and, To the happy reconciliation ;' 
and then we finck in a remembrance, 
J honeſt Jack Belford,* who, of late, 
we all agreed, is become an uſeful and 
humane man; and one who prefers his 
friend's ſervice to his own. 

But what is the meanifiy I hear no- 
thing from thee? And why doſt thou 
not let me into the grounds of the ſud- 
den reconciliation between my beloved 
and her friends, and the cauſe of the 
generous invitation which ſhe gives us 
of attending her at her father's ſome 
time hente? - SY 

Thou muſt certainly have been let 
into the ſecret by this time; and I can 
tell thee, I ſhall be plaguy jealous if 
there be any one thing paſs between my 
angel and thee, that is to be concealed 
from me. For either I am a principal 
in this cauſe, or I am nothing. 

I have diſpatched Will to know the 
reaſon of thy neglect. 

But, let me whiſper a word or two in 
thy ear. I begin to be afraid, after all, 
that this letter was a ſtratagem to get me 


out of town, and for nothing elſe: for, 


in the firſt place, Tourville, in a letter | 
received this morning, tells me, that 
the lady is actually very ill. [I am forry 


for it with all my ſoul !] This, thou'lt 


ſay, I may think a reaſon why ſhe can- 
not /et out as yet ; but then 1 have heard, 
on the other hand, but laſt night, that 
the family is as implacable as ever; and 
my lord and I expect this very atiernoon 
a viſit from Colonel Morden; who un- 


dertak=s, it ſeems, to queſtion me as to | 


my intention with regard to his couſin. 

This convinces me, that if the has ap- 
prized her friends ot my offers to her, 
they will not believe me to be in earneſt, 
till they are aſſured that 1 am fo from 
my own mouth. But then J underſtand, 
that the intended viſit is an officiouſnels 
ot Nlorden's own, without the detire of 
any of her friends. 

Now, Jack, what can a man make of 
all this? Aly intelligence as to the conti- 
nua of her tamily's implacableneſs is 
not to be doubted; and yet when I read 


her letter, Wat can one {ay I—Surely, | 


—— 


— 


— 


unmangerly wa 


— —— nmr ern eemu tne —— —-— 
the dear little rogue will not lye! 

I never knew her diſpenſe with her 
word, but once: and that was, when 
ſhe promiſed to forgive me after the 


| dreadful fire that had like to have hap. 


pened at our mother's, and yet would 
not ſee me the next day, and afterwards 
made her eſcape to Hampſtead, in order 
to avoid forgiving me: and as ſhe ſe. 
verely ſmarted tor this departure fem 
her honour given, (for it is a ſad thin 
tor good people to break their — 
when it is in their power to keep it) one 
would not expect, that the ſhould ſet a. 
bout deceiving again; more efpecially 
by the premeditation writing. Thou, 
perhaps, wilt aſk, What honeſt man 
© is obliged to keep his promiſe with z 
* highwayman!{” for well I Know thy 
of making compari- 
ſons; but I fay, every honett man i 
And I will give thee an ittuſtration, 
Here is a marauding varlet, who de- 


mands your money, with a pittol at your 
You have neither money not 


breaſt. 
valuable effects about you; and pro- 
miſe ſolemnly, if he will ſpare your lite, 


that you will ſend him an agreed upon 


ſum, by ſuch a day, to ſuch a place. 


The queſtion is, if your life is not in 


the fellow's power? | 
How he came by the power is ano- 


ther queſtion ; for which he muſt an- 
{wer with is life when caught So he 


runs riſque tor riſque. 


Now 1f he give you your ie, does 


he not give, think you, a valuable con- 


ſideration for the money you engage 
If not, the 
ſum muſt be exorbitant, or your life 1s 
a very paltry one, even in your own 


your honour to ſend hin! 


opinion. 


I need not make the application; and 
I am ſure, that even thou thyſelf, who 
never ſpareſt me, and thinkeſt thou 
knoweſt my heart by thy own, canſt not 
poſſibly put the caſe in a ſtronger light 


[ 


againſt me. 

1 hen, why do good people take upon 
themſelves to cenſure, as they do, per- 
ſons % ſcrupulous. than themſelves? 


ls it not becauſe the latter allow them- 


ſelves in any liberty, in order to carry 
a point? And can my not doing 
duty, warrant another for not doing 
his *— Thou wilt not ſay it can. 

And how would it found, to put the 
caſe as ſtrongly, once more, as m 
vreateſt enemy would put it, both as te 
fad and in words—* Here has that pre- 
© fliyate wretch Lovelace broken his vo# 
© with and deceived Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
owe. A vile fellow !' would * 


r mano os 2 Þ_ ww ka and. 
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my ſay : * but it is lite him.“ But when 
it comes to be ſaid, that the pious Cla- 
riſa has broken her word with and de- 
ceived Lovelace; Good Lord!“ would 
every one ſay, Sure it cannot be!“ 

Upon my foul, Jack, ſuch is the ve 
neration 1 have for this admirable wo- 
man, that I am ſhocked barely at put- 
ting the caſe—And fo wilt thou, if 
thou reſpecteit her as thou oughteit : 
for thou knoweſt, that men and women, 
all the world over, form their opinions 
of one another, by each perſon's pro- 
ſeſſions and known practices. In this 
lady, therefore, it would be as unpar- 
donable to tell a witful untruth, as it 
would be ſtrange if I keep my word.— 
In love caſes, I mean ; tor as to the reſt, 
| am an honeſt moral man, as all who 
know me can teſtity. | 

And what, after all, would this lady 
deſerve if ſhe has deceived me 1n this 
caſe? For did ſhe not ſet me pranciug 
away upon Lord M's beſt nag, to Lady 
Sarah's, and to Lady Betty's, with an 
erect and triumphing countenance, to 
thew them her letter ro me? 

And let me tell thee, that J have re- 


- ceived their congratulations upon it! 


Well, and now, coulin Lovelace,” 
cries one; * Well, and now, couſin 
i Lovelace,” cries t'other; * I hope 
© you'll make the | beſt of huſbands to 
5 {o excellent and fo forgiving a lady 
© And now we ſhall ſoon have the plea- 
ſure of looking upon you as a retorm- 
ed man !* added one —* And now we 
{ ſhall ſee you in the way we have fo 
© long withed you to be in!“ cried ont 
the other. 

My couſins Montague alſo have been 
erer lince rejoicing in the new relation- 
ſhip, Their charming couſin, and their 
lovely couſin, at every word! And how 
dearly they wilt love her! What leſſons 
tliey will take from her! And yet Char- 
lotte; who pretends to have the eye of 
au eagle, was for finding out fome myl- 
tery in the flyle and manner, till I over- 
bore her, and laughed her out of it. 

As tor Lord M. he has been in hour- 
ly expectation of being ſent to with 
295, daps of one fort or other from the 

arlowes : and ſtill we have it, that ſuch 
propolals will be made by Colonel Mor- 
den when he comes; and.that the Har- 
low-s only put on a face of irrecon- 
cendlenels, till they know the iſſue of 
Marden's viſt, in order to make the 
better terms with us. ; 

'ndeed, if I had not undoubted rea- 
ſon, as 1 ſaid, to believe the continu— 
ace of their.antipathy. to me, and im- 


* 
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placableneſs to ker, I ſhould be apt to 
think there might be ſome foundation 
for my lord's conjectures; for there is a 
curſed deal of low cunning in all that 
family, except in the angel of it; who 
has ſo much generolity of ſoul, that ſhe 
deſpiſes cunning, both name and thing. 

What 1 mean by all this, is, to let 
thee ſee, what a ſtupid figure I ſhall 
make to all my own family, if my Cla- 
riſſa has been capable, as Gulliver in 
his abominable Yahoo ſtory phraſes it, 
of ſaying the thing that is not. By my 
ſoul, Jack, if it were only that I ſhould 
be outwitted by ſuch a novice at plotting, 
and that it would make me look ſilly ta 
my kinſwomen here, who know l value 
myſelf upon my contrivances, it would 
vex me to the heart; and I would in- 
ſtantly clap a feather-bed into a coach. 
and-fix, and fetch her away, ſick or well, 
and marry her at my leiſure. : 

But Colonel Morden is come, and L 
muit break off. 


LETTER LXXIEX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE= 
LACK, ESQ. 


4 
MONDAY N:GHT, AUG. 28. 
Doubt you will be all imparience, 
that you have not heard from me 
ſince mine of Thuriday laſt. You would 
be ſtill more ſo, it you knew that I had 
by me a letter ready-wiitten. | 

1 went early yeſterday morning to 
Epſom ; and found every-thing diſpoſed 
according to ihe directions 1 had left on 
Friday; and at night the ſolemn office 
was performed. Tourville was there; 
and behaved very decently, and with 
greater concern than I thought he 
would ever have expreſſed tor any- 
body. 

Thomaſine, they told me, in a kind 
of diſguiſe, was in an obſcure pew, out 
of curioſity, (for it ſeems, the was far 
from ſhewing any tokens of grief) to ſee 
the laſt office pertormed for the man 
whoſe heart ſhe had already contributed 
to break. 

I was obliged to ſtay till this after- 
noon, to ſettle ſeveral neceſſary matters, 
and to direct inven:orics to be taken, in 
order tor appraiſement; for every-thing 
15 to be turned into money, by his will, 
| preſented his ſiſter with the hundred 
guineas the poor man left me as his ex- 
ecutor, and delired her to continue in 
the houſe, and take the direction of es 
very-thing till 1 could hear from his 
nephew at Antigua, who is kerry at laws 

He hail left hier but fifty pounds, al- 
though 
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though he knew her indigence ; and that 
it was owing to a vile huſband, and not 
to herſelf, that ie was indigent. 

The poor man left about two hun- 
dred pounds in money; and two hun- 


dred pounds in two Eaſt India bonds; 


and I will contrive, if I can, to make up 
the poor woman's fifty pounds, and my 
hundred guineas, two hundred pounds 
to her; and then ſhe will have ſome 
little matter coming in certai», which 
1 will oblige her to keep out of the 
hands-of a ſon, who has compleated 
that ruin which his father had very near 
effected. ö 

I gave Tourville his twenty pounds, 
and will fend you and Mowbray yours 
by the firſt order, | 
And ſo much for poor Belton's affairs 
till I ſee you, 

I got to town in the evening, and 
went directly to Smith's. I found Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith in the back- 
ſhop, and I faw they had been both in 
rears. 
ever; and told me that the doctor and 
Mr. Goddard were but juſt gone; as 


was alſo the worthy clergyman, who- 


often comes to pray by her; and all 


three were of opinion, that ſhe would 


hardly live to ſee the.entrance of ano- 
ther week. I was not ſo much fur- 
prized as grieved; for I had feared as 
much when 1 left her on Saturday. 

L ſent up my compliments; and ſhe 
returned, that the would take it for a 
favour if I would call upon her in the 
Mrs, Lo- 
vick told me, that ſhe had fainted away 
on Saturday, while. ſhe was writing, 
as ſhe had done likewiſe the day be- 
fore; and having received benefit then 
by a little turn in a chair, ſhe was car- 

ied abroad again. She returned ſome- 
what better; and wrote till late; yet 


had a pretty good mght; and went to 


Covent Garden church in the morning : 
but came home fo ill, that ſhe was o- 
bliged to lay down. 

When ſhe aroſe, ſeeing how much 
grieved Mrs: Lovick and Mrs. Smith 
were for ber, ſhe made apologies for the 
trouble ſhe - gave them—* You were 
happy,“ ſaid ſhe, * before I came hi- 
"ther. It was a cruel thing in me to 
come among honeſt ſtrangers, and tv 
$ be ſick and die with you.” 

When they touched upon the irre- 
concileableneſs of her friends, ©I have 
© had ill offices done me to them,“ ſaid 
ſhe, and they do not know how ill I 
am; nor will they believe any-thing 
© 1 ſhould write. 


They rejoiced to ſee me, how- - 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| 


But yet I cannot | 


* ſometimes forbear thinking i: a little 
© hard, that out of ſo many near and 
© dear friends as I have living, not one 
© of them will vouchſafe to ſook upon 
me. No old ſervant, no old friend.“ 
proceeded ſhe, to be permitted to come 
near me, without being ſure of incur. 
ring diſpleaſure! And to have ſuch 
a great work to go through by my. 
© ſelf, a young creature as I am, and to 
© have every-thing to think of as to my 
temporal matters, and to order, to my 
very interment No dear mother, 
ſaid the ſweet ſufferer, * to pray by me 
and bleſs me No kind ſiſter to ſoothe 
© and comfort me [l- But come,“ recol. 
lected ſhe, how do I know but all is 
for the beſt—If I can but make a right 
* uſe of my diſcomforts :- Pray for me, 
Mrs. Lovick—-Pray for me, Mrs, 
Smith that I may—I have great need 
© of your 7% pt cruel man has 
* diſcompoſed me. His perſecutions 
have given me a pain juſt here,“ [put- 
ing her hand to her heart J What a 
* ſtep has he made me take to avoid 
him !—Who can touck pitch, and nat 
be defiled 9—He has made a bad ſpirit 
© take poſſeſſion of me, I think—Broken 
in upon all my duties. And will not 
yet, I doubt, let me be at reſt. Indeed 
© he is very cruel. —But, this is one of 
* my trials, I believe. By God's grace, 
© I ſhall be eaſier to-morrow, and eſpe- 
© cially if I have no more of his tormen- 
© tings, and if 1 can get a tolerable night. 
* And will tit up till eleven, that I 
mav.“ 

She ſaid, That though this was fo 
heavy a day with her, ſhe was at. other 
times, within theſe few days paſt eſpe- 
cially, bleſſed with bright hours; and 


particularly, that ſhe had now-and-then 


ſuch joyful aſſurances, (which the hoped 
were not preſumptuous ones) that God 
would receive her to his mercy, that ſhe 
could hardly contain herſelf, and was 
ready to think herſelf above this earth 
while ſhe was in it :—*And what,“ infer- 
red ſhe to Mrs. Lovick, muſt be the 
© ſtate itſelf, the very aſpirations after 
© which: have often caſt a beamy light 
© through the thicket darkneſs, and 
© when I have been at the loweſt ebb, 


© have diſpelled the black clouds of deſ- 


© pondency ?—as I hope they ſoon will 
* this ſpirit of repining.“ | 

She had a pretty good night, it ſeems: 
and this morning went in a chair to St. 
Dunftan's church. 


The chairmen told Mrs. Smith, that 


after prayers, (for ſhe did not return 
till between nine and. ten) they carricd 
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— 
her to a houſe in Fleet Street, whither 
they never waited on her before. And 
bert doſt think this was ?—Why to an 
undertaker's !—Good Heaven ! whata 
woman is this !—She went intothe back- 
hop, and talked with the maſter of it 
about half an hour, and came from him 
with great ſerenity ; he waiting upon 
her to her chair with a reſpectful coun- 
rence, but full of curioſity and ſe- 
nouſneſs. 

fis evident, that ſhe then went to be- 
ſeak her houſe that the talked of—* As 
en as jou can, Sir,” were her words to 
tim as ſhe got into the chair. Mrs. 
Smith told me this with the. ſame ſur- 
ze and grief that I heard it. 

She was very ill in the afternoon, 
having got cold either at St. Dunſtan's, 
or at chapel, and ſent for the clergyman 
topray by her; and the women, un- 
known to her, ſent both for Dr. H. and 
Mr. Goddard; who were juſt gone, as 
| told you, when I came to pay my 
repects to her this evening. | 

And thus have 1 recounted from the 
good women what paſſed to this night 
ince my abſence. 

long for to-morrow, that I may ſee 
her: and yet 'tis ſuch a melancholy 
longing, as J never experienced, and 
know not how to deſcribe. 

TUESDAY, AUG. 29. 

[wasat Smith's at half an hour after 
ſeven. They told me that the lady was 
gone in a chair to St, Dunſtan's; but 
vas better than ſhe had been on either 
of the two preceding days; and that ſhe 
lad to Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith, as 
hewent into the chair“ I have a good 
'dral to anſwer for to vou, my good 
ends, tor my vapouriſh converſation 
'of laſt night. | 

It, Mrs. Lovick,' ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, I 
are no new matters to diſcompoſe me, 
believe my ſpirits will hold out 
purely. | 

de returned immediately after pray- 
CS. 

Mr. Belford,* ſaid ſhe, as ſhe en- 
rel the back- hop where I was, (and 
on my approaching her) I am very 
dad to ſee you, You have been per- 
'lorming for your poor friend a kind 
alt office. *Tis not long ago ſince you 
chte ſame for a near relation. Is it 


at a little hard upon you, that theſe, 


''roubles ſhould fall ſo thick to your 
«t' But they are charitable offices: 
bow it is a praiſe to your humanity, 
"at poor dying people know not where 
0 chule fo well,” | 


1tvld her I was ſorry to hear ſhe had 


4 v, to, 


been ſo ill ſince I had the honour to at- 
tend her; but rejviced to find, that now 
ſhe ſeemed a good deal better, 

It will be ſometimes better and ſome- 
times worſe,” replied ſhe, © with poor 
© creatures, when they are balancing 
© between life and death. But no more 
© of theſe matters juſt now. I hope, 
Sir, you'll breakfaſt with me. I was 
quite vapouriſh yeſterday. I had a very 
bad ſpirit upon me. Had 1 not, Mrs. 
© Smith ?—But 1 hope 1 ſhall be no more 
© fo. And to-day I am perfectly ſe- 
rene. This day riſes upon me as if it 
* would be a bright one.” 

She deſired me to walk up, and in- 
vited Mr. Smith and his wife, and Mrs. 
Lovick alſo, to breakfaſt with her. was 
better pleaſed with her livelineſs than 
with her looks. 

The good people retiring after break- 
faſt, the following converſation paſſed 
between us. 

Pray, Sir, let me aſk you,” ſaid ſhe, 
« if you think 1 may promiſe myſelf that 
* I ſhall no more be moleſted by your 
friend!?“ 

I heſitated: for how could I anſwer 
for ſuch a man? 

What ſhall I do if he comes again? 
Lou fee how I am. — I cannot fly 
„from him now.—If he has any pity 
© left for the poor creature whom he has 
© thus reduced, let him not come, —But 
* have you heard from him lately? And 


Vill he come?“ 


I hope not, Madam. I have not 
© heard from him ſince Thurſday laſt, 
* that he went out of town, rejoicing in 
the hopes your letter gave him of are- 
© conciliation between your friends and 
vou, and that he, might in good time 
* ſee you at your father's; and he is 
gone down to give all his ſriends joy 
* of the news, and is in high ſpirits up- 
on it.“ 

* Alas for me! I ſhall then ſurely have 
© him come up to perſecute me again 
© As ſoon as he diſcovers that that was 
* only a ſtratagem to keep him away, 
© he will come up; and who knows but 
* even no he is upon the road? I thought 
was ſo bad, that I ſhould have been 
* out of his and every-body's way before 


now; for I expected not, that this 


* contrivance would ſerve me above two 
© or three days; and by this time he muſt 
have found out, that Lam not ſo hap. 
* py as to have any hope of a reconcilia- 
„tion with my family; and then he will 
come, if it be only in revenge for what 
* he will think a deceit, but is not, I 
hope, a wicked one.“ 
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believe I looked ſurprized, to hear 
her confeſs that her letter was a ſtrata- 
gem only; for ſhe ſaid, © You wender, 
* Mr. Belford, I obſerve. that I could 
© be gui/ty of ſuch an artifice. I doubt it 
* rs not right it was done in a hurry of 
© ſpirits. How could I ſee a man who 
© had fo mortally injured me; yet, pre- 
© tending ſorrow for his crimes, (and 


wanting to ſee me) could behave with 


© ſo much ſhocking levity, as he did, to 
© the honeſt people of the houſe? Yet, 
tis ſtrange too, that neither you nor 


he found out my meaning on peruſal 


of my letter. You have ſeen what J 
« wrote, no doubt?“ : 

«I have, Madam. And then 1 be- 
gan to account for it as an zunocent ar- 
« tifice,? | 

Thus far, indeed, Sir, it is innocent, 
© that I meant him no hurt, and had a 
« 1:ght to the effect I hoped tor from it; 
© and he had none to invade me. But 
* have you, Sir, that letter of his, in 
« which he gives vou (as J ſuppoſe he 
© does) the copy of mine ?? | 

«I have, Madam.“ And pulled it 
out of my letter-caſe : but hetrating— 
Nav, Sir,“ ſaid the, be pleated to 
© read my letrer to yourſelf—1 deſire 
not to ſee band fee if you can be 
longer a ſtranger to a meaning fo ob- 
ions.“ | 

I readit to myſelf—* Indeed, Madam, 
J can find nothing hut that you are 
going down to Harlowe Place, to be 
5 reconciled to your father, and other 
friends: and Mr. Lovelace preſumed, 
that a letter from your ſiftzr, which he 
© faw brought when he was at Mr, 
« Smith's, gave you the welcome news 
. 
She then explained all to me, and, 
that, as I may ſay, in fix words—A li- 
gious meaning is couched under it, and 
that's the reaſon that neither you nor 1 
could find it out. 

© Read but for my father's houſe, 
© Heaven," ſaid the, “ and for the inter- 


© poſition of my dear bleſſed friend, 


C ttippoſe the medzation of my Savrour, 
* (which I humbly rely upon;) and all 
©the reſt of the letter will be accounted 
© tor, —l hope,” (repeated ſhe} © that it 
© 1s a pardonable artifice. But I am a- 
« fraid it is not ſtrictly right.“ | 

I read 1t fo, and ſtood aftoniſhed for a 
minute at her invention, her piety, her 
charity, and at thine and mine own ſtu- 
pidity, to be thus taken in, 

And row, thou vile Lovelace, what 
haſt thou to do, (the lady all conſiſtent 
with icrlelt, and no hopes left for thee) 


but to hang, drown, or ſhoot thyſelf, for 
an outwitted boaſter ? 

My ſurprize 2 a little over, fhe 
proceeded, * As to the letter that cane 
© trom my ſiſter, while your friend va. 
© here, you will ſoon ſee, Sir, that it i; 
© the cruelleſt letter ſhe ever wrote me. 

And then ſhe expreſſed a deep con. 
cern for what might be the conſequence 
of Colonel Morden's intended vilit to 
you; and beſought me, that if now, or 
at any time hexeatter, 1 had opportunity 
to prevent any further miſchief, without 
any detriment or danger to myſelf, l 
would do it. | 

I aſſured her of the moſt particuls 
attention to this and to all her com. 
mands ; and that in a manner ſo agree. 
able to her, that ſhe invoked a bleſſing 
upon me for my goodnels, as ſhe called 
it, to a deſolate creature, who ſuffere 
under the worſt of orphanage ; thoſe were 
her words. 

She then went back to her firſt ſub. 
ject, her unealine!s for fear of your mo. 
leſting her again; and ſaid, If yo 
© have any influence over him, Mr. Be. 
© ford, prevail upon him, that he wil 
give me the aſſurance, that the ſbon 
© remainder of my time ſhall be all ny 
© own. ,T have need of it. Indeed! 
© have. Why will he wiſh to interrupt 
me in my duty ? Has he not puniſhed 
* me enough for my preference of hin 
© to all his ſex? Has he not deſtroed 
© my tame and fortune? And will ut 
| © his cauſeleſs vengeance upon me be 
* complete, unleſs he ruin my foul too? 
© —Excuſe me, Sir, for this vehemence! 
* But, indeed, it greatly imports me, to 
know that I ſhall be no more diſturbe! 
by him. And yet, with all this aver- 
„hen, I would ſooner give way to i 
« viſit, though I were to expire the mo. 
ment I ſaw him, than to be the ca 
© of any fatal miſunderſtanding between 
you and him.” 

I affured her, that I would mak 
ſuch a repreſentation of the matter! 
you, and of the ſtate of her healt) 
that I would undertake. to anſwer /* 
Yor, that you would not attempt to cont 
near her. 

And for this reaſon, Lovelace, do! 
lay the whole matter before you, 4 
defire you will authorize me, as ſ00n # 
this, and mine of Saturday laſt, come | 
your hands, to diſſipate her fears. 

This gave her a little ſatisfactich 
and then ſhe ſaid, that had I not = 
her, that I could promiſe for you, U 
was determined, ill as ſhe was, to remon 


| 


ſomewhere out of my knowledge, | 


* 


N — 
well as out of yours. And yet, to 
(have been obliged to leave people I 
am but juſt got acquainted with,” ſaid 
the poor lady, and to have died among 
« perfect ſtrangers, would have com- 
« pleted my hardſhips.” 

This converſation, I found, as well 
from the length, as the nature of it, 
had fatigued her ; and ſeeing her change 
colour once or twice, I made that my 
excuſe, and took leave of her: deſiring 
her permiſſion, however, to attend her 
n the evening; and as oſten as poſlible ; 
ſor | could not help telling her, that 
every time I ſaw her, I more and more 
conſidered her as a beatified ſpirit, and 
as one {ent from Heaven to draw me 
after her, out of the miry gulph in which 
| kad been ſo long immerſed. 

And laugh at me, if thou wilt; but 
it is true, that every time I approach 
her, I cannot but look upon her, as one 
juſt entering into 4 companionſhip with 
faints and angels. This thought ſo 
wholly poſſeſſed me, that I could not 
help begging, as I went away, her 
prayers and her bleſſing; with the re- 
ference due to an angel. 

In the evening ſhe was ſo low and 
weak, that I took my leave of her, in 
les than a quarter of an hour. I went 
directly home. Where, to the pleaſure 
and wonder of my coulin and her -fa- 
mily, | now paſs many hone(t evenings: 
whick they impute to your being out of 
town, 

mall diſpatch my packet to-morrow 
morning early, by my own ſervant, to 
make the* amends for the ſuſpence [ 
mult have kept thee in: thou'lt thank 
me for thit, I hope; but wilt not, Iam 
ſure, for ſending thy ſervant back with- 


it a letter. 


| 


| long for the particulars of the con- 


rerſation between you and Mr, Mor- 
den: the lady, as 1 have hinted, is full 
of appretienſions about it, Send me back 
this packet when peruſed; for I have not 
had either time or patience to take a 
copy of it,— And I beleech vou, enable 


me to make good my engagements to 


the poor lady, that you will not invade 
her again. 


LETTER LXXL. 


NR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ELQ. 


— 


' WEDNESDAY, AUC, 30. 
Jen converſation to give you, that 
paſſed between this admirable lady, 


| and Dr. H. which will furniſh a new in- 
Vance of the calmneſs and ſerenity with 


rn 


| 


would kindly accompany me. 
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which ſhe can talk of death, aud pre- 
pare for it, as if it were an occurrence 
as familiar to her as dreſſing and un- 
dreſſing. . 

As ſoon as I had diſpatched my ſer- 
vant to you with my letters of the 26th, 
2$th, and yeſterday the 29th, I went to 
pay my duty to her, and had the plea- 
{ure to find her, after a tolerable night, 

retty lively and cheerful, She was but 
juſt returned from her uſual devotions. 
And Doctor H. alighted as the entered 
the door. 

After enquiring how. ſhe did, and 
hearing her complaints of ſhortneſs of 
breath, (which he attributed to inward 
decay, precipitated by her late harraſ- 
ſes, as well from her friends as from 
you) he was for adviſing her to go into 
the air. 

What will that do for me?“ ſaid ſhe: 
* tell me truly, good Sir,“ with a cheers. 
ful aſpect, * (you know you cannot diſ- 
* turb me by it) whether now you do 
not put on the true phy ſician; and, de- 
* ſpairing thatany-thing in medicine will 
© help me, adviſe me to the air, as the 
f lait reſource Can you think the air 
© will availin ſuch a malady as mine ?? 

He was filent. a 

afk,“ ſaid ſhe, * becauſe my friends 
© (who will poſſibly ſometime hence en- 
«quire after the means I uſed for my re- 
© covery) may be ſatisfied that I omitted 
nothing which ſo worthy and ſo tkiltul 
a phylician preſferibed ?? 
Ihe air, Madam, may poſſibly hel 
the difficulty of breathing wh:ch has ſo 
© lately attacked you.“ 

* But, Sir, you ſee how weak I am. 
© You muſt fee that I have been con- 
* fuming from day to day; and now, if 


| © I can judge by what 1 feel in myſelf,” 


putting her hand to her heart, I can 
not continue long. If the air would 
very probably add to my days, though 
© 1 am far from being deſerous to have 
them lengthened, I would go into it; 
© and the rather, as I know Mrs. Lovick 
But if 
4 | were to be at the trouble of remov- 
ing into new lodgings, (a trouble 
* which I think now would be too much 
for me) and this only to die in the 
© countrv, I had rather the ſcene were 
© to be ſhut up here. For here have IL 
© meditated the ſpot, and the manner, 
© and every-thing, as well of the minu- 
* teſt as of the higheſt conſequence, that 
© can attend the ſolemn moments So, 


doctor, tell me truly, may I ſtay here, 
and be clear of any imputations of cur- 
„ tailing, through wilfulaeſs or impati- 

6 Ee © ance, 
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© ence, or through reſentments which I 
© hope I am got above, a life that might 
© otherwiſe be prolonged ?— Tell me, 
© Sir; you are not talking to a coward 
in tliis reſpect; indeed you are not! 
Unaffectedly ſmiling. 

The doctor turning to me, was at a 


loſs what to ſay, lifting up his eyes only 


in admiration of her. 

Never had any patient,” ſaid ſhe, a 
more indulgent and more humane phy- 
* fician—But fince you are loth to an- 
ſwer my queſtion directly, I will put it 
© in other words—Y ou don't enjozn me to 
go into the air, doctor, do you ?? 

I do not, Madam. Nor do I now 
© viſit you as a phyſician; but as a per- 
© ſon whoſe converſation I admire, and 
* whoſe ſufferings I condole. And to 
© explain myſelf more directly, as to the 
* occaſion of this day's vift in particu- 
lar, I muſt tell you, Madam, that, un- 
* derſtanding how much you ſuffer by 
* the diſpleaſure of your friends ; and 
© having no doubt, but that if they knew 
the way you are in, they would alter 
* their conduct to you ; and believing it 


* muſt cut them to the heart, when, too 


late, they, ſhall be informed of every- 
thing; 1 have reſolved to apprize 
them by letter, (ſtranger as I am to 
their perſons) how neceſſary it is for 
ſlſome of them to attend you very ſpee- 
* dily. For therr ſakes, Madam, let me 
« preſs for your approbation of this 
« meaſure.” | 

She pauſed ; and at laſt ſaid, This 
© is kind, very kind, in you, Sir. But 
« I hope that you do not think me ſo per- 
© verſe, and ſo obſtinate, as to have left 
till now any means uneſſayed, which 
* I thought likely to move my friends in 
my favour. But now, doctor,” faid 
ſhe, I ſhould be too much diſturbed at 
« their grief, if they were any of them 
to come or to ſend to me: and per- 


* « haps, if I found they till loved me, 


« With to live; and fo ſhould quit un- 
« Willingly that life, which I am now 


c really fond of quitting, and hope to 
0 


« quit, as becomes a perſon who has had 
ſuch a weaning-time as I have been ta- 
« Youred with.” | 

CT hope, Madam, ſaid I, you are 
© not ſo near as you apprehend, to that 
«* deptorable cataſtrophe you hint at with 
©{uch. an amazing preſence of mind. 


And therefore I preſume to ſecond the 


« doctor's motion, if it were only for 


t the fake of your father and mother, 
that they may have the ſatisfaction, if 


« they muſt loſe you, to think, they were 
firſt reconciled to you.“ 


— 


| neceſſary, efficacy and clearnels: the 


It is very kindly, very humane} 
* conſidered,” ſaid ſhe. * But, if you 
think me not ſo very near my laſt hon: 


© let me deſire this may be poſtponed til 


© 1 ſee what effect my couſin Morden 
* mediation may have. Perhaps hz 
may vouchſafe to make me a viſit yet 

© after his intended interview with Mr 
Lovelace is over; of which, wh, 
© knows, Mr. Belford, but your next 
letters may give an account! I hope 
* will not be a fatal ane to any-body.— 
© Will you promiſe me, doctor, 10 for. 
* hear writing for two days only, and [ 
© will communicate to you any-thing 
© that occurs in that time; and then you 
« ſhall take your own way ? Mean time, 
©I repeat my thanks for your goodnef 
© to me.—Nay, dear doctor, hurry not 
© away from me ſo precipitately,“ [for 
he was going, for fear of an offered fee; 
© I will no more affront you with tender; 
© that have pained you for ſome tim: 
© paſt: and tince I muſt now, from thi 
, kindiy offered favour, look upon you 
* only as a friend, I will aſſure you 
© henceforth, that I will give you no 
more uneaſineſs on that head: and 
now, Sir, 1 know I ſhall have the 
« pleaſure of ſeeing you oftener than 
© heretofore.” 

The worthy gentleman was pleaſed 
with this aſſurance, telling her, thath: 
had always come to fee her with great 
pleaſure, but parted with her, on the 
account ſhe hinted at, with as much 
pain-; and that he ſhould not have for- 
borne to double his viſits, could he 
have had this kind aſſurance as early as 


he wiſhed for it. 


There are few inſtances of like diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, 1 doubt, inthis tribe. II 
now I always held it for goſpel,-that 


friendſhnp and phyfictan were incom— 


patible things; and little imagined, 
that a man of medicine, when he hz 
given over his patient to death, wou 
think of any viſits but thole of cert: 
mony, that he might ſtand well with the 
family, againſt it came to their turns 
go through his turnpike. 5 

After the doctor was gone, ſne fell 
into a very ſerious diſcourſe of the wn. 
nity of life, and the wiſdom of prepar: 
ing for death, while health and ſtrength 
remained, and before the infirmities ot 
body impaited the faculties of the mind, 
and diſabled them from acting with the 


whole calculated for every one's meu. 
dian, but particularly, as it was eat)“ 
obſerve, for thine and mine. 


She was very curious to know 5 


—y * A 
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er particulars of the behaviour of poor 
Belton in his laſt moments. * You mult 
not wonder at my enquiries, Mr. Bel- 
ford faid ſhe; © for who is it that is 
{to undertake azourncy into a country 
(they never travelled to before, that 
© enquires not into the difficulties of the 
(road, and * hit accommodations are 
ito be expected in the way ?” 

f gave her a brief account of the poor 
man's terrors, and unwillingneſs to die: 
and when 1 had done; « Thus, Mr. 
« Relford,* ſaid the, “ muſt it always be 
«with poor fouls, who have never 
«thought of their long voyage till the 
moment they are to embark tor it.“ 

She made ſuch other obſervations 
upon this ſubject, -as coming from the 
mouth of a perſon who will fo ſoon be 
a companion for angels, I ſhall never 
forget. And indeed, when I went home, 
that I might engratft them the better on 
my memory, ! entered them down in 
writing: but I will not let you fee them 
until yon are in a frame more proper to. 
benent by them, than you are likely to 
be in one while. 

Thus far J had written, when the un- 
expected early return of my ſervant 
with your packet, (yours and he meet- 
ing at Slough, and exchanying letters) 
obliged me to leave oft to give it's con- 
tents a reading. — Here, therefore, I 
cloſe this letter. 


LETTER LXXXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
TUESDAY MORN, AUG. 29. 
OW, Jack, will 1 give thee an ac- 
count of what palſed on occaſion 
Þ the viſit made us by Colonel Mor- 
den. 

He came on horſeback, attended by 
one ſervant; and Lord M. received 
um, as a relation of Miſs Harlowe's, 
with the higheſt marks of civility and 
reſpect, | 

Atter ſome general talk of the times, 
and of the weather, and ſuch nonſenſe 
as Engliſhmen generally make their in- 
troductory topicks to converſation, the 
colunet addrefſel4 himſelf to Lord M. 
and to me, as follows : 

i 1 need not, my lord—and Mr. 
| Lovelace—as you know the relation 1 
bear to the Harlowe family, make any 
 apolvgy for entering upon a ſubject, 
hic. on account of that relation, 
you mult think is the principal reaſon 


of the honour I have done myſelf in 
* this viſit,” | 


« Miſs Harlowe, Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe's affair,“ ſaid Lord M. with his 
uſual forward bluntneſs. That, Sir, 
is what you mean. She is, by all ac- 
counts, the moſt excellent woman in 
© the world.“. | 

I am glad to hear that is your lord- 
* ſhip's opinion of. her. It is every- 
© one's,” - 

* It is not only my opinion, Colanel 
© Morden,” (proceeded the prating peer) 


© but it is the opinion of all my tamily. . 
Of my ſiſters, of my nieces, and of 


© Mr. Lovelace himſelf.” 

Col. Would to Heaven it had been 
© always Mr. Lovelace's opinion of 
her!“ N 

Lodel. You have been out of Eng- 
land, colonel, a good many years. 


Perhaps you are not yet fully apprized 


© of all the particulars of this caſe.” 

Col. I have been out of England, 
« Sir, about ſeven years. My couſin 
« Clary was then about twelve years of 
« age: but never was there at twenty ſo 
« diſcreet, ſo prudent, and ſo excellent 
« a creature. All that knew her, or ſaw 
her, admired her. Mind and perſon, 
«© never did I fee ſuch promites of per- 
« fection in any young lady: and l am 
told, nor is it to be wondered at, that 
as ſhe advanced to maturity, ſhe more 
«than juſtified and made good thoſe pro- 
« miſes, — Then as to fortune—what her 
« father, what her uncles, and what I 
« myſelf, intended to do for her, be- 
« ſides what her grandfather had done 
© There is not a finer fortune in the 
© county,” | 

Lovel. * All this, colonel, and more 
« thin this, is Miſs Clariſſa Harlowez 
and had it not been for the implacable- 
« els and violence of her fanuly, (all 
reſolved to puſh her upon a match as 
*nawortiy of her, as hateful to her) the 
had (till been happy. 

Colt. *L own, Mr. Lovelace, the truth 
© of what you obſerved jutt now, that I 
© am not thoroughly acquainted with all 
that has palled between you and my 
© couſin. But permit me to ſay, that 
« when I firſt heard that you made your 
* addrefles to her, I knew but of one 
© qbjection againſt you. That, indeed, 


. © a very great one: and upon a letter 


{ent me, I gave her my free opinion 


* npon the ſubject, But had it not been 


© for that, I own, that in my private 
© mind, there could not have been a 
more ſuitable match: for you are a 
© gallant gentleman, graceful in your 
perſon, eaſy and genteel in your de- 
portment, and in your family, for. 
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tunes, and expectations, happy as a 
© man can wiſh to be. Then the know- 
*Tedge 1 had of you in Italy, (although, 
give me leave to ſay, your conduct 
there was not wholly unexceptionable) 
© convinces me that you are brave: and 
« few gentlemen come up to you in wit 
and vivacity. Your education has 
« given you great advantages; your 
© manners are engaging, and you have 
© travelled ; and 1 know, if you'll ex- 
*cufe me, you make better obſervations 
© thatt you are governed by. All theſe 
« qualifications make it not at all ſur- 
* prizing, that a young lady ſhould love 
yon: and that this love, joined to that 
« indiſcreet warmth wherewith my cou-. 
t fin's friends would have forced her in- 
* clinations in favour of men who are far 
«your mferiors in the qualities I have 
© named, ſhould throw her upon your 
protection. But then, if there were 
© theſe two ſtrong motives, the one to 
* induce, and the other to impel her, let 
© me aſk vou, Sir, if ſhe were not dbu- 
| ©bly entitled to generous uſage from a 
man whom ſhe choſe for her protec- 
tor; and whom, let me take the li- 
© berty to ſay, ſhe could ſo amply reward 
© for the protection he was to attord 
her?“ 8 

Level. * NMiſs Chariſſa Harlowe was en- 
© titled, Sir, to the beſt uſage that man 
could give her. I have no ſcruple to 
* own it. I will always do her the juſ- 
*tice ſhe fo well deſerves. I know what 
u ill be your inference ; and have only 
"to ſay, that time paſt eannot be recall- 
ed. Perhaps I with it could.” 

The colonel, then, in a very manly 
ſtrain, ſet- forth the wickedneſs of at- 
tempting a womanot virtue and charac+ 
ter. He ſaid, that men had generally 
too many advantages fromthe weakneſs, 
credulity, and inexperience of the fair- 
ſex: that their early learning, which 
chiefly conſiſted in enflaming novels, 
and idle and improbable romances, con- 
tributed to enervate and weaken their 
minds: that his couſin, however, he 
, was fure, was above the reach of com- 

mon ſeduction, and not to be influeciced 
to the raſhneſs her-parents accuſed her 
of, by weaker motives than leite vio- 
tence, and the moſt folemn promiſes on 
my part. but, neverthelels, kaving thoſe 
motives, and her prudeace (eminent as 
it was) being rather the effect of con/t:- 
tution than experience, (a fine advantage, 
however, he faid, to ground an un- 
blameable future life upon) ſhe might 


not be apprehenſive of bad deſigns in a 4 
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man ſhe loved: it was, therefore, a 
very heinons thing to abuſe the conk. 
dence of ſuch a woman. | 
He was going on in this trite manner: 
when interrupting him, I ſaid ; „These 
general obſervations, colonel, ſuit not 
*-perhaps this particular caſe, Bur you 
* yourſelf are a man of gallantry ; and 
© poſſibly, were you to be put to the 


4c queſtion, might not be able to vindi. 


* cate every action of your life, any 


more than me.“ 


Col. © You are welcome, Sir, to put 
« what queſtions you pleaſe to me. And, 
© I thank God, I can both own and be 
at amed of my errors.“ 

Lord M. looked at me; but as the 
colonel did not by his manner ſeem to 
intend a refle tion, I had no occaſion to 
take it for one; eſpecially as I can az 
readily own my errors, as he, or any 
man, can his, whether aſhamed of them 
or not. 

He proceeded. © As you ſeem to call 
© upon me, Mr. Lovelace, I will tell you 
(without boaſting of it) what has been 
* my general practice, till lately, that ! 
© hope I have reformed it a good deal, 

« have taken liberties, which the 
© laws of morality will by no means juſ- 
*tify ; and once | thould have thought 
* myſelf warranted to cut the throat of 
© any young fellow, who ſhould make as 
© free with a filter of mine, as I have 
* made with the ſiſters and daughters of 
© others. But then I took care never to 
© promiſe any-thing I intended not to 
perform. A modeſt ear fhould as ſoon 
© have heard downright obſcenity from 
© my lips, as matrimony, if I had not 
intended it. Young ladies are gene- 
rally ready enough to believe we mean 


* honourably, it they love us; and it 


« would look like a ſtrange affront to 
© their virtue and charms, that it ſhould 
© be ſuppoſed needful to put the queſtion 
* whether, in your addreſs, you meas 
ca wife, But when once a man makes 
* 4 promiſe, I think it ought to be per- 
©tormed; and a woman is well war- 
© ranted to appeal to every-one againk 
the perfidy of a deceiver; and is al- 
© ways ſure to have the world on her 
ide. 

Now, Sir,“ continued he, I bu 
© ſie ve you have ſo much honour as to 
© own, that you could not have made 
© way to ſo eminent a virtue, without 
© promiling marriage; and that very ex- 
« plicitly and ſolemnly.“ 

I know very well, colonel,” wter- 
rupted I, all you would ſay, arr 

* 
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« will excuſe me, I am ſure, that I 


that the abuſes and affronts I daily re- 


Mr. Lovelace: Is it true, as I have 


of your interrogatories 2? 


(break in upon you, when you find it 
«is to anſwer the end you drive at. 

« | own to you, then, that I have act- 
ed very unworthily by Miſs Clariſſa 
« Harlowe; and Il} teil you further, 
«that I heartily repent of my ingratitude 
and baſeneſs to her. Nay, I will ſay 
« fill farther, that I am ſo groſsly cul- 
« pable, @s to her, that even to plead, 


ceived from her implacable relations, 
«were in any manner a provocation to 
eme to act vilely by her, would be a. 
mean and low attempt to excuſe my- 
ſel So low and fo mean, that it would 
© doubly condemn me. And if you can 
«ſay worſe, ſpeak it.” : 

He looked upon Lord: M. and then 
upon me, two or three times, And my 
lord ſaid, My Kinſman ſpeaks what he 
thinks, PII anſwer for him.“ 

Lowel. *1 do, Sir; and what can I 
« {ay more? - And what further, iayour 
© pinion, can be done ?? | 

Col. Done! Sir? Why, Sir,“ ſin a 
haughty tone he ſpoke} © 1 need not tell 
© you that reparation follows repentance. 
(And I hope you make no ſeruple of 
* juſtify.ag vour ſincerity as to the one, 
by the other.” 

] heſitated (for I reliſhed not the 
manner of his ſpeech, and his haughty 
accent) agundetermined whether to take 
proper notice of it or not. 

Cal. Let me put this queſtion to vou, 


heard it is, That you would marry my 
t conlin, if ſhe would have you? What 
6 ſay you, Sir ?? : 

This wound me up a peg higher. 

Level. Some quettions, as they may 
' be put, imply commands, colonel. I 
would be glad to know how I am to 
take yours? And what is to be the end 


(d. My queitions are not meant by 
me as commands, Mr. Lovelace. The 
' end is, to prevail upon a gentleman to 
* act like a gentleman, and a man of 
(honour? | : ; 

Lavel. (Brifkly } And by what argu- 
ments, Sir, do you propole to prevail 
upon me ?? i 

Cot. By what arguments, Sir, pre- 
* vail upon a gentleman to act like a 
'gentleman !—[ am ſurprized at that 
* queſtion from Mr. Lovelace.“ 

Lovel. * Why fo, Sir?” 

C. Wu so, Sir!“ (Angrily.)— 
Let me b 
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colonel, to be repeated upon in that 
© accent,? © 
Lord M, * Come, come, gentlemen, I 
beg of you to be willing to underſtand 
one another. You young gentlemen 

© are ſo warm —? 

Col. * Not I, my lord—TI am neither 

© very young, nor unduly warm, Your 
nephew, my lord, can make me be 
 every-thing he would have me to be.“. 
Lovel. * And that ſhall be, whatever 
you pleaſe to be, colonel,” 

Col. { Fiercely) * The choice be yours, 
Mr. Lovelace. Friend or foe | as you 
do ox are willing to do juſtice to one of 
the fineſt women in the world.” 

Lord M. I guefſed from both your 
characters what would be the caſe 

* when you met. Let me interpoſe, gen- 
tlemen, and beg you but to underſtand 

© one another, You both ſhoot at onemark; 
and it you are patient, will both 4:2 it. 

* —Let me beg of you, colonel, to give 

© no challenges.” | ; 

Col. Challenges, my lord !1—They 
© are things I ever was readier to accey! 
© than to offer, But does your lordſhip 
* think, that a man, ſo nearly related 
© as I have the honour to be to the malt 
« accompliſhed woman on earth—' 

Lord M. ( Interrugting ) We all allow 
© the excellences of the ladv—And we 
* ſhall all take it as the greateſt honour 
© to be allied to her that can be confer- 
© red upon us." 

Col. So you ought, my lord !? 

A perfect Chamont” thought I, 

Lord M. So we ought, colonel! And 
ſo we do- And pray let every-one do 
* as he ought!—and no more than he 
* ought; and you, colonel, let me tell 
© you, will not be fo haſty.“ 

Lovel. (Coolly) Come, come, Colo- 
© nel Morden, don't let this diſpute, 
© whatever you intend to make of it, go. 
* farther than with you and me. You 
deliver yourſelf in very high terms. 
+ Higher than ever I was talked to in 
* my life. But here, beneath this roof, 
* *twould be inexcuſeable for me totake 
that notice of it, which perhaps it 
© would become me to take elſewhere,” . 

Col. This is ſpuken as I wiſh the 
man to ſpeak, whom I ſhould be pleaſ- 
© ed to call my friend, if all his actions 
were of a piece, and as I would have 
© the man ſpeak, whom I would thipk 
it worth my while to call my foe. Ilave. 
*a man of ſpirit, as 1 love my ſoul. 
© But, Mr. Lovelace, as my lord thinks 
« we aim at one mark, let me lay, that 


— - — — 


Level. (Interrapting } © 1 don't chuſe, 


* 


dere we permitted to be alone for ſix. 
3 minutes, 


fer RR 7: ET”? 
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«© minutes, I dare ſay, we ſhould ſoon 
£ underftand one another perfectly well.” 
—And he moved to the door, 

Lovel. *1 am entirely of your opinion, 
ESir: and will attend you.” 

My lord rung, and fept between us: 
© Colonel, return, I beſeech you, re- 
© turn,” ſaid he: for he had ſtept outof 
the room, .while my lord held me— 
« Nephew, you ſhall not go out.“ 

The bell and my lord's raiſed voice 
brought in Mowbray, and Clements, 


my lord's gentleman ; the former in his 
careleſs way, with his hands behind him, 


What's the matter, Bobby ?— What's 
© the matter, my lord ?? 
Only, only, only,“ ſtammered the 


agitated peer, thefe young gentlemen 


© are, are, are—are vonng gentlemen, 
© that's all.— Pray, Colonel Morden,” 
who again entered the room with a fe- 
ater aſpect] * let this cauſe have a fair 
©trial, I befeech you.“ 
Cal. * With all my heart, my lord.” 
Mowbray whiſpered me, What is 
© the cauſe, Bobby ?—Shall I take the 
gentleman to taſk for thee, my boy r' 
Not for the-world,* whrſpered J. 
© The colonel is a gentleman, and I de. 
© fire you'll not ſay one word.“ | 
«Well, well, well, Bobby, T have 
© done. I can turn thee looſe to the beſt 
man upon God's earth; that's all, 


© Bobby ;' ſtrutting off to the other end 


of the room. | 
Col. 1 am ſorry, my lord, I ſhonld 


give your lordſhip the leaſt uneaſineſs. 


« I came not with ſuch a deſign,” 
Lord M. Indeed, colonel, I thought 
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© you did, by your taking fire ſo quick 


ly. I ain glad to hear you ſay you did 
* not. How ſoon a little r kindlex into 
© a flame; eſpecially when it meets with 


© ſuch combuſtible ſpirits !” 


Col. If I had had the leaſt thought of 
© proceeding to extremities, I am ſure 
© Mr. Lovelace would have given me the 


'© honour of a meeting where. I ſhould 


have been leſs an intruder : but I came 


© with an amicable intention—To re- 


« Concile ditterences, rather than to 
« widen them.” 

Lovel. Well then, Colonel Morden, 
et us enter upon the ſubject in your 
© own way. 1 don't know the man I 
© ſhould fooner chuſe to be upon terms 


© wirh, than one whom Miſs Clariſſa 


© Harlowe fo much reſpects. But I can- 
not bear to be treated, either in word 
or accent, in a menacing way.” 

Lord Al. Well, well, well, well, 
* gentlemen, this is ſomewhat like. 


* Angry nen make to themſelves beds of nct- 


4 . 


tles, and when they lay down in them 
© are uneaſy with every body. But! 
hope you are friends. Let me hear von 
ſay you are.— lam perſuaded, colone! 
that you don't know all this unha Dy 
© ſtory. You don't know how deſirous 
my kin ſman is, as well as all of vs, to 
have this matter end happily. Yeu don't 
„know, do yon, colonel, that Mr 
Lovelace, at all our requeſts, is dil. 


| © poſed to marry the lady? 


Col. © At all your requeſts, my lordi— 


1 ſhonld have hoped, that Mr. Love. 
| © lace was diſpoſed to do juſtice for the 


* ſake of jultice; and when at the fame 
© time the doing of juſtice was doing 
© himſelf the higheſt honour,” : 

Mowbray littcd up his before half. 
clofed eyes to the colonel, and glanced 
them upon me. 

Lovel. * This is in very high language, 
© colonel,? 4 

Mowbr. * By my foul, I thought ſo. 

Col. High language, Mr. Lovelace? 
Is it not %% language?“ | 

Lovel. * It is, colonel. And I think, 
(the man that does honour to Miſs 
« Clariſſa Harlowe, does me honour. 
© But, nevertheleſs, there is a' manner 
in ſpeaking, that may be liable to ex- 
© ception, where the words, without 
© that manner, can bear none.“ 

Col. Your obſervation in the general 
is undoubtedly juſt: but / you have 
© the value for my couſin, that you fay 
© yon have, you mutt needs think— 

Lovel. * You mult atlow me, Sir, to 
interrupt you. —lF. I have the value / 
« /ay 1 have—1 hope, Sir, when J ſa 
© 1 have that value, there is no room 
for that / pronounced as you pro- 
© nounced it with an emphaſis.“ 

Col. Von have broken in upon me 

twice, Mr. Lovelace. I am as little 
© accuſtumed to be broken in upon, as 
© you are to be repeated upon.” 
Lord M. Two barrels of gunpow- 
der, by my conſcience! What a devi 
* will it ſignify talking, if thus you are 
to blow one another up at every wry 
© word ?? y 

Lovel. * No man of honour, mylord, 
«© will be ca have his veracity called 
in queſtion, though but by implica- 
tion.“ 235 

Col. * Had you heard me out, Mr. 
© Lovelace, you would have found, that 
© my was rather an M of inference, than 
* of doubt. But 'tis, really, a ſtrange 
© liberty gentlemen of free principles 
© take; who at the ſame time that . 
© would reſent unto death the imputa- 
* tion of being capable of telling —_— 


* 


and promiſes to a woman. 


—— ⏑wTũĩTͤ— — 


cath to à man, will not ſcruple to 
break through the moſt ſolemn oaths 
I muſt al- 
(ire vou, Mr. Lovelace, that I always 
made a conſcience of my vows and 
promiſes.” i 


reſentment, when he ſees his generous 
concefions taken for a mark of baſe- 
ſprritedneſs? | ; 

Cal. (Warmly and with a ſneer) Far 
be it from me, Mr. Lovelace, to im- 
pute to you the baſeneſs of ſpirit you 
ſpeak of; for what would that be, 
but te imagine, that a man who has 
done a very flagrant injury, is not 
ready to ſhew his bravery in de fending 
= BR : 

Mowbr, © This is damn'd ſevere, co- 
lone!, It is, by Joye. I could not 
take fo much at the hands of any man 
breathing as Mr. Lovelace before this 
took at yours.“ 

1. Who are you, Sir? What pre- 
tence have you to interpoſe in a canſe 
i where there is an acka«wledged guilt 
tn one fide, and the honour of a con— 
 (d-rable family, wounded in the ten- 
dereſt part by that guilt, on the other?“ 

Mowhr. (Whiſpering to the colonel) My 
(fear child, you will oblige me highly, 
tif you wilt give me the opportunity of 
anſwering your queſtion.“ And was 
teing Out. 

The colonel was held in by my lord. 
And I brought in Mowbray. 

Col. * Pray, my good lord, let me at- 
tend this officious gentleman, I befeech 
'you do. 1 will wait upon your lord- 
up in three minutes, depend upon it.“ 

Lwel. * Mowbray, is this acting like 
'a friend by me, to ſuppoſe me inca- 
' pable of anſwering for myſelf? And 
' hall a man of honour and bravery, as“ 
know Colonel Morden to be, (raſh 
perhaps in this vilit he has ſhewn 
umſelt) have it to ſay, That he comes 
'tomy Lord M.'s houſe, in a manner 
naked as to attendants and friends, 
*and ſhall not for that reaſon be rather 
' born? with, than inſulted ? This mo— 
ment, my dear Mowbray, leave us. 
' You have really no concern in this 
buſineſs; and if you are my friend, 1 
(ere you'll aſk the colonel pardon for 

Mertering in it in the manner you 
(have done. 
ps * Well, well, Bob; thou ſhalt 

achiter in this matter. I know I 


5 


ih, x WS 0 
ve no buſineſs in it And, colone},” | 
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(holding out lis hand) I leave you to 
* one who knows how to defend his own 
* cauſe as well as any man in England.” 
Col. ( Taking Mowbray's hand, at Lord 
M.'s requsft) '* You need not tell me 
© that, Mr. Mowbray. I have no doubt 
of Mr. Lovelace's ability to defend 
his own cauſe, were it a cauſe to be 
* defended. And let me tell you, Mr. 
Lovelace, that I am aſtoniſhed to think, 
* that a brave man, and a generous man, 
as you have appeared to be in two or 
* three inſtances that you have given in 
* the little knowledge I have of you, 
* ſhould be capable of acting as you 
© have done by the moſt excellent of her 
n : 
Lord M. Well, but, gentlemen, now 
Mr. Mowbray is gone, and you have 
* both ſhewn inftances of courage and 
* generoſity to boot, let me deſire you 
to lay your heads together amicably, 
© and think whether there be any-thing 
to be done to make all end happily for 
the lady.” 

Lovel. * But hold, my lord, let me 
* ſay one thing, now Mowbray is gone 
© and that is, that I think a gentleman 
© ought not to put up tamely one or 
* two ſevere things that the colonel has 
« ſaid.? 

Lord M. * What the devil canſt thou 
* mean ? I thought all had been over. 
Why thou haſt nothing to do, but to 
© confirm to the colonel, that thou art 
© willing to marry Mits Harlowe, if ſhe 
© will have thee.” 

Col. Mr. Lovelace will not ſeruple 
© to ſay that, I ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding 
© all that has paſſed. - But if you think, 
© Mr. Lovelace, I have faid any-thing 
©1 ſhould ot have ſaid, I ſuppoſe it is 
© this, That the man who has ſhewn ſo 
little of the ing honour, to a defence. 
« leſs unprotected woman, ought not to 
© ſtand ſo nicely upon the empty name of 
it, with a man who is expoſtulating 
« with him upon it. I am ſorry to have 
f cauſe to ſay this, Mr. Lovelace; but 
* 1 would on the fame occaſion repeat 
© it to a king upon his throne, and ſur. 
© rounded by all his guards.” | 

Lord M. But what is all this, but 
© more facks upon the mill? more coals 
upon the fire? You have a mind to 
« quarrel, both of you, I fee that. 
Are you not willing, nephew, are you 
not moſt willing, to marry this lady, if 
© ſhe. can be prevailed upon to have 
© you ?? | 

Lovel. Damn me, my lord, if I'q 
© marry an empreſs upon {ſuch treatment 


tas this P 
6 F Lord 
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Lord M. Why now, Bob, thou art 
. © more cholerick than the colonel. It 
«© was hts turn juſt now. And now 
you ſee he is cool, you are all gun 
powder. 

Lovel. * I own the colonel has many 
© advantages over me; but, perhaps, 
© there is one advantage he has not if 
«* it were put to the trial.” 


Col. I came not hither, as I ſaid be- 


fore, to ſeek the occaſion : but if it be 
© offered me, I won't refuſe it—And 


| 


. * ſince we find we diſturb my good Lord 


*M.'I'll take mv leave, and will go 
© home by the way of St. Albain's.” 

Love. I'll ſee you part of the way, 
£ with all my heart, colonel.” _ 

Col. Taccept your civility very cheer- 
© fully, Mr. Lovelace.“ 

Lord M. ( Interpofing again, as we were 
both for going out) And what will this 
do, gentlemen ? Suppoſe you kill one 
£ another, will the matter be bettered 
or worſted by that? Will the lady be 
© made happier or unhappier, do you 
© think, by e:ther or both ot your deaths? 
© Your characters are too well known 
© to make freſh inſtances of the courage 
© of either needful.— And, 1 think, if 
* the honour ci the lady is your view, 
© colonel, it can be no other way ſo ef- 
c fectually promoted, as by marriage. 


© And, Sir, if you wou uſe your intereft 


with her, it is very probable, that you 
may ſucceed, though nobody elſe can.” 

Lovel. * I think, my lord, I have ſaid 
© all that a man can fav ; (ſince what is 
© paſſed cannot be recalled) and you ſee 
© Colonel Morden riſes in proportion to 
© my coolneſs, till it is neceſſary for me 
© to aſſert myſelt, or even e would de- 
« ſpiſe me.“ 

Lord M. Let me aſk you, colonel ; 
© Have you any way, any method, that 
© you think reaſonable and honourable 
to propoſe, to bring about a reconci- 
© liation with the lady ? That is what 
« we all wiſh for. And 1 can tell yon, 
« Sir, it is not a little owing to her ſa- 
F mily, and to their implacable uſage of 
© her, that her reſentments are height- 
*ened againſt my kinſman ; who, how. 
* ever, has uſed her vilely; but is willing 
© to repair her wrongs.? | 

Lovel. Not, my lord, for the ſake of 
her tamily; nor for this gentleman's 
* haughty behaviour; but tor her own 
« /ake, and in full ſenſe of the wron 

have done her.“ 

Col. As to my hanghty behaviour, 
as you call it, Sir, I am miſtaken if 
vou would not have gone beyond it 
tin the like caſe, of a relation ſo meri- 


„„ —, 
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And, Sir, let me tell 


© torious, and ſo unworthily injured 


| you, that if Your 
* motives are not love, honour, ang 
* juſtice, and if they have the leaf tine. 


* ture of mean compaſſion for ker, or of 1 
* an uncheerful aſſent on your part, [| an of r 
C ſure it will neither be deſired nor c. Wh (aid: 
© cepted by a pe: ſon of my couſin's mere Whunk 
and ſenſe, nor ſhall 1 with that hafte 
0 ſhould.” cab! 
Lovel. C Don't think, colonel, that 2 her 
am meanly compounding off a debate. em 
© that I ſhould as willingly go throveh Wb! 
with you as to eat or drink, if I have ed 
the occaſion piven me for it: but err 
© thus much I will tell you, that l ba 
lord, that Lady Sarali Sadleir, La ne 
© Betty Lawrance, my two coulins Mon. Ar 
© tague, and myſelf, have written to het. 
in the moſt ſolemn and fincere man- 
© ner, to offer her ſuch terms, as*no one i 
© but herſelf would refuſe, and this long din 
© enough before Colonel Morden's ar. WF !* 
© rival was dreamt of.” [, 
Lol. What reaton, Sir, may I ak, that 
does ſhe give, againſt liſtening to on 
© powerful a mediation, and to ſuch de. 
© offers i? | in f 
Lovel. * It looks like capitulating, ot 

< elfe : {| 
Col. It looks not like any fuch thing "by 

* to me, Mr. Lovelace, who. have as good 32 
an opinion of your ſpirit as man . 
© have. And what, pray, is the part! Yap 
act, and my motives for it? Are the) * 
* not, in deliring that juſtice may be.“ 
done to my couſin Clariſſa Harlove, mY 
that I ſeek to eſtabliſh the honour 0 L 
Mrs. Lovelace, if matters can once be!“ 
© brought to bear?” 401 
lovel. Were the to honour me wit Ix 
© her acceptance of that name, Mr. WW 
Morden, I ſhould not want you or oa 
© any man to alert the honour of Mrs > 
Lovelace.“ | * 
Col. I believe it. But till the 4 5 
* honoured you with that acceptance 5s 
« the is nearer to me than to you, Mr. "g 
Lovelace. And I ſpeak this, only 1088 ? 
. * ſhew you, that in the part 1 take, | dec! 
© mean rather to deſerve your thanks f h 
* than your diſpleaſure, though aga rat 
« yourſelf, were there occaſion. Not 1 
© ought you to take it amis, if you war 
© rightly weigh the matter: for, S | 
* whom does a lady want proteftion \ 
© againſt but her injurers? And ab n, 
© has been her greateft injurer IHA » 
therefore, ſhe becomes entitled to 500 ' If 
protection, as your wife, you jor: in g 
cannot refuſe me ſome merit in e ng 


ing to have juſtice done my c. But, 


that it 


Sir, you were a going to ſay, 


! 


— 
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were not to look like capitulating, | 


would hiat the reaſons my. coulin 
td ing ſuch an honour- 
gives againſt accepting ſuch an hon 
«able mediation ?” 

| then told him of my ſincere offers 
of marriage : 1 made no difficulty, 1 
ſaid, to o my apprehenſions, that my 
unhappv behaviour to her had greatly 
affected her: but that it was the 1mpla- 
cableneſs of her friends thac had thrown 
her into deſpair, and given her a con- 
tempt for life. I told him, That the 
had been ſo good, as to ſend me a letter 
to divert me from a viſit my heart wa» 
ſet upon making her: a letter, on which 
| built great hopes, becaule ſhe affured 
me in it, that ſhe was going to her fa- 
ters; and that I might ; her there, when 
he was received, tf it were not my own 
fault. | 
" (2. eis it poſſible ? And were you, 
(Sir, thus earneſt? And did ſhe fend 
you ſuch a letter?“ | 
Lord M. confirmed both; and alſo, 
that, in obedience to her delire, and that 
intimatioa, 1 had come down without 
the ſatisfaction I had propoſed to myſelf 
in ſeeing her. c 

lt is very true, colonel,* ſaid I: and 
{1 ſhould have told you this before: 
but your heat made me decline it; for, 
(as 1 (aid, it had an appearance of mean- 
(ly capitulating with you. An abject- 
(nels of heart, of which had I been ca- 
'pable, 1 thould have deſpiſed myſe{f as 
much as J might have expected you 
would deſpiſe me.“ © 

Lord M. propoſed to enter into the 
roof of all this: he faid, in his phraſeo- 
logical way, That one ſtory was good, till 
onather was heard 5 that the Harlowe 
family and I, 'twas true, had behaved 
like ſo many Orſons to one another; and 
tlat they had been very free with all 
our family beſides ; that, nevertheleſs, 
for the lady's ſake, more than for theirs, 
or even tor mine, (he could tell me) he 


would do greater things for me, than 


they could aſk, if ſhe could be brought 
to have me ; and that this he wanted to 
declare, and would ſooner have declared, 
the could have brought us ſooner to 
patence, and a good underſtanding. 

The colonel made excuſes for his 
Farmth, on the ſcore of his affection to 
us coulin, 

My regard for her made me readily 
Wit them: and ſo a freſh bottle of 
kurgundy, and another of Champagne, 
Gilg put upon the table, we ſat down 
A $00d humour, after all this bluſter- 
", m order to enter cleſer into the par- 
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ticulars of the caſe : which l undertook, 
at both their deſires, te do. 

But theſe things muſt be the ſubject 


of another letter, which ſhall immedi- 


ately follow this, if it do not accompany 
it. ; x : 


Mean time you will obſerve, That a 
bad cauſe gives a man great diſadvan- 
| tages: tor I myſelf think, that the in- 

terrogatories put to me with ſo much 
ſpirit by the colonel, made me look 
curſedly mean; at the ſame time that it 
gave him a ſuperiorty weich I know 
not how to allow to the beſt man in Eu- 
rope. So that, literally ſpeaking, as a 
good man would infer, guilt is it's own 
e in that it makes the moſt lofty 
pirit look like the miſcreant he is. -A 
good man, | ſay: fo, Jack, proleptically 
| add, thou haſt no right to make the 
obſervation, 


I 


* 


I. ETF wr 
MR. LOVELACE, IN CONTINUATION. 


| TUESDAY AFTER NOOMN AUG, 29. 
I Went back in this part of our con- 
verſation to the day that I was oblig- 
ed to come down to attend my lord, in 
the dangerous illneſs which ſeme feared - 
would have been his laſt. 

I told the colonel, What earneſt let- 
ters I had written to a particular friend, 
to engage him to prevail upon the lady 
not to flip a day that had been propoſed 
for the private celebration of our nup- 

tials; and of my letters written to her- 
ſelf on that ſubject; for I had ſtept to 
my cloſet, and fetched down all the let- 

ters, and draiights, and copies of letters 
relating to this affair. 
read to him ſeveral paſſages in the 
copies of thuſe letters, which thou wilt 

reuzember make not a little to my ho- 
nour. And 1 told him, That I wiſhed 
L had kept copies of thoſe to my friend 
on the fame occaſion; by which he 
would have feen how much in earneſt I 
was in my profeſſions to her, although 
the would not anſwer one of them. And 
thou mayſt remember, that one of thoſe 
four letters accounted to herſelf, why L 
was deſirous ſhe ſhould remain where L 
had left her. 

1 then proceeded to give him an ac- 
count of the viſit made by Lady Sarah 
and Lady Betty to Lord M. and me, in 
order to induce me to do ber uſtice: of 
my readineſs to comply with their de- 
fires ; and of their-high opinion of her 
merit: of the viſit made to Miſs Howe 
by my couins Montague, in the name 


6F 2 of 
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of us all, to engage her intereſt with her | | 


friend in my behalf: of my converſa- 
tion with Miſs Howe, at a private aſ- 
ſembly, to whom I gave the ſame affu- 
rances, and beſoughit her intereſt with 
her friend. 

'I then read the copy of the letter. 
(though ſo much to my diſadvantage) 
whieh was written to her by Miſs Char- 
lotte Montague, Auguſt 1, entreating 


her alliance in the names of all our fa- 


mily. | 

This made him ready to think, that 
his fair couſim carried her reſentment 
againſt me too far. He did not imagine, 
he taid, that either myſelf or our family 
had been ſo much in earneſt, 

So thou ſeeſt, Belford, that it is but 
glofling over. one part of a ſtory, and 
omitting another, that will make a bad 
cauſe a good one at any time. What an 
admirable lawyer ſhould I have made ! 
And what a poor hand would this 
charming creature, with all her inno- 


cence, have made of it in a court of juſ- 


tice, againſt a man who had ſo much to 
ſay, and to fhew for himſelf! ; 


I then hinted at the generous annua 
tender which Lord M. und his lifters 


made to his fair couſin, in apprehen- 


ſion that ſhe might ſuffer by her friends 
implacableneſs. 
And this alſo the colonel highly ap- 
plauded, and was pleaſed to lament the 
unhappy miſunderſtanding between the 
two families, which had made the Har- 
towes leſs fond of an alliance with a fa- 
mily of ſo much honour, as this inſtance 
ſkewed ours tv be. 

then told him, That having, by my 
friend, [meaning thee] who was ad- 
mitted into her preſence, (and who had 
always been an admirer of her virtues, 


and had given me fuch advice from time 
to time in reiation to her as I withed 1: 


had followed) been aſſured, that a viſit 
from me would be very diagreeable to 


| Her, I once more reſolved to try what a 


letter would do; and that, accordingly, 
on the 7th of Auguſt 1 wrote her one, 

2. * This, colonel, is the copy ot it. 1 
was then out of humour with my Lord 


M. and the ladies of my family. You 


© will therefore read it to yourſelf.” 

This letter gave him high ſatis fac- 
tion. Vou Write here, Mr. Lovelace, 
from your heart. Lis a letter full of 
« penitence and acknowledgment. Your 
requeſt is reaſonable To be forgiven 
* only as you ſhall appear to deferve it 
after a time of probation, which you 
leave to her to fix.— Pray, Sir, did ſhe 
s return an aalwer to this letter 4* 


4 


© She did, but with reluctance, I ow 
© and not till I had declared by 1 
friend, that if I could not procute one 
I would go up to tewn, and thee 
© myſelf at her feet.” 

* I wiſh 1 might be permitted to ſee 
it, Sir, or to hear ſuch parts of it read 
© as you ſhall think proper.“ ; 
Turning over my papers, © Here it 
is, Sir. I will make no ſcruple to put 
© it into your hands.“ 

* This is very obliging, Mr. Love. 
C lace,? 

He read it.—-* My charming couſin! 
Hou ſtrong her reſentments et, 
© how charitable her wiſhes !—Good 
© Heaven ! that ſuch an excellent crez. 
© ture—But, Mr. Lovelace, it is to your 
«© regret, as much as to mine, I doubt 
© not ; 

Interrupting him, I ſwore that it wa, 

»So it ought,” faid he. Nor do! 
© wonder that it ſhould be fo. I sha 
tell you, by-and by, ' proceeded he, 
© how much ſhe ſuffers with her friend 
© by falſe and villainous reports. But, 
Sir, will you permit me to take with 
© me theſe two letters? I ſhall make uf 
© of them to the advantage of you both. 

I told him, I would oblige him «ith 
all my heart. And this he took yer 
kindly, (as he had reaſon;) and put 
them in his pocket-book, promiſing to 
return them in a few days, 

I then told him, That upon this her 
refuſal, I took upon myſelf to go u 
town, in hopes to move her in my t# 
vour ; and that, though I went without 
giving her notice of my intention, yt 
had ſhe got ſome notion of my com- 
ing, and ſo contrived to be out of the 
way: And at laft, when ſhe found | 
was fully determined at all events d 
\ ſee her, before I went abroad, (which 
I. all do, ſaid I, if I cannot prevail 
upon her) ſhe ſent me the letter I hate 
© already mentioned to you, deliring u 
© to ſuſpend my purpoſed viſit : and that 
© for a reaſon which amazes and cot 
founds me; becauſe 1 don't find ther 


eis any-thing in it: and yet I beg 


knew her once diſpenſe with her wel 
© tor the always made it a maxim, 17 
* it was not lawful to do evil, that goa mg! 
come of it and yet in this letter, # 
© no reaſon in the world but to & 

* ſeeing me, (to gratify an humour cu 
© has ſhe ſent me aut of town, depenc 
ing upon the aſſurance ſhe had g'"* 

. ; 

Col. This is indeed ſurpriſing. — 
1 cannot believe that oboe he 
c 2 or 0 

ſuch au end anly, or indet ps 


3 


a K «@ ea 
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5 HET ater I hear of © ceived, and that you would then mo 
'n, 3 uſe of ſuch probably reſume your intention—Un- 
my * her, ken Pg | , leſs, indeed, ſhe depended upon ſceing 

, . n ar 1 2 . = a A , . . . as. 
ne, a /. + This, colonel, is the thing ; me in the interim, as ſhe knew 1 - 8 
on | ; and yet, ſee here! arrived. But I own, I know not what 
| « that aſtoniſhes me; and yet, : * i 4 
kia 3 the letter ſhe wrote me— | * to make of it, Only that ſhe does me 
ſee tn gy eh hand.“ * a great deal of honeur, if it be me that 
| « Nay, Sir, *tis her own hand.“ „ e of r 
ad, J. © [ ſee it is; and a charming hand | * the calls her bleed friend, whom ſhe 
: Col., 1 * ways loved and honoured. Indeed; -F _ 
| in hs | ; c : and if I die manor. © 
> if Lovel. © You obſerve, colonel, that all Wer loved her an - W 
put ; of reconciliation with her * ried, and withont children, ſhal! de as 
Seen wp e e her kind to her as her grandfatheiwmas: 
© parents are from you. You are | *, Us . 
a P leffed friend ! She always talked | © and the rather, as 1 fear that there is 
hes — del Ut.“ 5 too much of envy and ſelf- love in the 
in! 2 * ala — Heaven I had come | *© reſentments her brother and ſiſter en- 
ez 25 land before the left Harlowe | © deavour to keep up in her father and 
00d 2 BY N thing of this had then hap- | © mother againſt her. But I ſhall know 
1 ; 2 a a of thoſe whom gl | * better how to judge of this, when my 
our S e hat her friends propoſed | * couſin James comes from Edinburgh; 
up! 5 id — had Ls Nor | * and he is every hour expected. 
Hows 1 — * unleſs I had found * But let me aſk you, Mr. Lovelace, 
* 1 % — man everyone who ſees-} What is the name of your friend, 
* 0 ca fps i wiſh you to be: and-if you | © who is admitted fo eatily into my cou- 
hl © you, mu ; y ; one living J“ ſin's preſence ? Is it not Belford, pray?“ 
it — 41 h: —— you for ſuc Ie. It is, Sir; and Mr. Belford's 
ch . © a man of honour ; and a great admirer 
ut 5 1 iſh: [of your fair couſin.“ 

i ry ray pr eg GD Was I right, as to the firſt, Jack? 
8 „hee tenel read the letter twice over, I The {aft L have ſuch ſtrong proof of, that 
of d th « eturned it to me. Tis all | it makes me queltion the fr? ; ſince ſhe 
os 5 Das ' ſaid he. I can make no- would not have been out of the way of 
mag of it: For, alas} her friends | my intended viſit but cor this. 3 
It » : * — , i 1 re. 
* dare as averſe to a reconciliation as i _—_— _ Jo Bronte has” at 

6 , - 2 
Lord M. I could not have thought | Lavel. * I can ſwear for him, eolo- 
her hoy fe Veen her hink there is ſome- | © nel. What makes you put- this queſ- 

* „it. But don't you think there is ſome- Wee | 
fa * thing very tavourable ts — _ 1 ow ae 

© thi Some at looks as i . : 

Jo ene fr e n 2 at Jaſt * * matical novice has been ſent up to en- 
P Col 0 Let ren die if I know what to } © quite into my coulin's life and conver- 

1. ( 4 f "yg This letter is very dif- | * fation : and, would you believe it? the 
1 fer 5 7 5 her preceding one.—Y ou | * frequent viſits of this gentleman have 

0 L 1 d ; j to it, Mr. Love- been interpreted baſely to her diſrepu- 

* 0 tor pg Hy 25 ; tation. — Read that letter, Mr. Love- 

— Lovel, * An anſwer, aps No 2 _—_ a will be ſhocked at every 
0 3 nd an: r full of tranſ- art of it. a 

= el 2 1 direQly let Ehis curſed letter; no doubt, is wn 
N . 6 f 9 . 

that * out for Lord M.'s, in abedience to her | the youny _— wares ou 4 * 

on- will. I told her, that I would conſent | deſcribedſt, 5 — * 1 

vere „to any-thing the 3 command, in — ifs ow 

m_ order to promote this nappy reconcl- and Vinors, h 

1 | ; 1 an, hour 
rd; lation. I told her, that : _—_— * | ng 2 er oo * 

7 2 n 3 — 6x times as long as it is, by 

. 0 But 1 po he re ſaying, that Il am the additions of oaths and * + 32 
C : ; : * 1 , ' 1 I 1 0 

50 not a little ſhocked and ſurpriſed, if pen _— port as 

N ; aothing more be meant by it than to lengthen it, N ilt have as much rea- 

nd get me into the country, without ſee - _ co . t have as 

87 a on to curſe as we. 
vel ing her. | Qs 
ot but ſee,” ſaid the co- 
walled deg, cp ace, ROO reading it, that 

Bu * upon it, Sir: there muſt be more Os , _ _ a, 55 1 

nn in it than that. For were that all, ſhe g this bes __ 2 Kd tg is mere 

nd * mult think you would ſoon be unde- I Jevolence; for what he {ay 

in 


hearſay, 
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l hearſav, and that hearfay conjectural 
* ſcandal withour fact, or the appear- 
* ance of tact, to ſupport it; ſo that 
* an unprejudiced eye, upon the face of 
© the letter, would condemn the writer 


* of it, as I did, and acquit my couſin. 


«© But yet, ſuch is the ſpirit by which the 
© relt of my relations are governed, that 
- © they run away with the belief of the 
- ©*worlt it inſinuates, and the dear crea- 
* ture has had ſhocking letters upon it ; 
© the pedant's hints are taken; and a 
voyage to one of the colonies has 
© been propoſed to her, as the only way 
© to avoid Mr. Belford and you. Ihave 
not ſeen theſe letters, indeed; but 
* they took a pride in repeating ſome of 
their contents, which muſt have cut the 
© poor foul to the heart; and theſe, 
© joined to her former {ufferings—W hat 
© have you not, Mr. Lovelace, to an- 
© {wer for ?? | 

Lovel. * Who the devil could have 
© expected ſuch conſequences as theſe ? 
Who could have believed there could 
pe parents ſo implacable? Brother and 

© ſiſter fo envious? And, give me leave 
„to ſay, a lady ſo immoveably fixed a- 
* gainit the only means that could be 
* taken to put all right with every. 
© body ?—And what now can be done ?? 
ford M. I have great hopes that 
Colonel Morden may yet prevail upon 
© his couſin. And by her laſt letter, it 
runs in my mind, that ſhe has ſome 
thoughts of torgiving all that's paſt. — 
Do you think, colonel, if there ſhould 
© not be ſuch a thing as reconciliation 
0 going torward at preſent, that her 
letter may not imply, that if we could 
bring ſuch a thing to bear with her 
« friends, ſhe would be reconciled with 
Mr. Lovelace?“ 

Col. Such an artifice would better 
become the Italian fubtilty than the 
* Englith ſimphcity.—Your lordſhip has 
* been in Italy, I prefume ?? : 


_—_— 


Love l. My lord has read Boccacio, + 


perhaps; and that's as well, as to the 
© hint he gives, which may be borrowed 
from one of that author's ſtories. But 
« Miſs Clarifla Harlowe is above all ar- 
* tifice, She muſt have ſome meaning 
* I cannot fathom.” 

Col. Well, my lord, I can only ſay, 
$ that I will make ſome uſe of the let- 
*ters Mr. Lovelace has obliged me 
with: and after 1 have had ſome talk 
with my couſin James, who is hourly 
expected; and when I have diſpatched 
© two or three affairs that preis upon 
me, I will pay my reſpects. to my dear 


| 


a 


— — — — 
couſin; and ſhall be then able to form 
* a better judgment of things. Mean 
© time I will write to her; for 1 have 
© {ent to enquire about her, and find ſhe 
* wants conſolation.” : a 
Lovel. If you favour me, colonel, 
« with the damn'd letter of that fellow 
© Brand, for a day or two, you will o 
© blige me.” 
Col. I will. But remember, the 
man is a parſon, Mr. Lovelace; an 
© innocent one too, they ſay. Elſe ! 
© had been at him before now, And 
© theſe college novices, who think they 
© know every-thing in their cloiſters, 
© and that all learning hies in books, make 
* diſtnal figures when they come into the 


© world among men and women.“ 


Lord M. Brand Brand! I[t ſhould 
have been Firebrand, I think, in my 
* conſcience!” | 

Thus ended this doughty conference, 

I cannot ſay, Jack, but I am greatly 
taken with Colonel Morden. He is 
brave and generous, and knows the 
world; and then his contempt ot the 
parſons is a certain ſign that he is one 
Of us. 

We parted with great civility : Lord 
M. (not a little pleaſed that we did, 
and as greatly taken with the colonel) 
repeated his wiſh, after the colonel was 
gone, that he had arrived in time to 
lave the lady; it that would have done 
„ 

I wiſh ſo too, For by my ſoul, Jack, 
I am every day more and more uneaſy 
about her. But 1 hope ſhe is not ſo ill 
as Il am told ſhe is. 

I have made Charlotte tranſcribe the 
letter of this Firebrand, as my lord calls 
him; and will incloſe her copy of u. 
All thy phlegm, 1 know, will be rouzed 
into vengeance when thou readeſt it. 

I know not what to adviſe as to thew- 
ing it to the lady. Yet, perhaps, the will 


de able to reap more ſatisfaction than 


concern from it, knowing her own in. 
nocence ; in that it will give her to hope 
that her friends treatment of her is o. 
ing as much to :aiſrepreſentation as to 
their own natural implacableneſs. Such 
a mind as hers, I know; would be glad 
to find out the ſhadow of a reaſon for 
the ſhocking letters the colonel lays 
they have ſent her, and for their pro. 
poſal to her of going to ſome oe 
the colonies. [Contound them 

But if I begin to curſe, I ſhail nevef 


J have doneJ—Then it may put her upon 


ſuch a defence as ſhe might be glad 
an opportunity to make, and to a 


ag Fs TEXT, mm -, — cy 


- 


og to me. 


then; for their monſtrous credulity— 
But this I leave to thy own fat-headed 

radence—Only it vexes me to the 
3 that even ſcandal and calumny 
could dare to ſurmiſe the bare poſli- 
bility of any man's ſharing the favours 
of a woman, whom now methinks 1 
could worſhip with a veneration due 
only to a divinity, 

Charlotte and her ſiſter could not help 
weeping at the baſe aſperſion: When, 
« when,” ſaid Patty, lifting up her hands, 
© will this {weet lady's ſuiferings be at an 
end ?—Q coulin Lovelace! |; 

And tntis am I blamed for every- 
one's faults !—When her brutal father 
curſes her, it is I. I upbraid her with 
her ſevere mother. The implacableneſs 
of her ſtupid uncles is all mine. The 
virulence of her brother, and the ſpite 
and envy of her ſiſter, are entirely ow- 
The letter of this raſcal 
Brand is of my writing——O Jack, what 
a wretch is thy Lovelace! 


RETURNED without a letter — This 


dama'd fellow Will is returned without 
a letter Vet the raſcal telis me that 
he hears you have been writing to me 
theſe two days! 

Plague confound thee, who knoweft. 
my impatience, and the realon tor it! 

To fend a man and horſe on purpoſe; 
asl did! My imagination chained to 
the beily of the beaſt, in order to. keep 
pace wü him No he is got to this 
place; now to that; now to London; 


now to thee ! 


Now [4 letter given hin] whip and 
ſpur upon the return. 'I tis town juſt 
entered, not ſtaying to bait ; that vil- 
lage paſſed by: leaves the wind behind 
him : in a foaming ſweat man and horſe. 

And in this way did he actualiy enter 
Lord M's court-yard. | 

The reverberating pavement brought 

me down—The letter, Will! Thelet- 
| ter, dog !-—The letter, ſirrah!' 
No letter, Sir !'—Then wildly ſtar- 
ing round me, fiſts clenched, and grin- 
ning like a maniack, * Confuund thee 
tor a dog, and him that ſent thee with- 
out one !— This moment out of my 
* ſight, or I'll ſcatter thy ſtupid brains 
* through the air.“ 1 ſnatched from his 
holſters a piſtol, while the raſcal threw 
himſelf from the foaming beaſt, and ran 
to avoid the fate which 1 wiſhed with all 
my foul thou hadſt been within thereach 
vi me to have met with. 


But to be as meek as a lamb to one- 


who has me at his mercy, and can 


Viingand torture my ſoul as he pleaſes, 
| 
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thou mean to ſend back my 
varlet without a letter ?-—1 will ſend a- 


way by day-dawn another fellow upon 


another beaſt for what thou haſt writ- 
ten; and I charge thee, on thy allegi- 
ance, that thou diſpatch him not back 
empty-handed. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Charlotte, in a whim of delicacy, is 
diſpleated that 1 fend the incloſed letter 
to you—That her hand-writing, for- 
ſooth ! ſhould go into the hands of a 
ſingle man : 

There's encouragement for thee, Bel- 
ford! This is a certain ſign that thou 
may'ſt have her if thou wilt. And yet, 
till the had given me this unerring de- 
monſtration of her glancing towards 
thee, I could not have thought it. In- 
deed I have often in pleaſantry told her 
that I would bring ſuch an affair to bear. 
Bur 1 never intended it; becauſe the 
really is a dainty gil: And thou art 
ſuch a clumſy fellow in thy perſon, that 
I ſhould as ſoon have wiſhed her a rhi- 
noceros tor un huſband, as thee. But, 
poor little dears they mult ſtay till their 
times come ! They won't have this man, 


and they won't have that man, from ſe- 


venteen to twenty-five : but then, afraid 
as the ſaying is,, that God has forgot them, 
and finding their bloom departing, they 
are glad of whom they can get, and ve- 
rity the table of the Parſon and the 
Pears: 


LETTER LXXXIII. 
MR. BRAND, TO JOHN HARLOWP, 


ESQ. 
[1NCLOSED IN THE PRECEDING, } 


WORTHY SIR, MY VEKY GOOD FALIEND 
AND PATRON. 
Arrived in town yeſterday, after a 
tolerably pleaſant journey, (conſider- 
ing the hot weather, and duity roads.) 
I pit up at the Bull and Gate in Hol- 
born, and haſtened to Covent Garden. 
1 ſoon found the houſe where the un- 
happy lady lodgeth. And, in the back- 
ſhop, had a good deal of diſcourſe with 
Mrs. Smith (her landiady) whom I 
tound to be ſo high'y prepoſſcſed in her 
favour, that I ſaw it would not anſwer 
your deſires to take my intormations 
altogether from her : and being obliged 
to attend my patron, who (to my ſor- 
row. 


Miſerum «ft aliena vivere quad'a } 


I find wanteth much waiting upon, and 
is another fort ot a man than he was at 


college; 


—— — —— 
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college: for, Sir, inter nos, honours change 
manners. For the aforeſa:d canes, 1 
thought it would beit anſwer all the 
ends of the commiſſion with which you 
honoured me, to engage, in the deſired - 
ſcrutiny, the wife of a particular friend, 
who liveth almoſt over-apainſt the houle 
where ſhe lodgeth, and who is a gentle- 
woman of charatey and ſohrtely, a mother 
of children, and one who A#noweth the 
world well. . 

To her I applied myſelf therefore, 
and gave her a ſhort hiſtory of the cate, 
and delired ſhe would very particularly 
enquire into the conduct of the unhappy 
- young lady; her preſent way of life and 
ſubſeftence; her viſitors, her employments, ' 
and ſuch like : for theſe, Sir, you know, 
are the things whereof you wiſhed to be 
informed. 

Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the 
gentlewoman aforeſaid, this day; and, 
to my very great trouble (becauſe 1 
know it will be to yours, and likewiſe 
to all your worthy family's) 1 nuiſt ſay, 
that 1 do find things look a little more 
darkly, than I hoped they would. For, 
alas! Sir, the gentlewoman's report 
turnen not out ſo favourable for Mifs's 
reputation, as I wiſhed, as you wiſhed, 
and as every-one of her friends withed, 
But fo it is throughout the world, that 
one falſe flep generally brings on another; 
and peradventure, a worſe, and @ till | 
worſe; till the poor foul is quite -ntang- 
led, and (without infinite mercy) loſt tor 
ever. 5 

It feemeth, Sir, ſhe is, notwithſtand- 
ing, in a very z/ ftate of health. In 
this, both gentlewomen (that is to ſay, 
Mrs. Smith her landlady, and my 
friend's wife) agree. Yet the goeth ot- 
ten out in a chair, to prayers (as it is 
ſaid.) But my triend's wite told me, 
that nothing is more common in Lon. 
don, than that the frequenting of the 
church at morning prayers is made the 
pretence and cover tor private afſ gnations, 
What a ſad thing is this! that what was 
deligned for whnlrſome noni, to the 
Poor foul, thould be turned into rerk 

ſou 1 But, as Mr. Daniel de Foe (an 
wgemons man, though a difenter) ob- 
ſerveth, (But indeed it is an old pro- 
verb; only I think he was the firſt that 
put it into verſe )— N 


© God never had a houſe of prayer, 
© But Satan had a chapel there. 
Yet, to do the lady jaſfice, nobody | 
cometh home with her: nor indeed can 


— 


they, becauſe the goeth forward and 
backward in a /ecen, or ehazr, (as they 


as Juvcnal obſerveth. 


— — ————— 


call it.) But then there is a gentleman 
of no good character (an intimado of Mr. 
Lovelace) who is a conflant viſnor ot 
her, and of the people of the houſe 
whom he regaleth and treateth, and hath 
(of conſequence) their kigh good words, 
I have thereupon taken the trouble 
(for I love to be exadt in any commiſſion 1 
undertake) to inquire partcuiariy about 


this gentleman, as he is called: (albeit 1 


hold no man ſo but by his actions; for, 
as Juvenal faith— 


© Nobilitas ſola ft, a que unica virus.” ) 


And this I did before I would fit down 


to write to you. 

His name is Belford, He hath a pa- 
ternal eſtate of upwards of one thouſand 
pounds by the year; and is now in 
mourning for an uncle, who left him 
very conſiderably beſides. He beareth 
a very profligate character as to women, 
(for ! enquired particularly about iat) 
and is Mr. Lovelace's more eſpecial pre. 
vado, with whom he holdeth a regular 
correſpondence; and hath been often ſeen 
with Mifs (te&te-A-tete) at the window— 
In no bad way; indeed: but my friend's 
wife is of opinion, that all is not as it 
ſhould be. And, indeed, it is mighty 
itrange to me, if Miſs be fo notable a 


penitent, (as is repreſented) and if ſhe, 


have ſuch an averfion to, Mr..Lovelace, 
that the. will admit his privado into hey 
relirements, and fee no other company. 
 underitand from Mrs. Smith, that 
Mr. Hickman was to ſee her ſome time 


Jago, from Miſs Hove; and I am told 


by another hand, (You fee, Sir, how 
diligent I have been to execute rhe com- 
mz;{/:ons you gave me) that he had no c- 
traordinary opinion of this Belford, at 
firſt, though they weie ſeen together 
one morning by the oppoſite neighbour, 
at breakfaſt ; and another time this Bel- 
tord was obſerved to watch Mr. Hick- 
man's coming from her; ſo that, as it 
ſhould feern, he was mighty zealous to 
mngratiate himſelf with Mr. Hickman; 
no doubt, to engage him to make 2 
Javourable report to Mrſs Howe of the antt- 
macy he was admitted into by her un- 
happy friend; who (as ſhe is very ill) 
may mean ns rm in allowing his viſits: 
(tor he, it ſeemeth, brought to her, or 
recommended at leaſt, the doctor and 
apothecary that attend her) but 1 think 
(upon the whole) zt looketh not well. 

I am forry, Sir, I cannot give you 2 
better account of the young lady's u- 
dence. But what ſhall we ſay ?— 


© Uvaque conſpe c livorum duacii ab ub, 


One 


N 4 + ww 1 


One thing I am afraid of; which is, 
an Miſs may be under neceftres; and 
hat this Belford (who, as Mrs. Smith 
oo s, hath offered ker money, which he, 
i the time, refuſed) may find an oppor- 
unity to take advantage of thoſe neceſſt- 
tene and it is well obſerved by that 
poet, that— 

« Fore formoſam pateris ſervare puellam : 

« Nunc prece, NuNC Pre tis, forma petit. ruit.” 

And this Belford (who is a bo mar, 
md hath, as they ſay, the lool of one) 
my make good that of Horace; (with 
whoſe writings yon are ſo well acquaint- 
ed; nobody beiter) 


© Audax onmia ferp-ti, 
Gent bumana rui! per vetitum nefas.” 


Forgive me, Sir, for what I am going 
twrite! But if you could prevail upon 
the reſt of vour family to join in the 
eme which you, and her virtuous fifte r 
is Arabella, and the archdeacun, and 
|, once talked of, (which is to perſuade. 
be unhappy young lady to go, in fome 
Gtehic manner, to ſome one of the fo- 
gn colonies) it might ſave not only her 
xn credit and reputation, but th: reputa- 
ta and credit of all her family, and a 
great deal of vexatron moreover. For 
tis my humble opinion, that you will 
ardly (any of you) enjoy yourſelves 
file this (ance innocent) young lady is 
nthe way of being ſo frequently heard 
o by you: and this would put her out 


a 


ftie way both of this Belford and of that | 


lrelace, and it might, peradventure, 
prevent as much evil as ſcandal. 
You will forgive me, Sir, for this my | 


tannſs, Ovid pleadeth for me— 
* Adulator nullus amicus erit,” | 


And I have no view but that of ap- 
roving myſelf a zealous wall-wiſher to 
«your worthy family, (whereto I owe 
| great number of obligations) and 
"ry particularly, Sir, your obliged and 
| nile ſervant, : 

ELias BRAND. 

bx. AUG. 9. 


.. I ſhall give you further hints when 
lcome down ; (which will be in. a few 
ays) and who my enformants were; 
but by theſe you will ſee, that 1 have 
teen very aſſiduous (for the time) in 

Ur taſk you ſet me upon. 
lie ergth of my letter you will ex- 
ule; for I need not tell yon, Sir, 
Phat "errative, complex, and converſa- 
en letters, (ſuch a one as mine) re- 


wire, Every one to his talent. Let- | 


oY | 


| 


. 


: 


at ham. 
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ter- writing is mine, I will be bold to 
ſay ; and that my correſpondence was 
much coveted at the univerſity, on 


that account, by Tyres, and even by 


Sophs, when 1 was hardly a Soph my- 
ſelf. But this I ſhould not have taken 
upon me to mention, but only in de- 
fence of the length of my leiter; for 
nobody writeth fhorter, or pitlier, 
hen the ſubject requireth common 
forms only—Buat in apologizing for 
my prolixity, I am adding to the fault : 
(it it were one, which, however, I 
cannot think it to be, the ſubje? con- 
ſidered ; but this I have ſaid before 
in other words) fo, Sir, if you will 
excuſe my poſiſcript, I am ſure you 
will not find fault with my letter. 


One word more, as to a matter of erudi- 


tion, which you greatly love to hear 
me fart, and dwell upon. Dr. Lewen 
once, in your prelence, (as you, my 

ood patron, cannot but remember) in 
a ſmartiſi kind of debate between him 
and me, took upon him to cenſure the 
parenthetical ſtyle, as I callit. He was 
a very learned and judicious man, to 


be ſure; and an ornament to our func- . 


tion but yet I muſt needs ſay, that it 
is a ſtyle which 1 greatly like; and 
the good doctor was then paſt his youth, 
and that time of life, of conſequence, 
when a fertile imagination, and rick 
faxcy, pour in ideas fo faſt upon a 
writer, that parentheſes arg ofien 
wanted (and that for the ſake of He- 
vity, as well as perſpicurty) to ſave the 
reader the trouble of reading a paſ- 


: ſage more than once, Kvery man to his 


talent (as 1 ſaid before.) We are all 
ſo apt to ſet up our natural biaſſes for 
general flandards, that I wondered the 


lefs at the worthy doFftor's ,, on 


this occaſion. ' He fmiled at me, vou 
may remember, Sir—And, whether 
I was right or not, 1 am ture 1 ſmiled 
And you, my worthy patron, 
(as I had the ſatisfaction to obſerve) 
ſeemed to be of my party. But was it 
not ſtrange, that the od gentleman and 
[ſhould fo widely differ, when the cad 
with 40th (that is to ſay, preſpicuity or 
clearneſs) was the fame ?—But what 
ſhall we ſay i— 


* Errare eff hominis, fed non perſiflere.” 


, 
T think J have nothing to add, until I 


have the honour of attending you in 
perſon; but that I am (as above) 


E. B, 


© Sc. KC 
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LETTER. LKXXIV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, AUG. g. 
TE was lucky enough that our two 

. ſervants met at Hannah's, which 
gave them ſo good an opportunity of 
exchanging their letters time enough 
for each to return to his maſter early in 
the day. 

Thou doſt well to boaſt of thy capa- 
city for managing ſervants, and to ſet 
up for correcting our poets in their cha- 
raters of this clafs of people, when, like 
a madman, thou canſt beat their teeth 
out, and attempt to ſhoot them through 
the head, for not bringing to thee what 


they had no power to obtain. 


You well obſerve, that you would 
have made a thurough-paced lawyer. 
The whole of the converſation-piece be- 
tween you and the colonel, affords a 
convincing proof, that there is a black 
and a white fide to every cauſe : but 
what muſt the conicience of a partial 
whitener of his own cauſe, or blackener 
of another's, tell him, while he 1s throw- 
ing duſt in the eyes of his judges, and 
all the time knows his own guilt? 


The colonel, I ſee, is far from being 


a faultleſs man: but while he ſought 
not to carry his point by breach of faith, 


he has an excuſe which thou haſt not. 


But with reſpect to him, and to us all, I 
can now, with deteſtation of ſome of my 
own actions, ſee, that the taking ad- 


vantage of another perſon's good opini- 


on of us, to injure (perhaps to ruin) that 

other, is the moſt ungenerous wicked- 

neſs that can be committed. | 
Man acting thus by man, we ſhould 


not be at a loſs to give ſuch actions a' 


nume: but is it not doubly and trebly 
aggravated, when ſuch advantage is 


taken of an unexperienced and innocent 


young creature, whom we pretend to 
love above all the women in the world; 
and when we ſeal our pretence by the 
moſt ſolemn vows and proteſtations of 
inviolable honour, that we can invent. 
1 ſee that this gentleman is the beſt 
match thou ever couldſt have had, up- 
on all accounts : his ſpirit ſuch another 
impetuous one as thy own ; foon taking 
fire; vindictive; and only differing in 
this, that the cauſe he engages in is a 
zuſt one. But, commend me to honeſt 
brutal Mowbray, who, before he knew 
the cauſe, otters his ſword in thy behalf 
againtt a man who had taken the injured 
ſide, and whom he had never ſeen be- 


8 fore. 


As ſoon as I had run through your 
letters, and the copy of that of the in. 
cendiary Brand's, (by the latter of which 
I ſaw to what cauſe a great deal of this 
laſt implacableneſs of the Harlowe famil 
is owing) I took coach to Smith's, al. 
though I had been come from thence 
but about an hour, and had taken leave 
of the lady tor-the night. 

I fent down for Mrs. Lovick, and 
deſired her, in the firſt place, to acquaint 
the lady, (who vas butfied in her cloſet) 
that I had leiters from Berks : in which 
I was infornied, that the interview he. 
tween Colonel Morden and Mr. Love. 
lace had ended without il conſequences; 
that the colonel intended to write to her 
very ſoon, and was intereſting himſelf 
mean while in her favour, with her te. 
lations; that I hoped, that this agree. 
able news would be the means of giving 
her good reſt; and 1 would wait upon 
her in the morning, by the time (he 
ſhould return from prayers, with all the 
particulars. 

She ſent me word, that ſhe ſhould be 
glad to ſee me in the morning ; and was 
highly obliged to me for the good ness 
had fent her up. 

I then, inthe Ea read to Mn. 

Lovick and to Mrs. Smith, the copy of 
Brand's letter, and aſked them, If they 
could gueſs at the man's informant '- 
They were not at a loſs; Mrs. Smith 
having ſeen the ſame fellow Brand who 
had talked with her, as I mentioned in 
a former, come out of a milliner's ſhop 
over-againſt them; which milliner, the 
ſaid,. had alſo lately been very inquiß. 
tiye about the lady. 
&%#anted no further hint; but, bid. 
them take no notice to the lady ol 
what. I had read, I ſhot over the way, 
and aſking for the miſtreſs of the houle, 
ſne came to me. | 

Retiring with her, at her invitation, 
into her parlour, I deſired to know, 1 
ſhe were acquainted wi ha young cout. 
try clergyman of the name of Brand. Sbe 
heſitatingly, ſeeing me in ſome emotion 
owned, that ſhe had ſome ſmall kno» 
ledge of the gentleman. Juſt then cars 
in her huſband, whois, it ſeems, a pet 
officer in the exciſe, (and not an il be 
haved man) who owned a fuller know 
ledge of him. : 

I have the copy of a letter, faid I 
from this Brand, in which he has take! 
greater liberties with my Ccharacif? 
and with that of the moſt unblamead' 
© lady in the world, which he grove 


© upon informations that you, _— 
© have given him.” And then f rac 
a 2 * 


7 


fl. in his lett d 
ſeveral paſſages in his letter; an 
art What foundation ſhe had for 
giving that fellow ſuch impreſſions of 
either of us? 

They knew not what to anſwer : but 
it laſt ſaid, that he had told them how 
wickedly the young lady had run away 


| from her parents: what worthy and rich 


ople-they were: in what favour he 
ſtood with them; and that they had ein- 
ployed him to enquire atter her behavi- 
bur, viſitors, &C. | 

They ſaid, That indeed they knew 
ery little of the young lady; but that 
[Curſe upon their cenſoriouſneſs !] it 
was but too natural to think, that where 
1 lady had given way to a deluſion, and 


taken ſo wrong a ſtep, ſhe would not 


ſtop there: that the moſt ſacred places 
and things were but too often made 
cloaks for bad actions: that Mr. Brand 
had been informed (perhaps by ſome 
enemy of mine) that I was a man of 
very free principles, and an ixtimado, as 
he calls it, of the man who had ruined 
her. And that their couſin Barker, a 
mantua-maker, who lodged up one- 
par of ſtairs, (and who, at their deſire, 
came down and confirmed what they 
aid) had often, from her window, ſeen 
me with the lady, in her chamber, and 
both talking very earneſtly, together : 
and that Mr. Brand being unable to ac- 
count for her admitting my - viſits, and 
knowing I was but a new acquaintance 
of hers, and an old one of- Mr. Love- 
lace, thought himſelf obliged to lay 
theſe matters before her friends. 

This was the ſum and ſubſtance of 
their tale.—O how I curſed the cenſori- 
onſneſs of this plaguy triumviratel A 


parſon, a milliner, anda mantua-maker! 


The two latter, not more by bufine/s led 
to adorn the perſons, than generally by 
ſcandal to deſtroy the reputations, of thoſe 
they have a mind to exerciſe their ta- 
lents upon! 

The two women took great pains to 
perſuade me, that they themſelves were 
people of conſcience : Of conſequence, 
| told them, too mich addicted, | fear- 
ed, to cenſure other people who pre- 
tended not to their ſtrictneſis; tor that I 
had ever found cenſoriouſneſs, narrow - 
neſs, and uncharitablenels, to prevail 
too much with thoſe who affected to be 
toughit more pious than their neigh- 
bours. . 

They anſwered, That that was not 
their caſe; and that they had ſince en 
quired into the lady's character and 
manner of life, and were very much 


concerned to think any-thing they had | 
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ſaid ſhould be made uſe of againſt her: 
and as they heard from Mrs. Smith, tRat 
ſhe was not likely to live long, they 
ſhould be ſorry ſhe ſhould go out of the 
world a ſufferer by their means, or with 
an ill opinion of them, though ſtrangers 
to her. The huſband offered to write, 
if I pleaſed, to Mr. Brand, in vindica- 
tion of the lady; and the two women 
laid, they thould be glad to wait upon 
her in perſun, to beg her pardon for 
any-thing, ſhe had * * to take amiſs 


| trom them; becauſe they were now 


convinced that there was not ſuch ano- 
ther young lady in the world. 

I told them, That the leaſt ſaid of 
the affair to the lady, in her preſent cir- 
cumſtances, was beſt. That ſhe was an 
heavenly c:eature, and fond of taking 
all occalions to find excuſes for her re- 
lations on their implacableneſs to her : 


that therefore I ſhould take ſome notice 


to her of the uncharitable and weak ſur- 
miſes which gave birth to ſo vile a ſcan- 
dal: but that I would have him, Mr. 
Walton; (tor that is the huſband's 
name) write to his acquaintance Brand 
as ſoon as pollible, as he had offered 
And ſo I left them. N 
As to what thou ſayeſt of thy charm- 


ing couſin, let me know, if thou haſt 


any meaning in it. I have not the va- 


nity to think myſelf deſerving of ſuch a 


lady as Miſs Montague: and ſhould not 


therefore care to expoſe myſelf to her 
ſcorn, and to thy deriſion. But were I 
aſſured I might avoid both theſe, I 
would ſoon acquaint thee, thatI ſhould 


think no pains nor aſſiduity too much, 


to obtain a ſhare in the good graces of 
ſuch a lady. 

But I know thee too well to depend 
upon any-thing thou ſayeſt on this ſub- 
ject. Thou loveſt to make thy friends 
the objects of ridicule to ladies; and 
imagineſt, from the vanity (and in this 
reſpect, 1 will fay littleneſs) of thine 
own heart, that thou ſhineltthe brighter 
for the foil. 

Thus didſt thou once play off the 
rough Mowbray with Miſs Hatton, till 
the poor fellow knew not how to go 
either backward or forward. 


LETTER LXXXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY, 11 O'CLOCK, AUG. Jt. 


I Am juſt come from the lady, whom 

| left cheerful and ferene. 
She thanked me tor my communica- 
tion of the preceeding night. I read to 
6 G 8 her 
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Her ſuch parts of your letters as I could 
read to her; and I thought it was a 
good teſt to diſtinguiſh the froth and 
whipt-ſvllabub in them from the cream 
in what one could aud could not read to a 
woman of ſo fine, x mind; fince four 
parts out of fix of thy letters, which I 
thought entertaining as I read them to 
— appeared to me, when I ſhould 
have read them to her, moſt abominable 
ſtuff, and gave me a very contemptible 
idea of thy talents, and of my own 
Judgment. | 

She was far from rejoicing, as I had 
done, at the diſappointment her-letter 
gave you when explained. 

She ſaid, She meant only an innocent 
allegory, which might carry inſtruction 
and warning to you, when the meaning 
whs taken, as well as anſwer her own 
hopes for the time. It was run off in a 
hurry. She was afraid, it was not quite 
right in ker. But hoped the end would 
excuſe (if it could not juſtify) the means. 
And then fhe again expreſſed a good 

deal of apprehenſion, leſt you ſhould 
ſtill take it into your head to moleſt 
her, when her time, the ſaid, was ſo 
ſhort, that ſhe wanted every moment of 


it; repeating what ſhe had faid once be- 


fore, that when ſhe wrote, ſhe was ſo ill, 
that ſhe believed ſhe ſhonld not. have 
lived till now. If ſhe had thought ſhe 
ſhould, ſhe muſt have ſtudied for an ex- 
pedient that would have better anſwer- 
ed her intentions. Hinting at a remoyal 
out of the knowledge of us both, 

But ſhe was much pleaſed that the con- 
ference between you and Colonel Mor- 
den, after two or three ſuch violent ſal- 
lies, as I acquainted her you had be- 
tween you, ended ſo amicably ; and ſai& 
ſhe muſt abſolutely depend upon the 
promiſe I had given her to uſe my ut- 
molt endeavours to prevent further miſ- 
chief on her account. 


She was pleaſed with the juſtice you | 


did her character to her couſin. 

She was glad to hear, that he had fo 
kind an opinion of her, and that he 
would write to her. | 

I was under an unneceſſary concern, 
how to break to her, that 1 had the copy 
of Brand's vile letter: wnneceſ/ary, 1 
ſay ; for the took it juſt as you thought 
ſhe would, as an excuſe ſhe withed to 
have for the implacableneſs et her 
friends; and berged J would let her 
read it herſelf; © For.” ſaid ſhe, © the 
contents cannot diſturb wie, be they 
« what (they will.“ | 

I gave if to her, and ſhe read it to 
herſelf; a tear now-and-then being 


— 


** 


| 


ready to ſtart, and a ſigh ſometime ir. 
terpoling. | 
'She gave me back the letter with 
great and R calmneſs, conſider. 
ing the ſubject. 
There was a time,“ ſaid ſhe, *« and 
* that not long ſince, when ſuch a letter 
* as this would have greatly pained me. 
* But 1 hope I have now got above all 
© theſe things: and I can refer to your 
kind offices, and to thoſe of Miſs Hawe, 
© the juſtice that will be done to my me. 
- © mory among my friends. There is ; 
9 and a bad light in which every. 
© thing that befals us may be taken. ff 
© the human mind will buſy itſelf ty 
make the worſt of every difagreeable 
© occurrence, it will never want wor. 
© This letter, affecting as the ſubject of 
© it is to 7 reputation, gives me more 
* pleaſure than pain, becauſe I can ha. 
* ther from it, that had not my friend; 
been prepoſſeſſed by mifinformed or 
* raſh and officious perſons, who are al. 
* ways at hand to flatter or ſoothe the 
; 2 of the affluent, they could not 
© have been fo immoveably determined 
* againſt me. But now they are uf. 
© ciently cleared from every imputation 
* of unforgivingneſs; for, while I ap. 
« peared to them in the character of: 
vile hypocrite, pretending to true pe. 
nitence, yet giving up myſelf to pro- 
* fligate courſes, how could I expet 
© either their pardon or bleſſing ?' 
* But, Madam, ſaid I, . you'll fee 
« by the date of this letter, Auguſ 9, that 
© their ſeverity, previous to that, cannu 
© be excuſed by it.” a 
It imports me much, replied ſhe, 
don account of my preſent withes, à 
© to the office you are fo kind to under. 
take, that you ſhould not think harlh- 
© ly of my friends. I muſt own to you, 
© that I have been apt ſometimes myſel 
©to think them not only ſevere, but 
* cruel. Suffering minds will be pat: 
© tial to their sen cauſe and ments. 
Knowing their own hearts, if Gincere, 
© they are apt to murmur when hart 
treated: but if they are not beter! 
© to be innocent, by perſons who h 
© a right ta decide upon their condul 
© according to their own judgmeity 
how can it be helped? Belides, 9, 
© how do you know, that there ate na 
© about my friends as well-meaning u 
repreſenters as Mr. Brand really en 
to be? But be this as it will, there! 
no doubt that there are and have bet 
© multitudes of perſons, as- innocent? 
| © myſeli, who have ſuffered upon {ur 


—— 


© miles as little probable 48 py 
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« which Mr. Brand founds his judg- 
« ment, —Your intimacy, Sir, with Mr. 
Lovelace, and (may I fay?) a character 
« which, it ſeems, you have been lels 
« ſolicitous formerly to juſtify, than per- 
« haps you will be for the future, and 
your frequent viſits to me, may well 
be thought to be queſtionable circum- 
«ſtances in my conduct.” 

I could only admire her in filence. 

«© But you ſee, Sir,“ proceeded the, 
«how neceſſary it is for young people 
« of our ſex to be careful of our com- 
«pany. And how much, at the fame 
« time, jt behoves young . perſons of 


« yours, to be chary of their own repu- 


« tation, were it only for the ſake of ſuch 
« of ours, as they may mean honourably 
by; and who otherwiſe may ſuffer in 
their good names tor being ſeen in their 
© company. 

As to Mr, Brand,“ continued ſhe, 
(he is to be pitied; and let me enjoin 
you, Mr, Belford, not to take up any 
f reſentments againſt him, which may 
© be detrimental either to his perſon or 
© his fortunes. Let his function and his 
goed meaning plead for him. He will 
| have concern enough, when he finds 
(every-body, whole diſpleaſure I now 
labour under, acquitting my memory 
of perverſe guilt, and joining in a ge- 
i neral pity for me.“ | 

This, Lovelace, is the woman whoſe 
life thou haſt curtailed in the bloſſom of 
it '—How many opportunities muſt thou 
have had of admiring her ineſtimable 
worth, yet conldit have thy ſenſes ſo 
much abſorbed in the woMaN in her 
charming perſon, as to be blind to the 
ANGEL that ſhines out in ſuch full glory 
in her mind !—Indeed, I have ever 
thought myſelf, when bleſt with her 
converſation, in the company of a real 
augel: and I am ſuie it would be im- 
pollible for me, were the to be as beau- 
titul, and as crimſoned over with health, 
as | hive ſeen her, to have the leaſt 
thought of ſex, when I heard her talk. 


THURSDAY, THREE O'CLOCK, 
- AUG. 31. 
Ox my re-viſit to the lady, I found 


her almoſt as much a ſufferer from joy, 


as ſhe had ſometimes been from grief: 
tor the had juſt received a very kind 
letter from her couſin Morden ; which 
the was fo good as to communicate to 
me. As ſhe had already begun to an- 


ſwer it, I begged leave to attend her in 


the evening, that I might not interrupt᷑ 
her in it. | 


The letter is a very tender one * * * 


— 


and Lord M. 
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Here Mr. Belford gives the ſubſtance of it 
upon his memory; but this is omitted; as 
' the letter is given at length, (See the next 
letter.] po, then adds : 


But, alas! all will be now too late. 
For the decree js certainly gone out. 
The world is unworthy of her. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO MISS CLA- 
RISSA HARLOWE. 


TUZSDAY, AUG. 29- 

Should not, my deareſt couſin, have 
4 been a fortnight in England, with- 
out either doing myſelf the honour-of 
waiting upon you in perſon, or of writ- 
ing to you; if 1 had not been buſying 
myſelf almoſt all the time in your ſer- 
vice, in hopes of making my vilit or let- 
ter ſtill more acceptable to you—ac- 
ceptable as I have reaſon to preſume 
either will be, from the unqueſtionable 
love. I ever bore you, and from the 
eſteem you always honoured me with. 

Little did I think, that ſo many days 
would have been required to effect my 
well- intended purpoſe, where there uſed 
to be a love ſo ardent on one fide, and 
where there ſtill is, as I am thoroughly 
convinced, the moſt exalted merit on 
the other ! 

I was yeſterday with Mr. Lovelace 
I need not tell you, it 
leems, how very deſirous the whole 
family and all the relations of that no- 


bleman are of the honovur of an alliance 


with you; nor how exceedingly earneſt 
the uggrateful man is to make you all 
the reparation in his power. 

I think, my dear coulin, that you can- 
not now do better than to give him 
the honour of your hand. He ſays ſuch 
juſt and great things at your virtue, and 
ſo heartily condemns himſelt, that 1 
think there is honourable room for you 
to forgive him: and the more room, as 
it ſcems you are determined againſt a 
legal proſecution. 

Your effectual forgiveneſs of Mr. 
Lovelace, it is evident to me, will acce- 


. lerate a general reconciliation: for, at 


preſent, my other couſins cannot per- 
ſuade themſelves, that he is in earneſt 
to do you juſtice ; or that you would re- 
fuſe him, it you believed he was. 

But, my dear couſin, there may poſ- 
ſibly be ſomething in this affair, to which 
I may be a ſtranger. If there be, and 
you will acquaint me with it, all that 
a naturally warm heart can do in your 
behalf {hall be done. 


1 hope 
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I hope 1 ſhall be able, in my next 
vilits to my ſeveral couſins, to ſet all 
right with them. Haughty ſpirits, when 
convinced they have carried reſentments 
too high, want but a goodexcuſe to con- 
deſcend: and parents muſt e/ways love 
the child they once loved. 

But if 1 find them inflexible, I will 
ſet out, and attend you without delay ; 
for 1 long to ſee you after ſo many years 
| abſence. | | 

Meanwhile, I beg the favour of a few 
lines to know if you have reaſon to doubt 
Mr. Lovelace's fincerity. For my part, 
I can have none, if I am to judge trom 
the converſation that paſſed between us 
yeſterday, in preſence of Lord M. 

You will be pleaſed to direct for me 
at your uncle Antony's. f 

Permit me, my deareſt couſin, till 1 
can procure a happy reconciliation be- 
tween you and your father, and brother, 
and uncles, to ſupply the place to you 
of all thoſe near relations, as well as 
that of your affectionate kinſman, and 
humble ſervant, 


Wu. MoRDEN, 


LETTER. LXXXVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO WIL» 
LIAM MORDEN, ESQ. 


: THURSDAYy AUG. 21. 
1 Moſt heartily congratulate you, dear 

Sir, on your return to vour native 
country. | 

I heard with much pleaſure that you 
were come; but I was both afraid and 
aſhamed, till you encouraged me by a 
firit notice, to addreſs mylelt to you. 

How conloling it is to my wounded 
heart to find, that you have not been 
carried away by that tide of reſentment 
and diſpleaſure-with which I have been 
ſo unhappily overwhelmed—But. that, 
while my ſtill nearer relations have not 
thought fit to examine into the truth of 
vile reports raiſed againſt me, you have 
informed yourſelt of my innocence, and 
generouſly credited the information! 

I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
Mr. Lovelace's ſincerity in his ofters of 
marriage: nor that all his relations are 
heartily deſirous of ranking me among 
them. I have had noble inſtances of 
their eſteem for me, on their apprehend - 
ing that my father's diſpleafure muſt 
have ſubjected me to difficulties: and 
this, after I had abſolutely refuſed ther 
preſſing ſolicitations in their kinſman's 
favour, as well as As wn. | 
Nor think me, my dear couſin, blame- 
able for refuſing him. 1 had given Mr. 


'- CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
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| 


— 
Lovelace no reaſon to think me a ved 
creature. If I had, a man of his cha. 
racter might have thought himſelt war. 
ranted to endeavour to take ungeneron; 
advantage of the weakneſs he had been 
able to inſpire. 
my own weakneſs (in that caſe) might 
have brought me to a compolition with 
his wickedneſs. | 

I can. indeed forgive him. But that 
is, becauſe I think his crimes have ſet 
me above-him. Can I be above the 
man, Sir, to whom I ſhall give ny 
hand and my vows; and with them z 
ſanction to the moſt premeditated baſe. 
neſs? No, Sir! Let me ſay, that your 
couſin Clariſſa, were ſhe likely to lite 
many years, and that (it ſhe married 
not this man) in penury or want, de. 
ſpiſed and forſaken by all her friends, 
puts not ſo high a value upon the con. 
veniences of life, nor upon life itſelf, a; 
to ſeek to re- obtain the one, or to pre. 
ſerve the other, by giving /uch a ſanc. 
tion: a ſanction, which (were /he to per. 


form her duty) would reward the violator. 
Nor is it ſo much from pride as from 


principle, that I ſay this. What, Sir! 
when virtue, when chaſtity, 1s the crown 
of a woman, and particularly of a wife, 
ſhall your couſin ſtoop to marry the 
man who could not form an attempt 
upon hers, but upon a preſumption, 
that ſhe was capable of receiving his 
offered. hand, when he had found him- 
ſelf miſtaken in the vile opinion he had 
conceived of her? Hitherto he has not 
had reaſon to think me weak, Nor will 
I give an inſtance fo Ragrant, that weak 
I am, in a point in which it would be 
criminal to be found weak. 

One day, Sir, you will perhaps know 
all my ſtory. But, whenever it is 
known, I beg that the author of my 
calamuties may not be vindictively 
ſought after. He could not have been 


the author of them, but for a ſtrange 


concurrence of unhappy cauſes. - As 
the law will not be able to reach him 
when I am gone, the apprehenſion ot 
any other ſort of vengeance terrifies me: 


ſince, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould my friends 


be /afe, what honour would his death 
bring to my memory ?—lf any of them 
ſhould come to misfortune, how would 
my fault be aggravated ! % 
God long preſerve you, my deareſt 
contin, and: bleſs you but in propertin 
to the conſolation you have given me, 
letting me know that you ſtill love me; 
and that I have one near and dear te. 
lation who can pity and forgive me, (and 


| then will you be greatly de 


The conſciouſneſs of 
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me prayer of your ever grateful and 
clonate 
188 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXXXVIIL. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


[jv ANSWER TO HIS LETTERS LXV. 
: LXX1X.] 
THURSDAY, AUG. 31. 

Cannot but own, that I am cut to 
[ the heart by this Miſs Harlowe's in- 
terpretation of her letter. She ought 
never to be forgiven. She, a meek 
perſon, and a penitent, and innocent, 
and pious, and I know not what, who 
can deceive with a foot in the grave! 

'Tis evident, that ſhe ſat down to 
write this letter with a deſign to miſ- 
lead and deceive. And if ſhe be ca- 
pable of that, at ſuch a criſis, the has as 
much need of Heaven's forgiveneſs, as I 
have of hers; and, with all her cant of 
clarity and charity, if ſhe be not more 
ſure of it than 1 am of her real pardon, 
and if the take the thing in the light ſhe 
| ought to take it in, ſhe will have a few 
darker moments yet to come than ſhe 
ſeems to expect. 

Lord M. himſelf, who is not one of 
thoſe (o ſpeak in his own phraſe) who 
can penetrate a mill-ftone, ſees the deceit, 
and thinks it unworthy of her; though 
my coulins Montague vindicate her. 
And no wonder: this curſed partial ſex 
[[ hate 'em all—by my ſoul, I hate 'em 
all '] will never allow any thing againſt 
an individual of it, where ours is con- 
cerned. And why, becauſe, if they 


cenſure deceit in another, they muſt. 


condemn their own hearts. 0 

She is to ſend me a letter after ſhe is 
in Heaven, is ſhe? The devil take ſuch 
e/rgortes; and the devil take thee for 
calling this abſurdity an znnocent arti- 
hce | | | 

| inſiſt upon it, that if a woman of 
her character, at ſuch a critical time, 
is to be juitified in ſuch a deception, a 
man in tull health and vigour of body 
and mind, as lam, may be excuſed for 
all his ſtratagems and attempts againſt 
her. And, thank my ſtars, can now 
lit me down with a quiet conſcience on 
that ſcore. By my fout, 1 can, Jack. 
Nor has any-body, who can acquit ker, 
a right to blame me. But with ſome, 
indeed, every-thing ſhe does muſt be 
good, every-thing / do muſt be bad— 
And why? Becauſe ſhe has always taken 


care to Coax the ftupid mis-judging | 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


"the reſt of the body is ryubed) was loo 
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world, like a woman ; while I have con- 
ſtantiy defied and deſpiſed it's cenſures, 
like a man. | 

But, notwithſtanding all, you may 
let her know from me, that 1 will not 
moleſt her, ſince my viſits would be ſo 
ſhocking to her: and 1 hope ſhe will 
take this into her conſideration as a 
oue of generoſity, which the conld 

ardly expect after the deception ſhe has 
put upon 25 And let her further 
know, that if there be any-thing in my 
power that will contribute either to her 
eale or honour, I will obey her, at the 
very firſt intimation, however diſgrace- 
ful or detrimental to myſelf. All this, 
to make her unapprenenſive, and that 
ſhe may have nothing to pull her back. 
if her curſed relations could be 
brought as cheerfully to perform therr 
parts; I'd anſwer life for lite tor her re- 
covery. 

But who, that has ſo many ludi- 
crous images raiſed in his mind by thy 
aukward penitence, can forbear laugh- 
ing at thee ? Spare, I beſeech thee, dear 
Belford, for the future, all thine own 
aſpirations, if thou wouldſt not diſhonour 
thoſe of an angel indeed. : 

When 1 came to that paſſage where 


thou ſayeſt, that thou conlicereſt her 


as one ſent from Heaven to draw thee 
after her—for the heart of me, I could 
not for an hour put thee out of my 
head, in the attitude of Dame Elizabeth 
Carteret, on her monument in Weſt. 
minſter Abbey. If tiou never ob- 
ſervedſt it, go thither on purpoſe ; and 
there wilt thou fee this dame in effigie, 
with uplifted head and hand, the lat- 
ter taken hold of by a Cupid every inch 
of ſtone, one clumſy foot lifted up alſo, 
aiming, as the ſculptor dei:gned it, to 
a'cend ; but ſo executed, as would ra- 
ther make one imagi:;e, that the figure 
(without ſhoe or ſtocking, as it is, . 4 
ing up to it's corn- enter: the other ri- 
vetted to it's native earth, bemired. like 
tyee, (immer ſed thou calleſt 1) beyond 
the poſſibility of unſticking itſelt. Both 
figures, thou wilt find, feem to be in a 
contention, the bigge:, whether it ſhuuld 
pull down the leſſer about it's ears—the. 
leſſer, (a chubby fat little varlet, of a 
fourth part of the other's bignets, with 
wings not much larger thau thoſe of a 
butterfly) whether it ſhovid raiſe the 
larger to a Heaven it points to, hardly 
big enough to contain the great toes of 
either. | 
Thou wilt fay, perhaps, that the 
dame's figure in fene may do credit, 
In 


| 
: 
. 
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in the compariſon, to thine, both in 
grain and ſhape, wooden as thou art all 
over: but that the lady, who, in every- 
thing but in the trick ſhe has played 
me ſo lately, is truly an angel, is but 
ſorrily repreſented by the. fat-flanked 
Cupid. This I allow thee. But yet 
there is enough in thy aſpirations, to 
ſtrike my mind with a reſemblance of 
thee and the lady to the figures on the 
wretched monument; for thou oughteſt 
to remember, that, prepared as ſhe may 
be to mount to her natives ſkies, it is 
impoſſible for her to draw after her a 
heavy fellow who has ſo much to repent 
of as thou haſt, | 

But now, to be ſerious once more, 
let me tell you, Belford, that if the 
lady be really ſo ill as you write ſhe is, 
it will become you, {No Roman fiyle 
here l] in a caſe ſo very affecting, to 
be a little leſs pointed and ſarcaſtick in 
your reflections. For, upon my foul, 
the matter begins to grate me moſt con- 
founctedly. 

1 am now fo impatient 1o hear oftener 
of her, that I take the hint accidentally 
given me by our two fellows meeting at 
Slough, and reſolve to go to our friend 
Doleman's at Uxbridge ; whoſe. wife 
and ſiſter, as well as he, have ſo fre- 
quently preſſed me to give them my 
company for a week or two. There 
ſhall 1 be within two hours ride, if any- 
thing ſhould happen to induce her to 
fee me: for it will well become her 
piety, and avowed charity, ſhould the 
worſt happen, [The Lord of Heaven 
and earth, however, avert that worſt !] 
to give me that pardon from her is, 
which ſhe has not denied me by pen 
end ink. And as ſhe wiſhes my refor- 
mation, ſhe knows not what good ef- 
fects ſuch an interview may have upon 


* I ſhall accordingly be at Doleman's 
to-morrow morning, by eleven at fur- 
theſt. My fellow will find me there 
at his return from you, (with a letter, I 
Hope.) I ſhall have Joel with me like- 
wife, that I may fend the oftener, as 
matters fall out. Were I to be fill 
zearer, Or in town, it would be 1mpoſſi- 


ble to with-hold myſelf from ſecing her.“ 
But, if the worſt happen !—as, by 


your continual knelling, I know not 
what to think of it [ Yet, once more, 
Heaven avert that worſt !—How natural 
15 it to pray, when nne cannot help one's 
felt!}—THen ſay not, in ſo many dread. 
ful words, what the event is Only, that 
vou adviſe me to take a trip to Paris 
And that will ſtab me to the heart. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 
r 


; 


j 


MR, 


I ſo well approve of your gene 
to poor 3 ſiſter, — I * — 
Mowbray give up his legacy, as I do 
mine, towards her India bonds. When 
I come to town, Tourville ſhall do the 
like; and we will buy each a ring, to 
wear in memory of the honeſt fellow, 


with our own money, that we may per. . 


form is will, as well as our own, 

My fellow rides the reſt of the night. 
charge vou, Jack, if you would fave 
his life, that you ſend him not back 
empty-handed. 


LETTER LXXXIX, 


BELFORD, TO ROBERT tors. 
LACE, rsd. 


TVESDAY NIGHT, AUG, 28. 

WY ER I concluded my lat, 1 
hoped, that my next atten- 

dance upon this ſurpriſing lady would 
furniſh me with ſome particulars a 
agreeable as now could be hoped for 


| from the declining way ſhe is in, by 


reaſun of the welcome letter the had 
received from her couſin Morden, But 
it proved quite otherwiſe to me, though 
not to herſelf; tor I think I never wa 
more ſhocked in my life than on the 
occaſion I thall mention preſently, 
When J attended her about ſeven in 
the evening, ſhe told me, that fhe 
tound herlelf in a very petulant way, 
after I had left her. Strange,“ ſaid 
ſhe, that the pleaſure I received from 
© my couſin's letter ſhould have ſuch 
an effect upon me! But 1 could not 
help giving way to a comparative hu- 
* mour, as I may call it, and to think 
it very hard, that my nearer relations 
did not take the methods which my 
©coulin Morden kindly took, by en. 
« quiring into my merit or demerit, 
* and giving my cauſe a fair audit, be- 
* fore they proceeded to condemnation.” 
She had hardly ſaid this, when ſhe 
ſtarted, and a bluſh overſpread her 
{weet face, on hearing, as 1 alfo did, 3 
ſort of lumbering noiſe upon the ſtairs, 
as if a large trunk were bringing up be- 
tween two people; and, looking _ 
me with an eye of concern, Blunder- 
©ers!* ſaid ſhe, they have brought in 
* ſomething two hours before the time.— 
Don't be ſurprized, Sir—lt is all to 
* ſave you trouble,” . 
Before 1 could ſpeak, in came Mrs. 
Smith: O, Madam,* faid ſhe, * what 


have you done: - Mrs. Lovick, en- 


tering, made the ſame exclamation !- 


Lord have mercy upon me, Madam, 
cried I, what have you ln 


— — 
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ſhe ſtepping at the inſtant to the door, 
the women told me, it was A coffin.—O, 
Lovelace | that thou haſt been there at 
the moment j— Thou, the caufer of all 
tele ſhocking [{c2nes! Surely thou 
couldſt not have been leis atfested than 
|, who have n9 guilt, as to ker, to an- 
ſwer for. ; ; 
With an intrepidity of a piece with 
the preparation, naving directed them 
to carry it into her bed-chamber, ſhe 
returned to us: * They were not to 
(have brought it in till after dark,” 
md ne — Pray, excuſe me, Mr. Bel- 
(ford —arid don't you, Mrs. Lovick, 
t he concerned—nor you, Mrs. Smith. 
Why ſhould you? There is nothing 
© more in it, than the unuſualneſs of 
tthe thing. Why may we not be as 
t reaſonably ſhocked at going to the 
church where are the monuments of 
i our anceſtors, with whoſe duſt we 
deren hope our duſt ſhall be one day 
(mingled, as to be moved at ſuch a ſight 
Las this?“ b 

We all remaining ſilent, the women 


i this concern for nothing at all?“ ſaid 
ſhe: if 1 am to be blamed for any 
(thing, it is for ſhewing too much ſo- 
' licitude, as it may be thought, for 
i this earthly part. I love to do every- 
thing for myſelf that I can do. I 
(ever did, Every other material point 
eis ſo far done, and taken care of, 
that I have had /ezſure for things of 
eller moment. 
' oblerved, where greater articles are 
not neglected for them. I might have 
'had this to order, perhaps, when leſs 
'fit to order it. I have no mother, no 
ter, no Mrs. Norton, no Miſs Howe, 
"near me. Some of you muſt have 
een this in; a few days, if not now; 
'pthaps have had the friendly troubls 
vor directing it. And what is the dif- 
'terence of a few davs to you, when / am 
' ratified, rather than diſcompoſed by 
'lt? | ſhall not die the ſooner for ſuch 
Preparation. Should not every-body 
that has any-thing to bequeathe'make 
"(heir will? And who, that makes a 
will mould be afraid of a coffin ?— 
My dear friends.” [Io the women] 
h have conſidered thele things; do 
ct, with ſuch an object before you 
3 you have had in me for weeks, give 
me reaſon to think you have not.” 
%%% reatonible. was all this !—Tt 
OG indeed, that ſhe herſelf had well 
"marred it. But yet we could not 
Ii veg ſhocked at the thoughts of 


the c. 
e * thus brought in; the lovely 
1 5 4. 


having their aprons at their eyes, Why 


Minuteneſſes may be | 


| 
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perſon before our eyes, who 18 in all 
likelihood ſo ſoon to fill it. 


We were all ſilent ſtill, the women 


in grief, I in a manner ſtunned. She 
would not aſk mz, the ſaid; but would 
be glad, fince it had thus earber than 
the had intended been brought in, that 
her two good friends would walk in 
and look upon it. They would be 
lels ſhocked, when it was made more 
familiar to their eye: Don't you lead 
pack,“ ſaid ſhe, * a ſtarting ſteed to 
the object he 18 apt to ſtart at, in or- 
der to familiarize him to it, and cure 
© his ſtarting? The ſame reaſon will 
hold in this caſe, —Come, my good 
© friends, I will lead you in.“ 

I took my leave; telling her ſhe had 
done wrong, very wrong; and ought 
not, by any means, to have ſuch an ob- 
ject before her. | 

The women followed her in.—Tis a 
ſtrange ſex ! Nothing is too ſhocking for 
them to look upon, or ſee acted, that 
has but novelty and curioſity in it. 

Down I poſted; got a chair; and 
was carried home, extremely ſhocked 
and diſcompoſed: yet, weighing the 
lady's 1 I know not why I 
was ſo affected except, as ſhe ſaid, at 
the unuſualneſs of the thing. 

While I waited for a chair, Mrs. 


Smith came down, and told me, that 


there were devices and inſcriptions 
upon the lid. Lord bleſs me! Is a 
coffin a proper dubject to diſplay fancy 
upon ?P—But theſe great minds cannot 
avoid doing extraordinary things! 


LESELTER XC. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 
Lack, ESQ. 


FRIDAY MORN. SEPT. 2. 
T is ſurpriſing, that 1, a man, ſhould 
be ſo much affected as I was, at ſuch 

an object as is the ſubject of my former 

letter; who, alſo, in my late uncle's 
caſe, and poor Belton's, had the like be- 
fore me, and the directing of it: when 

the, a woman, of lo weak and tender a 

frame, who was to fill it, (fo ſoon per- 


- hap- to fill t!) could give orders about 


it, and draw out the devices upon it, 
and explain them with fo littie concern, 
as the women tell me ſhe did to them 
laſt night atter I was gone. 

I really was ill, and reſtleſs all night. 
Thou wer? the fubject of my execra- 


tion, as ſhe of my admiration, all the 


time I was quite awake: and, when 1 
dozed, I dreamt of nothing but of fly. 


ing honr-glalles, deaths-heads, ſpades, 
6 11 mattocks, 
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mattocks, and eternity ; the hint of her 


devices (as given me by Mrs. Smith) 
running in my head. 
However, not being able to keep a- 
way from Smith's, I went thither about 
ſeven. The lady was juſt gone out: 
ſhe had flept better, I found, thaw I, 
though her ſolemn repolitory was un- 
der her window not far from her bed- 


- ſide. 


I was prevailed upon by Mrs. Smith 
and her nurſe Shelburne, (Mrs. Lovick 
being abroad with her) to go up and 
look at the devices. Mrs. Lovick has 
ſince ſhewn me a copy of the draught 
by which all was ordered. 
give thee a ſketch of the ſymbols. 

The principal device, neatly etched, 
on a plate of white metal, is a crown- 
ed ſerpent, with it's tail in it's mouth, 
forming a ring, the emblem of eter- 
nity : and in the circle made by it is 
this inſcription: 

CCLARISSA HARLOWE.” 

CAPRIL!X. 
[Then the year] 
r. ABA.” 


For ornaments : at top, an Hour-glaſs 
winged. At bottom, an Urn. 

Under the Hour-glaſs, on another 
plate, this inſcription : | 


© HERE the wicked eeaſe from troubling * 


and HERE the weary be at reit.“ Job. 
C 111. 17. 8 
Over the urn, near the bottom: 

* Turn again unto thy reſt, O mv ſoul! 
For the Lord hath. rewarded thee and 
© why Tou haſl deltvered my ſoul from 


© death; mine eyes from tears; and my 


« fect ſ rom falling.“ Pi. exvi. 7, 8. 

Over this text is the head of a white 
Lily ſnapt ſhort off, and juſt falling 
from the ſtalk ; and this in(cription over 


that, between the principal plate and. 


the Lily: 


* The days of man are but as graſs. For 
« he flourtſheth as a flour of the firld © 
* for, as ſoon as the wind goeth over it, 
© zt is gone; and the place thereof ſhall 
«* know it no more. Pl. ciii. 15, 16. 


She excuſed herſelf to the women, on 
the ſcore of her vouth, and being uſed 


to draw for her needle-works, for hav- 
ing ſhewn more fancy than would per- 


haps be thought ſuitable. on fo ſolemn 


an occahon. | 
The date, April 10, ſhe accounted 


for, as not being able to tell what her | 


* 


And 1 will. 


* 


N 1 
cloſing day would be; and as that 8 
the fatal day of her leaving her father, 
houſe. | 

She diſcharged the undertaker's hi 
after I went away, with as much cheer. 
tulnels as ſhe could ever have paid far 
the cloaths ſhe fold to purchale this he; 
palaces for ſuch ſhe called it; reflec. 
ing upon herſelf for the expenſivene{ 
of it, favidg, That they might obſervy 
in ker, that pride left not poor mortals 
to the latt : but indeed the did not know WW: . 
but her father would permit it, w/o. 
furmſhed, to be carried down to be de. Wt), 
polited with her anceſtors; end, in that 
caſe, ſhe ought not to diſcredit thoſe an Wc 
celtors in her appearance among them. 

Itis covered with fine black cloth, and 
lined with white ſattin; ſoon, the (aid, + 
to be tarniſhed by viler earth than au: 
it could be covered by. | 

The burial-drels was brought hone 
with it. Ihe women had curioliv 
enough, I ſuppoſe, to ſee her open that, 
it the did open it.— And, perhaps, thou 
wouldeſt have been glad to have been 

preſent, to have admired it too! | 

Mrs. Lovick ſaid, ſhe took the liberty 
to blame her; and wiſhed the removy 
of ſuch an object from her bed-chan- 
ber, at leaſt: and was ſo affected with 
the noble anſwer ſhe. made upon it, that 
the entered it down the moment ſhe leit 
her. | 

© To perfons in health,“ ſaid ſhe, * this 
* ſight may be ſhocking ; and the prepa- 
© ration, and my unconcernedneſs in it 
may appear affected: but to me, wh: 
have had fo gradual a weaning-time 
from the world, and ſo much rea 
not to love it, I muſt ſay, I dwell on 
Al indulge—(and, ſtrictly ſpeakivg, | 
* enjoy)—the thoughts of death, ror | 
© believe me,” Pony ſiedfaſtly at th 

awful receptacſe;] “ believe what an 
© this inſtant L feel to be molt true, tha 
© there is ſuch a vaſt ſuperiority 0 
weight and importance in the though 
of death, and it's hoped-tor happ! 
conlequences, that it in a manner an 
nihilates all other conſiderations and 
concerns. Believe me, my good friends 
it does what nothing elle can do: 
teaches me, by ſtrengthening in me the 
force of the divineſt example, to for 
give the injuries I have received; ar 

© ſhuts our the remembrance of p# 

© evils from my ſoul.” 

And now let me aſk thee, Lovelace 
Doſt thou think, that, when the eim 
thall come that thou thalt be obliged * 
launch into the beundleſs ocean 
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Was 

ers than poor Belton) to act thy part wich 
uch true heroiſm, as this ſweet and ten- 

bil er bioſſom of a woman has mauifeſted, 

er a continues to manifeſt! 

tar O no! it cannot be !— And why can't 

herbe — The reaſon is evident: the has 

ect. e % errors to look back upon 

b |f-reproach—and her mind is 


irengthened by the confolations which 

ww trom that religious refitude which 
has been the gui ie of her actions; and 
which has taught her rather to chuſe to 
be a lufferer, than an aggreflor! 

This was the ſupport of the divine 
Socrates, as thou haſt read. When led 
to execution, his wite lamenting un t he 

ald lutier, being innocent, Thou 
tool.“ {aid he, wouldlt thou with me 
to be guilty! 


. L. 
BELFORD, 


T TER XCH 


A. TO ROBERT LOVE- 


that 5 
N LACE, ESQ, 
thou ; ES 
been FRIDAY, SEPT. 1. 
(IS 


OW aſtoniſhing, in the midſt of 
tuch attecting {ceaes, 1s thy mirth 
64 what thou calleit my don aſpirations / 
Never, {urely, was there ſuch another 


ey man in this world, thy talen's and thy 
tha ken together !—Surely, what 
ele 4! [en thee with this will affect thee. 
If nut, nothing can, till / own "hour 
ether: — And heavy will then thy re- 
repa- lections be! 
* [am glad, however, that thou en- 
Aha ene to aflure the lady, that thou 


it no more moleſt her; that is to fay, 
er words, that, after having ruin- 
| her fortunes; and all her worldly 
vipects, thou wilt be fo gracious, as 
her lie down and die in peace. 


time 
ealvi 
1] N 
ing, 


Or 


it the Thy 1 1g up to poor Belton's lifter 
at 2 1 e legacy, and thy undertaking to 
1” \lov bray aud Tourville follow 


ly example, are, 1 mult lay, to thy 
wonour, of a piece with thy generoſity 
Koſchud and her Johnny and to 
muver of other good actions, in pe- 
"ary mat ers; although thy Roſe- 
is, I believe, the only inſtance, 
*re a pretty woman was. concerned, 


Y 01 
ough 
app! 
T an 
§ any 
ends 


_ ih a dilintereſted bounty. 
o for Th: n my faith, Lovelace, 1 love to 
. af ae thee; and often and often, as 
* pal boy knowelt, have I ſtudied for occa- 
e it: infomuch that when for 
elace dot me 1 could not think of any- 
tim g done by thee that deſerved praiſe, 
red | | lave taken pains to applaud | 22 not 
n oF off manger ein which thou haſt 
mo : ormed actions that merited the gal- 
tha ON ; 


Vos thou art ſo near, I will diſpatch 


I 


= 


my iervant to thee, if occaſion requires 


But, I fear, 1 ſhall foon give thee the 
news thou art apprehenſive of. For 1 
am juſt now ſent for by Mrs. Smith; 
who has ordered the meſſenget to -tell 
me, that ſhe knew not it the — wall 
be alive when I come. 


FRIDAY, Sr. 1. TWO O'C LOCK 
AT SMITH'S, » 


I covr.p not cloſe my letter in ſuch 
an uncertainty as muſt have added to 
your impatience. For you have, ou 
{everal occaſions, convinced me, that 
the ſuſpence you love to gre, would be 
the greateſt torment to you that you 
could receive, A common cafe with all 
agg reſſive and violent ſpirits, I believe. 
I will juſt mention then (your ſervant 
waiting here till 1 have written) that 
the lady has had two very ſevere fits: in” 
the laſt of which, while ſhe lay, they 
{ent o the doctor and Mr. Goddard, 
who both adviſed, that a meſſenger 
fhould be diſpatched tor me, as her ex- 
ecutor : being doubttul whether, if the 
had a third, it would not carry her off. 

She was tolerably recovered by the 
time I came ; and the doctor made her 
promiſe before me, that, while ſhe was 
ſo weak, ſhe would not attempt any 
more to go abroad ; for, by Mrs. Lo- 
vick's deſcription, who attended her, 
the ſhortnel: of her breath, her extreme 
weaknels, and the fervour aut her devo- ' 
tions when at church, were contraries, 
which, pulling different ways, (the ſoul 
aſpiring, thebody ſinking) tore her ten- 
der frame 11 pieces. | 

So much for the preſent. I ſhall de- 
tain Will no longer, than jult to beg, 
thyt you will fend me back this packet, 
and the laſt, 

A letter from Miſs Howe is juſt now 
brought by a particular mel!-n1-r, who 
ſays he muſt carry back a few lines in 
return. But, as the lady is juſt retired 
to lie down, the man is to call again bye 
and-by. 


LE» e. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 


UXBRIDGHE, SErT. 1. TWELVE. 
O'CLOCK AT XIGUT. 

Send you the papers with this. What- 
ever thou doſt, don't let the wonder- 
tul creature leave us Set before her 
the- lin of her preparation, as if ſhe 
thought ſhe could depart when ſhe pleaſ- 
ed. She'll perſuade herſelf, at this 
rate, that ſhe has nothing to do, when 
6 H 2 all 
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all is ready, but to lie down, and go to 
ſleep: and ſuch a lively fancy as hers 
will make a reality of a jeſt at any time. 
A _zeft, I call all that has paſſed be- 
tween her and me; a mere jeſt to die 
for For has not her triumph over me, 
from firſt to laſt, been inſinitely greater 
than her ſufferings from me ? 
Would the ſacred regard J have for 
her purity, even for her perſonal as well 


as intellectual puritv, permit, I could 


prove this as clear as the ſun. Tell, 
therefore, the dear creature, that ſhe 
muſt not be wicked in her piety. There 
is a too much, as well as a tco little, even 
in righteouſneſs. Perhaps ſhe does not 
think of that, —O that the would have 
permitted my attendance, as obligingly 
as ſhe does thine !—The dear foul uſed 
to love humour. And, let me tell thee, 
a {mile upon the lips, or a ſparkling in 
the eye, muſt have had it's correſpon— 
dent cheertulneſs in a heart fo ſincete as 
-hers. 5 | 
Tell the doctor, I will make over all 
my poſſeſſions, and all my reverſions, to 
him, if he-will but prolong her life for 
one twelvemonth to come. But for one 


- twelvemonth, Jack. — lle will loſe all 


his reputation with me, and I ſhall treat 
him as Belton did his doctor, if he can- 
not do this for me, on ſo young a ſub- 
ject. But nnetcen, Belford !—Ninetcen 
cannot ſo ſoon die of grief, if the doctor 
deſerve that title; and fo blooming and 
ſo fine a conſtitution as ſhe had but three 
or four months ago! 

But what need the doctor to alk her 
leave to write to her friends ? Could ke 
not have done it, without letting her 
know any-thing- of the matter? That 
was one of the likelieiſ means that could 
be thought of, to bring ſome, of them 
about her, fince ſhe is ſo deſirous to lee 
them. At leaſt, it would have induced 
them to ſend up her favourite Norton. 


But theſe plaguy ſolemn fellows are 


great traders in parade. They'll cram 


» down your throat their poiſonous drugs 


by wholeſale, without aſking you aquel- 
tion; and have the aſſurance to own it 
to be preſcribing 5 but, when they are to 
do good, they are te require your con— 
ſent. | 

How the dear creature's character 
riſes in every line of thy letters! But 
it is owing to the uncommon occaſions 
ſhe has met with that ſhe blazes out upon 
us with ſuch a meridian luſtre. How, 
but for thoſe occaſions, could her noble 
ſentiments, her prudent con deration, 
her torgiving ſpirit, her exalted bene— 
volence, and her equanimity in view of 


thy molt pointed rebukes. 


the moſt ſhocking proſpects, (which ſet 
her in a light ſo ſuperjor to all her ſex 
and even to the philoſophers of anti- 
quity) have been maniteſted ? 

| know thou wilt think 1 am going 
to claim ſome merit to myſelf, for hay. 
ing given her ſuch opportunities of ig. 
nalizing her virtues. ' But ] am not; 


for, it 1 did, I muſt ſhare that merit with 


her implacable relations, who would 
juſtly be entitled to two-thirds of it, at 
leaſt ; and my foul ditdains a partner. 
ſhip in any-thing with ſuch a family, 

But this I mention as an anſwer to 
thy reproaches, that I could be ſo little 
edified by perfections, to which, thou 
ſuppoſeſt, I was for ſo long together 
daily and hourly a perſonal witne{s— 
When, admirable as ſhe was in all ſhe 
faid, and in all the did, occahon had 
not at that time rivened, and call: 
forth, thoſe amazing pertections which 
now aſton:th and contound me. 

Hence it is, that I admire her more 
than ever; and that my love for her i; 
leſs prrſanal, as 1 may ſay, and more n. 
telleetual, than ever I thought it couid 
be to woman. 

Hence alſo it is, that I am confident, 
(would it pieate the Fates to ſpare her, 
and make her mine) I could love her 
with a purity that would draw on ny 
own FUTURE, as well as: enſure ks 
TEMPORAL happineſs. Aud hence, by 
neceſſary conſequence, hall” ! be the 
n:oft miferable of all men, if I am de. 
prived of her. 

Thou ſeverely re flecteſt upon me for 
my levity: the abbey inſtance in thine 
eye, I ſuppoſe. And I will be ingenu- 
ous enough to own, that as thou eel! 
not my heart, there may be paſſages, in 
every one of my letters, which (the 
melancholy occaſion conſidered) deſerve 
But, taith, 
Jack, thou art ſuch a tragi-comical mor- 
tal, with thy leaden aſpirations at one 
time, and thy flying hour-glaſſes, and 
dreaming. terrors, at another, that, 3 
Prior fays, * What ſerious is, thou twn'} 
to farce;* and it is impoſſible to ke. 
within the bounds of decorum or 214 
vity, when one reads what thou writel!, 

But to reſtrain myſelf, (for my cof- 
ſtitutional gaiety was ready to run ava! 
with me again) 1 will repeat, I mutt 
ever repeat, that I am molt egregioul} 
affected with the circumſtances of the 
caſe : and were this paragon actually ts 
quit the world, ſhould never enjoy MY: 
{elf one hour together, though 1 were te 
live to the age of Methuſelah. 


Indeed it is to this deep concern 2 
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my devity is owing: for 1 ſtruggle and 
fruggic, and. try to buffet down my 
cruel reflections as they riſe; and when 
1 cannot, 1 am forced, as 1 have often 
laid, to try to make myſelt laugh, that 
[ may aot cry ; for one or other | muſt 
do: and is it not philoſophy carried to 
the higheſt pitch, for a man to conquer 
ſuch twm!.Irs of ſoul as I am ſomerimes 
antated by, and in the very height of the 
tot iu, to be able to quaver out an horſe- 
laugh? f 

Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's, and 
the re(t of your Stoical tribe, with all 
their apathy-nonſenſe, could not come 
up to this. They could forbear wry 
faces : bodily pains they could well 
enough ſeem to ſupport ; and that was 
all: but the pangs of their own ſnutten- 
down {ous they could not laugh over, 
though they could at the tyllies of 
others. hey read grave lectures; but 
they were grave. This lügh point of 
philulopliy, to laugh and be merry in 
the uudſt of the moſt rpg t 
woes, when the heart-ſtrings are jut 
barſting alunder, was reſerved tor thy 
Lovelace, 


it here is ſomething owing to - con- 
ſtitution, | own; aud that this is the 


laughing-time of my lite. For what a 
woe mult that be, whicii for an hcur to- 
gether can mort.iy a man of {ix or fe- 
ven-and. twenty, in high blood and ſpi— 
rits, of a naturally gay diſpoſition, who 
can ling, dance, and ſcribbie, and take 
and give delight to them all *?—but then 
my grief, as my joy, is ſharper-pointed 
than moſt other mens; and, like what 
Dolly Welby once told me. deſcribing 
the parturient throes, if there were nut 
lucid intervals, if they did not come 
and go, there would be no bearing 
them. 


AFTER all, as J am ſo little diſtant 
from the dear creature, and as ſhe is fo 
very ill, I think i cannot excuſe myſelf 
hom making her one viſit, Neverthelels, 
if I thought her ſo near—[ What word 
ſhali T uſe, that my ſoul is not ſhocked 
at'}Þand that ſhe would be too muck 
de cm by a vitit; I would not think 
of it. —Yet how can I bear the recollec- 
tion, that, when ſhe laſt went trom me, 
(her innocence ſo triumphant over my 
premeditated guilt, as was -enough to 
r*concile her to lite, and to ſet her above 
the ſenſe of injuries ſo nobly ſuſtained, 
that) ſhe ſhould then depart with an in- 
curable fracture in her heart; and that 
{hat ſhould be the laſt time I ſhould ever 


{ee her How, how, can 1 bear tis 
reflection ! 


| 


4 


O Jack! how my conſcience, that 
gives edge even to thy blunt reflections, 
tears me !—Even this moment would 
I give the world to puſh the cruel re- 
proacher from me by one ray of my 
uſual gaiety 1—Sick of myſelf I—Sick 
of the remembrance of my vile plots; 
and of my {ght, my momentary extaſy. 
[ Villainous burglar, felon, thief, that 
I was !] which has brought upon me 
ſuch durable and ſuch e remorie | 
What would I give that I had not been 
guilty of ſuch barbarqus and ungrate- 
tul perfidy to the moſt excellent of God's 
creatures ! 

would end, methinks, with one 
ſprightlier line l- But it will not be.— 
Let me tell then, aud rejoice at it if thou 
wilt, that I am inexpreſibly miſerable! 


LETTER XC, 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT. LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


SAT. MORN. SEPT, 2. 
Have ſome little pleaſure given me 
by thine, juſt now brought me. I 

ſee now that thou haſt a littie humanity 
leit. Would to Heaven, for the dear 
lady's lake, as well as for thy own, 
that thou hadſt rummaged it up from all 

the dark forgotten corners of thy ſoul a 

little ſooner ! 

The lady is alive, and ſerene, and 
calm, aud has all her noble intelle&s 
clear and ſtrong : but nnetcenr will nut 
however fave her. She ſays, ſhe will 
now content herſelf with her cloſet du- 
ties, and the viſits of the pariſh-miniſfter ; 
and will not attempt to go out. Nor, 
indeed, will ſhe, I am afraid, ever walk 
up or down a pair of ſtairs again. 

am ſorry at my ſoul to have this to 
ſay : but it would be a folly to flatter 
thee. | 

As to thy ſeeing her, I helieve the 
l-aſt hint of that fort, now, would cut 
off ſome hours of her liſe. 

What has contributed to her ſerenity, 
it ſeems, is, that, taking the alarm her 
fits gave her, ſhe has entirely finiſhed, 
and ſigned and ſealed, her laſt will: 
which the had deferred doing till this 
time, in hopes, as ſhe ſaid, of ſome 
good news from Harlowe Place; which 
would have induced her to alter ſome 
paſſages in it. : 
Mils Howe's letter was not given her 
till four in the afternoon, yeſterday ; at 
u which time the mefſenger returned for 
an anſwer. She admitted him into her 
preſence in the dining- roam, ill as ſhe 

then was, and ſhe would have 1 a 
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few lines, as deſired by Miſs Howe ; but 
not being able to hold a pen, ſhe bid the 
meſſenger tel] her, that the hoped to be 
well enough to white a long letter by the 
next day's poſt, and would not now de- 
tain him. | 


SATURDAY, SIX IN THE AFTERNOON» 
I CALLED juſt now, and found the 
lady writing to Miſs Howe. She made 
me a melancholy compliment, that ſhe 
ſhewed me not Miſs Howe's letter, be- 
cauſe I ſhould ſoon have that and all her 
papers before me. But ſhe told me, 
that Miſs Howe had very conſiderately 
obviated to Colonel Morden ſeveral 
things which might have occaſioned 
miſapprehenſions between him and me; 
and had likewiſe put a lighter con- 
ſtruction, for the ſake of peace, on ſome 
of your actions, than they deſerved. 
She added, that her couſin Morden 
was warmly engaged in her favour with 
her friends: and one good piece of neus 


Miſs Howe's letter contained; that her 


father would give up lome matters which 
(appertaining to her of right) would 
make my executorſhip the eaſier in ſome 
particulars that had given her a little 
pain. : 

She owned ſhe had been obliged to 
leave off (in the letter ſhe was writing) 
threugh weaknels. 

Will ſays, he ſhall reach you to- 
night. 1 ſhall ſend in the morning ; and 
it I find her not worſe, will ride to Edg- 
ware, and return in the atternoon, 


4 


L. EY Nei. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


TUESDAY, AUG, 29, 
MY DEARFST FRIEND, 


\ \ E are at length returned to our 
ewn home. 1 had intended to 


wait on you in London; but my mother 
is very ill—Alas ! my dear, ſhe is very 
Ill, indeed—And you are hkewiſe very 
HL fee that by yours of the 2gth— 
What ſhall 1 do, if L loſe two fuch near, 
and dear, and tender friends? She was 
taken ill yeſterday at our laſt ſtage in our 
return home—And has a violent ſurteit 
and fever, and the doctors are doubtful 
about her. | 


It ſhe ſhould die, how will all my 


- pertneiles to her fly in my face Why, 


why, did I ever vex her? She ſays 1 
have been all duty and obedience !— 
She kindly forgets all my faults, and 


remembers every-thing I have been ſo 


— 


8 


| 


| 


þ 


—— — 
happy as to oblige her in. And tlus cut; 
me to the heart. 

I fee, I ſee, my dear, you are yery 
bad— and I cannot bear it. Do, my 
beloved Myifs Harlowe, it von cen he 
better, do, for my ſake, be better; and 
fend me word of it. Let the bearer 
bring me a line. Be ſure you fend me 
a line, If 1 loſe you, my more than 
ſiſter, and loſe my mother, 1 ſhall dic. 
truſt my own conduct, and will not 


| marry. And why ſhould 1 ?—Creeping, 


cringing in courtſhip !—-O my dear, 
theſe men are a vile race of reptiles in 
our day, and mere bears in thetr own. See 
in Lovelace all that is delirable in fi. 
gure, in birth, and in fortune: but in 
his heart a devil !—See in Hickman— 
Indeed, my dear, I cannot tell what 
any-body can fee in Hickman, to be al. 
ways preaching in his favour. And is 


it to be expected that I, who could 


hardly bear contruul from a mother, 
ſhould take it from a huſband i From 
one too, who has neither more wit, nor 
more underſtanding, than myſelf? Yet 
he to be my inſtructor !—So he will, 1 


ſuppoſe ; but more by the infolence of 


his will, than by the merit of his coun- 
fel. It isin vain to think of it. 1 can- 
not be a wife to any man breathing 
whom 1 at preſent know. This I the 
rather mention now, becauſe, on my 
mother's danger, I know you will bg 
for prefling me the ſooner to throw my- 
lelt into another ſort of protection, 
ſhould 1 be deprived of her. But no 
more of this {ubject, or indeed of any 


other: tor I am obliged to attend my 


mamma, who cannot bear me out of her 
light. 


WEDNESDAY, AUG. 30. 

My mother, Heaven be praiſed! has 
had a fine night, and is much better. 
Her fever has yielded to medicine! And 
now 1 can write once more with freedom 
and eaſe to you, in hopes that you allo 
are better. If this be granted to my 
prayers, I ſhall again be happy. 1 write 
with ſtill the more alacrity, as I have an 
opportunity given me to touch upon 4 
tubject in which you are nearly con- 
cerned, 

You muſt know then, my dear, that 
your couſin Morden has been here with 
me. He told me of an interview he 
had on Monday at Lord M's with Love- 
lace ; and aſked me abundance of quel- 
tions about you, and about that villain- 
ous man. l 


I could have raiſed a fine flame be- 


ing 


tween them if I would: but, obſerve 
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ing that he is a man ot very lively paſ- 
lions, and belicving you would be mi- 
ſerable if any-thing ſhould happen to 
him from a quarrel with a man whe is 
known to have ſo many advantages at 
his (word, I made not the worlt of the 
lühjects we talked of. But, as I could 
not tell untruths in his favour, you muſt 
think J ſaid enough to make him curſe 
the wretch. 

don't find, well as they all uſed to 
reſpect Colonel Morden, that he. has 
influence enough upon them to bring 
them to any terms of reconciliation, 

What can they mean by it: ut your 
brother is come home, it ſeems: fo, 
The honour of the houſe, the reputa- 
tion of the family, is all the cry! 

The colonel is exceedingly out of hu- 
mour with them all. Yet has he not 
hitherto, it ſeems, ſeen your brutal bro- 
ther. I teld him how ill you were, and 
communicated to him ſome of the con- 
tents of your letter. He admired you,cur- 
ſed Lovelace, and raved againſt all your 
{mily,-He declared that they were all 
unworthy of you. | 

At his earneſt requeſt, I permitted 
him to take ſome brief notes of ſuch of 
the contents of your letters to me, as I 
thonwht T -vald read to him; and, Dar- 
ticularly, of your melancholy conclu- 
ſion. 8 

IIe ſivs, that none of your friends 
think vou ſo ill as you are, nor will be- 
ere it. He is ſure they all love you, 
and that dearly too. 

If they do, their preſent hardneſs of 
heart will be the ſubject of everlaſting 
remorſe to them, ſhould you, be taken 
rom us—But now it ſeems [ Barbarous 
wretches !] vou are to ſuffer within an 
mh of your life. 5 

He aſked me queſtions about Mr. 
Bellyrd : and when he had heard what 
| had to "ſay of that gentleman, and 
us diſintereſted ſervices ' to you, he 
raved at ſome villainous furmiſesthrown 
out againſt you by that officious pe- 
dant, Brand: who, but for his gown, I 
und, would come off poorly enough be- 
tween your couſin and Lovelace. 

He was ſo uneaſy about you himſelt, 
that on Thurſday the 24th, he ſent up 
an honeſt ſerious man, one Alſton, a. 
gentleman-farmer, to enquire of your 
condition, your ,vilitors, and the like ; 
who brought him word, that you was 
very ill, and was put to great ſtreights 
to ſupport yourſelf: - but as this was 
told him by the gentlewoman of the 
houſe where you lodge, who it ſeems 
mingled it with ſome tart, though de- * 
terved, reflections upon your relations 


| 


cruelty, it was not credited by them : 
and I myſelf hope it cannot be true; for 
ſurely you could not be fo unjuſt, L will 
ſay, to my friendſhip, as to ſuffer any 
iuconveniences for want of money. I 
8 could nat forgive you, if it were 
0. i 

The colonel (as one of your truſtees) 
is reſolved to ſee you put into poſſeſſion 
of your eſtate: and, in the mean time, he 
has actually engaged them to remit to 
him for you the produce of it accrued 
ſince your grandfather's death, (a very 
conſiderable ſum) and propoſes himſelf 
to attend you with it. But, by a hint 


he dropt, I find you had diſappointed 


ſome people's littleneſs, by not writing 
to them for money and ſupplies ; ſince 
they were determined ts diſtreſs you, 
and to put you at defiance. ' | 

Like all the reſt II hope I may ſay 
that without offence. 

Your coulin imagines, that, before 
a reconciliation takes place, they will 
inſiſt, that you ſhall make ſuch a will, 
as to that eſtate, as they ſhall approve 
of + but he declares, he will not go out 
of England till he has ſeen juſtice done 
you by -very-body; and that you ſhall 
not be 1ipofed on either by friend or 
foe— 

By relation or foe, ſhould he not have 
ſaid : For a friend will not impoſe upon 
a friend. | 
So, my dear, vou are to buy your 
peace, it ſome people are to have their 
wills! | 

Your coulin [Not J, my dear, though 
it was always my opinion] ſays, that 
the whole family is too rich to be either 
humble, conſiderate, or contented. And 
as for himſeM, he has an ample fortune, 
he ſays, and thinks of leaving it wholly 
to you, 5 

Had this villain Lovelace conſulted 
his worldly intereſt oz/y, what a fortune 
would he have had in you, even al- 
though your marry ing bim had deprived 
you of a paternal ſhare! - 

| am obliged to leave off here. But 
having a good deal (till to write, and my 
mother better, I will purſue the ſubject 
in another letter, although I ſend both 
together. 1 need not ſay how -much I 
am, and will ever be, your affeclionate, 
&C. ANNA Hows. 


LE ER WM. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISsAHAR- 
LOWE. 


THURSDAY, AUG, 31. 


4 oe colonel thonght fit once, an 
praiſe oft Lovelace's generefity, to 
: lay, 


P 
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ſay, That (as a man of honour ought) he 

took to himſelt all the blame, and ac- 
quitted you of the conſequences of the 

precipitate ſtep you had taken; ſince, 

Fe ſaid, as you loved him, and was in 
his power, he muſt have had advantages, 

which he would not have had, if you had 

continued at your father's, or at any 
friend's. ; | 

Mighty generous, I ſaid, (were it as 
he ſuppoſed) in ſuch inſolent reflectors, 
the belt of them; who pretend to clear 
reputations which never had been /u/- 
lied but by falling into their dirty ac- 
quaintance! But in this caſe, I averred, 
that there was no need of any-thing but 
the ſtricteſt truth, to demonſtrate Love- 
lace to be the blackeſt of villains, you 
the brighteſt of innocents. 

This he catched at; aud ſwore, that 
if any-thing uncommon or barbarous 
in the ſeduction were to come out, as 
indeed one of the letters you had writ- 
ten to your friends, and which had been 

' ſhewn him, very ſtrongly implied; that 
is to ſay, my dear, if any-thins worſe 
than perjury, breach of faith, and abuſe 
of a generous confidence, were to ap- 

pear [Sorry fellows!] he would a- 

venge his couſin to the utmoſt. 

I urged your apprehenſions on this 
head from your laſt letter to me : but 
he ſeemed capable of taking what I 
know to be real greatneſs of foul, in 
an unworthy ſenſe: for he mentioned. 
directly upon it, the expectation your 
friends had, that you ſhould (previous 
to any reconcihation with them) appear 
in a court of juſtice againſt the villain 
IP you could do it with the advantage 
to yourſelt that I Mnted might be done. 

And truly, if I would have heard 

him, he had indelicacy enough to have 

gone into the nature of the proot of 
the crime upon which they wanted to 
have Lovelace arraigned. Yet this is 

a man improved by travel and learn- 
: ing Upon my word, my dear, I, who 

have been accuſtomed to the moſt deli— 
cate- converſation ever fince I had the 
honour to know. you, deſpiſe this ſex 
from the gentleman down te the pea- 
ſant. 

Upon the whole, I find that Mr. 
Morden has a very flender notion of 
women's virtues in particular cafes : 
for which reafon 1 put him down, 
though your tavourite, as one who is 
not entitled to caſt the firſt ſtone. 

I never knew a man who deſerved to 
be well thought of himſelf for his mo— 
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much de. 


giddy creature expect? 


office that we both hope he will have no 


rais, who had a flight opinion of the 1 


SHEN 
virtue of our ſex in | probe For if, 
from the difference of temperament and 
education, modeſty, chaſtity, and piety 
too, are not to be found in our ſex pre. 
ferably to the other, I ſhould think it a 
ſign of a much worſe nature in ours, 

' He even hinted, (as from your rela. 
tions indeed) that it is impoſſible but 
there muſt be ſome wu where there is 


Theſe ſort of reflections are enough 
to make a woman, Who has at hearther 
own honour and the honour of her ſex, 
to look about her, and conſider what 
ſhe is doing when ſhe enters into an in. 
timacy with theſe wretches ; fince it is 
plain, that whenever ſhe throws herſelf 
into the power of a man, and leaves for 
him her parents or guardians, every. 
body will belizveit to be owing more to 
her good luck than to her diſcretion, if 
there be not an end of her virtue: and 


let the man be ever ſuch a villain to her, ſhe 
ſhe muſt take jnto her own boſom a to 
ſhare of his guilty baſeneſs. ne 


am writing to A= caſes. Vou, 
my dear, are out of the queſtion. Your ] 


ſtory, as | have heretofore ſaid, will af. 0 
ford a warning as well as an example: 
tor who is it that will not infer, That 
if a perſon of your fortune, character, 


and merit, could not eſcape ruin, after 
ſhe had put herſelf into the power of 
her hyena, what can a thoughtlels, fond, 


Every man,” they will ſay, „is not 
Ca LOVELACE.,'——True: but then, nei- 
ther is every woman a CLARISSA. And 
allow for the one and for the other, the 
example muſt be of general uſe. 

I prepared Mr. Morden to expect 
your appointment of Mr. Belford for an 


occaſion to act in (nor any- body elle) 
tor many, very many years to come. 
He was at firſt ſtartled at it: but, upon 
hearing ſuch of your reaſons as had ſa- 
tistied me, he only ſaid, That ſuch an 
appointment, were it to take place, 
would exceedingly affect his other cou- 
ſias. 

He told me, he had a copy of Love- 
lace's letter to you, imploring your par- 
don, and offering to undergo any pen- 
ance to procure it; and alſo of your an- 
{wer to it. 

I find he is willing to hope, that a 
marriage between you may ſtill take 


place; which, he ſays, will heal upall 

breaches. : 
I would have written much more 

On the following partieulars eſpecially 
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to wit, of the wretched man's hunting 
ou out of your lodgings: of your re- 
[ations ſtrange rmplacablen;ſs :'[1 am in 
haſte, and cannot think of a word you 
would like better, juff now] of your laſt 
letter to Lovelace to divert him from 
urſuing you : of your aunt Hervey's 
penitential converſation with Mrs, Nor- 
ton; of Mr. Wyerley's renewed addreſs: | 
of vour leſſons to me in Hickman's be- 
half, ſo approveable, were the man 
more ſp than he is: but indeed I am of- 
tended with him at this inſtant, and 
have been for theſe two days :—of your 
ſiſter's tranſportation -projett :— and of 
twenty and twenty other things ;—but 
am obl'ged to leave off, to attend my 
two couſins Spil/worth, and my couſin 
Herbert, who are come to vifit us on 
zccount of my mother's 1Hlnefs—T will 
therefore diſpatchtheſe by Rogers; and 
if my mother gets well ſoon, (as I hope 
fhe will) I am refolved to fee you in 


town, and tell you every-thing that 


now is upon my mind ; and particularly, 
mingling my ſoul with yours, how much 
| am, and will ever be, my deareſt 
dear friend, your affetFiongte 

ANNA Hows. 


Let Rogers bring one line, I pray you. 
I thought to have ſent him this after- 
noon ; but he cannot ſet out till to- 
morrow morning early. 

I cannot expreſs how much your ſtag- 
gering lines, and your concluſion, 
affect me! 


LETTER XCVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVYE- 
| LACE, ESQ. 


SUNDAY EVENING, SEPT. g. 
Wonder not at the impatience your 
ſervant tells me you expreſs to hear 
from me, I was deſigning to write you 
a long letter, and was juſt returned from 
Smith's for that purpoſe ; but ſince you 
are ſo urgent, you muſt be contented 
with a ſhort one. | ; 
I attended the lady this morning, juſt 


defore 1 ſet out far Edgware, She was 


lo ill overnight, that ſhe was obliged to 
leayeunfinithed her letter to Miſs Howe. 
But early this morning ſhe made an end 
ef it, and had juſt ſealed it up as I came. 
She was fo fatigued with writing, that 
ſhe told me, ſhe would lay down after l 


was gone, and endeavour to recruit her 
pirits. 


They had ſent for Mr. Goddard, when: 


ſhe was ſo ill laſt night ; and not being 
able to ſee him out of 
o. 61. | 
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he, for the firſt time, ſaw her houſe, as 


ſhe calls it. He was extremely ſhocked 
and concerned at it; and. chid Mrs. 


| Smith and Mrs. Lovick for not per- 


ſunding her to have ſuch an object re- 
moved from her bed-chamber: and 
when they excuſed themſelves on the 
little authority it was reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe they muſt have with a lady ſo much 
their ſuperior, he reflected warmly on 
thoſe who had more authority, and who 
left her to proceed with ſuch a ſhocking 
and ſolemn whimley, as he called it. 

lt is placed near the window, like a 
harplichord, though covered over to 
the ground: and when ſhe is ſo ill, that 
ſhe cannot well go to her cloſet, ſhe 
writes and reads* upon it, as others 
would upon a deſk or table. But (only 
as ſhe was fo ill laſt night) ſhe chuſes not 
to ſee any-body in that apartment. 

I went to Edgeware; and, returning 
in the evening, attended her again. She 
had a letter brought her from Mrs. 
Norton, (a long one, as it feems by it's 
bulk) juſt before I came. But ſhe had 
not opened it; and ſaid, That as ſhe 
was pretty calm and compoſed, ſhe was 


afraid to look into the contents, leſt ſhe 


ſhould be ruffled; expecting, now, 16 
hear of nothing that could do her good 
or give her pleaſure from that. good 
woman's dear hard-heerted neighbours, as 
ſhe called her own relations. ; 

Seeing her ſo weak and ill, I with- 
drew; nor did ſhe deſire me to tarry, as 
{orheriines the does, when I make a 
motion to depart. | 

I had ſome hints, as T went away, 
from Mrs. Smith, that ſhe had appro- 
priated that evening to ſome offices, that 
were to fave trouble, as ſhe called it, 
after her departure; and had been giv- 
ing orders to her nurſe, and to Mrs. 
Smith, about what ſhe would have done 
when ſhe was gone; and I believe the 
were of a very delicate and affecting na- 
ture; but Mrs. Smith deſcended not to 
particulars. 

The doctor had been with her, as 
well as Mr. Goddard; and they both 
joined with great earneſtneſs to perſude 
her to have her houſe removed out of 
her ſight : but fhe aſſured them, that it 
cave her pleaſure and ſpirits ; and, be- 
ing a neceſſary preparation, ſhe won- 
dered they ſhould be ſurprized at it, 
when ſhe had not any of her. family 
about her, or any oid acquaintance, on 
whale care and exactneſs in theſe punc- 
tilios, as the called them. ſne could rely. 
| The doctor told Mrs. Smith, That 


ber own chamber, 


he believed the would held out lon 
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. hardly longer; and ſince he could not 


lation to my part in the office to be per- 
formed for her. And thus, omitting 


latter acquainted me with, as well as 


1 ſhall diſpatch Harry to- morrow morn» 


— 


s ther for many, very many, happy 


Jo dear a mother, will contribute to the 
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enough for any of her friends to have | 
notice of her ſtate, and to ſee her; and- 


find, that ſhe had any certainty of ſee- 
ing her couſin Morden, (which made it 
plain that her relations continued in- 
fiexible) he would go home, and write 
a letter to her father, take it as ſhe 
would. | 

She had ſpent great part of the day 
In intenſe devotions; and to-morrow 
morning ſhe is to have with her the fame 
clergyman who has often attended her; 
from whoſe hands ſhe will again receive 
the ſacrament.. 1 

Thou ſeeſt, Lovelace, that all is pre- 
paring, that all will be ready; and I am 
to attend her to-morrow afternoon, to 
take ſome inſtructions from her 1n re- 


the particulars of a fine converſation be- 
tween her and Mrs. Lovick, which the 


another between her and the doctor and 
apothecary, which 1 had a deſign this 
evening to give you, they being of a 
very aftecting nature, I have yielded to 
four impatience. 


ingearly with her letter to Miſs Howe: 
an offer ſhe took very kind!y ; as ſhe 
js extremely ſolicitous to leffen that 
young lady's appreheniions for her on 
not hearing from her by Saturday's 
Poſt: and yet, if ſhe write truth, as 
no doubt but ſhe will, how can her 
apprehenſions be leſſened ? 


LETTER XCVIL. 
MISS CLARISSA HART OWE, TO M155 
HOWE, 


wy 


| | SATURDAY, SETT. 2. 
Write, my beloved Milfs Howe, 
though very ilhſtill: but 1 could not 

by the return of your metlenger ; tor! 
vos then unable to hold a pen. | 
Your mother's illnels (as, mentioned 

in the firſt part of your letter) gave me 
at diſtreſs for you, till 1 re'd farther. 
You bewailed it as it became a daughter 
ſo ſenlible. May you be bleſſed in each 


years to come! I doubt not, that even 
this ſudden and grievous indiſpoſition, 
by the frame it has put you in, and the 
apprehenſion it has given you ot loling 


Happinels I with you: for, alas! my 
ear, we ſeldom know how to value the 


1 


of loſing them, or have actually log 
them; and then, what would we give 
to have them reſtored to us! © 
What, 1 wonder, has again ha 
betwen you and Mr. Hickman? A}. 
though 1 Know it not, I dare ſay it 
owing to ſome pretty petulance, toſone WR)" 
halt-ungenerous advantage taken of his in 
obligingneſs and aſſiduity. Will you Wi >" 
never, my dear, give the weight you rt 
and all our ſex ought to give to the qua. ſel1 
lities of ſobriety and regularity of le Wt '”" 
and manners in that ſex ? Muſt hold | 
creatures, and forward ſpirits, for ere 
and by the beſt and wiſeſt of us, as well 
as by the indiſcreeteſt, be the moſt kind. 
ly treated? 

My dear friends know not, that! 
have actually ſuffered within 4% than d 
inch of my life. | 

Poor Mr. Brand! He meant well, ! 
believe. 1 am afraid all will turn hex 
vily upon him, when he probably imm 
gined, that he was taking the beſt me- 
thod to oblige. But were he not to hate 
been ſo light of belief, and ſo weakly 
officious ; and had given a more favours 
able, and, it would be. ſtrange, if! 
could not fay, a juſter report; thing Cu 
would have been, nevertheleſs, exacif Wl ** 
. "ny 
1 muft lay down my pen. I am vey WP? 
ill. I believe I ſhall be better by- and: WF" 
by. The bad writing would betray me, 8 
although I had a mind to keep from y- 
what the event muſt ſoon 4p 


Now I reſume my trembling pes, . 
Excuſe the unſteady writing. It wil” 
be ſo. | 

i have wanted no money: ſo dor'tbe il ©© 
angry about ſuch a trifle as moge). 


Yet am 1 glad of what you inclined me 8 
to hope, that my friends wil give u . 
the produce of my grandfather's ellatt , 
lince it has been in their hands: becauſe, WW 
knowing it to he my right, and that they” 
could not want it, I had already diſpa. 10 
ed of a good part of it ; and could an 2 
hope that they would be willing to gr 
it up at my laſt requeſt. And now h 
rich ſhall I think myſelf in this my h A 
ſtage !—And yet 1 did not want before th 
—Indeed 1 did not—For who, that haf © 
many ſuperfluitics, can be ſaid to want! Wl 


Do not, my dear friend, be concert 
ed that I call it my {aft Hage; for whal V 
is even the long life which in bighheaug 5, 
we wiſh for ? What, but, as we go along, ſy 
a life of apprehenbon, ſometimes ſat py 
our friends, oftener for ourſelves! An 
at laſt, when arrived at the old age ** 


ſongs weenjoy, ul we ave in danger | 


* 


covet, ons heavy loſs, 4 . an 
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Having ſucceeded another, we fee our. 


ſtript, as I may ſay, of every one 
als and find — expoſed, 
35 uncompanionable poor creatures, to 
the flights, to the contempts. of joſtling 
outh, who want to puſh us off the ſtage, 
in hopes to offeſs what we have — 
And, ſupera ded to all, our own in- 
krmities every day increaſing, of them: 
ſelves enough to make the lite we wiſhed 
for the greateſt diſeaſe of all ! 

[n the diſpoſition of what belongs to 
me, I have endeavoured to do every 
thing in the julteſt and beſt manner | 
could think of; putting mylelf in my 
relations places, and, in the greater 
oints, ordering my matters, as if no 
miſunderſtanding had happened, 

| hope they will not think much of 
ſome bequeits where wanted, and where 
due from my gratitude: 'but if they 
ſhould, what is done, is done; and | 
tannot now help it. 
that I hope—l khope—IT have pleaſed 
very-one of them. For I would not, 
dn any account, have it thought, that, 
in my laſt diſpoſition, any-thing un- 
darghterly, unſiſterly, or unlike a kinfſ- 
woman, ſhould have had place in a mind 


that is /o truly free (as Iwill preſume. 


to ſay) from all reſentment, that it now 
over flows with gratitude and bleſſings 
tor the good 1 have received, although 


[it de not all that my heart wiſhed to 


receive, Were it even an hard/hrp that 
| was not favoured with more, what is 
it but an hardſhip of half a year, againſt 
the moſt indulgent goodneſs of eighteen 
vears and an halt, that ever was thewn 
to a daughter ? | 

My couſin, you tell me, thinks I was 
aff my guard, and that 1 was taken at 
ſome diſadvantage. Intced, my dear, 
I was not. Indeed ;ave uo room for 
advantage to be then of me. I hope, 
one day, that n be feen, it I have the 
juice done nie which Mr. Belford aſ- 
ſuresme of 

| ſhould hope, that my couſin has not 
taken the liberties, which you. (by an 
olervat on not, in general, unjuſt) ſeem 
to charge him with. For it is ſad to 
think, that the generali'y of that ſex 
hould make fo light of crimes, which 
they juſtly hold ſo unpardonable in their 
own moſt intimate relations of ours— 


ed cannot commit them without doing 


ſuch injuries to other tamilies as they 
think themſelves obliged to reſent unto 
eath, when offered to their own 

But we women are too otten to blame 
en this head; ſince the moſt virtuous 
among us ſeldom make virtue the telt 


8 


Yet I mult repeat, 


| 


| of thelr approbation of the other ſex: 


inſomuch that a man may glory in his 
wickednefs of this ſort without being 
rejected on that account, even to the 
faces of women of unqueſtionable vir- 
tue. Hence it is, that a libertine ſel- 
dom thinks himſelt concerned ſo much. 
as to ſave appearances: and what is it 
not that our ſex ſutfers in their opinion 
on this very {core ? And what have I,, 
more than m others, to anſwer for 
en this account, n the world's eye? 

May my ſtory a warning to all, 
how they preter a libertine to a man of 
true hunour; and how they permit 
themlelves to be (miſled (where they 
mean the 6eft) by the ſpecious, yet fool- 
iſh hope of ſubduing rivetted habits, 
and, as I may fay, of altering naturesl 
— The more tooliſh, as conſtant experi- 
ence might convince us, that there is 
hardly one in ten, of even tolerably hap- 
py marriages, in which the wife keeps 
the hold in the huſband's affections, which 
ſhe hail in the lovers. What influence 
then can ſhe hope to have over the mo- 
rals of an avowed libertine, who mar- 
ries perhaps for conveniency, who de- 
ſpiſes the tie, and whom, it is too pro- 
bable, nothing but old age, or ſickneſs, 
or diſeaſe, (the conſequence of ruinous 
riot) can reclaim ? 

I am very glad you gave my cou. 


SUNDAY MORNING, (SEPT. g.) 
six O'CLOCK. 

HirtHeR [ had written, and was 
forced to quit my pen. And ſo much 
weaker and worle I grew, that had I 
rclumed it, to have cloſed here, it muſt 
have been with ſuch trembling unſtea- 
dineſs, that it would have given you 
more concern for me, than the delay of 
ſending it away by laſt night's poſt can 
do. I deferred it, therefore, to ſee how 
it would pleafe God to deal with me. 
And 1 find myſelf, atter a better night 
than I expected, lively and clear; and 
hope to give you a proof that I do, in 


the continuation of my letter, which I 


will purſue as currently as if I had not 
lett off. | 
| am glad you ſo conſiderately gave 
my couſin Morden favourable nopreſ- 
tions of Mr. Belford ; lince, otherwiſe, 
ſome miſunderſtanding might have hap- 
pened between them; for although I 
hope this Mr, Belford is an altered man, 
and in time will be a reformed one, yet 
is he one of thoſe high ſpirits that has 


been accuſtomed to retent imaginary in- 

dignities to /imſelf, when, I believe, he 

has not been ſtudious 
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to ayoid giving 
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real offences to others; men of this caſt 


acting as if they thought all the world 
was made to bear with them, and they 
with nobody in it. | | | 

- Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought 


fit to entruſt my couſin with. the copy 


of his letter of penitence to me, and 
with my anſwer to it, rejecting him and 
his ſuit: and Mr. Belford moreover 
acquain's me, how much concerned Mr. 
Lovelace is for his baſeneſs, and how 


freely he accuſed himſelf to my couſin. 


This ſhews, that the true bravery of ſpi- 
rit is to be above doing a vile action; 
and that nothing ſubjetts the human 
mind to ſo much meanneſs, as the con- 
ſciouſneſs of having done wilful wrong 
to our fellow. creatures. How low, how 
ſordid, are the ſubmiſſions which ela- 
borate baſeneſs compels! That that 
wretch could treat me as he did, and 
then could ſo poorly creep to me for 
forgiveneſs of crimes ſo wilful, ſo black, 
and fo premeditated! How my ſoul 
deſpiſed him for his meann ſs on a cer- 
tata occaſion, . f which you will one day 
be informed“ And him whoſe actions 
one's heart deſpiles, it is far from being 
dificn!! to reject, had one ever ſo par- 
tia\iy favoured him once. 

Yet am i glad this violent ſpirit can 
thus creep; that, like a poiſonous ter- 


8 he can mus col himſelf, and hive 


is head in his own narrow crclets; 
becauſe this ſtooping, this abaſement, 
gives me hope that no further miſchief 
will enſue. 20> 

All mv. apprehenlivn is, what may 


happen when lam gone; leſt then my 


couſin, or any other of my family, 
ſhould endeavour to avenge me, and 
riſque their own more precious lives on 
that account. | 

If that part of Cain's curſe were Mr. 
Lovelace's—To be a fugitive and vagubond 
in the earth—that is to ſay, if it meant 
no more harm to him, than that he 
ſhould be obliged to travel, as it ſeems 
He intends, (though I with him no il] in 
his travels;) and I couid know it; then 
ſhould I be eaſy in the honed-for ſafety 
of my triends trom his ſkilful violence— 


. © that I could hear he was a thouſand 
miles off! X 


When I began this letter, I did not 
think could have run to ſuch a length. 
But tis to You, my deareſt friend, and 


ſo you have a title to the ſpirits you raiſe 


and ſupport; for they are no longer 


* Meaning his meditated ſecond violence, 
letters to her ſupplicating for her pardon. 
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be perfected as you wiſh; but 1 dan 
not promiſe myſelf fo great a favour. 


to bear it now! 


likewiſe, of what I have often told you, 


(See Vol. VI. Letter XIII.) and his ſucceed" 


HARLOWE; ' 


mine, and will ſubſide the moment 1 
ceaſe writing to you. | 

But what do you bid me hope for 
when you tell me, that if your mother's 
health will permit, you will ſee me in 
town? I hope your mother's health will 


ſo great a Heng, I will call it=Ang 
indeed 1 know not if I ſhould be able 


Yet one comfort it is in your poxer 
to give me ; and that is, Let me knoy, 
and very ſpe:dily it muſt be, if you 
wiſh to oblige me, that all matters ar 
made up between you and Mr. Hick. 
man; to whom, I ſee, you are reſolve, 
with all your bravery of ſpirit, to ost 
a multitude of obligations for his pe 
tience with your flightineſs. Think of 
this, my dear proud friend! and think, 


That PRIDE, in man or woman, is n 
extreme that hardly ever fails, ſooner 
or later, to bring forth its mortifying 
CONTRARY. 

May you, my dear Miſs Howe, hart 
no diſcomforts but what you make to 
yourſelf! As it will be in your om 
power to leſſen ſuch as theſe, they ought 
to be your puniſhment if you do nat, 
her 1s no ſuch thing as perfedt i. 
pine here. fince the buſy mind wil 
make to itſeif evils, were it to find none 
You will therefore pardon this limited 
wiſh, ſtrange as it may appear, till you 
conſider it: for to wiſh you no infelic- 
ties, either within or without you, wer 
to with you what can never happen it 
this world; and what perhaps,ought ot 
to be wiſhed for, it by a wiſh one could 
give one's friend ſuch an exemption; 
tince we are not to live here always. 

We muſt not, in ſhort, expect u 
our roſes will grow without therm 
but then they are uſeful and inſtruc 
thorns ; which, by pricking the fingen 
of the too haſty plucker, reach futur 
caution, And who knows not thi 
difficulty gives poignancy to our en 
ments; wich are apt to loſe their tc. 
with us when they are over-ealily l- 
tained ? | 

I muff conclude. - 

God for ever bleſs you, and all 90 
love and honour, and reward you heft 
and hereafier for your kindneſs 10 ® 
ever-obliged and affeftionate 
CrARIssA HAkLoVt 
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LSTTER I. | 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


„ 
[1N ANSWER TO HERS OF THURSDAY, Au- 
GUST 24. SEE VOL, v11.] 


THURSDAY, AUG, 31. 
Had written ſooner, my 
deareſt young lady, but 
that 1 have been endea- 
vouring, ever ſince the 
receipt of your laſt letter, 
s to obtain a private andi- 
ence of your mother, in hopes of leave to 
communicate. it to her. But laſt night I 
was ſurprized by an invitation to break - 
faſt at Harlowe Place this morning: and. 
the chariot came early to fetch me: an 
honour 1 did not expect. | 
When came, I found there was to be 
a meeting of all your family with Colonel 
Morden at Harlowe Place; and it was 
propoſed by your mother, and conſented 
to, that I ſhould be preſent. Your cou- 
fin, 1 underſtand, had with difficulty 
brought this meeting to bear; for your 
brother had before induſtriouſly avoided 
all converſation with him on the affect- 
ing ſubject; urging, That it was not 
neceſſary to talk to Mr. Morden upon 
it, who, being a remoter relation than 
themſelves, had no buſineſs to make 
himſelf a judge of their conduct to their 
daughter, their niece, and their ſiſter; 
eſpecially as he had declared himſelf in 
her favour; adding, that he ſhould hard- 
ly have patience to be queſtioned by Mr. 
Morden on that head. | 
I was in hopes that your mother would 


with her alone before the company met; 

but ſhe ſeemed ſtudiouſly to avoid it; L 

dare ſay, however, not with her incli- 

nation. | 
I was ordered in juſt before Mr. Mor. 

den came; and was bid to fit downs 

Which I did in the window. 

The colonel, when he came, began 
the diſcourſe, by renewing, as he called 
it, his ſolicitations in your favour. He 
ſet before them your penitence; your ill 
health; your virtue, though once be. 
trayed, and baſely uſed: he then read to 
them Mr. Lovelace's letter, a moſt con- 
trite one indeed; and your /hzgh-ſouled 
anſwer; for that was what he juſtly 
called it; and he treated as it deſerved 
Mr. Brand's officious information, (of 
which 1 had before heard he had made 
them aſhamed) by repreſentations found- 
ed upon enguiries made by Mr. Alſton, 
whom he had procured to go up on pur- 
poſe to acquaint himſelf with your man- 
ner of life, and what was meant by the 
viſits of that Mr. Belford. _ 

He then told them, That he had the 
day before waited upon Miſs Howe, and 
had been ſhewn a letter from you to her, 
and permitted to take ſome memoran- 
dums from it, in which you appeared, 
both by hand- writing, and the contents, 
to be ſo very ill, that it ſeemed doubtful 
to him, if it were poſſible for you t» get 
over it. And when he read to them that 
paſſage, where you aſk Miſs Howe, What 
can be done fer you now, were your 
friends to be ever ſo favourable? and 
wiſh, for their ſakes, more than for your 
own, that they would ſtill relent; and 
then ſay you are very ill—you muſt drop 
your pen—And aſk excuſe for your 


crooked writing ; and take, as 3 
a 
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De 


a. laſt farewel of Miſs Howe :—* Adieu, 

my dear, adieu, are your words . 
0 my child! my child Y ſaid your 

mamma, weeping, and claſping her 

hands. h | 
Dear Madam, ſaid your brother, 

be ſo good ayto think you have more 

© children than this ungrateful one.“ 
Yet your ſiſter ſeerned affected. 


Your uncle Harlowe wiping his eyes, 
O couſin!' ſaid he, *if one thought the 


© poor girl was really fo ill 
che muſty” ſaid your uncle Antony. 
e This is written to her private friend. 
£ God forbid ſhe ſhould be quite Joſt !? 

' Your uncle Harlowe wiſhed they did 
not carry their reſentments too far. 

I begyed for God's ſake, wringing my 


Hands, and with a bended knee, that 


they would permit me to go up to you ; 
engaging to give them a faithful account 
of the way you were in. But I was chid- 
den by your brother; and this occalioned 
ſome angry words between him and Mr, 
Morden. Ra | 
l believe, Sir—I believe, Madam,” 
ſaid your ſiſter to her father and mother, 
Ve need not trouble my couſin to read 
© any more, It does but. grieve and 
« diſturb you. My ſiſter Clary ſeems 
*to be ill: I think, if Mrs. Norton 
were permitted to go up to her, it 
would be right. Wickedly as ſhe has 
® acted, if ſhe be truly penitent—' 
Here ſhe ſtopt, and every one being 
ſilent, 1 ſtood up once more, and be- 


fought them to let me go: and then 1 


offered to read a paſſage or two in your 
letter to me of the 24th. But I was 
taken up again by your brother; and 
this occaſioned (till higher words be- 
tween the colonel and him. : 
Your mother hoping to gain upon 
your inflexible brother, and to divert 
the anger of the two gentlemen from 
each other, proceeded in reading the 
minutes he had taken from your letter, 
He accordginly read, Of your reſun- 
ing your pen: that you thought you had 


taken your laſt tarewel; and the reſt of 
that very affecting paſſage, in u hich you 


are obliged to break ofi more than once, 
and afterwards take an airing in a chair. 
Your brother and ſitter were affected at 
this; and he had recourſe to his ſnuff- 
box. And where you comfort Miſs 
Howe, and ſay, You ſhall be happy; 


It is more,“ ſaid he, * than the will let 


© anv-one elſe be.“ 


Your ſiſter called you ſweet ſoul; but 
with a low voice: then grew hard-heart- 
ed again; yet ſaid, Nobody could help 
being atfected by your pathetick grief— 


* Þut that it was your talent. 
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The colonel then went on to the good 
effect your airing had upon you; to your 
good wiſhes to Miſs Howe and Mr, Hick. 
man; and to your concluding ſentence 
That when the happy life you wiſhed to 
ker comes to be. wound up, ſhe may be 
as calm and as eaſy at quifting it, as you 
hope in God you ſhall be. Your mo. 
ther could not ſtand this; but retired to 
a corner of the room, and ſobbed, and 
wept. . Your father for a few minute; 
could not ſpeak, though he ſeemed in. 


| clined to ſay ſomething. - 


Your uncles were alſo both affected 
But your brother went round to each; 
and again reminded your mother, that 


| ſhe had other children ;—What was 


there, he faid, in what was read, but 
the reſult of the talent you had of moy. 
ing the paſſions ? And he blamed then 
for chuſing to hear read what they 
knew their abuſed indulgence could 
not be a proof againſt. 

This fet Mr. Morden up again: 
* Fie upon you, couſin Harlowe!” « (aid 
he—“ I ſee plainly to whom it is owin 
© that all relationſhip and ties of blood 
© with regard to this ſweet ſufferer are 
© laid aſide. Such rigours as theſe make 
„it difficult for a ſliding virtue ever 10 
© recover itſelt.“ | 

Your brother pretended the honout 
of the family; and declared that no child 
ought to be torgiven who abandoned the 
malt indulgent of parents againſt warn- 
ing, againit the light of knowledge, a 
yon had done. | 

© But, Sir—and ladies,” ſaid J, riſing 
from my ſeat in the window, and hum- 
bly turning round to each, * if I may be 
permitted to ſpeak, my dear Miſs aſks 
* only for a bleſſing. She does not bey 
© to be received to favour : the is very 
„ill. and aſks only for a laſt bleſſing.” 

Come, come, goody Norton, [1 need 


not tell you who ſaid this] “you are up 


again with your lamentables !—A good 
© woman, as you are, to forgive ſo rea- 
© dily a crime that has been as diſgrace» 
© ful to your part in her education, as to 
© her fainily, is a weakneſs that would 
© induce one to ſuſpe& your virtue, if 
© you were to be encountered by a temp» 


tation properly adapted.” 


* By ſome ſuch charitable logick,' ſaid 
Mr. Morden, * as this, is my couſin Ara- 
© bella captivated, I doubt not. —lf to 


| © be uncharitable and unforgiving, is te 


© give a proof of virtue, you, Mr. James 
© Harlowe, are the moſt virtuous young 
man in the world.“ 


I knew how it would be,“ replied 
| your brother, in a paſſion, * if I met Mr. 


* Morgen upon this buſinels. 1 _ 
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have declined it but you, Sir,” to his 

ather, would not permit me ſo to do.“ 
gut, Sir,“ turning to the colonel, 

in no other preſence * _ 

Then, couſin James,“ interrupted the 
other gentleman, that which is your 
# protection, it ſeems, is mine. I am not 
* uſed to bear defiances thus—You are 
t my couſin, Sir—and the fon and ne- 
phew of perſons, as dear as near to 
*me—*% There he pauſed. 

Are we,“ ſaid your father, to be 
made ſtill more unhappy among our- 
t ſelves, when the villain lives that ought 
to be the object of every- one's reſent- 
© ment who has either a value for the 
* family, or for this ungrateful girl?“ 

That's the man,” ſaid your cofilin, 
*whom laſt Monday, as you know, I 
went purpoſely to make the object of 
mine. But what could 1 fay, when I 
© found him ſo willing to repair his 
*crime?—And I give 1t as my opinion, 
Land have written accordingly to my 
poor couſin, that it is beſt for all round, 
that his offer ſhould be accepted; and 
et me tell you—? | 

© Tell me nothing,“ ſaid your father, 
quite enraged, * of that very vile fellow ! 
e have a rivetted hatred to him. 1 
« would rather ſee the rebel die an hun- 
dred deaths, were it poſlible, than that 
* the ſhould give ſuch a villain as him a 
relation to my family.“ 

© Well, but there is no room to think,” 
ſaid our mother, that ſhe wil! give us 
*{uch a relation, my dear. The poor 
* girl will leſſen, 1 fear, the number of 
our relations; not increaſe it. If the 
be ſo ill as we are told ſhe is, let us 
* ſend Mrs. Norton up to her.— That's 
the leaſt we can do—Let us take her, 
however, out of the hands of that 
* Belford.” 

Boch your uncles ſupported this mo- 
tion: the latter part of it eſpecially. 

Your brother obſerved, in his i}l-na- | 
tured way, what a fine piece of conſiſtency 
It was, in you, to refuſe the vile injurer, 
and the amends he offered ; yet to throw 
yourſelf upon the protection of his faſt 
friend, 

Mils Harlowe was apprehenſive, ſhe 

faid, that you would leave all you could 
leave ta that- pert creature Miſs Howe, 
[59 ſhe called her} if you ſhould die. 

0 do not, do not ſuppoſe that, my 
Bella ſaid your poor mother. I can- 
* not think of parting with my Clary 

Wich all her faults, ſhe is my child— 
Ber reaſons for her conduct are not 
heard. It would break my heart to 
lole her,—1 think, my dear, to your | 


| 


| 


father, none ſo fit as I to go up, if you 
will give me leave: and Mrs. Norton 
* ſhall accompany me.” ve ey 
This was a ſweet motion; and your fas 
ther pauſed upon it, Mr, Morden of- 
fered his ſervice to eſcort her. Yonr 
uncles ſeemed to approve of it. But 
your brother daſhed all. *1 hope, Sir, 
ſaid he to his father“ I hope, Madam,“ 
to his, mother“ that you will not en- 
« deayour to recover a faulty daughter, 
© by loſing an unculpable ſon. I do 
© declare, that if ever my fiſter Clary 
« darkens theſe doors again, I never 
© will. I will ſet out, youre the ſame 
© hour you go to London (on ſuch an 
errand) to Edinburgh; and there I will 
« reſide z and try to forget that I have 
© relations in England fo near and ſo 
dear as you are now all to me.“ 
Good God,” ſaid the colonel, © what 
©a declaration is this !—And ſuppoſe, 
* Sir—and ſuppoſe, Madam,* [turning 
to your father and mother} * this /tbuld 
© be the caſe, whether is it better, think 
* you, that you ſhould loſe for ever ſuch , 
© a daughter as my couſin Clary, or that 
* your ſon ſhould go to Edinburgh, and 
© refide there upon an eſtate which wilt . 
be the better tor his reſidence upon it?“ 
Your brother's paſſionate behaviour 
hereupon is hardly to be deſcribed. He 
tefented it as promoting an alienation 
of the affection of the family to him. 
And to ſuch @ height were reſentments 
carried, every one ſiding with him, that 
the colonel, with hands and eyes lifted 
up, cried out, What hearts of flint 
©am I related to !—O, couſin Harlowe,' 
to your father, © are you reſolved to 
© have but one daughter: — Are you, 
Madam, to be taught by a ſon who has 


| © no bowels, to forget you are a mother? 


The colonet turned from' them 'to 
draw out his handkerchief, and could 
not for a minute fpeak. The eyes of 
every-one, but the hard-hearted bro- 
ther, caught tears from his. 

But then turning to them, (with the 
more indignation, as it ſeemed, as he 
had been obliged to ſhew a ea ä 
which, however, no brave heart ſhould 
be aſhamed of) * I leave ye all,“ ſaid 
he, „fit company for one another. I 
© will never open my lips to any of you 
© more upon this ſubject, 1 will jn- 
* ſtantly make my will, and in me ſhall 
the dear creature have the father, un- 
© cle, brother, ſhe has loſt. © 1 will pre- - 
* vail upon her to take the tour of 
France and Italy with me; nor ſhall 
* the 3 till ye know tlie value of 
* {ich a daughter.“ 3 
ack a daughter. 13 
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And ſaying this, he hurried 'out of * mina},” ſaid your father, looking with ſo 
the room, went into the court-yard, | diſpleaſure at me, who had not ſome ha 


and ordered his horſe. © weak hgads to pity and fide with her. oy 
Mr. Antony Harlowe went to him I wept. Your mother was ſo good kn 
there, juſt as he was mounting; and | as to take, me by the hand: * Cone fer 


ſaid, he hoped he ſhould find him cooler | © good woman,” ſaid ſhe, * come along no 
in the evening; (ſor he, till then, had | with me. You have too much reaſon fol 
-lodged at his  houfe) and that then to be afflifted with what afflicts us, u be. 
they would converſe calmly ; and every- | © want additions to your grief,” ga 
one, mean time, would weigh all mat- Brit, my deareſt young lady, I wy yo 
ters well—But the angry gentleman'| more.touched for your ſake than for my WW mi 
ſaid, Couſin Harlowe, I ſhall endea- } own: for 1 have been low in the world ha 
© your to diſcharge the obligations I for a great number of years; and, of 


owe to your civility, ſince I have been | conſequence, muſt have been accuſtom. ma 
in England: but 1 have been ſo treat- | ed to ſnubs and rebuffs from the aflu- m. 
*ed by that hot-headed young man, | ent. But I hope, that patience is writ. un 
* (who, as far as I know, has done more | ten as legibly on my forehead, as haugh. ga 
* to ruin his ſiſter than Lovelace him- | tineſs on that of any of my obligers. qa 
s ſelf, and this with the approbation of | Your mother ed me to her chamber; Wi to 


you all) that I will not again enter into and there we fat and wept together for co. 

© your doors, or theirs, My ſervants | ſeveral minutes, without being able to WY for 

© ſhall have orders whither to bring | ſpeak either of us one word to the other, n 
* what belongs to me from your houſe. t laſt ſhe broke ſilence, aſking, me, if 
Iwill fee my dear couſin Clary as ſoon | you were really and indeed ſo ill, at WW ''n 
* as I can. And ſo God bleſs you all | was ſaid you were? | fir! 
© together !—only this one word to your 1 anſwered in the affirmative ; and WW»! 
nephew, if you pleaſe, that he wants | would have ſhewn her your laſt letter; Ve 
to be taught the difference between | but ſhe declined ſeeing it. | 1 
„courage and bluſter; and it is happy I would fain have procured from her er. 
© for him, perhaps, that I am 4zs .kinſ- | the favour of a line to you with her be 
man; though I am ſorry he is mine.” bleſſing. I aſked, what was zntended Bl r. 
1 wondered to hear your uncle, on | by your brother and ſiſter ? Would no- ful 
his return to them all, repeat this; be- | thing ſatisfy them but your final repro- 1 
cauſe of the conſequences it may be at- | bation l infinuated, how eaſy it would mu 
tended with, though I hope it will not | be, did not your duty and humility go- n 
have bad ones: yet it was conſidered as | vern you, to make yourſelf indepen» Wi ta! 


— 


a ſort of challenge, and ſo it confirmed |'dent as to circumſtances; but that no- e 
+ every-body in your brother's favour; | thing but a bleſſing, a {aft bleſſing, W'i: 
and Miſs Harlowe forgot not to inveigh | was requeſted by you. And maiy 


| * that error which had brought on | other things I urged in your, behalf W's» 
all theſe evils. The following brief repetition of wht Wh 4! 

I took the liberty again, but with | ſhe was pleaſed to ſay in anſwer to ed 
fear and trembling, to, deſire leave to | pleas, will give you a notion of it all; 
attend. you, | and of the preſent ſituation of things. the 
Before any other perſon could an- She ſaid, ſhe was very unhappy '- WW '" 
ſwer, your brother ſaid, © I ſuppoſe you | She had loſt the little authority the once Wi"! 
$ look upon yourſelf, Mrs. Norton, to | bad over her other children, through be 
be your own miſtreſs. Pray do you | one child's failing; and all influence lat 
want our conſents and court ip to go | over Mr. Harlowe and his brothers. arg 

 $ upt—lf I may ſpeak my mind, you | Your father, ſhe ſaid, had beſougit ber 
+ and my ſiſter Clary are the fitte to be | her to leave it to him to take his om the 
together. — Vet I wiſh you would not | methods with yon; and (as ſhe valued 
trouble your head about our family | him) to take no ſtep in ygur fayour un. e 
$ matters, till you are deſired to do ſo.” | known to him and your uncles : yet be U 
hut don't you know, brother,” ſaid | owned, that they were too, much g- W'tn 
-Miſs Harlowe, * that the error of any | verned by your brother. They would, WW 
© branch of a family ſplits that family | however, give way in time, ſhe knew, te 1 

- © inta,two parties, and makes not only | a reconciliation : they deſigned no other; Wl 
- © every, common friend and acquain- | for they all ſtill loved you. 
\ Stance, but even ſervants, judges over | Your brother and Gſter, ſhe owved, = 
:., © both ?—This is one of the bleſſed | were very jealous, of your coming me Bn 
effects of my ſiſter Clary's fault : | favour again : yet —— but Mr. Ner- “ 
There never was à creature ſo cri - I den have kept his temper, and fen 5. 


j 
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ſon's firſt ſallies, who (having always 
had the family grandeur in view) had 
carried his rentment ſo high, that he 
| knew not how to deſcend, the con- 
ferences, ſo abruptly broken off juſt 
now, would have ended more happily ; 
for that ſhe had reaſon to think, that a 
few conceſhons on your part, with re- 
gard to your grandfather's eſtate, and 
your coulin's engaging for your ſub- 
miſſion as from proper motives, would 


Fl have ſoftened them all. 815 
f Mr. Brand's account of your inti- 
„ WT macy with the friend of the obnoxious 


nan, the ſaid, had, for the time, very 


unhappy effects; for before that the had 


dared not, nor indeed had inclination, 
to open her lips in your behalf. Your 
continued intimacy with that Mr. Bel- 
ford was wholly unaccountable, and as 
wholly inexcuſable. 

What made the wiſhed for reconci- 


firſt, that you yourſelf acknowledged 
yourſelf diſhonoured ; (and 1t was too 
well known, that it was your own fault 
that you ever were in the power of ſo 
great a profligate) of conſequence, that 
their and your diſgrace could not be 


ded WY greater than it was : yet, that you re. 
- fule to proſecute the wretch. Next, 
to. mat the pardon and bleſſing hoped tor 
ud AY ſt probably be attended with your 
go- WY marriage to the man they hate, and who | 
en- hates them as much ; © Very diſagreeable 
no- © circumſtances,” the faid, I mult al- 
ing, low, to found a reconciliation upon.“ 
FI, As to her own part, ſhe muſt needs 
Ulk. , that if there were any hope that 
cha Mr. Lovelace would become a reform- 
ed man, the letter her coulin Morden 
all; had re'd to them from him to you, and 


the juſtice (as ſhe hoped it was) he did 
your character, though to his own con- 


once WY demnation, (his family and fortunes 
gh being une xceptionable) and all his re- 
ene (ations earneſt to be related to you, were 
ders. guments that would have weight with 
ught ber, could they have any with your fa- 
own WW tier and uncles. 
ved To my plea of your illneſs, ſhe could 
un · not but flatter herſelf, the anſwered, 
t the BH Vat it was from lowneſs of ſpirits, and 
geo- lewporary dejection. A young. crea- 
ald, ure, ſhe ſaid, ſo very conſiderate as 
„ te ben naturally were, and fallen ſo low, 
her ; I wust have enough of that. Should they 
ble you, which God forbid ! the ſcene 
ed, BH "ould then indeed be ſadly changed; 
nts vr then thoſe who now moſt reſented, 
would be moſt grieved ; all your fine 
f 


ualities would riſe to their remem- 


. 1 


* 


lation, ſhe ſaid, more difficult, was, 
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brance, and your unhappy error would 
be quite forgotten. | | 
She wiſhed you would put yourſelf 
into your couſin's protection entirely, 
and have nothing more to ſay to Mr. 
Belford. 6k, dap | 
And I would recommend it to your 
moſt ferions conſideration, my dear 
Miſs Clary, whether now, as your cou- 
tin (who is your truſtee for your grand. 
father's eftate) is come, you ſhould not 
give over all theughts of Mr. Love. 
lace's intimate friend for your executor ;- 
more eſpecially, as that gentleman's 
interfering in the concerns ot your fa- 
mily, ſhould the ſad event take place, 
(which my heart aches but to think of) 
might be attended with thoſe conſe- 
quences which you are fo deſirous, in 
other caſes, to obviate and prevent. 
And ſuppoſe, my dear young lady, you. 
were to write one letter more to each of 
your uncles, to let them know how ö ill 
you are ?—And to aſk their advice, and 
ofter to be governed by it, in relation to 
the diſpoſition of your eſtate and effects 2 
—Methinks I with you would. | 
I find they will ſend you up a large 
part of what has been received from 
that eſtate, ſince it was yours; togethet 
with your current caſh, which you left 
behind you : and this by your couſin 
Morden, for fear you ſhould have con- 
tracted debts Which may make you un- 
eaſy. | | 
They ſeem to expect, that you will 
wiſh to live at your grandfather's houſe, 
in a private manner, if your couſin pre- 


vail not upon you to go abroad for a 
year or two. | 


| FRIDAY MORNING. 
Berrx was with me juſt now. She 
tells me, that your coutin Morden is 
ſo much diſpleaſed with them all, that 
he has refufed to lodge any more at 
your uncle Antony's; and has even 
taken up with inconvenient lodgings, 
till he is provided with others to his 
mind. This very much concerns them; 
and they repent their violent treatment 
of him: and the more, as he is reſalved, 
he fays, to make you his ſole executrix, 
and heir to all his fortune, f ; 
W hat noble fortunes ſtill, my deareſt 
young lady, await you!. I am tho- 
roughly convinced, if it pleaſe God to 
preſerve your lite and your health, that 
every-body. will ſoon be reconciled to 
you, and that you will ſee many happy 
days. | | 
Your mother wiſhed me not to at- 


tend you as vet, becauſe ſhe hopes that 
E I may 
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ſhould never forgive myſelf. 
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I may give myſelf that pleaſure ſoon | 
and 


with every body's good liking, an 
even at their deſire. Your coulin 
Morden's reconciliation with them, 
which they are very deſirous of, I am 
ready to hope, will include theirs with 
Ou. 

But if that ſhould happen which I fo 
much dread; and I not with you, I 
Let me, 
therefore, my deareſt young lady, deſire 
you to command my attendance, if you 


tind any danger, and if yon wiſh me 


peace of mind; and no conſideration 
ſhall withold me. f 

I hear that Miſs Howe has obtained 
leave from her mother to ſee you; and 
intends next week to go to town for that 
purpoſe; and (as it is believed) to buy 
cloaths for her approaching nuptials. 


Mr. Hickman's mother-in-law is 
lately dead. 


Her jointure of 60ol. a 
year is fallen to him ; and the has, more- 
over, as an acknowledgment of his good 
behaviour to her, left him all ſhe was 
worth, which was very conliderable, a 
few legacies excepted to her own rela- 
tions. 

Theſe good men are uniformly good : 
indeed could not elſe be good; and never 
fare the worſe for being ſo. All the 
world agrees, he will make that fine 

oung lady an excellent huſband : and 
I am ſorry they are not as much agreed 
in her making him an excelient wite, 
But I hope a woman of her principles 
would not encourage his addreſs, if, 


whether ſhe at preſent love him or not, | 


ſhe thought ſhe could not love him; or 
if ſhe preferred any other man to him. 
Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver 
this; but fears it will be Saturday night 
firſt, if not Sunday morning. 
May the Almighty protect and bleſs 


you I long to ſee you—My deareſt 


young lady, I long to fee you; and to 


fold you once more to my fond heart. I 


dare to fay, happy days are coming. Be 
but cheerful. Give way to hope. 
W hether for this world, or the other, 
ou muſt be happy. With to live, 
owever, were it only becauſe you are 
ſo well fitted in mind to make every- 
one happy who has the honour to know 
you. What ſignifies this tranſitory 
ecliple? You are as near pertection, by 
all J have heard, as any creature in this 
world can be: for here is your glory— 
You are brightened and purified, as 1 
may ſay, by your ſufferings !—How 1 
long to hear your whole fad, yet in- 
fructive ſtory, from vour own, lips! 
For Miſs Rowe's ſake, who, in he 
I 


| c {o kindly accepted of 2 = 2 
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new engagements will. ſo much want 
you; for your couſin Morden's fake 
for your mother's ſake, if 1 myſt 90 
on farther in your family; and yet 1 
can ſay, tor all their ſakes; and for my 


ſake, my deareſt Miſs Clary; let your 
reſumed and accuſtomed magnanimity 


bear you up. You have many things tg 
do which I know not the petſon who 
will do, if you leave us. | 
Join your prayers then to mine, that 
God will ſpare you to a world that 
wants you and your example; and, 
although a days may ſeem to have 
been numbered, who knows but that, 
with the good King Hezekiah, you may 
have them prolonged > Which God 
grant, if it be his bleſſed will, to the 

prayers of your A 
| Jupita NoxrTox, 


LETTER It: 
MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOYE- 
LACE, ESQ. 

for — MONDAY, SEPT. 4 
HE lady would not read the letter 

ſhe had from Mrs. Norton, till ſhe 

had received the communion, for fear 
it ſhould contain avy-thing that might 
diſturb, that happy calm, which ſhe 
had been endeavouring to obtain fer 


it. And when that ſolemn office was 


over, the was. ſo compoſed, ſhe ſaid, 
that the thought ſhe could receive any 
news, however affecting, with tranquil- 
lity. | 
N in reading it, ſhe was 
forced to leave off ſeveral times through 
weakneſs and a dimneſs in her fight, of 
which the complained; if 1 may fay 
complarned ; for ſo ealy and ſoft were her 
complaints, that they could hardly be 
called ſuch. | 
dhe was very much affected at divers 
parts of this letter. She wept ſeveral 
times, and ſighed often, Mrs. Lovick 
told me, that theſe were the gentle ex- 
ciamations the broke out into, as {he 
read: Her unkind, her cruel brother * 
© How unſiſterly Poor dear woman 
ſeeming to (peak of Mrs. Norton. H, 
hind coufin |—* O theſe flaming ſpirits © 
And then reflecting upon herſelf moie 
than once. What u deep error is mint! 
lat evils have I been the occafion of © 
When .1 was admitted to her pre- 
ſence, * I have received,“ ſaid ſne, 4 
© long and not very — letter from 
my dear Mrs. Norton. It” will ſoon 
© be in your hands. I am adviſed again" 
© appointing you to the office you ba 
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reſent nothing of theſe things. My 
« choice will have an odd appearance to 
them: but it is now too late to alter 
(it, if I would. 1 

« 1 would fain write an anſwer to it, 
continued ſhe : but I have no diſtinct 
© fight, Mr. Belford, no ſteadineſs of 
« fingers. —This miſtineſs, however, 
: will perhaps be gone by-and-by.— 
—Then turning to Mrs Lovick, I 
don't think 1 am dying yet—not 
« aftua/ly dying, Mrs. Lovick—PFor 1 
chase no bodily pain—No numbneſſes; 
« no 4igns of immediate death, I think. 
And my breath, which uſed of late 
« to be ſo ſhort, is now tolerable My 
head clear, my intellects free—l think 
i cannot be dying yet—I ſhall have 
v agonies, I doubt—Life will not give 
© up fo blefſedly eaſy, I fear Vet how 
merciful is the Almighty, to give his 


poor creature ſuch a ſweet ſerenity! 


„ Tis what | have prayed for !— 
What encouragement, Mrs. Lovick, 
«(6 near one's diſſolution, to have it 
„to hope, that one's prayers are an- 
( {wered !” | 

Mrs. Smith, as well as Mrs. Lo- 
vick, was with her. 
in tears; nor had I, any more than they, 
power to ſay a'word in anſwer; yet ſhe 
poke all this, as well as what follows, 
with a ſurpriſing compoſure of mind and 
countenance. 

© But, Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſhe, aſſuming 
a (till ſprightlier air and accent, * let 
me talk a little to you, while I am thus 
\able to ſay what I have to ſay.” 

Mrs. Lovick, don't leave us,' [for 
the women were riſing to goJ—* Pray 
(lit down—and do you, Mrs. Smith, lit 
(down too. —Dame Shelbourne, take 
this key, and open that upper drawer. 
{1 will move to it.“ 

She did, with trembling knees.— 


if Here, Mr. Belford, is my will, It 1s 

ok 'vitnefſed by three perſons of Mr. 

5 Smith's acquaintance. 

he * I dare to hope, that my couſin Mor- 
= den will give you aſliſtance, if vou re- 

1 queſt it ot him. My couſin Morden 

15 continues his affection tor me: but as 

0 H have not ſeen him, 1 leave all the 

* | trouble upon you, Mr. Beltord. This 

71 deed may want forms ; and it does, no 


doubt: but the leſs, as I have my 
grandfather's will almoſt by heart, and 
* have often enough heard that canvaſſed. 


2 "11 " . o a .* 0 — 
om Aut lay it by üiſelf in this corner ;? 
= putting it at the further end of the 


They were both 


e then took up a parcel of letters, 


— 


ſeals of black-wax : ©* This,” ſaid ſne, I 
* ſealed up laſt night. The cover, Sir, 
© will let you know what is to be done 
with what it incloſes. This is the ſu- 
* perſcription ;* [holding it cloſe to her 
eyes, and rubbing them] As ſoon as 
, am certainly dead, this is to be broke 
«© open by Mr. Belford.”—*« Here, Sir, I 
put it,“ [placing it by the will. I— 
« Thele folded papers are letters and 
© copies of letters, diſpoſed according to 
* their dates. Miſs Howe will do with 
* thoſe as you and ſhe ſhall think fit. If 
*I receive any more, or more come 
* when I cannot receive them, they may 
* be put into this drawer,” {pulling out 
and puſhing in the looking-glaſs draw- 
er] *to be given to Mr. Belford, be 
they from whom they will.— You'll be 
© fo kind as to obſerve that, Mrs. Lo- 
* vick—and Dame Shelbourne. 

Here, Sir,“ proceeded the, I put 
the keys of my apparel,” [pitting them 
into the drawer with her papers. J © All 
is in order, and the inventory upon 
© them, and an account of what I have 
* diſpoſed of : fo that nobody need to 
*aſk Mrs. Smith any queſtions. 

© 'l here will be no immediate geed to 
© open or inſpect the trunks which con- 
* tain my wearing apparel.— Mrs. Nor- 
* ton will open them, or order ſ.me- 
© body to do it for her, in your pre- 
« ſence, Mrs. Lovick; for ſo I have di- 
© rected in my will, They may be ſeal- 
* ed up now : I ſhall never more have 
© occaſion to open them.* _ 

She then, though 1 expoſtnlated with 
her to the contrary, cauſed me to ſeal 
them up with my feal. . 

After this, ſhe locked the drawer 
where were her papers; firſt taking out 
her book of medita'zons, as the called it; 
ſaying, ſhe ſhould, perhaps, ave uſe for 
that; and then defired ne to take the 
key of that drawer; for the ſhould have 
no further occaſion for that neither. 

All this in fo compoſed and cheerful 
a manner, that we were equally ſur- 
prized and affected with it. | 

© You can witneſs for me, Mrs. 
* Smith—and fo can you, Mrs. Lovick,” 
proceeded ſhe—* if any one aſk after my 
* life and converſation, ſince you have 
© known me, that I have been very or- 
* derly; have kept good hours; and 
© never have lain out of your houſe but 
when I was in priſon; and then you 
* know I could not help it.” | 

O, Lovelace! that thon hadſt heard 
her, or ſeen her, unknown to herſelf, 
on this occaſion ;—not one of us could 
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© I ſhall leave the world in perfect 
charity, proceeded ſhe. And turn- 
ing towards the women — Don't be ſo 
much concerned for me, my good 
© friends. This is all but needful pre- 
« paration ; and 1 ſhall be very happy.“ 

Then again rubbing her eyes, which 
ſhe ſaid were miſty, and looking more 
int ntly round upon each, particularly 
on me—* God bleſs you all !* ſaid ſhe, 
© how kindly you are concerned for me 
Ws ſays, I am friendleſs ? Who ſays, 


Jam abandoned, and among rea, by 


ers ?- Good Mr. Belford, don't be ſo 
generouſſy humane Indeed, F putting. 
her handkerchief to her charming — 
* you will make me leſs happy, than 1 
«* am fure you wiſh me to be.? 

While we were thus ſolemnly enga- 
ged, a ſervant came with a letter from 


her couſin Morden :—* Then,“ faid ſhe, - 


« he is not come himſelf! 
She broke it open; but every line, 
ſhe ſaid, appeared two to ker : ſo that 


being unable to read it herſelf, ſhe de- 


fired I would read it to her. I did fo; 
and wiſhed it were more conſolatory to 
her: but ſhe was all patient attention; 
tears, however, often trickling down 
her cheeks. By the date, it was writ- 


ten yeſterday ; and this is the ſubſtance 


of it. : | 

He tells her, that the Thurſday be- 
fore he had procured a general meeting 
of her principal relations, at her fa- 


ther's ; though, not without difficulty, 


her haughty brother oppoſing it, and, 
when met, rendering all his endeavours 
to reconcile them to her ineffectual. 
He cenſures him, as the moſt ungo- 
vernable young man he ever knew: ſome 
great ſickneſs, he ſays, ſome heavy mis- 
fortune 1s wanted to bring him 'to a 
knowledge of himſelf, and of what is 
due from him to others ; and he withes 
that he were not her brother, and 418 
couſin. Nor does he {pare her father 
and uncles for being ſo implicitly led 
by him. 
He tells her, that he parted with 
them all in high diſpleaſure, and thought 
never more to darken any of their doors: 
that he declared as much to her two 
nacles, who came to him on Saturday, 
to try to accommodate with him; and 
who found him preparing to go to Lon- 
don to attend her; and that, notwith- 
ſtanding their preſſing entreaties, he de- 
termined {9 : do, and not to go with 
them to Harlowe Place, or to either of 
their own houſes; and accordingly diſ- 
miſled them with ſuch an anfwer. 

But that her noble letter, as he calls 


\ 


it, of Aug. 31, being brought him 3. 
bout an hour after their departure, þ« 
thought it might affect them as much 
as it did him; and give them the exakt. 
ed opinion of her virtue which was { 
well deſerved ; he therefore turned his 
horſe's head back to her uncle Ant 
ny's inſtead of forwards towards La 
on. 

That accordingly arriving there, and 
finding her two uncles together, he res 
to them the affecting letter; which leß 
none of the three a dry eye : that the 
abſent, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, begrins 
all the load, they accuſed her brute 
and ſiſter; and beſought him to put of 
his journey to town, till he could cam 
with him the bleſſings which ſhe hut 
formerly in vain ſolicited for ; and (x 
they hoped) the happy tidings of a ge. 
neral reconciliation. h 

That not doubting but his viſit would 
be the more welcome to her, if thek 
good ends could be obtained, he the 
more readily complied with their de. 
fires. But not being willing to ſubet 
himſelf to the* poſſibility of receiving 


* 
1 * 


 treth inſults from her brother, he hat 


given her uncles a copy of her letter, 
for the family to aſſemble upon; and 
deſired to know, as ſoon as poſſible, the 
reſult of their deliberations. 
He tells her, that he ſhall bring her 
np the accounts relating to the produce 
of her grandfather's eſtate, and aut 
them with her; having actually in hi 
hands the arrears due to her from i. 
He highly applauds the noble mu. 
ner in which the reſents your ufage d 
her. It is impoſſible, he owns, tha 
you can either deſerve her, or to be for- 
given. Butas you do juſtice to her vi: 
tue, and offer to make her all the repa- 
ration now in your power; and as (ht 
is ſo very earneſt with him not to reſent 
that uſage; and declares, that you con 
not have been the author of her cal. 
mities but through a ſtrange concur- 
rence of unhappy cauſes! and as ht" 
not at a loſs to know how to place to! 
proper account that ſtrange concurrent; 
he deſires her not to be apprehenlive d 
any vindictive meaſures from him. 
Nevertheleſs (as may be expeRted) e 
inveighs againſt you ; as he finds that 
the gave you no advantage over her, bi! 
he forbears to enter further into this ſub. 
ject, he ſays, till he has the honour 


|. ſee her, and the rather, as ſhe ſeems ( 


much determined againſt you. Hor. 


ever, he cannot but ſay, that he thi 
you a gallant man, and a man of ſenle; 


and that you have the reputapht 
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deing thought a generous man in every | 


:nſtance but where the ſex is concerned. 
In ſuck, he owns, that you have taken 
inexcuſable liberties. And he is ſorry 
to ſay, that there are very few young 
men of fortune but who allow them- 
ſelves in the ſame. Both ſexes, he ob- 
ſerres, too much love to have each 
other in their power: yet he hardly 
ever knew man or woman who was 
very fond of power, make a right uſe 
of it. 8 

If ſhe be ſo abſolutely determined 
againſt marrying you, as ſhe declares 
ſhe is, he hopes, he ſays, to prevail 
upon her to take (as ſoon as her health 
will permit) a little tour abroad with 
him, as what will probably eſtabliſh 
it ; lince travelling is certainly the beſt 
phylick for all thoſe diſorders which 
owe their rife to grief or diſappoint- 
ment. An abſence of two or three 
years will endear her to every-one,' on 
her return, and every-one to her. 

He expreſſes his impatience to ſee her. 
He will ſet out, he ſays, the moment he 
knows the reſult of her. family's deter- 
mination ; which, he doubts not, will bc 
favourable. Nor will he wait long for 
that. 

When I had re'd the letter through 
to the Janguiſhing lady, And ſo, my 
friends,“ ſaid ſhe, have I heard of 
{a patient who actually died, while five 
© or {ix principal phyſicians were in a 
conſultation, and not agreed upon what 
name to give his diſtemper. The pa- 
* tient was an emperor, the Emperor 
* Joſeph, I think.” 

I aſked, if I ſhould write to her cou- 
in, as he knew not how ill ſhe was, to 
haſten up ? 

By no means, ſhe ſaid; ſince, if he 
were not already fet out, ſhe was per- 
fuaded that ſhe ſhould be fo low by the 
time he could receive my letter, and 
come, that his preſence would but diſ- 
compoſe and hurry her and afflict him, 

1 hope, however, the is not ſo very 
near her end. And without ſaying any 
more to her, when I retired, I wrote to 
Colonel Morden, that if he expects to 
ſee his beloved couſin alive, he mult 
loſe no time in ſetting out. I ſent this 
letter by his own ſervant. 

Dr. H. ſent away hzs letter to her fa- 
ther by a particular hand this morning. 
Mrs, Walton the milliner has alſo 
juſt now acquainted Mrs. Smith, that 
her huſband had a letter brought by a 
ſpecial meſſenger from parſon Brand, 
within this halt hour, incloſing the copy 


of one he had written to Mr. John Har- 


lowe, recantin g his offi cious one. 


| 
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And as all theſe, and the copy of 
the lady's letter to Colonel Morden, 
will be with them pretty much ata time, 
the devil's in the family if they are not 
ſtruck with a remorſe that ſhall burſt 
open the double-barred doors of their 
hearts. | . 

Will engages to reach you with this 
(late as it will be) before you go to 
reſt. He begs that 1 will teſtify for 
him the hour and the minute I ſhall 
give it him. It is juſt half an hour 
after ten. | > 

1 pretend to be (now by uſe) the 
ſwifteſt ſhort-hand writer in England, 
next to yourſelf, But were matter to 
ariſe every hour to write upon, and EF 
had nothing elſe to do, I cannot write 
ſo faſt as you expect. And let it be re- 
membered, that your ſervants cannot 
bring letters or meſſages before they are 
written or ſent. 

J. BELFORD. 


LETTER III. 


DR. H. TO JAMES HAKLOWE, SENIOR, 
ESG. Py 
SIR, LONDON, SEPT, 4- 
FP I may judge of the hearts of other 
parents by my own,. I cannot doubt 
but you will take it well to be inform- 
ed, that you have yet an opportunity to 
ſave yourſelf and family great future 
regret, by diſpatching hither ſome one 
of it with your laſt bleſſing, and your 
lady's, to the molt excellent of her ſex. 
J have ſome reaſon to believe, Sir, 
that the has been repreſented to you 1n 
a very difterent light from the true one, 
And this is it that induces me to ac- 
quaint you, that I think her, on the beſt 
rounds, abſolitely irreproachable in 
all her conduct which has paſſed under 
my eye, or come to my ear; and that 
her very misfortunes are made glorious 
to her, and honourable to all that are 
related to her, by the uſe ſhe has made 
of them; and by the patience and re- 
ſignation with which ſhe ſupports her- 
ſelf in a painful, lingring, and diſpirit- 
ing decay ] and by the greatneſs of mind 
with which ſhe views her approaching 
diſſolution. And all this from proper 
motives; from motives in which a dying 
ſaint might glory. 
She knows not that I write, I muſt 
indeed acknowledge, that I offered to 
do ſo ſome days ago, and that very 
preſſingly: nor did ſhe refuſe me from 
obſtinacy.—She ſeemed not to know 
| what that is—But deſired me to forbear 


* 


for two days only, in hopes that her 
newly- arrived couſin, who, as ſhe heard, 
was 


| 
; 
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. 
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was ſoliciting for her, would be able to 
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| humble ſervant, 


XCLAREISSA 


HARLOWE; 


—— —— 


ſucceed in her favour. 

I hope 1 ſhall not be thought an offi- 
cious man on this occaſion ; but if I 
am, I cannot help it; being driven to 
write, by a kind of parental! and irre- 


- fiſtible impulſe. 


But, Sir, whatever you think fit to 
do, or permit to be done, mult be 
ſpeedily done; for ſhe cannot, I verily 
think, live a week ; and how long of 
that ſhort ſpace ſhe may enjoy her ad- 
mirable intellects to take comfort in the 
favours you may think proper to confer | 
upon her, cannot be ſaid. 1 am, Six, 
your moſt humble ſervant, hs 

. 2 


LETTER IV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO WILLIAM Mok- 


DEN, ESQ_ 


$IR, LONDON, SEPT. 4. 


HE urgency of the caſe, and the 
opportunity by your ſervant, will 
{ufficiently -apologize for this rrouble 
from a ſtranger to your perſon ; who, 
however, is not a ſtranger to your merit. 
I underſtand you are employing your 
ood offices with the parents of Miſs 
lariſſa Harlowe, and other relations, 
to reconcile them to the moſt merito- 
rious daughter and kinſwoman, that ever 
family had to boaſt of. 
Generoufſly as this is intended by you, 
we here have too much reaſon to think 


all your ſolicitudes on this head will be 
- unneceffary : for it is the opinion of 
every- one, who has the honour of being 
admitted to her 8 that ſhe cannot 


live over three days: ſo that if you wiſh 
to ſee her alive, you muſt loſe no time 
to come up. . LT 
She knows not that I write. I had 
done it ſooner, if I had had the leaſt 
doubt that before now ſhe would not 
have received from you ſome news of 
the happy effects of your kind media- 
tion in her behalf. lam, S1R, your moſt 
IJ. BELFORD. 


LETTER V. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
[LIN ANSWER TO LETTER 11.] 
UXBRIDGE, TUESDAY MORN. 
BETWBEN 4 AND g. 
ND can it be, that this admirable 


Creature will ſo ſoon leave this 
curſed world! For cnried I ſhall think 


is gone. O, Jack ! thou who cant @ 
ſo cool, and, like Addiſon's angel, 4. 
rect, and even enjoy, the ſtorm, that tear, 
up my happineſs by the roots; blame 
me not for my impatience, however un. 
reaſonable! If thou kneweſt, that l. 
ready | feel the tormentsof the damned 
in the remorſe that wrings my heart, on 
looking back upon my paſt actions by 
her, thou wouldſt not be the devil thou 
art, to halloo on a worrying couſcience 
which, without thy mercileſs aggrava. 
tions, 1s altogether intolerable, 
I know not what I write, nor what 
I would write. When the company that 
uſed to delight me is as uneaſy to me x 
my re flections are painful, and I cin 
neither help nor divert myſelf, muſt not 
every ſervant about me partake in a per. 
turbation ſo ſincere! 
Shall I give thee a faint picture ofthe 
horrible uneaſineſs with which my mind 
ſtruggles? And faint indeed it muſt be; 
for nothing + at outrageous madneſscan 
exceed it; and that only in the appre. 
henſion of others; lince, as to the ſuf. 
ferer, it is certain, that actual diſtrac. 
tion (take it out of it's Jucid intervals) 
muſt be an infinitely more happy ſiate 
than the ſtate of ſuſpence and anxiety, 
which often brings it on. 
Forbidden to attend the dear creature, 
yet longing to ſee her, I would give the 
world to be admitted once more to her 
beloved preſence. I ride towards Lon- 
don three or four times a day, reſolving 
pro and con, twenty times in two or 
three miles; and at laſt ride back; and, 
in view of Uxbridge, loathing even the 
kind friend, and hoſpitable houſe, turn 
my horſe's head again towards the town, 
and reſolve to gratiſy my humour, let 
her take it as ſhe will; but, at the very 
entrance of it, after infinite canvaſſings, 
once more alter my mind, dreading to 
offend and ſhock her, leſt, by that 
means, I ſhould curtail a lite fo pre- 
cious. 


an idea of the ſtrength of that impati- 
ence, which I cannot avoid ſuffering to 
break out upon my ſervants, 1 had no 
ſooner diſpatched Will, than I took 
horſe to meet him on his return. 

In order to give him time, I Joitered 
about on the road, riding up thts lane 
to the one highway, down that to the 
other, juſt as my horſe pointed; all the 
way curſing my very being; and though 
ſo lately looking down upon all the world, 
wiſhing to change conditions with the 
| pooreſt beggar that cried to me for 


it, and more curſed myſelf, when ſhe | 


charity as I rode by him—and Re 


Yeſterday, in particular, to give you 
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im money, in hopes to obtain by his 
ravers the bleſling my heart pants 
fer. | 

Aker had ſauntered-about an hour 
two, (which ſeemed three or four 
tedious ones) fearing I had ſlipt the fel- 
bow, I enquired at every turnpike, 
hether a ſervant in ſuch a livery had 
ot paſſed through in his return from 
London, on a full gallop for woe had 


deen ta the dog, had I met him on a | 


llaggith trot ! And leſt I ſhould miſs him 
at one end of Kenſington, as he might 
ake either the Acton or Hammerſmith 
road; or at the other, as he might come 
through the Park, or not; how many 
{core times did I ride. backwards and 
forwards trom the Palace to the Gore, 
making myſelf the ſubject of obſervation 


to all paſſengers whether on horſeback 


or on toot; who, no doubt, wondered 
3 ſee a well-dreſſed and well- mounted 
wan, ſometimes ambling, ſometimes 


prancing (as the beaſt had more fire 


than his maſter) backwards and for- 
wards in ſo ſhort a compaſs ! 
Yet all this time, thongh longing to 


eſpy the fellow, did 1 dread to meet 


him, leſt he ſhould be charged with fatal 
tidings. 

When at diſtance I ſaw any man gal- 
loping towards me, my reſemblance. 


forming fancy immediately made it to 


ve him; and then my heart bounded to 


my mouth, as if it would have choaked 


me. But when the perſon's nearer ap- 
proach undeceived me, how did I-curſe 
the varlet's delay, and thee by turns! 
And how ready was I to draw my piſtol 
at tne ſtranger, for having the impu- 
dence to gallop; which rene. but my 
meſſenger, 1 thought, had either right 


vr reaſon to do! For all the buſineſs of 


the world, lam ready to imagine, thould 
land till on an occaſion fo melancholy 
and ſo intereſting to me. Nay, for this 


week paſt, I could cut the throat of any 
man or woman 1 fee laugh, while I am 


in ſuch dejeStion of mind. 

am now convinced that the wretches 
who fly from a heavy ſcene, labour un- 
cer ten times more diſtreſsin the inter- 


mediate ſuſpence and apprehenſion, than 
they could have, were- they preſent at 
it, and to ſee and know the worlſt : ſo 


Capable is fancy or imagination, the 
more immediate offspring of the ſoul, 
to outgo fact, let the ſubject be either 
J0Y ous or grievous: 

And hence, as I conceive, it is, that 
all pleaſures are greater in the expeHation, 
er iu the reflection, than in fruition 3. as 
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all pains, which preſs heavy upon both 
parts of that unequal union by which 
frail mortality holds it's precarious te- 
nure, are ever moſt acute in the time of ' 
ſuffering : for how eaſy fit upon the re- 
flection the heavieſt misfortunes, When 
ſurmounted [But moſt eaſy, I confeſs, 
thoſe in which body has mere concern 
than fon]. This, however, is a point 
of philoſophy I have neither time nor 
head juſt now to weigh: fo take it as it 
falls from a madman's pen. | 

Woe be to either of the wretches who : 
ſhall bring me the fatal news that the is 
no more! For it is but too likely that 
a ſhriek-owl ſo hated will never whoot 
or {cream again; unleſs the ſhock, that 
will probably diforder my whole frame 
on ſo ſad an occaſion, (by unſteadying 
my hand) ſhail divert my aim from his 
head, heart, or bowels, if it turn nut 
againſt my own. 

But, ſurely, ſhe will not, ſhe cannot 
yet die! Such a matchleſs excellence 


© —— — whoſe mind 
© Contains a world, and ſeems for all things 
fram'd,' 


could not be lent to be ſo ſoon demand- 
ed back again 

But may it not be, that thou, Bel ford, 
art in a plot with the dear creature, (Who 
will not let me attend her to convince 
myſelf) in order to work up my foul to 
the deepeſt remorſe; and that,” when 
ſhe is convinced of the ſincerity of my 
penitence, and when my mind is made 
ſuch wax, as to be fit to take what im- 
preſſion ſhe pleaſes to give it, ſhe. will 
then raiſe me up with the joy ful tidings 
of her returning health and acceptance 
of me! 5 

What would I give to have it fol— 
And when the happineſs of hundreds, as 
well as the peace and reconciliation of 
ſeveral eminent families, depend upon 
her reſtoration and happineſs, why 
ſhould it not be ſo? h 

But let me preſume it will. Let me 
| indulge my former hope, however im- 
probable -I will; and enjoy it too.— 
And let me tell how extatick my delight 
would be on the unravelling of ſuch a. 
plot as this! W 

Do, dear Belford, let it be fo !—* And, 


| © my deareſt, and ever-dear Clariſſa, 


© keep me no longer in this cruel ſuſ- 
« pence; in which I ſuffer a thouſand: 
© times more thanever I made thee ſuf. 
© fer! Nor fear thou that I will reſent, 
or recede, on an eclairciſſement ſode- 
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© firable: for 1 will adore thee for ever, 
© and, without reproaching thee for the 
© pangs thou haſt tortured me with, 
© conteſs thee as much my ſuperior in 
noble and. generous contrivances, as 
* thou art in virtue and honour !? 

But, once more— Should the worſt 
happen—ſay not what that vorſt is—and 
am gone from this hated iſland—Gone 
for ever—And may eternal—But 1 am 
crazed already—and will therefore con- 
clude myſelf, thins more than my own, 
(and no great compliment neither ) 


LETTER VI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


TUESDAYy SEPT. 9, IN THE MORN. 
| AT MR, $MITH'S, 


| HEN Iread yours of this morn- 

V V ing, 1 could not help pitying 
you for the account you give of the 
dreadful anxiety and ſuſpence you la- 
bour under. I wiſh from my heart all 
were to end as you are ſo willing to hope: 
but it will not be; and your ſuſpence, if 
the worſt part of your torment, as you 
ſay it is, will foon be over; but, alas! 
in a way you wiſh not. 

I attended the lady juſt now. She is 
extremely ill: yet is ſhe aiming at an an- 
ſwer to her Norton's letter, which fhe 
began yeſterday in her own chamber, 


And has writen a good deal: but in a 


hand not like her own fine one, as Mrs. 
Lovick tells me, but much larger, and 
the lines crooked. | 

I have accepted of the offer of a room 
adjoining to the widow Lovick's, till 1 
ſee how matters go; but unknown to the 
lady; and I ſhall go home every night, 
for a few hours. I would not loſe a ſen- 
rence that I could gain from lips ſo ia- 
ſtructive, nor the opportunity of receiv- 
ing any command from her, for an 
eſtate. i CIA | 

In this my new apartment, I now 
write, and ſhall continue to write, as 
occaſions offer, that I may be the more 
eircumſtantial: but I depend upon the 
return of my letters, or copies of them, 
on demand, that I may have together 
all that relates to this affecting ſtory; 
which I ſhall re-peruſe with melancholy 
pleaſure to the end of my life, : 

I think I will fend thee Brand's letter 


to Mr. John Harlowe, recanting his baſe 


turmizes. It is a matchleſs piece of pe- 


CLARISSA HARLO 


- which I cannot do juſtice in the repet. 


— 


2 


| 


fooliſh creature, is man 


- dantry ; and may periaps a peeve 


WE; 

— 
thy deep chagrin: ſome time hence 2 
leaſt jt may, if not now. 

What wretched creatures are there 
in the world! — What ſtrangely- mixed 
characters !—So ſenſible — lo filly at 
the ſame time What a various, whatz 


THREE O'CLock, 

Tur lady has juſt finiſhed her letter, 
and has entertained 'Mrs. Lovick, Mrs, 
Smith, and me, with a noble diſcourte 
on the vanity and brevity of life, 1 


tion: and indeed I am fo grieved | 
her, that, ill as ſhe is, my intelletts an 
not halt ſo clear as hers, 

A few things which made the ſtronge 
impreſſion upon me, as well from the 
ſentiments themſelves, as from her man. 
ner of uttering them, I remember, She 
introduced them thus: 

J am thinking,“ ſaid ſhe, * what x 
« gradual and happy death God Al. 
© mighty (blefled be his name) afford 
© me! Who would have thought, that, 
„ ſuffering what I haye ſuffered, and 
© abandoned as I have been, with ſuch 
© a tender education as I have had; 1 
* ſhould be ſo long a dying hut ſee 
© how by little and little it has come to 
© this. —I was firſt taken off from the 
power of walking : then I took a coack 
* —A coach grew too violent an exer- 
*ciſe: then I took a charr—The priſon 
© was a large DEATH-STRIDE upon me 
© —I ſhould have ſufferes longer * | 
Next, I was unable to go to church; 
then to go up or down flatrs: now hardly 
can move from one room to another ;and 
© a leſs room will ſoon hold me. My ges 
© begin to fail me, ſo that at times! 
© cannot ſee to read diſtinctly; and now 
© [ can hardly write, or hold a pen. 
Next, I preſume, I ſhall know nobody, 
© nor be able to thank any of you—l 
therefore now once more thank you, 
Mrs. Lovick—and you, Mrs. Smith 
Land you, Mr, Belford—while 1 a: 
thank you, for all your Kindneſs to 
* me,—And thus by little and little, in 
© {uch a gradual ſenäble death, as I an 
« bleſſed with, God dies away tn us, as | 
may ſay, all human ſatisfaction, ia 
order to ſubdue his poor creatures i 
« Himſelf.” WR 

Thou mayeſt gueſs how affected we 
all were at this moving account of her 
progreſſive weakneſs. We heard itwith 
wet eyes; for what with the womens 
example, and what with her moving 
eloquence, I could no more help it that 


they. But we were filent, never 
: Se 


* 
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leſs; and ſhe went on applying herfelt 


4 — 

2 Mr. Belford ! this is a poor tran- 
« ſtory life in it's beſt enjoyments. We 
« futtter about here and there, with all 
our vanities about us, like painted 
« butterflies, for a gav, but a very thort 
« ſeaſon, till at laſt we lay ourleives 
down in a quieſcent ſtate, and turn into 
evils worms: and who knows in what 
«form, or to what condition, we (hall 
nile again? 1 

©] wiſh you would permit me, a 
young creature, juſt turned of nineteen 
teas) age, blooming and healthy as 
(] v134 fer! months ago, now nipt by 
(the cold hand of death, to influence 
you, in % my laſt hours, to a life of 
(re, Marity and repentance for any paſt 
evils you may have been guilty of. 
For, beiivee mc, Sir, that now, in 
this laſt ſta e, very few things will bear 
(the teſt, or be vaſſed as laudable, if 
Cerdonable, at our own bar, much less 
bat a more tremendous one, in all we 
have done, or deligiied in, even in a 
Flite not very ofteniive ne:ther, as we 
may think !—Ought we not then to 
({tudy in our full lay, before the dark 
hours approach, to to live, as may 
Caftord reflections that will ſoften rhe 


"Come, and Jet in upon the departing 
*loul a ray of Divine mercy to illumi— 
nate it's paſſage into an awful eter- 
"nity ?? > 
She was ready to faint, and chuſing 
to lie down, I withdrew; I need not 
fy, with a melancholy heart: and when 
I was got to my new taken apartmeat, 
ny heart was ftil] more attected by the 
"lt of the ſolemn letter the admirable 
d, nad fo lately finiſhed. It was com 
Nunicated to me by Mrs. Lovick ; who 
ad it to copy for me; but it was not to 
eaerverea t me till after her departure. 
pPovever, 1 treſpalled ſo far, as to pre— 
all upon the widow to let me take a 
5 of it; which i did directly in cha- 
cter. | 
Lend it incloſed. If thou canſt read 
„and thy heart not bleed at thy eyes, 
'y remorte can hardly be ſo deep as 
wi haſt inclined me to think it is. 


LETTER VII. 


"133 CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS. 
NORTON. 


IN ANSWER TO LETTER I. 
2 DFAREST MRS. NORTON, 
am atraid I ſhall not be able to write 


= ut is upon my mind to (ay to you 
No. 61, „ a 


*agony of the laſt moments hen they 


| 


upon the ſubject of your laſt. Vet IL 
will try. | 
As to mv friends, and as to the ſad 
breakfaſting, I cannot help being afflict- 
ed for them. What, alas! has not my 
mother, in particular, ſuffered by my 
rafhneſs!—Yert to allow ſo much for a 
ſon! —fo litle for a daughter !—Bur all 
now will ſoon be over, as to me. I hope 
they will bury all their refſentr:ents in 
my grave. _ : 

As to your advice in relation to Mr. 
Belcord, let me only ſay, that the un- 
happy reprobation I have met with, and 
my ſhori time, muſt be my apclogy now. 
—] wiſh I could have written 10 my mo- 
ther and my uncles as you adviſe. And 
yet, favours come fo flowly from them! 

The granting of one requeſt unly now 
remaius as a defirable one from them. 
Which, nevertheleſs, when granted, I 
ſhall not be ſenſible of. It is that they 
will be pleaſed th permit my remains to 
be laid with thuſe of my anceſturs— 
Placed at the feet of my dear grand 
tather, as I have mentioned in my will. 
This, however, as they pleaſe. For, 
atier all, this vile body ought not fo 
much to engage my cares. It is a weak- 
ne ſo gut let it be called a natural vw eak- 
nels, and 1 ſhall be excuſed ; efpecially 
when a reverential gratitude ſhall be 
known to be the foundation of it.—You 
know, my {ear woman, how my grand- 
father loved me. And you knuw how 
much I honoured him, and that from 
my very intancy to the hour of his death, 
How often ſince hive i wiſhed, that he 
had not loved melo well! | 

I with not now, at the writinf of this, 
to ſee even my coun Morden. -O ruv 
blelled woman! My dear maternal 
friend! TI am entering upon a better 
tour, than to France cr Italy either. 
Or even than to ſeœttle at my once be- 
loved Dairy-Houſe!—Allthele proſpects 
and plexrfures, which uſed to be fo as 
grecable to me in health, how poor ſeem 
they to me now! | 

Indeed, indeed, my dear mamma 
Norton, I ſhall be happy!—lT krowlT 
(hall !—1 have charming torebodings of 
happine!'s already !—Tell all my dear 
friends, for their comfort, that 4 ſhall! 
— Who would not bear the puniſhments 
I have borne, to have the proſpects and 
aſſurances I rejoice in !—Aflurances t 
mi glit not have had, were my own wiſhes 
to have been granted to me 

Neiizer do 1 want to fee even you, my 
dear Mes Norton. Neverthelets l muſt, in 
juſtice to my own gratitude, declare that 


therewas a time, could you have been per- 
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you to do for me. 
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mitted to come, without incurring dif- ] 


pl-ature from thoſe whoſe eſteem it is 
neceilary for you to cultivate and pre- 
ſerve, that your preſence and com{ort- 
inzs would have been balm to my 
wounded mind. But were you now, even 
by conſent, and with reconciliatory tid- 
ings, to come, it would but add to your 

rief; and the light ot one I fo dearly 
five, ſo happily fraught with good news, 
might but draw me back to wiſhes J have 
had great A ro get above. And 
tet me tell yoii for your comfort, that ! 
have not left undone any-thine that 
ought to be done, either reſpecting 
mind or perſon; no, not to the minuteſt 
preparation: ſo that nothing is left for 
Every-one has her 
direction as to the laſt offices. And my 
deſk, that I now write .upon—O my 
deareſt Mrs. Norton, all is provided! — 
All is ready !—And all will be as decent 
as it ſhould be ! 

And pray let my Miſs Howe know, 
that by the time you will receive this, 
and the your kgnification of the contents 
ef it, it will, in all probability, be too 
late for ker to do me the ineſtimable fa- 
vour, as I ſhould once have thought it, 
to ſee me. God will have no Troals in the 
By various 
methods he deadens all other ſenfati— 
ons, or rather abſorbs them all in the 
love of Him. | 

I ſhall, nevertheleſs, love you, my 
mamma Norton, and my. Miſs Howe, 
whoſe love to me Has paſſed the love of 
women, to my lateſt hour — But yet, 1 


am now above the quick ſenſe of tho{c 


pleaſures, which once mutt delighted 
me: and once more I fay, that I do not 
wiſh to ſee objects ſo dear to me, which 
might bring me back again into ſenſe, 
and rival my fupreme lows, 


Twier have I. been forced to leave 
off. 1 wiſhed, that my laſt writing might 
be to you, or to Milfs Howe, if it might 
not be to my deareſt ma | 

Mamma, 1 would have wrote—-Ts the 
word diſtinct ?—My eyes are / miſty !-- 
If, when I apply to you, 1 break off in 
half-words, do you ſupply them he 
kindeſt are your due.—Be ſure take the 
Kindeit, to fill up chaſms with, if any 
chaſms there be ; 


ANOTHER breaking off! — But the 
new day feems to riſe upon me with 
healing in it's wings: I have gotten, 1 
think, a recrnit of ſtrength: fpirits, 1 
bleſs God, I have not of late wanted. 


FH, 


L 


Let my deireſt Miſs Howe purchaſs 
her wedding-garments—And may all 
temporal bleſſings attend the charm, 
preparation !—Blefſings w:ll, I make n; 
queſtion, notwithſtanding the linie 
cloudineſſes that Mr. Hickman encoug. 
ters with now-and-then, which are bit 
prognoſticks of a future golden day ty 
him: for her heart is good, and her 
head not wrong.—But great meri i: 
coy, and that coyneſs has not always its 
foundation in pride : but if it ſhould 
ſeem to be pride, take off the ſkin-deey 


 <overing, and, in her, it is noble dif. 


dence, and a love that wants but to be 
allured! 

Tell Mr. Hickman I write this, and 
write it, as I believe, with my laſt pen; 
and bid him bear a little at firſt, and 
forbear; and all the future will be crown. 
ing gratitude, and rewarding love: for 
Miſs Howe has great ſenfe, fine judg. 
ment, and exalted generoſity ; and cn 
{ſuch a one be ungratetul or eaſy under 
thoſe obligations which his aſliduity and 
obligingneſs (when he fhall be fo happy 
as to call her his) will lay her uuderty 
him ? 

As for me, never bride was fo ready 
as I am. My wedding garments att 
bought—And though not fine or gaudy 
to the hight, though not adorned with 
jewels, and ſet oft with gold and ſilver; 
(for l have no beholders eyes to wiſh tg 
glitter in) yet. will they be the each 
the happrir/t ſuit, that ever bridal maiden 
wore—for they are ſuch as carry wit 
them a ſecurity againſt all thoſe anxictis, 
pains, and perturbations, which ſone. 
times ſuccecd to the molt promiting out 
ſettings. 

And now, my dear Mrs. Norton, « 


I vith tor no other, 


O haften, good God, if it be thi 
© bleed will, the happy moment that! 
* am to be decked out in this all-quitt 


now are days, nay, years) of your *# 
not ferrgefal or afiifted, but a, 
Ciartssa HART 
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LETTER VIII. 
Ga, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
WEDN, MORN, SEPT. 6 HALF AN 
HOUR AFLIER THREE. 

Am not the ſavage which you and 
my worſt enemies think me. My 
ſoul is t much penetrated by the con- 
tents of the letter which you incloſed in 
vour lat, to ſay one word more to it, 
than that my heart has bled over it from 
erery vein !—T will fly from the ſub- 
j-ct—Bur what other can | chuſe, that 


. not be as grievous, and lead into 

be the lame! , 

; [ couid quarrel with all the world; 
al with thee, as well as the reſt; obliging 
an; a> thou ſuppoſeſt thyſelf for writing to 
nd me hourly. How dareſt thou (though 
* niknown to hey) to preſume to take an 
* Watment under the ſame roof with, 
ie. her ?—1 cannot bear to think, that thou 
mn ſhoul-/t be ſeen, at all hours, paſſing to 
der ad repaſſing from her apartments, while 
* , who have ſo much reaſon to call her 
m mine, and once was preferred by her to 
os all the world, am forced to kcep aloof, 

an hardly dare to enter the ci where 
ady de s! =, | 
_ It there be any-thing in Brand's let- 
BY ter that will divert me, haſten it to me, 
1 But nothing now will ever divert me, 
ver; ever again give me Joy or pleaſure ! 
* | can neither eat, drink, nor fleep, | 
"oy am lick vial the world, 
as Surely it will be better when a// 15 
Me er -hen I know the a the Fates 
ties can do ag inſt me—Yet how thall I bear 
Wt, tat worſt e -=, Beltord, Beltord! write 
_ It not to me! But, if it muſt happen, get 
| lomebuly elfe to write; tor 1 ſhall curſe 
„ 0 tie pen, the hand, the head, ann the 
| wärt, employed in communicating to 
, thy me the tatal tidings. But what is this 
af living, when already I curſe the whole 
wie! wort except her— Myſeit moſt ? 
wW In nne, 1 am a moſt nuſcrable being. 
* Lite is a burden to me. I would not 
rent: dear it upon theſe terms for one week 


2 more, let what would be my lot; for 


* ready is there a hell begun in my own 
un rund. Never more mention to me, let 
* or who will ſay jt, the priſor—l 
dent cannot bear it—May damaation ſeize 
1 quick the accurſed woman, who could 
Jours t death upon taking that large ſtride, 
1 «5 the dear creature calls it !—-1 had no 

hand in it !—But her relations, her im- 
wh pacable relations, have done the buti- 


els. All elſe would have been got 
over, Never perſuade me but it would. 
The fire of youth, and the violence of 
Pen, would have pleaded tur we ta 


* 


good purpoſe, with an individual of 2 
{ex, which loves to be addrefſed with 
paſſionate ardour, even to tumult, had 
it not been for that cruelty and untor- 
givingneſs, which (the object and the 
| penitence conſidered) have no example, 
and have aggravated the heiuvuſnets of 
my faults. | 
| Unable to reſf, though I went not to 

bed till two, I diſpatch this ere the day- 
dawn—Who knows what this night, 
this difmal night, may have produced! 
I muſt after wy metſenger. I have 


at Knightſbridge, perhaps in Picca- 
dilly; and 1 truſt not mytelt with pif- 
tols, not only on his account, but my 
own ; for piſtols are too ready a nuſchnet. 

1 hope thou haſt a letter ready for 
him. He. goes to thy lodgings firſt ; 
for ſurely thou wilt not preſume to take 
thy re(t in an apartment near hers. If 
he miſs thee there, he flies to Smith's, 
and brings me word whether in being, 
or not, | 

1 ſhall look for him throngh the air 
as I ride, as well as on horſeback ; for 
it the prince of it ſerve me, as well as 
| have ſerved ii., he will bring the dog 
by his ears, like another Habakkuk, to 
my faddle-bow, with the tidings that 
my heart pants after. 

Nothing but the excruciating pangs 
the condemned foul feels, at it's en- 
trance into the eternity of the torments 
we are taught to tear, can exceed what 
I now fecl, and have felt for almoſt this 
week paſt; and mayelt thou have a 
ſpice of thoſe, if thou haſt not a letter 
ready written tur ty N 


1 


— 


IRAN I. 


BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVF- 
LACE, ESQ. 


MR, 


TUESDAY, sr. g. six O'CLOCK, 
HE lady remus exceedingly weak 
and ill. Her intellects, never- 
theleſs, continue clear and ſtrong, and 
her pity and patience. are without ex- 
ample. Everv-one thinks this night 
will be her laſt. What a ſhocking 
thing is that to ſay of ſuch an excel- 
lence ! She will nut, however, fend 
away her letter to her Norton, as yet. 
She endeavo red in vain to ſnperſcribe 
it: ſo deſired me todo it. Her fingers 
will not hold her pen with the requſſite 
ſteadineſs. She has, I fear, written 
and re'd her lalt ! 


EIGHT O'CLOCK, 


SHE is ſomewhat better than ſhe was. 
The doctor has been here, and thinks 
6 I | 


Z {he 


LOVELACE, 


told the varlet I will meet him, perhaps 
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floweft of deaths. 
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has ordered her, as ſor ſome time paſt, 
only ſome little cordials to take when 
ready to faint. She ſeemed diſappoint- 
ed, when he told her the might yet live 
two or three days; and ſaid, She long- 
ed for diſmiſſion Life was not ſo eaſily 
extinguithed, ſhe ſaw, as ſome imagined. 
Death from grief, was, ſhe believed, the 
But God's will muſt 
© be done !'—tier only prayer was now 
for ſubmiſſion to it: for ſhe doubted 
not but by the Divine Goodneſs ſhe 
ſhould be an happy creature, as ſoon as 
ſhe could be diveſted of theſe rags of 
mortality. | | 

Of her own accord ſhe mentioned 
you; which, till then, ſhe had avoided 
to do, She aſked, with great ferenity, 
where you we.e? 


i (old her Where; and your motives | 


for being ſo near; an4 read to her a few 
lines of yours of this morning, in 
which you mention yi withes to ſee 
her, your ſincere affiiction, and your 
reſolution not to approach her without 


her conſent. | 


I would have re'd more; but the 
ſaid, * Enough, Mr. Belford, enough! 
4— Poor man, docs his conſcience be- 
« rin to find him! - Then need nut any- 
© body to wich him a grevter punith- 


ment !—May it work upon him tv an 


happy purpose | 

I took the liberty to ſay, that as the 
was in ſuch a frame, that nothing now 
ſeemed capable of difcompUiing her, I 
could wiſh that you might have the be. 
nefit of her exhortations, which, I 
dared to fav, while you weie fo teri. 
ouily affected, would have a greater 
force uvon you than a thouſand fc; 
mons; and how happy you would th.nk 


ourſelf, it you could but receive her 


orviveneſs on vuur knres. 

* How can you think of ſuch a thing, 
© Mr. Belford ?* ſaid the, with fone 
emotion: * my compoſure is o ing, 
© next to the Divine Goodne's bieſling 
my earneſt ſupplications for it, to the 
© not ſeeing him. Yet let him know, 


© that I now again repeat, that 1 for- 


« give im.— And may Gd Almighty,” 
claſping her hngers, and lifting up her 
eyes, © forgive him too; and perfect 
© his repentance, and fanct:ifv it to him! 
* —Jell him 1 fay ſo! And tell him, 
* that if 1 could not fay fo with my 
© whole heart, 1 ſhould be very uncaſy, 
and think that my hopes of me:cy to 
* myſe}t were but weakly founded; and 
* that I had ſtill, in my harboured re- 
* ltentments, ſome hankerings after a life 
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ſhe will hold out yet a day or two. He | 


* which he has been the cauſe of ſhon 
© ening.? ö ; 

The divine creature then tyrnin 
aſide her head—* Poor man!” ſaid 9; 
„once could have loved him. This 
is ſaying more than ever I could f 


of any other man out of my cen fa. 


*mily! Weuld he have permitted me 
to have been an humble inſtrument © 
have made him good, | think I could 
© have made him happy! But tell hin 
not this, if he be really penitent—lt 
* may too much affect him! — There 
ſhe panſed. 

Admirable creature!— Heavenly fer. 
giver | —Then reſuming — * But pen 
* tell him, that if | could know, +4 
* my death might be a means to recen 
© and fave him, it would be an inen. 
« preſibie fat ztaction to nie 
. * But let me not, however, be made 
© unealy with the apprehenſion of fe. 
ing him. I cannot bear to ice him? 

Juſt as ſhe had done ſpeaking, the ui. 
nifier, who had ſo often atiended her, 
feat up lis name ;z and was admitted, 

Being apprehentive, that it would be 
with difficulty thai you could preval 
upon that 1mpetuous. fpirit of yours, nt 
to »nvade her in her dying hours, and 
of the agonies into which a {urprize of 
this nature would throw her; [thought 
this gentleman's vifft aitorded a proper 
opportunity to renew the ſubject; aud 
(having alked her leave) acquainted bin 
with the tupick we had been upon. 

Ine good man urged, That ſom? 
condelſcenſions were uſually expetted, 
on theſe fulemn occufions, fro + pious 
fouls like hers, however ſatisned with 
themfelues, for the ſake of ſhiewing the 
world, and for exaimple-fake, that all 
reſentments againſt thoſe u ho had mol 
injured them were ſubdued : aid it he 
would vouchſafe to a heart fo truly pe- 
nitent, as I had repreſented Mr. Love- 
| ice's to be, that t pardon, which 
| had been pleading for, there would 
be no room to ſuppoſe the leaſt lurking 
reſentment remained; and it might have 
very happy effects upon the gentleman. 

©] have no lurking reſentment, Sn, 
ſaid ſhe—* This is not a time for te. 
« ſentment: and you will be the tes. 
dier to believe me, when I can aſſure 
vou,“ (looking at me) * that even 
© what 1 have moſt rejoiced in, the trily 
friendly love that has ſo long ſubſiſted 
© between my Mils Howe and her Ca. 
© rifſa, although to my laſt gaſp it will 


© be the deareſt to me of all that is dear 


in this life, has already abated of it 


* fervor; has already given 2 
« ſu 


— fA 
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«© membrance of Mr. Lovelace's perſonal 
Gaſnlts. which | blefs God; never cor- 
« cypted that mind which her friendſhi 

t {ſo mach delighted, be ſtronger in theſe 
hours with me, than the rem-mbrance 
6 of à love as pure as the human heart 
ever boutted ? Tell therefore the world, 
«if yon pleaſe, anc (if, Vir. Bel ford, you 
« think what 1 ſaid to you before, not 
« tryng enough) tell the poor man, that 
not only forgive him, but have ſuch 
(earnet wiſhes for the good of his ſoul, 
and that from conſiderations of it's 
immo tality, that could my penitence 
avail for more fins than my own, my 
(lai tear ſhould fall for him by whoin 
de!“ 

Hur eves and hands expreſſed to us 
both, what ur lips could not utter. 

Say not, then,“ proceeded ſhe, © nor 
it he ſaid, that my reſentments are 
6 1Hibdned! -= And yet theſe eyes, lifted 
up to Heaven, as witneſs to the truth 
of what 1 have ſaid, ſhall never, if I 
(can help it, behold him more 1—PFor 
Edo you not confhider, Sir, how ſhort my 
«time is; what much more important 
ſunjects I have to employ it upon; and 
gow unable { ſhould he (fo weak as I 
ei) to content even with the avowed 
enenitence of a perſon in ſtrong health, 
« 7,v-rned by paſſions unabated, and 
(always violent - And now: I hope 
(y01 wiz) never urge me more on this 
e \ybject 

The minifter fad, It were pity ever 
to urge th's ea again. | 

You fee; Lovelace, that I did not for- 
get ih office of a friend, in endeayour- 
It prov. upon her to give you her 
lan forgiver efs perſonally, And I hope, 
as ſhe is fo ner her end, you will not 
invade her in her laſt hours; fince ſhe 
mu't be ex remelv aifcommoſed at ſuch 
an interview; and it might make her 
leave the world the ſooner for it, 

This re inds me of an expreſſion 
which ſhe uſed on your barharous hunt- 
ing her at Smith's, on her return to her 
lodgings; and that with a ſerenity unex- 
ampled (as Mrs. Lovick told me, con- 
hderiny the occaſion, and the trouble 
given her by it, and her indiſpoſition at 
the time;) © He will not let me die de- 
"*cent'y,” faid the angelick ſufferer !— 
* He will not let wwe enter into my Ma- 
©ker's preſence, with the compoſure 
" that is required in entering into the 
drawing-room of an earthiy prince! 

| c1240t, however, forbear to wiſh, 
thit the heavenly creature could have 


prevailed-upon herſelf, in theſe her laſt 


| 


ee — — nt — —_ 0 
— n e ;: — 82 
« ſypremer fervors: and (hall the re- 


hours, to ſee you ; and that for my ſake, 
as well as yours : for although 1 am des 
termined never to be guilty of the crimes, 
which, till within theſe few paſt weeks 
have blackened my former life ; and for 
which, at preſent, 1 moſt heartily hate 
myſelf; yet ſhould I be leſs apprehen- 
five of a relapſe, if (wrought upon by the 
ſolemnity which ſuch an interview muft 
have been attended with) you had be- 
come a reformed man: for no devil do 
fear, but one in your ſhape. 


Ix is now eleven o'clock at night. 
The lady, who retired to reſt an hour 
azo, is, as Mrs. Lovick tells me, in a 
ſweet ſlumber. _. X 

I will cloſe here. I hope I ſhall find 
her the better for it in the morning. 
Yet, alas! how frail is hope! how frail 
is life; whenwe are apt to build ſo much 
on every ſhadowy relief; although in 
ſuch a deſperate caſe as this, ſitti 
down to reflect, we muft know, that it 
is but ſhadowy ! 

I will incloſe Brand's horrid pedan- 
try. And for once am aforehand with 
thy ravenous impatience. 


ESTIER 3a 


* 


MR. BRAND, TO MR. JOHN WALTON. 


a SAT. NIGHT, SEPT. 2+ 

DEAR MR. WALTON, 1 
1 Am obliged to you for the very land- 

ſomely penned 8 ele gantly written) 
letter which you have ſent me on pur. 
poſe to do juſſice to the charader of the 
younger Mils Harlowe : and yet I muſt 
tell vou, that I had reaſon, before that 
came, to think (and to know indeed) that 
we were all wrong. and fo I had em- 
ployed the greateſt part of this week, in 
drawing up an apologetical letter to my 
worthy potron Mr. John Harlowe, in or- 
der to ſet all matters r:ght between me 
and them, and (as far as I could) between 
them and Miſs. So it required little more 
than connection and tranſcribing, when I 
received yours; and it will be with Mr. 
Harlowe aforeſaid to-morrow morning; 
and this, and the copy of that, will 
with you on Monday morning. 

You cannot imagine how ſorry I am, 
that you, and Mrs. Walton, and Mrs, 
Barker, and I my/e{f, ſhould have take a 
matters up ſo hghtly (judging, alas a- 
day | by appearance and conjecture) | 
where claracter and reputation are con- 
cerned. Horace fays truly— 


* Et ſemel emiſſum ut irrevocabile verbum.” 
That 
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That is, * Words once ſpoken cannot be 
_ © recalled.” but (Mr. Walton) they may 
e contradifled by other words; and we 
may confeſs ow ſelves. guilty of a mz/- 


| take; and expreſs our concern for being 


miſtaken ; and reſolve to make our 
miſtake a warning to us for the future : 
and this is all that can be done; and what 
every worthy mind will do; and what no- 
body can be reader to do, than w- four un- 
defigning offenders ; (as I ſee by your letter, 
On your part; and as you will ſee by the 
incloſed copy, on ine) which, if it be re- 
ceived as I think it ought, (and as I be- 
lieve it will) maſt give me a ſpeedy op- 
ortunity to fee you, when I rae the 
ly; to whom (as you will ſee in it) 1 
expect to be ſent up with the olzwe- 
branch. h 


The matter in which we all erred, 


muſt be owned to be very nice; and (Mr. 
Belford's charadter confidered) appearances 
ran very ſtrong again the lady but all 


that this ſerveth to ſhew, is, That in 


doubiJul matters the wiſeſt people may be 
miſtaken; tor ſo ſaith the poet Wo 


© Flllitar in dubiir hominum ſclertia rebus.” 


If you have an opportunity, you may 


(as if from yourſelf, and unknown to me ) 
ſhew the incluſed to Mr. Beltord, who 
(vou tell me) reſenteth the matter very 
heinouſly ; but not to let him /ce, or hear 


read, thoſe words that relate to him, in 


the paragraph at the bottom of the ſecond 
page, beginning [* But yct I dotnfift upon 
it, ] to the end of that paragraph; tor 
one would not make one's felt eee 
you know: and 1 have rveaſon to think, 
that this Mr. Be/ford is as paſfonate and 
fierce a man as Mr. Lovelace. What 
pity it is the lady could find no worthter 
a protector! You may paſte thoſe lines 
over with zue or black paper, before he 
ſeeth it; and if he inliiteth upon taking 
a copy cf my letter, (for he, or any- 
body, that ſeeth it, or hearth it read, 
will, no doubt, be glad to have by them 
the copy of a letter ſo full of the /entz- 
ments of the noble writers of antiquity, 
and /s well adapted, as Iwill be bold to 
ſay they are, to the pornt in hand; I ſay, 
if he inſiſteth upon taking a copy) let 
him give you the ſtrongeſt aſſurances not 
to ſutter it to he printed, on any account; 
and I make the ſame requeſt to you, 
that you will not: forifany-thing be to be 
made of a man's works, who, but the 
author, ſhould have the adcantage ? And 
if the Speclators, the Tatlers, the Ex- 
aminers, the Gvardians, 


. our polite papers, make ſuch a Hrutting 
with u. /ngle verſe, or fo, by way ot motto, | 


— 


= 


and other of 


HARSOWS 


— — — 


— — 
in the Front of each day's paper; aud 
other authors pride — a. in Fob 
out and embelliſting the title pages of they 
boks with a verſe o adage — the cla. 
ical uriters; what a figure would fd 
letter as the encloſed make lo full !raught 
with admirable precepts, and à propos gun 
tions, from the 2 ? 

I have been told, that a certain nl 
lord, who once fat himſelf down t6 wrye 
a pamphlet 1h behalf of a great miniſer 
after taking infinite pains to no purpoſe 10 
find a Latin motto, gave commili.n tox 
friend of kris to offer to any one, who 
could help him to a ſuitable one, but of 
one or two lines, a hamper of claret. Ac. 
cordingly, his lordſhip had a metto ſang 
tum from Juvenal; which he unhappy 
miſtaking, (not knowing Juvenal was a 
poet } printed as a proſe ſentence in hu 
tille- gage. | 

It then one or two lines were of { 
much worth, (A hamper of claret! No 
lefs!) or what inefttmable value would 
fuck a letter as mine be deemed ?— And 
who knoweth but that this noble p=r, 
(who is now livüng) if Le ſhodild happen 
| to ſee this letter ſhining with ſuch à gle 
rious ſtring of jewels, might give the 
writer a „. in order to have hm 
always at hang, or be a means (ſome way 
or other) to bring him into notzce? Andl 
will be bold to fay, {bad as the world is) 
a man of /ound /rarning v.anteth nc. 
thing but an znzization, to make hi 
fortune. 

I hope (my good trieud) that the lady 
will not de; I ſhall be much grieved, it 

ſhe doth; 
mine unhappy mſrepreſentation ; ſo will 
you, for the ſame cauſe : ſo will her ge- 
rents and friends. They aie very nd 
and very worthy gentletolks. | 

But let me tell you, by-the-by, that 
they had carried the matter again her 
ſo ſar, that I believe in my heart they 
were glad to juftify themſelves by my re- 
port; and would have been %% pleaſed, 
had 1 made a more favourable one: and 
in their hearts they doat upon her, But 
now they are all (as J hear) inclined to 
be friends with her, and forgive her ; bet 
brother, as well as the reſt. 

But their couſin, Colonel Morden, 4 
| very fine gentleman, had had ſuch high 
words with them, and they with him, that 
they know not how 10 „p, leſt it ſhould 
look like being frighted into an accom» 
dation. Hence it is, that / have taken the 
greater liberty to preſs the reconcultalin j 
and 1 hope in /uch grod ſeaſon, that they 
will all be pleaſed with it: for can they 


have a better handle to ſave their pride all 
1 | around, 


and the more, becauſe of 
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round, than by my mediation ? And let 
ne tell you, (inter 105, bett ourſelves } 
ry proud they aH are. TD 
By this A means, (for by diſt ongſt 
ws [ would not be Arch op of Canter- 
ur) 1 rope to pleaſe every bo 
e foro iven, in the firſt place, by the lady, 


(chen, being a lover of lrarning aud 


- 


lard men, I ſhall have great opportunz- 


ws of ob ring For, when ſhe departed | 


tom her father's hauſe, I had but Juſt 
the honour of her notice, and ſhe ſeemed 


bighly pleaſed with my converſation ;) and 


next, to be thanked and reſpetted by her 
parents. and all her family; as I am (1 


e 


bleſs God for it) by my d-ar fricnd Mr. 


ſohn Harlowe ; who indeed is a, man 
that profefſeth a great eſteem for men of 
rudition; and who (with fngular deltg/t, | 
I know) will run over with me the au- 
thorities I have guated, and wonder at ny 
memory, and the Laphy knack | have of 
recommending mine own ſenſe of tirngs in 
the words of the greateſt ſuges of antiquity, 
Excuſe me, my good friend, for this 
ſeeming vanity. The great Cicero (vou 


muſt have heard, I {uppoſe) had a muck 


greater ſpice of it, and wrote a long letter, 
u, and praying to be flattered: but 
it | ſay 4% of my elf, than other people 
(who know me) /ay of me, I think 1 
keep a medium between vanity and falſe 
nodeſty ; the latter of which oftentimes 
gives itſelf the ye, when it is delaring 
of the compliments, that every-body gives it 
45 it's due: an hypocriſy, as well as 
tolly, that (I hope) I ſhall for ever ſcorn 
to be guilty of. | 

| have another reaſon (as I may tell to 
you, my od ſchoot-fellow) to make me 
wiſh for this feze lady's recoveryand health; 
and that is (by ſome diſtant intimations) 
[ have heard 1rom Mr. John Harlowe, 
at it is dery key (becauſe of the flur 
he hath received) that ſhe will chuſe to 
we privately and penitently—and will pro- 
dably (when ſhe cometh into her ate) 
keep a chaplarn to direct her in her de. 
vctiens and penitence—lIf the doth, who 


can ſtand a better chance than myſelf #— ' 


And as I find (by your account, as well 
as by every- body's) that ſhe is innocent as 
to intention, and is reſolved never to 
think of Mr. Lovelace more, who know- 
eth what (in time) may happen /— And 
et it muſt be after Mr. Lovelace's death, 
(which may poſſibly happen ſooner than 
te thinketh of, by means of his deteſt- 
able courſes :) for after all, a man who 
1s of publeick utzlity, onght not (for the 
e woman in the world) to lay his 
Hoa at the mercy of a man who bog- 
geth at nothing. | 


dy; to 


| I befeech you, let not this hint go far- 
ther, than to yourſelf, your ſhook, and 
Mrs. Barker. 1 know 1 may truſt my 
life in your hands and theirs. There 
have been (let me tell ye) wunitheber 
things come to paſs, and that-with rick 
widows, (ſome of guality, truly!) whoſe 
choice, in their firſt marriages, hath 
(perhaps) been guided by motzwes of con- 
venience, or mere corporalities, as I may. 
ſay ; but who by their ſecond have had 
for their view the corporal and ſpiritual 
miyglcd ; which is the moſt eligible (no 
doubt) to ſubſtance compoled of both, as 
men and women are. 
Nor think, (Sir) that, ſhould ſuch a 
thing come 10 paſs, either would be 
diſgraced; ſince the lady in me, would 
marry a gentleman and a ſcholar e aud 
as to mine own honour, as the flur would 
bring her high fortunes down to an equz- 
valence with my mean ones, (if fortune only, 
and not merit, be conſidered) ſo hath 
not the /e of thrs lody, been fo tainted, 
(either by /ength of time, or nanghtineſs of 
practice) as to put her on a foot with the 
cat Altgar's that too, too often, (God 
knoweth) are thought good enough for 
a young clergyman, who, perhaps is drawn 
in by a poor beneſice, and(it the wicked one 
be nbt quite worn out) groweth poorer 
and poorer upon it, by an increaſe of 
family he knoweth not whether is moſt 
las, or his noble \igneoble rather) patron's. 

But all this apart, and in confidence. 

I know you made at ſchool but a 
ſmall progreſs in languages. So I have 
reftrained myſelf from many illuſtrations 
from the clefficks, that j could have filled 
| this letter with, as I have done the in- 

cloſed one: and, being at a diſtance, I 
cannot explain them to you, a5 I do to my 
friend Mr. John Harlowe; and who 
(after all) is obliged to me for pointin 
out to Aim many beauties of the authors 
quote, which otherwiſe would lie con- 
cealed from him, as they mult from every 
common ol ſerver. —Put this (tov) iter nos 
For he veculd not take it well to have 
it known—Fays (vou know, old {chool- 
fellow, jays, you know) wil! trat in pea- 
coch's feathers. | 

But whither am J running? I never 
know wliere to end, when get upon 
learned topicks. And albeit 1 cannot 
compliment you with the name of @ learn- 
ed man; yet are you a ſenfible man; and 
(as ſuch) muſt have pleaſure in learned 
men, and in their writings. 

In this confidence, (Mr. Walton) 
with my kind reſpects to the good ladies, 
(your /þoyſe and ſiſier) and in hopes, for 
| the young lady's fate, ſoon to * this 


. 


* 
* 
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'CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


long, long epiſtle, in perſon, I conclude 
pki your loving and faithful friend, 
| ELIAS BRAND- 
You will, perhaps, Mr. Walton, won- 
der at the meaning of the lines drawn 
under many of the words and, ſentences, 
(UXNDERSCORING we Call it;) and 
were my letters to be printed, thoſe 
would be put in a differen! character. 


Now, you muſt know, Sir, that we | 


learned men do this to point out to the 
readers, who are not ſo /2crned, where 
the jet of our arguments lieth, and the 
emphaſis they are to lay upon theſe 
words; whereby they will take in rea- 
dily our ſenſe and cogency. Some prag- 
matical people have ſaid, that an au- 
thor who «or a great deal of this, ei- 
ther calleth his readers fools, or tacitly 


condemneth ks own fly/e, as ſuppoſing | 


his meaning would be dark without it, 
or that all his force lay in words. But 
all of thoſe with whom I have con- 
verſed in the learned way, think as J 
think. And to give a very pretty, 
though familiar illuſtration, I have 
conſidered a page diſtinguiſhed by 
different characters, as a vcrdant field 
overſpread with 6utter-flowers and 
daiſies, and other ſummer- flowers. 
Theſe the poets liken to enamelling— 


Have you not read in the poets of 


enamelled meads, and ſo-forth? 


. 
MR. BRAND, TO JOHN HARLOWE, 
ESQ. 
Sat; uur, rr. 2. 
WORTHY six, 


1 AM under no ſnall concern, that I 


ſhould (unhappily) be the occefion 
(I am ſure 1 intended nothing like it) of 


dwuidening of differences. by light miſreport, 


when it is the duty of one of my /undion 
(and no leſs conliſting with my inchina- 
ton) to heal and reconcele. 

I have received two letters to ſet me 
71ght ; one from a particular acquaintance 
(whom I ſet to enquire of Mr. Belford's 
character ;) and that came on Tueſday 
laſt, informing me, that your 221 
niece was greatly injured in the account 
I had had of her, (tor I had told kim of 
it, and that with very great concern, I am 
ſure, apprehending it to be true.) Sol. 
then ſet about writing to you, to acknow- 
ledge the error. And had gone a good 
way in it, when the ſecond letter came 
(a very handſome one it is, both in Ayle 
and pd ay from my friend Mr. 
Walton, (though 1 ain ſure it cannot be 


ſtruction of the world? 


= 
lis inditing) expreſſing his ſorrow, „nf 
his wife's, and his ſiſter-in-law, like. 
wiſe, for having been the cauſe of , 
leading me, in the account I gave of the 
ſaid young lady); whom they now ſay 
(upon further enquiry) they find to he 
the moſt unblameable, an moſt pruden 
and (it ſeems) the molt ius young lic 
that ever (once) committed 3 greal 
error; as (to be (ure) hers was, in leaving 
ſuch worthy parents and relations for fo 
vile a man as Mr. Lovelace: but what 
ſhall we fay ?—-Why, the divine Vigil 
tells us MS 


6 Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pectora cop 


For my part, I was but tov much 
afraid, (for we have great ofportunitiz, 
you are ſenſible, Sir, at the unverfy, 
of knowing human nature from books, the 
calm reſult of the wiſe mens wiſdom, as | 
may fay— 

{* Haurit u cribro, qui diſcere vuli fur 
Libro, ) | { 
uninterrupted by the noiſe and vanities, 
that will mingle with perfonal converſe 
tion, which (in the turbulent world) is 
not to be enjoyed but over a bottle, where 
yon have an hundred fooliſh things pals ty 
one that deſerveth to be remembered; In 
but too much afraid, I ſay, that ſo great 
a ſlip might be attended with full greater 
and worſe e for your Horace, and m 


Horace, the moſt charming writer that 


ever lived among. the Pagans, (for the 
lyrick kind of poetry, I mean ; for, to be 
ſure, Homer and Virgil would otherwiſe 
be firſt named in thetr way) well ob- 
ſerveih, (and who underſtood Auma la- 
ture better than he ?)— | . 


« Nec vera virtut, cum ſemel excidity, . 
© Curat reponi deteriarilus. 


Who, that can draw knowledge from 
it's fountarn-head, the works of the 
ſages of antiquity, (improved by the 
comments of the moderns) but would pre- 


fer to all others the fi/ent quiet life, which 


contemplative men lead in the ſeats of leam- 
ing, were they not called out (according 
to their dedication) to the ſervice and in- 
Now, Sir, another. favourite poet of 
mine (and not the l/s a favourite for be- 
ing a Chriſtian) telleth us, that it is the 
cuſtom ot me, when in a fault, to 
throw the blame upon the backs ol 
Others— | 13 


—— Hominum quoque mos gf 
6 Que ns cane premunt, ai neo imb 
oy te go. 0 i ANI. 


But 
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But I, though (in this caſe) a] 
(well :ntendedly, nevertheleſs, both in 

the miſleaders and miſled, aud therefore 

entitled to lay hold of that. plea, if any- 

bay is fo entitled) will not, however, be 

claſſed among fuch exteruators ; but 

(contrarily) will always «ecp in mind 

that verſe, which comforteth in miſtake, as 

well as inſt ructeth; and which I quoted 

in my laſt letter— 


« Errare e/i hominis, fed non per ſiſtere I 


And will own, that I was very raſt to 
take up with conjectures and conſequences 
drawn from probebilitres, where (eſpe- 
cially) the character of fo fine @ lady was 
concerned. | 

Notwithſtanding, Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe (1 muſt be bold to ſay) is the only 
young lady that ever I heard of, (or in- 
deed read of) that, having made ſuck a 
falſe flep, ſo ſoon (of her own accord, as 1 
may ſay) recovered herſelf, ind conquered 
her love of the deceiver; (A great con- 
queſt, indeed!) and who flieth him, and 
reſoiveth to die, rather tian to be his; 
which now, to her never-dying honour, 
(! am well affured) is the fo And, in 
Juſtice to her, I am now reaily to take to 
myſelf (with no ſmall vexation) that of 
Ovid— \ 


Hu] patior telis wulnera facta melt.“ 


But yet I do inſiſt upon it, that all 
that part of my information, which 1 took 
upon mine own perſonal enquiry, which 
is what relates to Mr. Be!ford and his 
character, is literally true; for there is 
not any- where to be met with a man of 
a more libertine character as to women, 
Mr. Lovelace excepted, than he beareth. 

And fo, Sir, I muſt delire of von, that 
you will not let any blame lie upon my 
intention; ſince you ſee how ready I am 
to accuſe 72 too lightly gwing ear 
to a raſh information, (not knowing it ſo 
to be, however :) for 1 depended the 
more upon it, as the people I had it from 
are very ſober, and live in the fear of God : 
and indeed when I wait upon you, vou 
will ſee by their letter, that they muſt 
be conſcientious good people: wherefore, 
dr, let ene be entitled, from all your good 
family, to that of my laſt. named poet— 

' Aſpera conf [[> ver ba remitte res.“ 


And now, Sir, (what is much more 
becoming of my function) let me, iuſtead 
of appearing with the face of an accuſer, 
and a raſh cenſurer, (which in my Keart 
[ have not deſerved to be thought) afſume 
the character 
{dy way of pexance to myſelf for my 


8 be {ent up as a meſſenger of peace 
61. 


ot a reconciler; and promiſe 


to the pious young lady; for they write 
me word abſolutely, (and,. I believe in 
my heart, truly) that the doors have 
grven her over, and that ſhe cannot live. 
Alas! alas! what a fad thing would 
that be, if the poor bough, that was only 
deſigned (as I wry weil know, and am 
fully aſſured ) to be bent, ſhould be broken ! 

et it not, dear Sir, ſeem to the world, 
that there was any-thing in your re- 
ſentments (which, while meant for re- 
claiming, were juſt and fit) that hath the 
appearance of wiclence, and fierce wrath, 
and znexorability, (as it would look to 
ſome, if carried to ex\remity, after re- 
pentance and cont rition, and humiliation, on 
the ſair offenders (11e :) for all this while 
(ir ſeemeth) ſhe hath been a ſecond Mag- 
dalen in her penitence, and yet not ſo bad 
as a Magdalen in her faults, (faulty, 
nevertheleſs, as ſhe hath been once, the 
Lord knoweth! 


« Nom vitiis nems ſine naſ"itur ; vptimus e offs 
* Qui minimis urgetur, ——z1th Horace.) 
Now, Sir, if I may be named for this 
bleſſed employment, (for, Bleffed is the 
© peace-maker ” L will haſten to London; 
and (as I know Miſs had always a great 
regard to the function I have the honour 
to be of) 1 have no doubt of making 
myſelf acceptable to her, and to bring 
her, by ſound arguments, and good adrice, 
into a /:hing of life, which muſt be the 
firſt ſiep to her recovery ; for, when the 
mind is made eaſy, the body will not long 
ſuffer; and the love of lrfe is a natural 
+4/fion, that is foon reviped, when fortune 
turneth about, and ſmileth. 
The ſweet Lucan truly obſerveth— 


6 Fatis drbemtibus a, 


Mors invita ſubit.” 
And now, Sir, let me tell you what 
ſhall be the tenor of my pleadings with 
her, and comfortings of her, as ſhe is, as 
I way ſav, a learned lady; and as I can 
explain to her t ſentences, which ſhe 
cannot fo readily . conſtrue herſelf : and 
this in order to convince you (did you 
not already &now my qual: frrations) how 
well qualified 1 am for the Chriſtian office 
to which 1 commend myſelf. ' 

I will, iN THE FIRST PLACE, put 
her in mind of the common courſe of things 
in this ſiblunary world, in which joy and 

ſorrow, ſorrow and joy, ſucceed one àno- 
ther by turns; in order to convince her, 
that her griets have been but according 
to that common courte of things 


« Gaudia Paſt luctus veniunt, poft gaudia luftus,” 
SECONDLY, I will remind her of her 


„ 


| own notable deſcription” of ſorrow, » on 
| | e 
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CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— 
ſhe was once called upon to diſtinguiſh 
wherein ſorrow, grief, and melancholy, 
diftered from each other ; which ſhe did 
empromptu, by their efeds, in a truly 
admirable manner, to the high ſatis- 
faction of every-one: 1 mylelf could 
not, by Hudy, have diſtinguithed better, 
nor more conciſely—- SORROW,” ſaid ſhe, 
'© wears—CORIEF fears—but MELAN 
* CHOLY ſoothes.” Hy 
My ioterence to her fhall be, that 
ſince a happy reconciliation will take 
place, grief will be baniſhed—forrow 
diſmiffec!—and only ſweet melancholy re- 
main to. ſoothe and zndulge her contrite 
heart, and ſhew to all the world the pe- 
nitent ſenſe ſhe hath of her great error. 
THIRDLY, That her joys, when re- 
ſtored to health and tavour, will be the 
greater, the deeper her griefs were. 


* Gaudia, que mullo parta labore, placent." 


FOURTHLY, That having really been 
guilty of a great error, ſhe ſhould not 
take impatiently the correction and anger 
with which ſhe hath been treated. 


« Leniter, ex merito quicquid putiare ferendum | 


« eſt." 
FiFTHLY, That virtue muſt be eſta- 
bliſhed by patience; as ſaith Prudentius— 
* Hec virtus vidua eff, quam 
« firmat.” 


SixTHLY, That, in the words of 
Horace, the may expect better times, than 
(of late) the had reaſon to look for 


« Grata ſuperveniet, que non ſperabilur, hora.” 


non patientia 


SEVENTHLY, That ihe is really now 
in a way to be happy, lince, according to 
Ovid, the can count up all her wor— 


« Felix, qui pal itur que numerare pateſt.“ 
And thoſe comforting lines 
* Ftque ſerena dies peſt logos graticr imbrey, 
Et pq triſte malum graticr ipja ſalus.” 
E1iGHTHLY, That, in the words of 
Mantuan, her parents and uncles could 
not kelp loving her all the time they were 
angry at her | 
Agua tamen ſ.mper mens c, & amica vclun- 


tat, 
Sit licet in natos facies auftera parentum.” 


NiNTHLY, That the ls fie hath met 
with way be turned (by the good w/e to 
be made of them) to her everlaſting be- 
_ wefit, for that | 


* Cum furit atque ferit, Deut olim parcere querit." | 


TEeNxTHLY, That the will be able to 
1 


Since, tho? it has been cloudy, now v chat 


give a fine liſſn (a very fine leſſon) to 41 


the young ladies of her acquaintance, it 
the vanity of being /:fted up in Þroſperi 
and the weakneſs of being caſt down in 
adverſity ; hnce no one is ſo high, as U 
be above being khwmbled; ſo low, as . 
need to dſpair for which purppſe ge 
advice of Anſontus—- 
Dum fortuna juvat,, caveto toll: 
Dum fortuna tonat, caveto mergi,' 


T ſhall tell_ her, that Lucan faith well, 
when he calleth adverſity the element y 


patience— 
© —Gaudet patientia dun is; 
That 
© Fortunam ſuperat virtus, pradentia foman," 


That while weak ſouls are eryftet þ 


fortune, the brave mind maketh the fit) 
deity afraid of it— | 


Fortuna fortes metuit, gra ves premit,' 


 ELevsnTHLY, That if the take te 
advice of Horace— 


* Fortiffue adverſis epponite pefiora Hun 


it will delight her hereafter, (as lug 
ſaith) to revolve her paſt trouble. 
© — Forfar & hec olim meminiſſe juvabit. 
And, to the ſame purpoſe, Furs, 
ſpeaking of the prating joy of marinen 
after all their dangers are ober 
* Gaudent ſecuri narrare pericula naue 


Which ſuiting the caſe ſo well, you'l 
forgive me, Sir, for popbirg down n 
Engliſh metre, as the tranſlative ini 
(pardon a new word, and yet we chan 
are not fond of 'authenticating new words 
came upon me uncalled for— 


The ſeaman, ſaſe on ſhore, with joy dat 
© tell | 
« What cruel dangers him at fea befel.” 


With theſe, Sir, and an hundred am 
wiſe adages, which 1 have always at 
fingers-snd, will I (when reduced 1 
form and method) entertain Miſs; and 
the is a well-read, and (I might fay, d 
for this one great error) a iſe yu" 
lady, I make no doubt but I ſhall pr 
vail upon her, if not by mine own args 
ments, by thoſe of wits and capacities tha 
have a cengeniality (as I may ſay) wa" 
own, to take hear. 


Nor of the laws of fate complzi", 


© up again.“ 
Oh! what dom is there in thele w. 


ſe man. will (upon 
85 claſſical authors A wiſe ſear 


1. 
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ſarching into them) always find that 
they ſpeak is ſenſe of men and things. 
Hence it is, that they ſo readily occur 
to my memory on every occaſion— Though 
this may look like vanzty, it is too true 
to be omitted: and I ſee not why a man 
may not Anow thoſe thrngs of himſelf, which 
mery-body ſeeth and faith of him ; who, 
nevertheleſs, perhaps, know not half /o 
muck as he, in other matters. 
| know but of one objeftion, Sir, that 
can he againſt my going; and that will 
ariſe from your kind care and concern 
tar the ſafety of my perſon, in Cale that 
co and terrible man, the wicked Mr. 
Lovelace, (of whom every-of ſtandeth 
in tear) ſhould come croſs me, as he 
may be reſolved to try once more to 
zin 4 footing in Mifſs's affections ; but I 
vill truſt in Providence for my ſafety, 
nile I all be engaged in a cauſe /o 
vorthy of my function; and the more truſt 
a it, as he is a learned man, as I am 
old. a 
Strange too, that ſo 2ile-a rake (I hope 
will never fee this!) ſhould be a learn- 
nan; that is to fay, that a /earned man 
hould find ure to be a rake. Although, 
offibly a /carned man may be a /{y inner, 
and take opportunities, as they come an hts 
Which, however, 1 do aſſure you, 
never did, | 
| repeat, That as he 1s a /earned man, 
L hall veſt myſelf}, as I may ſay, in claſſical 
mour ; beginning meetly with him (tor, 
r, bravery and meetings are qualities 
wy conſiſtent with each other, and in no 
e1{0ns fo thiningly exert themſelves, as 
In the Chriſtian priefihood; beginning 
why with him, I fay) from Ovid— 


Crpora magranime ſatis ef! praſtraſſe leani. 


% that, if I ſhould not be ſafe behind 
lt held of mine own prudence, I certainly 
Would behind the frelds: of the ever-ad- 
wrable claſſichs ; of Horace particularly; 
ho, being a rake (and'a joei rake too) 
mſelf, muſt have great weight with all 
arned rakes. - 

And who knoweth but J may be able 
bring even this Golzath in wickedneſs, 
tough in perſon but a little David my- 
len, (1rmed with the lings and fones of 
ue ancient ſages) ta à due ſenſe of his 
erst And what a victory would that 

[ could here, Sir, purſuing the alle- 
pory of David and Goliath, give you 
"me of the ſtones (Hard arguments may 
* called fonrs, fince they knock down a 
F-ritnactous opponent) Which 1 could pelt 
N wth, were he to be wroth with me; 


ud tlus in order 0 take from you, Sir, | 
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all apprehenſions for my {fe or my bones; 
but 1 forbear them till you demand them 
of me, when I have the honour to attend 
you in perſon. 

And now (my dear Sir) what remain- 
eth, but that having ſhewn you (what 
yet, I believe, you did not doubt) huw 
well qualified 1 am to attend the lady with 
the olive - branch, I beg of you to diſpatch. 
me with it out of hand? For if the be ſo 
very ill, and if the ſhould nat live to re- 
ceive the grace, which (to my know- 
ledge) all the worthy family deſign her, 
how much will that grieve you all! And 
then, Sir, of what avail will be th- euto- 
gies you ſhall all, peradventure, join to 
give to her memory? For, as Martial 
wiſely obſerveth— 


© —Poft chneres gloria ſera venit.? 


Then, as Auſontus layeth it down with 
equal propriety, that thoſe favours which are 
ſpeedily conferred are the moſt graceful and 
og. 

And to the ſame purpoſe Ovid 


* Gratia ad cio, quid mera tardat, abe.“ 


And, Sir, whatever you do, let the /ady's 

pardon be as ample, and as cheerfully given, 

as the can wr For it; that I may be able 

to tell her, that it hath your hends, your 

countenances, and your whole hearts, with 
it—For, as the Latin verſe hath it, (and 

I preſume to think I have not weakened 

iis ſenſe by my humble advice)— 


© Dat bene, dat mullum, qui dat cum munere 
© vultum.” 


And now, Sir, when I ſurvey this long 
letter, (albeit I fee it enamelled, as a 
beautiful meadow is enamelled by the 
ſpring or ſummer flowers, very glorious 
to behold!) 1 begin to bo afraid that T 
may have tired you; and the more 
likely, as I have written without that 
method or order, which I think conſti- 
tuteth the beauty of good roriting ; which 
method or order, nevertheleſs, may be 
the better excuſed in a familiar epiſtle, (as 
| this may be called) you pardoning, Sir, 
the /amiliarity of the word ; but yet not 
altogether kere, I mult needs own ; be- 
caufe this is a letter and not a letter, as I 
may fay ; but a kind of fort and. prithy 
diſcourſe, touching upon various and ſun- 
dry topics, every one of which might be 
a ft theme to enlarge upon, even to vo- 
iumes : if this eprflolary dr/courſe (then 
let-me call it) ſhould be pleating to you, 
(as Jam inclined to think it will, be- 
cauſe of the ſentiments and aphoriſms of 
the wifrſt of the ancients, which glitter 


G M2 ans 


* 


through it like fo many W 
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'$eams) 1 will (at my leifure) work it up 
into a methodical diſcourſe ; and perhaps 
may one day print it, with a dedzcation 
to my honoured patron, (if, Sir, I have 
vour leave) fingly at firſt, (but not till I 
have thrown out anunymouſly two or 
three ſmaller things, by the ſucceſs of 
which 1 ſhall have made myſelf of ſome 


a"crount in the commonwealth of letters) and 


afterwards in my works—Nat for the va- 
nity of the thing, (however) I will ſay, 
but for the % it may be of to the pub- 
lick; for (as one well obſerveth) © Though 
glory always followeth virtue, yet it ſhould 
be confidered only as it's ſhadow.” | 

* Contemnit laudem virtus, licet uſque ſequatur 
Gloria viriutem, corpus ut umbra ſuum.“ 


A very pretty ſaying, and worthy of all 
men's admiration |! we 
And now, (moſt worthy Sir, my very 
good friend and patron) referring the 
hole to yours, and to your two brothers, 
and to young Mr. Harlow:e's conſideration, 
and to the wiſe conlideration of good 
M dam Horlowe, and her excellent danyh- 
ter Vs Arabella Harlotme; I take the li- 
- berty to ſubſcribe Imyſelf, what I truly 
am, and ever ſhall delight io be, in all 
caſes, and at all times, your and their moſt 
ready and obedient as well as faithful ſer- 
tant, . 
ELIAS BRAND. 


LETTER! XI, 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. 
[19 ANSWER TO LETTER XVII. J 


WEDN. MORN. SEPT. 6. 
A ND is ſhe ſomewhat better i— 
. Bleflings upon thee without num- 
der or meaſure! Let her ſtill be better 
and better! Tell me fo at leaſt, if ſhe be 
net lo: for thou knoweſt not what a joy 
that poor temporary 1eprieve, that the 
will hold out yet a day or two, gave me. 

But who told this hard-hearted and 
death- pronouncing doctor, that ſhe will 
hold it no longer ? 
favs he this? What preſumption in 
theſe parading ſolemn fellows of a col. 
lege, which wil: be my contempt to the 


lateſt hour of my life, if this brother of 


it (eminent as he is deemed to be) can- 
not work an ordinary miracle in her fa- 
vour, or rather in ene! 

Let me tell thee, Belford, that al- 
ready he deſerves the utmoſt contempt, 
for {uttering this charming clock to run 
down fo low. What mult be his art, 


| 


By what warrant 


CLARIS $A HA RLOWE; 


———— — 


if it could not wind it up in a quarter 
of the time he has attended her, when 
at his Hrſt viſits, the ſprings and wheel; 
of life and motion were fo good, that 
they ſeemed only to want common care 
and oiling ! 

I am obliged to you for endeavour. 
ing to engage her to ſee me. lun 
acting like a friend. If ſhe hed vouch. 
(ated me that favour, ſhe ſhonld have 
ſeen at her feet the moſt abject adorer 
that ever kneeled to juſtly-offended 
beauty. 

What ſhe bid vou, and what fy 
forbid you, to tell me; (the latter for 
tender conſiderations) That ſhe for. 
gives me; and that, could ſhe hare 
made we a good man, ſhe could hare 
made me a happy one! That the even 
loved me ! At ſuch a moment toon that 
ſhe once loved me ! Never Before loved 
any man! That ſhe prays for ne! 
That her laſt tear ſhould be ſhed fur 
me, could ſhe by it fave a ſoul, doom. 
ed, without ker, to perdition |, Bel. 
ford! Belford! 1 cannot bear it 
What a dog, what a devil have I ber 
to a goodneſs fo ſuperlative NH 
does ſhe not inveigh againſt me -N 
does ſhe not execrate me ?—0O the in. 
umphant ſubduer! Ever above ne — 
on now to leave me ſo inhnitely beloy 
ier ! 

Marry and repair, at any time This, 
wretch that | was! was my plea to ny- 
ſelf To give her a lowering ſenſibility; 
to bring her down from auwng le 
ſtars which her beamy head was {ut- 
rounded by, that my wife; fo great! 
above me, might not deſpiſe me; ths 
was one of my —_— motives, on. 
to my more reptile envy, and to I 
conſciouſneſs of. inferiority to her 
Yet ſhe, from ſtep to ſtep, from di. 
treſs to diſtreſs, to maintain her {upt- 
riority; and, like the ſun, to breik 
out upon me with the greater teh 
gence for the clouds that 1 had cot- 
trived to caſt about her—And nov 
eſcape me thus No power left me 
repair her wrongs !—No alleviation 
my felt-reproach! — No dividing d 
blame with her ! 

Tell her, O tell her, Belford, that 
her prayers and wiſhes, her ſuperis 
tively generous prayers and . wilith 
ſhall not be vain: that I can, and di fe- 
pent—and long have repented—Tell her 
of my frequent deep remorſes—lt 18 
impotlible that ſuch remorſes ſhould 
not at laſt produce al remorle- 
Yet ſhe mult not leave me—She n 


live, if ſhe would wiſh to have 112 
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trition perfect i- For what can deſpair 
produce ? 


I WILL do every-thing you would 
have me do, in the return of your 
letters, You have infinitely obliged 
me by this laſt, and by prefling for an 
admiſlion for me, though it fucceeded 
not. 

Once more, how could I be ſuch a 
villain to ſo divine à creature! Yet 
love her all the time, as never man 
loved woman !—Curiſe upon my cen- 
triving genius! Curſe upon my intriguing 
heed, and 11pon my ſeconding heart!—1 0 
ſpori with the faire, with the honour, 
with tie /e, of ſuch an angel of a wo- 
man! — O my damned increduliiy! 
That, believing her to be a woman, I 
muſt hope to find her a woman! On my 
incredulity, that there could be fuch 


virtue (virtue for virtue's ſake) in the 


ſex, founded I my hope of ſucceeding 
with her. 


But ſay not, Jack, that ſhe mult 


leave us yet. If ſhe recover, and it I 


can but re-obtain her favour, then in- 


deed, will life be life to me. The world 
never /aw {uch an huſband as I will 
make. 1 wilt have no will but hers. 
She ſhall! condutt me in all my fleps. 
She ſhall open and direct my proſpects, 
and turn cvery motion of my heart as 
the pleaſes. RE 

You tell me, in your letter, that at 
eleven o'clock the had ſweet reſt; and 
my fervant acquaints me, from Mrs. 
Smith, that . ſhe has had a good night. 
What hopes does this fill me «ith! 1 
have given the fellow five guineas for 
his good news, tv be divided between 
him and his fellow-ſervant. 

Dear, dear Jack! confirm this to me 
in thy next For Heaven's ſake do! 
Tell the doctor Iwill make him a pre- 
ſent of a thouſand guineas if he recover 


her. Aſkif a conſultation be neceſſary. 


Adieu, dear Belford! Confirm, I be- 
ſecch thee, the hopes that now, with fo- 
vercign gladneſs, have taken poſſeſſiun 
of a heart, that, next to hers, is 


EETTLE Rx; 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 
WED. MORN. EIGHT O'CLOCK, 
| (6 8zÞprT.) 
OUR ſervant arrived here before I 
was ſtirring. 1 ſent him to Smith's 
to enquire how the lady was; and or- 


dered nim to call u pon me when he came 


— 


Tine. 


back. I was pleaſed to hear ſhe had 
tolerable reſt, As ſoon as I had dif- 
patched him with the letter I had writ- 
ten over night, 1 went to atrend her. 

I found her up, and dreiſed; in a 
white ſatin night-gown. Ever elegant; 
but now more ſo, than 1 had ſeen her 
for a week paſt: her aſpect ſerenely 
cheerful. 


of her eyes, and the tremor which had 
invaded her limbs. If this be dying,“ 
ſaid ſhe, * there is nothing at all ſhock- 
ing in it. My body hardly ſenſible of 
pain, my mind at eaſe, my intellects 
© clear and perfect as ever. What a 
good and gracious God have I |—PFor 
© this is what always prayed for.“ 

I told her, It was not ſo ſerene with 

ou. 5 
s There is not the ſame reaſon for it, 
replied ſhe. *Tis a choice comfort, Mr. 
* Relford, at the winding up of our 
«© ſhort ſtory, to be able to ſay, I haye 
© rather ſuffered injuries my/elf, than of< 
« fered 425 to others. 4 leſs A 
© though 1 have been unhappy, as the 
* world deems it, and once I thought 
© more ſo than at preſent I think I ought 
© to have done; ſince my calamities 
| * were to work out for me my ever- 
T laſting happineſs ; yet have I not wil- 
fully made any one creature fo. I 
© have no reaſon to grieve for any-thing 
but for the ſorrow 1 have given my 
friends. | | 

But pray, Mr. Belford, remember 
me in the beſt manner to wy couſin, 
© Morden; and defire him to comfort 
© them, and to tell them, that all would 
have been the fame, had they accepted 
of mytrue penitence, as 1 with and as 
© I truſt the Almighty has done.“ 
I was called down, it was to Harry; 
, who was juſt returned from Miſs 
Howe's, to whom he carried the lady's 
letter. 
to make haſte with it, and return ag 
ſoon as poſſible, ſtaid not till Miſs 
Howe had it, ſhe being at the diſtance 
of five miles, although Mrs. Howe 
would have had him ſtay, and ſent a 
man and horſe purpoſely with it to her 
daughter, | 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 10 O'CLOCK, 
Tur poor lady is juſt recovered from 
a fainting fit, which has left her at 
death's door. Her late tranquillity and 
freedom from pain ſeemed but a /zght- 
— as Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith 
Cail if, | 
| By my faith, Lovelace, I had rather 
| | | part 


She mentioned the increaſed dimneſss 


The ftipid fellow, being bid 


4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


part with all the friends I have in the 
world, than with this lady. I never 
knew what a virtuous, a holy friend- 
ſhip, as I may call mine to her, was 
before. But to be ſo new to it, and to 
be obliged to forego it ſo ſoon, what 
an affliction! Yet, thank Heaven, 1 
lofe her not by my own fault !—But 
twould be barbarous not to ſpare thee 
now. 


She has ſent for the divine who vi- 


ted her betore, to pray with her. 


LETTER XIV.. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. . : 

KENSINGTON, WEDNESDAY NOON. 
IKE ZEſfop's Traveller, thou blow- 
eſt hot and cold, life and death, in 

the ſame breath, with a vie», no doubt, 
to diſtract me. How familiarly duſt thon 
ufe the words, dying, dimneſs, tremor / 
Never did any mortal ring ſo many 
changes on ſo tew bells; Thy t true fa- 
ther, | dare ſwear, was a butcher, or an 
nndertaker, by the delight thou ſeemeſt 
to take in ſcenes of death and horror. 
Thy barbarous reflection, that thou 


loſeſt her not by thy own fault, is never 


to be forgiven. Thou haſt but one way: 
to atone tor the torments thon g1veſt 
me, and that is, by ſending me word 
that the is better, and will recover. 
Whether it be true or not, let me be 


told fo, and I will go abroad rejoicing. 


and beheving it, and my wiſhes and 
mnaginations ihall make out the reſt. 
If ſhe live but one vear, that I may 


acquit myſelt to myſelf, (no matter for | 


the world!) that her death is not ow, 
ing to me, I will compound for the 1eft, 

Will neither vows nor pravers ſave 
her! I never praved in my life, put all 


the years of it together, as I have done 
for this fortnigbt paſt : and 1 have moſt 


ſincerely repented of all my baſeneſs to 
.her—And will nothing do? 

But after all, if ſhe recover not, As 
reflection mutt be my comfort, and it 
is truth; That her departure will be 
owing rather to wilfulneſs, to down- 
right female wilfulneis, than to any 
other cauſe. | | 
| It is difficult for people who purſue 


the dictates of a violent reſentment, to 


ſtop where firſt they deſigned to ſtop. 

] have the charity to believe, that 
even James and Arabella Harlowe, at 
firſt, intended no more by the confede- 
racy they formed againſt this their an- 
gel ſiſter, than to diſgrace and keep her 
down, left (ſordid wretches!) their un- 


| cles 


— —— — — — — — — 


| — — 
ould follow the example her 
grandfather had ſet, to therr detriment. 

So this lady, as I ſuppoſe, intendeq 
only at firſt to vex and plague me; ang 
finding ſhe could do it to purpoſe, her 
delire of revenge inſenſibly became 
ſtronger in her than the deſire of lite: 
and now the is willing to die, as an 
event which ſhe thinks will cut m 
heart-ſtrings aſunder. And till, the 
more to be revenged, puts on the Chric. 
tian, and forgives me. 

But I'll have none of her forgivene( 
My own heart tells me, I do not deſerve 
it; and I cannot bear it And whatis 
it but a mere verbal forgiveneſs, as of. 
tentatioufly as cruelly given with à view 
to magnify herſelf, and wound me deep. 
er! A little, dear, ſpecious—But let me 

{.op—leſt I blaſpheme ! 


Rrapixc over the above, I am a. 
ſhamed of my ramblings: but what 
u ouldeſt have me do ?—Sceſt thou not 
that Jain but ſeeking to run out of my. 
ſelf, in hope to loſe myſelf; yet, that l 
am unable to do either! 

If ever thou lovedit but half fo fer. 
vently as I love—But ot that thy heavy 
{ſoul is not capable. 

Send me word by the next, I conjure 
thee, in the- names of all her kindied 
{aints and angels, that ſhe is 1:ving, and 
likely to live If thou ſendelt i news, 
thou wilt be anſwerable for the conſe- 
quence, whether it be fatal to the mel- 
ſenger, or to thy | 

LOVELACE, 


LETTER XV. 


MR. BELFORD, LO ROZERT LOVE» 
LACE, ESQ. 


WEDNESDAY, 11 O'CLOCK, 


R. H. has juſt been here. He tar- 

ried with me till the miniſter had 
done piaying by the lady'; and then we 
were both adnütted. Mr. Goddard, 
who came while the doctor and the 
clergyman. were with her, went away 
with them when they went. They took 


as I have no ſcruple to tay ; bleſſing her, 
and being bleſſed by her: and wiſhing 
(when it came to their lot) for an exit, 
as happy as hers is likely to be. a 

| She had again earneſtiy requeſted of 
the doctor his opinion how long it was 
now probable that ſhe could continue; 
and he told her, that he apprehended 
ſhe would hardly ſee to-morrow night, 
She ſaid, She ſhould number the hours 


with greater pleaſure than 
| numbered 


a ſolemn and everlaſting leave of her, 


ever ſhe 


oy 
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numbered any in her life, on the moſt 
joyful occaſion. X 1 
" How unlike poor Belton's laſt hours, 
ners! See the infinite difference in the 
effects, on the ſame awful and 3 
occaſion, between a good and a ba 
conſcience ! 1 

This moment a man is come from 
Miſs Howe with a letter. Perhaps J 
hall be able to ſend you the contents. 


gur endeavoured ſeveral times with 
earneſtneſs, but in vain, to read the 
letter of her dear friend. The writing, 


ſhe ſaid, was too fine, for her groſſer 


(zht, and the lines ſtaggered under her 
eye. And indeed the trembled fo, ſhe 
could not hold the paper: and at laſt 
defired Mrs. Lovick to read it to her, 
the meſſenger waiting for an anſwer. 

Thon wilt fee, in Miſs Howe's letter, 
how different the expreſſion of the 
ſame-impatience, and paflionate love, is, 
when dictated by the gentler mind of a 
woman, from that which reſults from a 
mind fo boiſterous and Knotty, as thine. 
For Mrs. Lovick will tranſcribe it; and 
! ſhall ſend it—To be re'd in this place, 
if thou wilt. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA HAR- 
LOWE. 


© TUESDAY, SEPT. 5, 
CO My DEAREST FRIEND ! 


a \ \ THAT will become of your poor 
Anna Howe! I fee by your 


„writing, as well as read by your own 
account, (which, were you not very, 
«rery ill, you would have touched more 
(tenderly) how it is with you! Why 
have I thus long delayed to attend 
vou! Conld I think, that the com- 
* tortings of a faithful friend were as 
nothing to a gentle mind in diſtreſs, 
* that I could be prevailed upon to for- 
bear viſiting you ſb much as once in 
Fall this time! I, as well as every-body 
*elfe, to deſert and abandon my dear 
* creature to ſtrangers! What will be- 
* come of me, if you be as bad as my 
* apprehenſfjons make you! : 
© will ſet out this moment, little 
das the encouragement is that you give 
me to do fo! My mother is willing I 
* ſhould! Why, O why, was the not be- 
* fore willing ! : | 
„Vet the perſuades me too (leſt I 
* ſhould be fatally affected were I to find 
my fears too well juſtified) to wait the 
return of this meſſenger, who rides 
* our ſwifteſt horſe. God ſpeed him 
unh good news to mew-klſe—Byt, 


— — 


* ſooner ! 


© have one an 


Oh! my deareſt, deareſt friend, what 
* elſe One line from your own hand 
© by him Send me but one line to bid 
© me attend you! I will ſet out the 
© moment, the very moment, I receive 
* it. I am now actually ready to do 
ſo! And if you love me, as I love 
* you, the fight of me will revive you 
* to my hapes.—But why, why, When 
J can think this, did I not go up 


« Bletſed Heaven! deny not to my 
© prayers, my friend, my admoniſher, 
* my advifer, at a time fo critical to my- 
« ſelf. 

* But methinks, vour ſtvle and ſenti- 


* ments are too well connected, too fwl 


* of life and vigour, to give cauſe for fo 
much deſpair as your ſtaggering pen 
* ſeems to torbo'te. 
J am ſorry I was not at home LI 
* muft add thus much, though the ſer- 
vant'is ready mounted at the door} 
„hen Mr. Belford's ſervant came with - 
© your aflecting letter. I was at Miſs 
© Lloyd's. My mamma ſent it to me; 
* and I came home that inſtant. But he 
© was gone. He would not (tay, it ſeems. 
* Yet I wanted to aſk him an hundred 
* thouſand queſtions, But why delay I 
© thus my meſſenger? I have a multi- 
* tude of things to ſay to you—To ad- 
© viſe with you about !—You ſhall di- 
« rect me in every-thing. 1 will obey 
the holding up ol your finger. But, if 
 zou leave me—what is the world, or 
* any-thing in it, to your 
, _ + Anna Howe ?? 


The effect this letter had on the lady, 
who is ſo near the end which the fair 
writer ſo much apprehends and deplores, 


obliged Mrs. Lovick, to make many 


breaks in reading it, and many changes 
of voice. 5 

This is a friend,” ſaid the divine 
lady, (taking the letter in her hand; 
and kiiling it) worth wiſhing to live 
© for,—-Q my dear Anna Howe! How 
© uninterruptedly ſweet and noble has 
© been our friendihip!—But we ſhall one 
© day meet (and this hope muſt confort 
* us both) never to part again! Then, 
« diveſlted of the ſhades of body, ſhall 
we be all light and all mind !—Then 
© how unalloyed, how perfect, will be 
our triendſhip! Our love then will 

4 the ſame adorable ob- 
© ject, and we ſhall enjoy it and each 
© other to all eternity! 

She ſaid, her dear friend was fo ear- 
neſt for a line or two, that ſhe fain would 
write if ſhe could: and ſhe tried; but to 
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no purpoſe. She could dictate, however, 
ſhe believed; and deſired Mrs. Lovick 
- would take pen and paper. Which ſhe 
did, and then ſhe dictated. to her. I 
would have withdrawn; but at her de- 
fire ſtaid. | | | 


She wandered a good deal, at firſt, 
She took notice that ſhe did. And when 


ſhe got into a little train, not pleaſing 
herſelf, ſhe apologized to Mrs. Lovick 
for making her begin again and _ ; 
and ſaid, that the third time ſhould go, 
let it be as it would. | 
She dictated the farewel part, with- 
out heſitation ;- and when ſhe came to 
the bleſſing and ſubſcription, ſhe took 
the pen, and dropping on her knees, 
ſupported by Mrs. Lovick, wrote the 
concluſion; but Mrs. Lovick was forced 
to guide her hand. 
You will find the ſenſe ſurprizingly 
entire, her weakneſs condered. | 
I made the meſſenger wait, while I 
tranſcribed it, I have endeavoured to 
imitate the ſubſcriptive part; and in 
the letter made pauſes, where, to the 
beſt of my remembrance, the pauſe. In 


nothing that relates to this admirable 


lady, can I be too minute. 


rp. NEAR $3 O'CLOCK. 


© MY DEAREST MISS HOWE, 


Vo muſt not be ſurprized—nor 
© prieved — that Mrs. Lovick 
Ee writes for me. Although 1 cannot 
- © obey you, and write with my pen, yet 
© my heart writes by her - Accept it fo 
_ © .._.]t is the neareſt to obedience I can! 
And now, what ought 1 to {ay? 
What can I ſay ?—But why ſhould you 
© not know the truth? Since ſoon you 
© muſt—Very ſoon. 3 
* Know then, and let your tears be 
© thoſe, if of pity, of joyful pity! for 
1 permit you to ſhed a few, to em- 
© bal, as I may fay a fallen bloſſom. 
Know then, that the good doctot, 
©and the pious clergyman, and the 
« worthy apothecary, have juſt nos 
c with joint bene dictions—taken their 
© laſt leave of me: and the former bids 


me hope—Do, my deareit, let me ſay 


© kope—hope for my enlargement be- 
fore to-morrow's ſun ſet. 
Adieu, therefore, my deareſt friend! 
© —Be this your conlolation, as it is 
« mine, that in God's good time we 
* thall meet in a bleſſed eternity, never 
more to part!—Once more, then, a- 


« dieu—and be happy — Which a ge- 
« nerous nature cannot be, unleſz—to 
« it's power it makes others ſo too. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


| © ſupported upon them, 


© God for ever bleſs 


you! 
dropt on my bended knees, althout 


Jour cl. 
« grateful, affettionate, 10 
CL. HARLO WE. 


When I had tranſcribed and ſealed 
this letter, by her direction, I gaye i 
to the meſſenger myſelf ; who told ne 
that Miſs Howe waited for nothing but 
his return, to ſet out for London. 

Thy ſervant is juſt come; ſo 1 vill 
cloſe here. Thou art. a mercileſs ma. 
ſter. The two fellows are hattered tg 
death by thee, to uſe a female wort; 
and all female words, though we are n 
ſure of their derivation, have very idgai. 
ficant meanings. I believe, in iet 
hearts, they wiſh the angel in the ha 
ven that is ready to receive her, an 
rhee at the proper place, that then 
might be an end to their flurries ; an 
ther word of the ſame gender. 

What a letter haſt thou ſent me- 
Poor Lovelace !—is all the anafwer | 
wil return. 

Five o'clock. } Colonel Morden is thi 
moinent arrived. 


7 


LETTER XVI. 


MR. BELFORD. IN CONTINUATION, 
EIGHT IN THE EVENING 


I Had but juſt time, in my former, tv 
1 tell you, that Colonel Morden an 
arrived. He was on horſeback, attend. 


ed by two ſervants, and alighted at the 
door, juſt as the clock ſtruck five. Ms, 
Smith was then below in her back ſhoh, 
weeping, her huſband with her, who 
was as much affected as ſhe; Mrs. L. 
vick having let: them a little before, in 
tears likewiſe; for they had been be. 
moaning one anotlier; joining in op- 
nion, that the admirable lady would nol 
live the night over. She had told then, 
it was her opinion too, from ſome numb- 
neſſes, which ſhe called the forerunner 
of death, and from an increaſed inch. 
nation to doze. 

The colonel, as Mrs. Smith told we 
afterwards, atked with great impatient, 
the momeat he alighted, how Miſs Ha. 
lowe was? She anſwered, alive: bil, 
the feared, drawing on apace. Cod 
God!” faid he, with his hands and et 
lifted up! Can 1 ſee her? My name" 
Morden. I have the honour to be 
nearly related to her. Step up, pia)! 
© and Jet her know [She is ſenbble! 
© hope] that I am here, W ho is with kr! 

Nobody but her. nurſe, and Mis 


Lovick, a widow gentlewoman, 3 


- - - - — — - - - „ - — — — * 


«is as careful of her, as if ſhe were her 
mother.“ 3 5 
And more careful too, interrupted 
he, or ſhe is not careful at all—— 

„Except a gentleman be with her, 
« ohe Mr. Belford,“ continued Mrs. 
smith, * who has been the beſt friend 
+ ſhe has had.“ 8 | 

« It Mr. Belford be with her, ſurely 
I may—But pray ſtep up, and let Mr. 
© Belford know, that I ſhall take it for a 
« favour to ſpeak with him firſt.” 

Mrs. Smith came up to me in my new 
apartment. I had but guſt diſpatched 
your ſervant, and was aſking her nurſe 
if I might be again admitted 4 Who an- 
{wered, that ſhe was dozing in the el- 
bow-chair, having refuſed to lie own, 
ſaying, ſhe ſhould ſoon, ſhe hoped, lie 
down for good. | 

The colonel, who is really a fine gen- 
tleman, received me with great polite- 
neſs. After the firſt compliments, My 
* kin{woman, Sir,” ſaid he, is more o- 
© bliged to you than to any of her own 
(family, For my part, I have been en- 
© deavouring to move ſo many rocks in 
cher favour; and, little thinking the 
dear creature ſo very bad, have neg- 
ected to attend her, as I ought to 
© have done the moment I arrived; and 
© would, had I known how ill ſhe was, 
and what a taſk I ſhould have had 
with the family — But. Sir, your friend 
has been exceſſively to blame; and 
you being ſo intimateſy his friend, has 
made her fare the worſe for your civi- 
ties to her,—But are there no hopes 
© of her recovery ?? | 

The doctors have left her with the 
* melancholy declaration, that there are 
none.“ ny 

„Has ſhe had good attendance, Sir? 
* A ſkilful phyſician : J hear theſe good 
folks have been very civil and oblig- 
ing to her.“ 

Who could be otherwiſe ?* faid 
Mrs. Smith, weeping : * ſhe is the 
ſweeteſt lady in the world IS 

„The character,“ ſaid the colowel, 
lifting up his eyes and one hand, that 
* the has from every living creature 
Good God! How could your accurſed 
\ triend—" | 
And how could her cruel parents 
interrupted 1.— We may as eaſily ac- 
count for him, as for them.” 

Joo true! returned he, * the vile. 
* n?\s of the'profligates'of our ſex con- 
' lidered, whenever they can get any of 
the other into their power.” | 


| fatisfied d about the care that had 


been taken of ner, and told him of the | 
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friendly and even faternal attendancgy ; 


ſhe had had from Dr. H. and Me. 

He was impatient to attend her, hav- 
ing not ſeen her, as he ſaid, ſince ſhe 
was twelve years old; and that then ſhe 
gave prone of being one of the fineſt 
women in England. PH 

She was ſo," replied I, a very few 
months ago: and, though emaciated, 
© ſhe will appear to you to have confirm- 


ed thoſe promiſes: for her features 


* are ſo regular and exact, her propor- 
tion ſo fine, and her manner ſo inimi- 
© tably graceful, that were ſhe only ſkin 
and bone, ſhe mult be a beauty.” 

Mrs, Smith, at his requeſt, ſtept ups 
and brought us down word, that Mrs. 
Lovick and her nurſe were with her; 
and that ſhe was in ſo ſound a fleep, 
leaning upon the former in her elbow- 
chair, that ſhe neither heard her enter- 
the room, nor go out. The colonel 
begged, it not improper, that he might 
ſee her, though fleeping. He ſaid, that 
his impatience would not let him ſtay. 
till ſhe awaked. Yet he would not have 
her diſturbed ; and ſhould be glad to 
contemplate her ſweet features, when 
ſhe ſaw not him; and aſked, if ſhe thought, 
he could not go in, and come out, with» 
out diſturbing her ? wo bats 1 

She believed he might, ſhe anſwered; 
for her chair's back was towards the 
door. Get 

He ſaid, he would take care to with-- 
draw, if ſhe awoke, that his ſudden ap- 


pearance might not ſurprize her. 


Mrs. Smith, ſtepping up before | 
bid Mrs. Lovick = the — not ſte. 
when we entered: and then we went up 
ſoftly together. | b 

We beheld the lady in a charming at- 
titude. Dreſſed, as I told you before, 
in her virgin white, the was fitting in 
her elbow-chair, Mrs. Lovick cloſe by 
her, in another chair, with her left arm 
round her neck, ſupporting it, as it 
were; for, it ſcems, the lady had bid 
her do ſo, ſaying, ſhe had been a mo- 
ther w her, and ſhe would delight her- 
lelf in thinking ſte was in her mamma's 
arms; for ſhe found, herſelf drowſy; 
perhaps, the ſaid, for the laſt time the 


| ſhould be ſo. 


ne faded cheek reſted u on the gocd 
woman's boſom, the kindly warmth of 
which had overſpread it with a faint, 
but charming fluſh ; the other paler, 
and hollow, as if already iced over by 
death. Her hands white as the hily, 
with her meandryuig vans more tranſ. 
X's blue than ever I had ſeen even 
6 | denies. | 


he; 


A 
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| © ner: and 


ed up by the congealment of that purple 
ſtream, which already ſo languidly creeps 
rather than flows through them !). her 


hands hanging lifeleſsly, one before her, 


the other graſped by the right-hand of 
the kind widow, whoſe tears bedewed 


the ſweet face which her motherly boſom 


ſupported, though unfelt by the fair 


"ſleeper ; and either inſenſibly to the 


ELARISSA MARLOWE; _ 


hers; (veins ſo ſoon, alas! to be choak - 


good woman, or what ſhe would not 
iſturb her to wipe off, or to — a 


her poſture : her aſpe& was ſweet 

calm and ſerene : and though ſhe ſtarted 
now-and-then, yet her fteep ſeemed 
eaſy ; her breath indeed ſhort and quick ; 


| but talerably free, and not like that of 


a dying perſon. Tank 
In this heart-moving attitude ſhe ap- 


peared to us when we approached- her, 


and came to have her lovely face be- 
fore us. 

The colonel, ſighing often, gazed upon 
her with his arms folded, and with the 
moſt profound and affectionate atten- 


tion; till at laſt, on her ſtarting, and 
| fetching her breath with greater diffi- 


culty than before, he retired to a ſcreen, 
that was drawn before her e as ſhe 
calls it, which, as I have heretofore 
obſerved, ſtands under one of the win- 
dows. This ſcreen was placed there, 


at the time ſhe found herfelf obliged to, 


take to her chamber; and in the depth 
of our concern, and the fulneſs of other 
diſcourſe at our firſt interview, I had 


forgotten to apprize the colonel of what 


he would probably ſee. . 
Retiring thither, he drew out his 
handkerchief, and overwhelmed, with 


grief, ſeemed unable to ſpeak : but, on 
caſting his eye behind the ſcreen, he 


ſoon broke ſilence; for ſtruck with the 


ſhape of the coffin, he lifted up a pur- 
liſn - coloured cloth that was ſpread over 
back, Good God!“ 


it, and, ſtarting 
ſaid he, * what's here?” 


FS 


Mrs. Smith ſtanding next him, Why,“ 


ſaid he; with great emotion, is ny cou- 

« {in ſuffered to indulge her ſad reflecti- 

© ons with fuch an object before her:“ 
« Alas! Sir,” replied the good wo- 


man, + who ſhould controul her? We 


are all ſtrangers about her, in a man- 


« with her upon this ſad occaſion.” 

« I ought,” ſaid I, (ſtepping ſoftly up 
to him, the lady again falling into a doze) 
to have apprized you of this. I was 
© here when it was brought in, and 
never was ſo ſhocked in my life. But 
* ſhe had none of her friends about her, 
"and no reaſon to hope for any of them 


yet we have expoſtulated 


| © to come hear her; and, aſſured {he 
* ſhould not recover, ſhe was reſolved 
to leave as litjle as poſſible, eſpecially 
© as to what related to her perſon, ty 
© her executor. But it is not a ſhoc 
object to her, though it be toevery. 
©body elſe.” 

* Curſe upon the hard-heartedneſ; of 
© thoſe,” ſaid he, who occaſioned her 
to make ſo ſad a proviſion for herſelf 
What. muſt her refle&ions have been, 
© all the time ſhe was thinking of it, and 
giving orders about it? And what mut 
© they be, every time ſhe turns her lead 
towards it? Theſe uncommon genius; 
hut indeed ſhe ſhould have been con- 
* truvlgd in it, had I been here.“ 
Tes dy fetched a profound ſigh, and, 

r | 8 
ſtarting, it broke off our talk; and the 
colonel then withdrew farther behind 
the fcreen, that his ſudden appearance 
might not ſurprize her. 

Where am Ii” ſaid ſhe. * Roy 
* drowſy Lam! How long have I dozed? 
© —Don't go, Sir,“ (for I was retiring.) 
1 am very ſtupid, and ſhall be more 
© and more fo, 1 ſuppoſe.” | 

She then offered to raiſe herſelf; but 
being ready to faint through weakneſs, 
was Lived to ſit down again, reclining 
her head on her chair back; and, after 
a few moments, I believe now, my 
© pood friends,“ ſaid ſhe, * all your kind 
© trouble will ſoon be over, I haveſlept, 
but am not refreſhed, and my fingers 
© ends ſeem numbed—have no feeling! 
(holding them up)—“ Tis time to ſend 
© the letter to my good Norton.” 
Shall I, Madam, ſend my ſervant 
« poſt with it?” 7 

0 no, Sir, 1 thank you, It will 
* reach the dear woman too ſoon (as the 
« will think) by the poſt.” 

I told her this was not poſt-day. _ 


< Bleſs me ! 1 know not how the time 
goes: but very tedioufly, tis plain. 
And now I think 1 muſt ſoon take to 
my bed. All will be moſt conveniently, 
© an with leaſt trouble, over there— 


© Sir,* turning to me, I have left nothing 
to theſe laſt incapacitating hours, No- 
© thing either to ſay or do. I bleſs God, 
©I have not. If I had, how unhappy 
* ſhould I be | Can you, Sir, remind me 
© of -any-thing deer to be done ot 
© ſaid to make your office eaſy?” 
lf, Madam, your couſin Morden 
* ſhoutd come, you would be glad toſe* 
him Lpreſume ?? | 
©1 am too weak to with to ſee m 


© couſin now. It would but diſcompor” 
[| 


* 


ais it Wedneſday ſtill.“ ſaid ſhe: 


Will it not, Mrs. Lovick ?—I think, 
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k C le I can ſee, I wil! ſee him, were it 


but to thank him for former favours, 
«and for his preſent kind intentions to 
eme. Has any-body been here from 
« him ?? 

Ry Rs cata, acid with ho late, 
Madam, in half an hour; but he feared 
to ſurprixe you.“ 1 

Nothing can ſurprize me now, ex- 
cept my mamma were to favour me 
« with her laſt bleſſing in perſon. That 
«would be a welcome ſurprize to me 
teven yet. But did my coulin come 
« purpoſely to town to ſee me? 

Ves, Madam. I took the liberty to 
«Jet him know, by a line laſt Monday, 
© how ill you were.“ 


©You are very kind, Sir. I am and 


have been greatly obliged to yon. But 


think 1 ſhall be pained to ſee him 
«now, becauſe he will be concerned to 
©ſee me. And yet, as 1 am not ſo ill as 
(1 ſhall preſently be—the ſooner he 
comes, the better. But if he come, 
© what ſhall 1 do about the ſcreen? He 
will chide me, very probably; and I 
cannot bear chiding now. Perhaps,” 
Jeans upon Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. 

mith] I can walk into the next apart- 
ment to receive him.“ 

She motioned to riſe ; but was ready 
to faint again, and forced to fit ſtill, 

The colonel was in a perſect agita- 
tion behind the ſcreen, to hear this diſ- 
courſe ; and twice, unſeen by his cou- 
ſin, was coming trom it towards her ; 
but retreated, tor fear of ſurprizing her 
too much. 


| ftept to him, and favoured his re- 


treat; ſhe only ſaying, Are you going, 


'Is my couſin come ?* For ſhe heard 
ſumebody ſtep ſoftly acroſs the room, 
and thought it to be me; her hearing 
being more perfect thay her ſight. 

| told her, I believed he was; and ſhe 
ſaid, We muſt make the belt of it, 
* Mrs. Lovick — and Mrs. Smith. —1 
hall otherwiſe moſt grievouſiy ſhock 
my poor couſin : for he loved me dear- 
once. Pray give me a few of the 
* dottor's laſt drops in water, to keep 
*up my ſpirits for this one interview; 
and that is all, Þ believe, that can con- 
*cern me now.“ 
Ihe colonel (who. heard all this) ſent 
in his name; and 1, pretending to go 


down to him, introduced the afflicted 


gentleman ; ſhe having firſt ordered the 
ſcreen to be put as cloſe to the window 
35 poſſible, that he might not ſee what 
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and him too. Vet, if he come \ what ſhe had faid about it, 


© But pray, 


1019 


was deter- 
mined to take no natice of it. ny 

He folded the angel in his arms asſhe 
ſat, dropping down on one knee; for, 
ſupporting herſelf upon the two elbows 


of the chair, ſhe attempted, to riſe, but 
could not. 


« Excuſe, my dear Couſin,” 
ſaid ſhe, * excuſe me, that I cannot 
* ſtand upl did not expect this favour 
now. But I am glad of this opportu- 
* nity to thank you for all your gene- 
* rous goodneſs to me. ; | 

© I never, my beſt- beloved and dear» 
* eſt couſin,“ ſaid he, (with eyes run- 
ning over) * ſhall forgive myſelf, that I 
* did not attend you ſooner. Little did 
I think you were ſo ill; nor do any of 
* your friends believe it. If they did 

* If they did, repeated ſhe, interrupt- 
ing him, I ſhould have had more com- 
6 * from them. I am ſure I ſhould. 

Sir, how did you leave 

© them? Are you reconciled to them? 
If you are not, I beg, if you love your 
poor Clariſſa, that you wall: for every 
© widened difference angments but my 


fault; 


i 5 is the foundation of 
4 All.“ þ W Djs | 
I had been expecting to hear from 


them in your favour, my dear couſin,“ 
ſaid he, for ſome hours, when this 
« gentleman's letter arrived, which haſ- 
© tened me up; but I have the account 
* of your grandfather's eſtate to make 
© up with you, and have bills and drafts 
© upon their banker for the fums due to 
© you; which they dere you may re- 
© ceive, leſt you ſhould have occation for 
money. And this is ſuch an earneit 
© of an approaching reconciliation, that 


l dare to anſwer for all the reſt being 
Mr. Belford? Are you ſent fordown? ] . 


according to your wiſhes, if—" 

© Ah! Sir,” interrupted ſhe, with fre- 
quent breaks and pauſes, *1 wiſh, Lwiſh, 
this does not rather ſhew, that were I 
© to live, they would have nothing more 
to ſay to me. I never had any pride 
in being independent of them: all my 
© ations, when I might have made my- 
© ſelf more independent, ſhew this But 
© what avail theſe reflections now ?—L 
© only beg, Sir, that you—and ths gen- 
© tleman—to whom I am exceedingly 
« obliged—will adjuſt thoſe matters 
© according to the will I have written. 
© Mr. Belford will excuſe me; but it 
«© was in truth more neceſlity than choice, 
that made me think of giving him the 
trouble he fo kindly accepts;—Had I 
© had the happineſs to ſee you, my cou- 
© fin, fooner—or to know that you lil} 
© honoured me with your regard —L 


© ſhould not have had the aſſurance ta 


v4 behind it; white he, having heard | 
| | 287 i 6 N 2 » aſk 


/ 
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© aſk this favour of kim. —But—though | 


4 the friend of Mr. Lovelace, he is a man 
- © of honour, and he will make peace 


© rather than break it. And, my dear 
* couſin, let me beg of you—to contri- 
«* bute your part to it—and remember, 
that, while I have nearer relations 
* than my couſin Morden, dear as yon 
are, and always were to me, you have 
no title to avenge my wrongs upon him 
who has been the occaſion of them. 
« But I wrote to you my mind on this 


+ © ſubje&t, and my reaſons; and I hope 1 


need not further urge them.“ | 

' © T muſt do Mr. Lovelace ſo much juſ- 
© tice,' anſwered he, iping his eyes, as 
to witneſs, how ſincerely he repents 
« him of his ungrateful baſeneſs to you, 


* and how _— he is to make you all 


© the amends in 
« wickedneſs, and your merit. 
© not, I could not paſs it over, though 
«you have nearer relations: for, my 
dear couſin, did not your grandfather 
leave me in truſt for you? And ſhould 


ts power. He owns his 


< I think myſelf concerned for your for. 


© tune, and not for your ur? But 
© fince he is ſo deſirous to do hu juſtice, 
© I have the leſs to ſay; and you may 
* make yourſelf entirely eaſy on that ac- 
© count.? e BR, 

«I thank you—thank you, Sir,“ ſaid 
the ;—* All is now as I wiſhed: but I 
am very faint—very weak. I am ſorry 
I cannot hold up—that I cannot bet. 
© ter deſerve the honour of this viſt : 
but it will not be And ſaying this, 
ſhe ſunk dewn in her chair, and was 
ſilent. 4 1 

Hereupon we both withdrew, leaving 
word, that we would be at the Bedford 
Head, if any-thing extraordinary hap- 
pened. 1 

We beſpoke a little repaſt, having 
neither of us dined; and, while it was 
gettiug ready, you may gueſs at the ſub- 
ject of our diſcourſe. Both joined in 
lamentation for the lady's deſperate 
ſtate : admired her mamtold. excellen- 
ces: ſeverely condemned you, and her 
friends. Yet, to bring him into better 
opinion of you, I read tohim ſome paſ- 
ſages from your laſt letters, which ſhew- 
ed your concern for the wrongs you had 
done her, and your deep remorſe: and 
he ſaid, It was a dreadful thing to la- 
bour under the ſeaſe of a guilt ſo irre- 
mediable, 

We procured Mr. Goddard (Dr. H. 
not being at home) once more to vilit 
her, and to call upon us in his return. 
He was ſo good as to do ſo; but he tar- 


ried with her not five minutes; and told 


* 


If he did 


7 : 


OWE; 
us, That ſhe was drawing on apace: 

he feared ſhe would (56, live il — 
ing; and that ſhe wiſhed to ſee Colonel 
Morden directly. 

The colonel made excuſes where none 
were needed; and though our little re. 
fection was juſt brought in, he vent 
away immediately. ä 

could not touch a morſel ; and took 
pen and ink to amuſe myſelf, and oblige 
ous knowing how impatient you wor 


be for a few lines: for, from what | 


have recited, you will ſee it was im. 
poſlible 1 could withdraw towrite, when 
your ſervant came at half an hour after 


five, or have an opportunity for it till 


now; and ths is accidental; and yet 
your poor fellow was afraid to go away 
with the verbal meſſage I ſent ; import. 


ing, as no doubt he told you, that the 


colonel was with us, the lady exceſſive. 
ly ill, and that I could not ſtir to write 
à line. | 

WW TEN O'CLOCK, 

Tur - colonel ſent to me afterwards, 
to tell me, that the lady having been in 
convulſions, he was ſo much diſordered, 
that he could not q. oſſibly attend me. 

1 have ſent every half-hour to know 
how ſhe does : and juſt now I have the 
8 to hear, that her convulſſons 

ave left her; and that ſhe is gone to 
reſt in a much quieter way than could 
be expected. 

Her poor couſin is very much. indi. 
poſed ; yet will not ſtir out of the houſe 
while ſhe is in ſuch a way ; but intends 
to lie down on a couch, having refuſed 
any other accommodation. 


LES ISR AV 
MR. BELFORD. IN CONTINUATION, 


sono, SIX O'CLOCK, SEPT. 7: 
T HE lady is (till alive. The colonel 
having juſt ſent his ſervant to let 
me know that ſhe enquired after me 
about an hour ago, I. am dreſſing to 
attend her, Joel begs of me to diſpatch 
him back, though but with one line to 
gratify your preſent impatience. He ex- 
ark. he 178 to find you at Knightl- 
ridge, let him make what haſte he can 
back; and if he has not a line or two id 
oY you, he is afraid you will piſtol 
im; for he apprehends that you ar 
hardly yourſelf. I therefore diſpatch 
this; and will have another ready 45 
ſoon as I can, with particulars. But 
you muſt have a little patience ; for hon 
can I withdraw every half-hour to write, 
if I am admitted to the lady's preſence, 
or if I am with the colonel? 
| SMITH 5 
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$MiTH's, E1GHT IN THE MORNING» 


id a better night than was expected; 
lor although ſhe ſlept little, ſhe ſeemed 
Ay; and the eaſier for the pious frame 
ſhe was in; all her waking moments 
being taken up in devotion, or in an 
iaculatory ſilence; her hands and eyes 
often lifted up, and her lips movin 
with a fervour worthy of theſe her laſt 
hours. bg. 
'' TEN O'CLOCK. 
Tus colonel being earneſt to ſee his 
ouſin as ſoon as ſhe awoke, we were 
both admitted. We obſerved in her, 
as ſoon as we entered, ſtrong ſymptoms 
her approaching diſſolution, notwith- 
danding what the women had flattered 
us with from her laſt night's tranquillity. 
The colonel and I, each loth to. ſay 
what we thought, looked upon one ano- 
ther with melancholy countenances. 
The colonel told her, He ſhould ſend 
a ſervant to her uncle Antony's, for 
ſome papers he had left there; and aſked, 
If ſhe had any commands that way ? 

She thought not, ſhe ſaid, ſpeaking 


fore. She had indeed a letter ready to 
be ſent to her good Norton-; and there 
was a requeſt intimated in it : but it was 
time enough, if the requeſt were ſigni- 
fied to thoſe whom it concerned when 
all was over. However, it might be ſent 
them by the ſervant who was going that 
way. And ſhe cauſed it to be given to 
the colonel for that purpoſe. 

Her breath being very ſhort, ſhe de- 
fired another pillow. Having two be- 
fore, this wed = her ina manner fit upin 
her bed; and ſhe ſpoke then with more 
dittinetneſs; and, ſeeing us greatly con- 
cerned, forgot her own ſufferings to 
comfort us; and a charming lecture ſhe 
gave us, though a brief one, upon the 
happineſs of a timely preparation, and 
upon the hazards of a late repentance, 
when the mind, as ſhe obſerved, was ſo 
ſo much weakened, as well as the body, 
as to render a poor ſoul hardly able to 
contend with it's natural infirmities. 

*1 beſeech ye, my good friends,” 
proceeded ſhe, * mourn not for one who 
* mourns not, nor has cauſe to mourn, 
for herſelf. On the contrary, rejoice 
with me, that all my worldly troubles 
date ſo near their end. Believe me, 
„Frs, that I would not, if I might, 
; chuſe to live, although the pleaſanteſt 
part of my life were to come over 
n; and yet erghteen years of it, out 

ot nincteen, haye been very pleaſant. 


Tas lady is in a ſlumber. Mrs. 
Lovick, who ſat up with her, ſays, ſhe 


more inwardly than ſhe did the day be- 
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“To be ſo much expoſed to temptdtion» 
and to be ſo liable to fail in the trial, 
© who. would not rejoice, that all 

* dangers are over I— All I wiſhed was 
© pardon and bleſſing from my dear pa- 
rents. Eaſy as my departure ſeems- 
*to Frogs to be, it would have been 
* {till eaſier, had 1 had that pleaſure. 
* BUT GOD ALMIGHTY WOULD NOT 


* LET ME DEPEND FOR COMFORT 


* UPON ANY BUT HIMSELF.” Fes 
She then repeated her requeſt, in the 


moſt earneſt manner, to her coufin, that 


he would not heighten her fault, by 
ſeeking to avenge her death; to me 
that I would endeavour to make up all 
breaches, and uſe the power I had with 
my friend, to prevent all future miſ- 
chiefs from him, as well as that which 
this truſt might give me, to prevent any 
to him. 34 4 

She made ſome excuſes to her couſin, 
for having not been able to alter her 
will, to join hip in the executorſhip 
with me; and to me} for the trouble ſhe 
had given, and yet ſhonld give me. _ 

She had fatigued herſelf ſo much, 
(growing ſenſibly weaker) that ſhe ſunk 
her head upon her pillows, ready to 
faint; and we withdrew to the windaw, 
looking upon one another ; but could 
not tell what to ſay; and yet both 
ſeemed inclinable to ſpeak: but the. 
motion paſſed over in filence. Our 
eyes only ſpoke ; and that in a man- 
ner neither's were uſed to; mine, at 
leaſt, not till I knew this admirable 
creature, | 

The colonel withdrew to diſmiſs his 
meſſenger, and ſend away the letter to 
Mrs. Norton. I took the opportunity 
to retire likewiſe; and to write thus far. 


| And Joei returning to take it; I now 


cloſe here. 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 


 LETTEE 10” 
MR. BELFORD. IN CONTINUATION. 


"HE colonel tells me, That he has 

written to Mr. John Harlowe, by 

his ſervant, that they might ſpare them- 

ſelves the trouble of debating about a 

reconciliation ; for that his dear coufin 

would probably be no more, before they 
could reſolve. - 

He aſked me after his couſin's means 
of ſubſiſting; and whether ſhe had ac- 
cepted of any favour trom me; he was 
ſure, he ſaid, ſhe would not from you. 

I acquainted him with the truth of her 
parting with ſome of her apparel. _ 

This wrung his heart; and 


* 
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did he exclaim as well againſt you, as 
"againſt her implacable relations. 

2 He wiſhed he had not come to Eug- 
land at all, or had come ſooner; and 
hoped I would apprize him of the whole 
mournful ſtory, at a proper feafon. He 
added, that he had thoughts, when he 
came over, of fixing here for the re- 
mainder of his days: but now, as it 
was impoſſible his couſin could recover, 
he would go abroad again, and reſettle 
himſelf at Florence or Leghorn. 


Tur lady has been giving orders, 
with great-preſence of mind, about her 
body; directing her nurſe and her maid 
of the houſe to put her into her coffin 
as ſoon as ſhe is cold. Mr. Belford, ſhe 
fad, would know the relt by her will. 


Sur has juſt now given from her bo- 
ſom, where the always wore it, a nii- 
niature picture ſet in gold of Miſs 
Howe: ſhe gave it to Mrs. Lovick, de- 
ſiring her to fold it up in white paper, 
and direct it, To Charles Hickman, Eg. 
and to give it to me, when the was de- 
zrted, for that gentleman, | 
She looked upon the re, before 
ſhe gave it her Sweet and ever- amiable 
Friend — Companion — Sifter — Lover . 
ſaid ſhe—And kifled it four ſeveral 
times, once et each tender appellation. 


8 


YouR other ſervant is come.— Well 
may vou be impatient — Well may 
ou !—But dv you think I can leave off 
in the middle of a converfation, to run 
and ſet down what offers, and ſend it 
away piece-meal as I write i—If 1 
could, muſt I not loſe one half, while I 
ut down the other ? 

This event is nearly as intereſting to 
me as it is to you. If you are more 
grieved than I, there can be but one 
\ reaſon for it; and that's at your heart! 
- had rather loſe all the friends | have 
in the world, (yourſelf in the number) 
than this divine lady; and thall be un- 
_ happy whenever I think of her ſufter- 

ings, and of her merit ; though I have. 
nothing to reproach myſelf by reaſon | 
of the former. 8 1 

I ſay not this, juſt now, ſo nuich to 
reflect upon you, as to expreſs my own 
grief; though your conſcience, 1 ſup- 
poſe, will make you think otherwiſe. 

' Your poor fellow, who ſays, that he 
begs for ts life in deiiring to be diſ- 
patched back with a letter, tears this“ 
from me—Elfe perhaps (tor I am juſt 
ſent for down) a quarter of an hour 


] MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


worthy heart; but moſt that of thin 


wou!d make you-not ah indeed—but 
; N 


ARLOWE; 
certain—And that, in a fate like 1c. 
fo a mind like yours, is — Jourg 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 4 O'Clock, 


LETTER Xx, 


MR. BELFORD, TO RICHARD! wy. 5 

BRA 8 

SITY RP y fe! 

+4 THURSDAY Are ing 
DEAR MOWBRAY, As 
I Am glad to hear you are in town... on 
4 Throw yourſelf, the moment th 1 fo 
comes to your hand, (if poſſible wi f 
Tourville) in the way of the man why "1 


leaſt of all men deſerves the love ofthe 


and Tourville ; elſe the news 1 fiat 
moſt probably fend him within an hoy 
or two, will make annihilation de 
greateſt bleſſing he has to wiſh for, 

You will find him between Piccadily 
and Kenſington, moſt probably on har. 
back, riding backwards and forwa:ds in 
a Crazy way; or put up, perhaps, a 
ſome inn or tavern in the way; a waiter 
poſſibly, if fo, watching for his ſervant 
return to him from me. 


His man Will is juſt come to me. He 
will carry-this to you in his way back, 
and be your director. Hie away in 
coach, or any how. Your being with 
him may ſave either his or a ſervant" 
life. See the bleſſed effects of triumph 
ant libertiniſm!—Sooner or later it comei 
home to us, and all concludes in gall and 
bitterneſs Adieu. 

| J. BeLronn. 


LETTER XX. 
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We ESQ, 


* upon the colonel, and curl 
upon the writer of the laſt letter! 
received, and npon all the World! Thou 
to pretend to be as much intereſted it 
my Clariſſa's fate as myſelf! Tis wel 
for one of us, that this was not ſaid to 
me, inſtead of written Living or dying 
ſhe is mine—and mine only. 25 not 
earned her dearly }—Is not damnation 
likely to be the purchaſe to me, though 
a happy eternity will be hers ? 

An eternal ſeparation 1-0 God! 
God! How can I bear that thought — 
But yet there is life !—Yet, theteſote, 
hope—Enlarge my hope, and thou ſhalt 
be my good genius, and I will forge 
thee every thing. 3 

For this laſt time But it muſt not, 
ſhall not, be the /a/{—Let ine hear, * 


(4 


oment thou receiveſt a N Ian 
\ be—For, at preſent, 1 am | 
Tie moſt miſcrable of men, 
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fellow tells me, that thou art ſend- 
ing Mowbray and Tourville to me. 
1 want them not. My ſoul's ſick of 
them, and of all the world ; but moſt 
of myſelf, Yet, as they ſend me word 
WS they will come to me immediately, I, 

will wait for them, and for thy next. 
n O Bel ford! let it not be Hut haſten 
WE it, haſten it, be what it may. 


LETTER XXI. 


R. BELFORD, ro ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE, ESQ, 


SEVEN O'CLOCK, THURSDAY 
EVENING, SEPT. 7. 
Have only to ſay at oreferit—Thou 
wilt do well to make a tour to Paris; 
r wherever elſe thy deſtiny ſhall lead 
ce) | lo , 
Joux BeLFoORD. | 


LETTER XXII. 


x. MOWBRAY, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


| 


„ | 
j CXBRIDGE, SEPT, 7, BETWEEN 11 | 
F AND 12 AT NIGHT. 


DFAR JACK, | 
Send by poor Lovelace's deſire, for 
particulars of the fatal breviate thou 
nteſt him this night. He cannot bear 
„der pen to paper; yet wants to know 
very minute paſſage of Miſs Harlowe's | 
departure, Yet, why he ſhould, I can- 
e ot ſee; for if ſhe's gone, ſhe's gone; 
| nd who can help it? 


| 1 never heard of ſuch a woman in my | 


ite. What great matters has ſhe ſuf- 
| ered, that grief ſhould kill her thus? 
| | with the poor fellow had never 
| mnown her. From firſt to laſt, what 
| rouble ſhe has coſt him! The charming 
ellow has been half loſt to us ever ſince 
| * purſued her. And what is there in 
de woman more than another, for mat- 
| er of that? | : 
| It was well we were with hit when 
our note came. You ſhewed your true 
briendihip in your foreſight, Why, 
ack, the poor fellow was quite 


* 


zedlam. 


Will brought him the letter juſt after 
c had joined hit at the Bohemia Head ; 


5 oe LOCK» x 


Jack beßde 
Pinſelt—Mad as any man ever was in 


08 


% 
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where he had left Nerd at the Roſe at 
en rae Wld be; for he bad 


been ſauntering up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, expecting us, and 
his fellow. Will, as ſoon as he delivered 
it, got out of his way; and when he 
opened it, never was ſuch a piece of 
ſcenery. He trembled like a devil at 
receiving it: fumbled at the ſeal, his 
fingers in a palſy, like Tom Doleman's; . 
his hand ſhake, ſhake; ſhake, that he 
tore the letter in two, before he coul, 
come at the contents : and when he ha 
red them, off went his hat to one cor- 
ner of the room, his wig to the other 


Damnation ſeize the world!” and a 


whole volley of ſuch-like execrations . 
wiſhes; running up and down the room, 
and throwing up the ſaſh, and pulling it 
down, and ſmiting his forehea with hi 


double fiſt, with. ſuch force as woul 


have felled an ox, and ſtamping and 
tear.ng, that the landlord ran in, and 
faſter out again. And tins was the / 
traction ſcene for ſome. time. | 

In vain was all Jemmy or I could fay - 
to him. I offered once to take hold, ot 
his hands, becauſe he was going to do 
himſelf a miſchief, as I believed, look - 


ing about for his piſtols, which he had - 


laid upon the table, but which Will, un- 
feen had taken out with him, [A faith- 
ful honeſt dog, that Will! I all for 
ever love the fellow for it] and he hit 
me a damned dowſe of the chops, as 
made my noſe bleed. Twas well twas 
he; for I hardly knew how to take it. 
Jemmy raved at him, and told him, 


brutiſh to abuſe a friend, and run mad 
for a woman. And then he ſaid, He was 
ſorry for it; and then Will ventured in 
with water and a towel ; and the doy 
rejoiced, as I could ſee by his look, that 
lad it rather than he. f 
And fo, by degrees, we br t h 
a little to his reaſon, and he promiſed to 
behave more like a man. And ſo I for- 
gave him: and we rode on in the dark 
to here at Doleman's. And we tried to 
ſhame him out of his mad ungoyernable, 
fooliſhneſs : for we told him, as how the 


verſe woman too; and how coul 
help it? | 
And you know, Jack, (As we told 
him moreover) that it was a ſhame to 
manhood, for a man, who had ſerved 
twenty and twenty women as bad or. 
worſe, let him have ſerved Miſs Har- 
lowe never ſo bad, ſhould giye himſelf. 
| ſach obftropulous airs, becauſe ſhe would 


die: and we adviſed him never to at- 
1 | . tempt 


How wicked it was in him, to be ſo_ 


zht him 


42 


* * 


was but a woman, and an obſtinate 75 Ev 
he 


* 


md of her character 
and virtue, as they it, any more: 
for why? The conque 


trouble; and what was there in one 


woman more than another? Hay, you 


» know, ] 


him, and adviſed him. 


ack !—And thus we Kh. 2 
ut yet his damned addled pate runs 


upon this lady as much now ſhe's dead, [ 


as it did when ſhe was living. For, 1 


ſuppoſe, Jack, it is no joke: ſhe is cer- 
tainly and bona fide 


| dead? I'n't ſhe? If 
not, thou deſerveſt to be doubly damned 
for thy fooling, I tell thee that. So he 
will hav me write for particulars of 
her departure. | 
He won't bear the word dead on agy 
A ſqueamiſh puppy! How 
love unmans and ſoftens! And ſuch a 
noble fellow as this too! Rot hiin for an 
ideot, and an oaf! I haye no patience 
with the looliſh duncical dog—Upon my 


- ſon], I have not! | 
So ſend the account, and let him howi 


over it, as I ſuppoſe he will. 

But he muſt and ſhall go abroad: and 
in a month or two Jemmy, and you; and 
1, will join him, and he'll ſoon get the 
better of this chicken-hearted folly, ne- 
ver fear; and will then be aſhamed of 
himſelf: and then we'll not ſpare him; 
though now, poor fellow, it were pity to 
lay on him ſo thick as he deſerves. 


upon him; for, it ſeems, thou haſt 
worked him unmercifully. | | 
I was willing to give thee ſome ac- 
count of the hand we have had with the 
tearing fellow, who had certainly been 
a loſt man, had we not been with him; 
or he would have killed ſomebody or, 
other. I have no doubt of it., And 
"now he is but very middling ; fits grin- 
ning like a man in ſtraw; curſes aud 
ſwEtrs, and is confounded gloomy : and 
creeps into holes and corners, like an 
old hedge-hog hunted for his greaſe. 


And ſo adieu, Jack. 'Tourvitie, and 


all of us, wiſh tor thee ; for no ene has 
the influence upon him that thou haſt. 
| R. MowBRAY. 


Is I promiſed him that I would write 
ſior the particulars above- ſaid, 1 write 


this after all are gone to bed; and the 
fellow is to ſet out with it by day- 
break. 7 


LETTER XXIII. 


| MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 
THURSDAY NIGHT, 


172 as well try to write; ſince, were 


I to go to bed, 1 ſhall not ſleep. 1 


 ..CLARISSA HARLOWE .. 
tempt a woman pr 


did not pay 


nd 
do thou, till then, ſpare all reflections 


never had ſuch a weight of grief u 
my mind in my life, as upon the deni 
of this admirable woman; whoſe ſoul i 
now rejoicing in the regions of light, 
You may be glad to know the parti 
culars of her happy exit. 1 will try to 
proceed; for all is huſh and til}. the 
tamily retired ; but not one of then 
and leaſt of all her poor couſin, I dun 
ſay, to reſt. | 
At four o'clock, as I mentioned i 
my laſt, I was ſent for down; and, y 
thou uſedſt to like my deſcriptions, | 
will give thee the woeful ſcene that pre. 
* itſelf to me, as I approached die 
ed, * 
The colonel was the firſt that took m 
attention, kneeling on the fide of th 
bed, the lady's right-hand in both hi 
which his face covered, bathing it wit 
his tears; although ſhe had been con. 
forting him, as the women ſince told ne, 
in elevated ftrains, but breken accents, 
On the other ſide of the bed fat the 
good widow ; her face overwhelmel 
with tears, leaning her head again in 
bed's head in a moſt diſconſolate ma. 


ner; and turning her face to me, as ſoa 


as ſhe ſaw me, O, Mr. Belford,' cried 
ſhe, with folded hands—* The den 
© lady—- A heavy ſob permitted her 
not to ſay more. | 

Mrs. Smith, with claſped fingers, ud 
uplifted eyes, as if imploring help fron 
the Only Power which could give it, n 
kneeling down at the bed's feet, tearsit 
large drops trickling down her cheeks, 

Her nurſe was kneeling between tht 
widow and Mrs. Smith, her arms en. 
tended. In one hand ſhe held an inet. 
fectual cordial, which ſhe had juſt ber 
offering to her dying miſtreſs ; her fact 
was ſwoln with weeping ; (though uſed 
to ſuch ſcenes as this) and ſhe turne 
her eyes towards me, as if ſhe calle 
upon me by them to join in the helples 


ſorrow; a freſh ſtream burſting tron 
them as I a 


preached the bed. 

The maid of the houſe with her fact 
upon her folded arms, as the ſtood lea. 
ing againſt the wainſcot, more audiblyer- 
preſſed her grief than any of the others 

The lady had been filent a few m- 
nutes, and ſpeechleſs, as they thought 


moving her lips without uttering a word; 


one hand, as I ſaid, in her couſn's. But 
when Mrs. Lovick on my approach po. 
nounced my name, O! Mr. Belfors 
ſaid ſhe, with a faint inward voice, but 
very diſtin&t nevertheleſs—* Non 
© Now l' {in broken periods he if oke — 
© [ bleſs God for his mercies to 

© creature—will all ſoon be 9 7 


<> 


| nutes, earneſtly looking upon him: then 


| © my dear couſin,” ſaid ſhe, bur ftill in 


« few—2 very few moments—will end 
this ſtrife—And I ſhall be happy 1\ 

« Comfort here, Sir,'—turning her 
head to the colonel—* Comfort my cou- 
+ fin—See | the blame—able kindneſs— 
« He would not wiſh me to be happy— 


« ſo ſoon a 
ere ſhe ſtopt, for two or three mi- 


reſuming, * My dearelt couſin,” ſaid ſhe, 
be comforted What is dying but the 
common lot ?— The mortal frame may 
© ſcem to labour - But that is all !-—It is 
not ſo hard to die, as I believed it to 
be! The preparation is the difficulty 
l bleſs God, I have had time for 
« that—The reſt is worſe to beholders, 
than to me -I am all blefſed hope 
Hope itſelf.? She look-d what ſhe ſaid, 
a ſweet ſmile beaming over her counte- 
nance. 
After a ſhort ſilence, * Once, more 


broken accents, * commend me moſt du- 
© tifully to my father and mother. 
There ſhe ſtopt. And then proceeding— 
© To my ſiſter To my brother To my 
© uncles—And tell them, I bleſs them 
with my parting breath—for all their 
goodneſs to me Even for their diſ- 
© pleaſure, I bleſs them Moſt happy 
© has been to me my puniſhment kere / 
Happy indeed l' 8 

She was ſilent for a few moments, 
lifting up her eyes, and the hand her 
couſin held not between his. Then, O, 
© death? ſaid ſhe, * where is thy fling 
[The words I remember to have heard 
in the burial-ſervice read over my un- 
cle and poor Belton.) And after a pauſe 
—* It ts good for me that I was afflicted ! 
Words of Scripture, I ſuppoſe. | 

Then turning towards us, who were 
loſt in ſpeechleſs forrow—* O dear, dear 
© gentlemen,” ſaid ſhe, vou know not 
what foretaftes—what afſſurances— And 
there ſhe again ſtopped, and looked up, 
as if in a thankful rapture, ſweetly 
{miling. 

Then turning her head towards me— 
Do you, Sir, tell your friend, that I 
* forgive him!—And 1 pray to God to 
* torgive him! Again pauling, and lift- 
mg up her eyes, as if praying that He 
would, Let him know how happily l 
die: and that ſuch as my own, 7 wiſh 
ta be his laſt hour.” | 

She was again filent for a few mo- 
ments: and then reſuming—* My ſight 
fails me!—Your voices only {for 
we both applauded her Chriſtian, her 


divine frame, though in accents as bro- 
ken as her own j] * and the voice of grief 
No. 61, . 1 


OR, TEE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. erg 


© is alike in all.—Is not this Mr. Mor- 
«* den's hand?” prefling one of his with 
that he had juſt let go. Which is Mr. 
« Belford's?* holding out the other. 1 
gave her mine. * God Almighty bleſs 
you both,“ ſaid ſhe, * and make you 
© both—in your laſt huur—for you muſt 
© come to thiz—happy as I am!” 

She pauſed again, her breath growing 
ſhorter; and, after a few minutes, * And 
© now, my deareſt couſin, give me your 
© hand —Nearer—ſtill nearer — drawing 
it towards her; and ſhe preſſed it with 
her dying lips God protect you, dear, 
dear Sir—And once more, receive my 
© beſt and moſt grateful thanks—And 
* tell my dear Miſs Howe—and vouch- 
© ſafe to lee, and to tell my worthy Nor- 
© ton—She will be one day, I fear not, 
though now lowly in her fortunes, a 


* ſaint in Heaven—Tell them both, that 
© I remember them with thankful blefſ- 
© ſlings in my laſt moments !—And pray 


God to give them happineſs &zre for 
many, many years, for the ſake of 
© their friends and lovers; and an hea. 
* venly crown kereafter; and ſuch aſ- 
© furances of it, as I have, threugh the 
* all- ſatisfying merits of my bleſſed Re- 
© deemer.? | | 
Her ſweet voice and broken periods 
methinks ſt ill fill my ears, and never wall 
be out of my memory. | 
After a ſhort ſilence, in a more bro- 
ken and faint accent—* And you, Mr. 
© Belford,' preſſing my hand, may God 


| © preſerve you, and make you ſenſible of 


© all your errors—You ſee, in me, how 
© all ends—May you be— And down 
ſunk her head upon her pillow, the 
fainting away, and drawing from us her 
hands. 3 i 
We thought ſhe was then gone; and 
each gave way to a vielent burſt of grief. 
But ſoon ſhewing ſigns of returning 
life, our attention was again engaged ; 
and | beſought her, when a little reco- 
vered, to complete in my favour her 
half- pronounced bleſſing. She waved 
her hand to us both, and bowed her 
head ſix ſeveral times, as we have fince 
recollected. as if diſtinguiſhing ev 
perſon preſent; not forgetting the nurſe 
and the maid-fervant; the latter having 
approached the bed, weeping,* as if 
crouding in for the divine lady% laſt 
bleſſing ; and ſhe ſpoke faltering and in- 
wardly—* Bleſs—bleſs—bleſs—yon all 
© And now—And now—' [holding u 
her almoſt lifeleſs hands tor the laſt 
time] Come O come—Bleſſed Lord 


« JesuS!PP 1 . 
And with theſe words, the laſt but 
WE. cant: halt 


+ 


—_— 
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half pronounced, expired: — ſuch a 
mile, ſuch a charming ſerenity over- 
_ ſpreading her{weet face at the inſtant, 


as ſeemed to manifeſt her eternal hap- 
pineſs already begun. : 

O, Lovelace !—but I can write no 
more | | 


I RESUME my pen to add a few lines. 
While, warm, though pulſeleſs, we 
prefſed each her hand with our lips; 
and then retired into the next room. 
Wo looked at each other, with intent 
to ſpeak: but, as if one motion govern- 
ed, as one cauſe affected both, we turned 
away ſilent. 

The colonel ſighed as if his heart 
would burſt : at laſt, his face and hands 
uplifted, his back-towards me, * Good 
* Heaven!” ſaid he to himſelf, * ſupport 


me - And is it thus, O flower of na- 


ture! Then pauſing—“ And muſt we 
* no more—Never more - My blefled, 
© bleſſed couſin!* uttering ſame other 
words, which his ſighs made inarticu- 
late: And then, as if recollecting him- 
ſelt—* Forgive me, Sir —Excuſe me, 
Mr. Belford!” And, fliding by me, 
© Anon 1 hope 10 fee you, Sir.'—And 
down ſtairs he went, and out of the 
houſe, leaving me a ſtatue. 

When I recovered, I was ready to 
repine at what I then called an unequal 
diſpenſation ; forgetting her happy pre- 
paration, and ſtil} havpier departure; 
and that ſhe had but drawn a common 
lot; triumphing in it, and leaving be- 
hind her, every-one lets aſſured of hap- 
pineſs, though equally certain that the 
lot would one day be their own. 

She departed exactly at forty minutes 


aſter ſix o'clock, as by her waich on the 
table. 


And thus died Miſs CLARISSA Has. 
LOW £, in the bloſſom of her youth and 
beauty : and who, her tender years con- 


ſidered, has not left behind her her ſu- | 


perior in extenſive knowledge, and 
watchful prudence; nor hardly her 
equal for unblemiſhed virtue, exem- 
plary piety, ſweetaeſs of manners, dif- 
creet generoſity, and tre chriſtian cha- 
rity : and theſe all ſet off by the moſt 
graceſul modeſty and humility ; yet on 
all proper occaſions, maniteſting a noble 
preicace of mind, and true magnani- 
mity : ſo that ſhe way be ſaid to have 
been not only an orn:#ment to her ſex, 
biit to human nature. 

A better pen than mine may do her 
fuller juſtice. Thine, I mean, O, Love- 
lace! For well doit thou know how much 


ſhe excelled in the graces both of ming 
and perſon, natural and acquired, al 
that is woman. And thou alſo canſt beg 
account for the cauſe of her immature 
death, through thoſe calamities which ins 
ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, from the higheſt 
pitch of felicity, (every-one in a man. 
ner adoring her) brought her to an exit 
ſo happy for herſelf, but, that it was fo 
tarly, 19 much to be deplored by all «ho 
had the honour of her acquaintance. 
This taſk, then, I leave to thee: but 
now I.can wrice no more, only that I am 


a {ympathizer in every part of thy dif. 


treſs, except (and yet it is'cruel to (a 
it) in that which ariſes from thy guilt, 
ONE O'CLOGKy FRIDAY MORNING. 


.:Þ @T.L ER: HEN 
MR. BELFORD, TO' ROBERT LOVE- 
Lack, ESQ, 


NINE, FRIDAY Koog. 
Have no opportunity to write at 
length, having / neceflary orders to 


give on the melancholy occaſion. Joel, 


who gat to me by fix in the morning, 
and whom 1 diſpatched inſtantly back 
with the letter I had ready from ht 
night, gives me but an indifferent ac. 
count of the ſtate of your mind. I won. 
der not at it; but time (and nothing elle 


can) will make it eaſier to you: if (that ; 


is to ſay) you have compounded with 
your conſcience ; elſe it may be heavier 
every day than other. 


TOURYILLE tells us what'a way yo! 
are in. 1 hope you will not think of 
coming hither. The lady in her will 
de:res you may not fee her. Four copies 
are making of it. It is a long one; for 


| ſhe gives her reaſons for all ſhe wills. | 
| will write to you more particularly 


foon as pufſiibly I can. 


& HREE letters are juſt brought by # 
ſervant, in livery, directed, * To Mys 


Clariſſa Harlowe.” 1 will ſend copies af 


them to you. The contents are enoug| 


| to make one mad. How would this poor 


lady have rejoiced to receive them'— 
And yet, if ſhe had, ſhe would not have 


| been enabled to ſay, as ſhe nobly did, 


That God would not let her depend for cus. 


| fort upon any but Himfolf,—And indeed 
tor ſome days 
have got above all worldly confidera- 


paſt the had ſeemed tv 


tions—Her fervent love, even for ger 5 
Howe, as the acknowledged, having >” 


ven way to fupremer feroors.  _ * 


un 


MR: 
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uns. NORTON, TO iss CLARISSA 
: HARLOWE. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6. 


T length, my beſt- beloved Mis 
Clary, every-thing is in the wiſhed 
train: for all your relations are unani- 
mous in your favour. Even your bro- 
ther and ſiſter are with the foremolt to 
be reconciled to you. 

I knew it muſt end thus! By patience, 
and perſevering ſweetneſs, what a tri- 
ymph have you gained 

This happy change is owing to letters 
received from your phyſician, from your 
couſin Morden, and from-Mr. Brand. . 

Colonel Morden will be with yon no 
doubt before this can reach you, with 
his pocket-book filled with money-bills, 
that nothing may be wanting to make 
you eaſy. 

And now, all our hopes, all our pray- 
ers, are, that this good news may reſtores» 
you to ſpirits and health; and that (fo 
long witheld) it may not come too late. 

| know how much your dutiful heart 
will be raiſed with the joyful tidings 1 
write you, and ſtill ſhall more particn- 
larly tell you of, when I have the hap- 
pinels to ſee you: which will be by next 
Saturday, at fartheſt ; perhaps on Friday 
afternoon, by the time you can receive 
this. | 

For this day, being ſent for by the 
general voice, I was received by every- | 
one with great goodneſs and condeſcen- 
lion, and entreated (for that was the 
word they were pleaſed to uſe, when 1 
n*eded no entreaty, I am ſure), to haften 
up to you, and to aſſure you ofall their 
atfeftionate regards to you : and your 
father bid me ſay all ilie kind things 
that were in my keart to ſay, in order to 
comfort and raiſe you up, and- they 
would hold themſelves bound to make 
them good. 

How agreeable is this commiſſion to 
Foul Norton 3 My heart will overflow 
with kind ſpecches, never fear! Iam 
already meditating what I ſhall ſay, to 
cheer and raiſe you up, in the names of 
every-one dear and ncar to you. And 
ſorry Jam, that 1 cannot this moment 
ſet out, as 1 might, inſtead of writing, 
would they favour my eager impatience 
with their chariot; but as it was not 
offered, it would be preſumption to 
have aſked for it; and to-morrow. a 
hired chaiſe-and pair will be ready; but 


LETTER XXY,:: | 


at what Per! kuow not. 


| | "FOOT 
How I long once more to fold my 


dear precious young lady to my fond, 


my more than fond, my meternal bo- 
ſom ! | 


Your fifter will write to you, and 


ſend her letter, with this, by a particu- 


lar hand. 
1 muſt not let them ſee what I write, 

becauſe of my wiſh about the chariot. 
Your uncle Harlowe will alſo write, 

and (I doubt not) in the kindeſt terms: 


for they are all extremely alarmed and 


troubled at the dangerous way your 


doctor repreſents you to be in; as well 
Jas delighted with the character he gives 


you. ould to Heaven the good gen- 


tleman had written /ooner And yet he 
writes, that you know not he has now 


written. But it is all our confidence, 
and our conſolation, that he would not 


have wyitten at all, had he thought it 


too late. ER 

They will preſcribe no conditions to 
you, my dear young lady ; but will leave 
all to your own duty and diſcretion. On- 
ly your brother and ſiſter declare, they 
will never yield to call Mr. Lovelace 
brother: nor will your father, Ibelieve, 
be eaſily brought to think of him for 
a ſon | 

I am to bring you down with me as 
oon as your health and inclination will 
permit. You, will be received with 
open arms. Every-one longs to ſee. you. 
All the ſervants pleaſe themſelyes, that 
they ſhall be permitted to kiſs, your 
hands. The pert Betty's note is already 


changed; and ſhe now runs over in your 
juſt praiſes, 


What friends does proſ- 
perity make! What enemies adver- 
fity! It alwavs was, and always will 
be ſo, in every ſtate of life, from the 
throne to the cottage. But let all be for- 
gotten. now on this jubilee change: 
and may you, my deareſt Miſs, be ca- 
pable of rejoicing in this good news; 
as | know you will rejoice, if capable of 
any thing. $a eee 
God preſerye you to our happy meet- | 
ing! And I will, if I may ſay ſo, 
weary Heaven with my inceſſant pray- 
ers to preſerve and reſtore you. after- 
wards! ä 
1 need not ſay bow much T am, my 
dear young lady, your ever-affettonate, 
and devoted AAT 
x Jupiru Nokrox. 
1 * 1414 $450 1 oP 
An unhappy-delayias to the chaiſe, will 
make it Saturday morning before I 
<ap fold you to my fond heart. 


CURL 2 ETI R 


LETTER XXVI. 


Miss ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO Miss 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


WEDN. MORNING, SEPT. 6. 

DEAR SISTER, Fs ; 

E have juſt heard that you. are 
| exceedingly ill. We all loved 
you as never young creature was loved: 
you are ſenſible of that, fiſter Clary. 
And you have been very naughty— 
But we could not be angry always. 

We are indeed more afflifted with 
the news of your being fo very ill than 
I can expreſs: for I ſee not but, after 
this ſeparation, (as we underſtand that 
your misfortune has been greater than 
your fault, and that, however unhappy, 
you have demeaned yourſelf like the 
good young creature you uſed to be 
we ſhall love you better, if poſſible, than 
ever. 

Take comfort, there fore, ſiſter Clary, 
and don't be too much caſt down— 
Whatever your mortifications may be 
from ſuch noble proſpects over-clouded, 
aud from the reflections you will have 
from within, on your faulty ſtep, and 
from the ſullying of ſuch a charming 
character by it, you will receive none 
from any of us; and, as an earneſt of 
your papa's and mamma's favour and 
reconciliation, they aſſure you by me of 
their bleſſing and hourly prayers, 

If it will be any comfort to you, and 
my mother finds this letter is received 
as we expect, (which we ſhall know. by 
the good effect it will have upon your 

health) ſhe will herſelf go to town to 
you. Mean time, the good woman 
you fo dearly love will be haſtened up to 
you ; and ſhe writes by this opportunity, 
to acquaint you of it, and of all our re- 
turning love. | 

I hope you will rejoice at this good 
news. Pray let us hear that you do. 
Your next grateful letter on this occa- 
ſion ; eſpecially if it gives us the plea- 
ſure ,of hearing you are better upon 
this news, will be received with the 
ſame (if not greater) delight, than we 
uſed to have in all your prettily penn'd 


— 


epiſtles. Adieu, my dear Clary! I am, 
your loving Aer, and true friend, 


RABELLA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXVII. 


ro HIS DEAR NIECE MISS CLARISSA 
-HARLOWE.- 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6. 
eatly grieved, my be- 


| | 


CLARISSA-HARLOWE; 


| will: elſe, you know not what will be. 


but we are ſtill more, if poſſible, to hear 
you are ſo very ill; and we are forry 
things have been carried ſo far. 
e know your talents, my dear, and 
how movingly you could write, whey, 
ever you pleaſed ; ſo that nobody couly 
ever deny you any-thing ; and,believin 
you depended on. your pen, and little 
thinking you were ſo ill, and that you 
had lived ſo regular a life, and are & 
truly penitent, are much troubled eve. 
ry: one of us; your brother and all, for 
being ſo ſevere. Forgive my part init, 
my deareſt Clary. am your ſecond 
papa, you know. And you uſed to love 


me. 

I hope you'll ſoon be able to come 
down, and, after a while, when your 
indulgent parents can ſpare you, that 
you will come to me for a whole month, 
and rejoice my heart, as you uſed to do, 
But if, through illneſs, you cannot ſe 
ſoon come down as we with, 1 will g 
up to you; for J long to ſee you. 1 
never more longed to ſee you in my 
life; and you was always the darling di 
my heart, you know. 

My brother Antony deſires his hearty 
commendations to you, and joins with 
me in the tendereſt aſſurance, that all 
ſha be well, and, if poſlible, better 
than ever; for we naw have been (6 
long without you, that we know the 
niiſs of you, and even hunger aud thirſt, 
as I may ſay, to ſee you, and to take you 
once more to our hearts: whence in- 
deed you was never baniſhed ſo far # 
our concern for the unhappy ſtepmade 
us think and you believe you were. Your 
ſiſter aud brother both talk of ſeeing 
you in town: ſo does my dear ſiſter, 
your indulgent mother, ö 

God reſtore your health, if it be his 


come of your truly loving uncle and ſecond 
papa, | 
Joux HARLoOWL. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Will now take up the account of our 
of this incomparable lady. 
the body to the care of the good ws 


LACE, ESQ. 
I proceedings from my letter of lalt 
As ſoon as we had ſeen the laſt ſcene 
men, who, according to the orders the 


WI were 
VV loved Miſs Clary, at your fault; | 


LETTER XXVIII. 
FRIDAY NIGHT, SEPT. 8, ragt THY, 
night, which contained the dying words 
cloſed (fo bleſſedly for herſelf!) we left 
had given them that ver) ht, fe. 
given | is vight, . 


a — — 
—— 


moved her intothat laſt houfe which the 
had diſplayed ſo much fortitude in pro- 

iding- „ 
f in Tho morning, between ſeven and 
eight o'clock, according to appoint- 
ment, the colonel came to me here. 


He was very much indiſpoſed. We 


went together, accompanied by Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith, into the de- 
ceaſed's chamber. We could not help 
raking a view of the lovely corpſe, and 
admiring the charming ſerenity of her 
noble alpect. The women declared, 
they never {aw death ſo lovely before; 
and that ſhe louked as if in an eaſy 
lumber, the colour having not quite 
left her cheeks and lips. | 

I unlocked the drawer, in which (as 
I mentioned in a former) the had de- 
polited her papers. I told you in mine 
of Monday laſt, that ſhe had the night 
before ſealed up with three black ſeals, 
a parcel inſcribed, * As ſoon as I am cer- 
' tainly dead, this is to be broke 2 by Mr. 
hel ford. I accuſed myſelf for having 
not done it over night. But really 1 
was then incapable of any-thing. 

I broke it open accordingly, and 
found in it no leſs than eleven leſters, 
each ſealed with her own ſeal, and black 
wax, one of which was directed to me. 

I will incloſe a copy of it. 


* TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 


* SUNDAY EVENING, SEPT. . 


© SIR, | 


*1 TAKE this laſt and ſolemn occa- 
* fron to repeat to you my thanks for all 
* your ki:dneſs to me at a time when 1 
* moſt needed countenance and protec- 
tion. 

A few conſiderations I beg leave, 
as now at your peruſal of this, from 
the dead, to preſs upon you, with all 
the x armth of a ſincere friendſhip. 

* By the time you will ſee this, you 
* will have had an inſtance, 1 humbly 
' truſt, of the comfortable importance 
*of a pacified conſcience, in the laſt 
hours of one, who, to the laſt hour, 
* will with your eternal welfare. 

: * The great Duke of Luxemburgh, 
"as I have heard, on his death-bed, de- 
 Clared, that he would then much ra- 
ther have had it to reflect upon, that 
a he had adminiſtered a cup of cold 
„ Vater to a worthy poor ereature in 
: diſtreſs, than that he had won fo man 
i batiles as he had trium hed Ar 
„one «ell obſerves, all the ſentiments 
of worldly grandeur vaniſh at that un- 
4 


- 


OR, THE HISTORY OF A YOUNG LADY. 


RET. OOO OC — 


| * avoidable moment which decides the 
© deftiny of men. 
© If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour, 
© it be thus with the conquerors. of ar- 
© mies, and the ſubduers of nations, let 
me in very few words (many are not 
needed) aſk, what, at that period, muſt 
© be the reflections of thoſe (if capable 
© of reflection) who have lived a lite of 
* ſenſe and offence ; whoſe ſtudy and 
| © whoſe pride moſt inglorioufly have 
© been to ſeduce the innocent, and to 
© ruin the weak, the unguarded and the 
© friendleſs; made ſtill more friendleſs 
© by Aer baſe ſeductions ?—Oh!l Mr. 
* Belford, weigh, ponder, and reflect 
© upon it, now, that 1n health, and in 
* vigour of mind and body, the reflec. 
tions will moſt avail you—What an 
© ungrateful, wht an unmanly, what a 
meaner than reptile pride is this! 
Ia the next place, Sir, let me beg 
* of you, for my ſake, who AM, or, as 
© now vou will — read it, have been, 
© driven tothe neceſſity of applying to you 
* to be the executor of my will, that you 
will bear according to that generoſity 
* which I think to be in you, with all 
* my friends, and particularly with my 
* brother, (who is really a worthy young 
* man, but perhaps a little too head- 
* ſtrong in his firſt reſentments and con- 
* ceptions of things) if any-thing, by 
© reaſon of this truit, ſhould fall out 
* diſagreeably ; and that you will ſtudy 
to make peace, and to reconcile all 
parties; and more eſpecially, that you, 
© who ſeem to have a great influence 
© upon your ill more headſtrong friend, 
will interpole, if occaſion be, to pre- 
vent further miſchief—PFor ſurely, Sir, 
© that violent ſpirit may fit down ſatis- 
© tied with the evils he has already 
* wrought; and, particularly, with the 
« wrongs, the heinous and ignoble 
* wrongs, he has in me done to my fa- 
« mity, wounded in the tendereſt part of 
it's honour, | | 
For your compliance with this re- 
« queſt I have already your repeated 
* promiſe. . I claim the obſervance of it, 
therefore, as a debt from you: and 
though 1 hope I need not doubt it, 
« yet I was willing, on this ſolemn, this 
* {aft occalion, - thus earneſtly to re- en- 
force it. 4 2208 
© 1 have another requeſt to make to 
© you: it is only, that you will be plea. 
© et, by a particular meſſenger, to for- 
« ward the encloſed letters as directed. 
And now, Sir, having the preſump- 
tion to thiak that an f/ member is 
| * loſt to fociety by means of the uphap- 
| „ 


_> 


©* py ſtep which has brought my lite ſo 
© ſoon to it's period, let me hope, that I 
may be an humble inſtrument, in the 
© hands of Providence, to reform a man 
of your abilities ; 
think that loſs will be more abund:ntly 
. © repaired to the world, while itw:}} be, 
© by God's goodneſs, my gain: and | 

© ſhall have this farther hope, that once 
© more I ſhall have an opportunity, in a 
© blefſed eternity, to thank you, as 
© now repeatedly do, for the good you 
© have done to, and the trouble you 
will have taken for, Sir, your obliged 
« ſervant, | 

| © CLarissA HARLOW E. 


The other letters are directed, To 
her father, To her mother, One to her 
two uncles, To her brother, To her 
ſiſter, To her aunt Hervey, To her cou- 
fin Morden, To Miſs Howe, To Mrs. 
Norton, and laſtly one to you, in per- 
formance of her promiſe, that @ letter 
frould be ſent you when ſhe arrived at her 
ather's houſe —I will withold this 
laſt till I can be aſſured, that you will 
be fitter to receive it than Tourville 
tells me you are at preſent. 

Copies of all theſe are ſealed up, and. 
entitled“ Copies of my ten prſthumous let - 
ters, for J. Bel ford, E. and put in 
among the bundle of papers left to my 
direction, which, 1 have not yet had 
leiſure to open. 

No wonder, while able, that ſhe was 
always writing, ſince thus only of late 
could ſhe employ that time, which here. 


tofore, from the long davs ſhe made, 


cauſed ſo many beautiful works to 
ſpring from her fingers. It is my opi- 
nion, that there never was a woman ſo 
ung, who wrote ſo much, and with 
fluch cclerity. Her thoughts keeping 
— as I have ſeen, with her pen, the 
ardly ever ſtopped or heſitated ; aud 
very ſeldom blotted out, or altered. It 
was a natural talept ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
among many other extraordinary ones. 
I gave the colonel his letter, and or- 


dered Harry inſtantly to get ready to 


carry the others. Mean time (retiring 
into the next apartment) we opened 
the will. We were both ſo much af- 
fected in peruſing it, that at one time 
the colonel, breaking off, gave it to me 
to read on; at another I gave it back 
to him to proceed with; neither of us 
being able to read it through without 
ſuch tokens of ſeaſibility as affected tlie 
voices of each. | 

Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and her 
nurſe, were ſtill more touched, when 


and then 1 ſhal! 


C LARISSA HARLOWLE 


| 


Nr 


— 
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we read thoſe articles in which they are 
reſpectively remembered: but I wil} 
avoid mefitioning the particulars, (ex. 
cept in what relates to the thread of my 
narration) as in proper time I ſhall ſeng 
you a copy of it. 5 
The colonel told me, he was ready 
to account with me for the money and 
bills he had brought up from Harlowe 
Place; which would enable me, as he 
ſaid, directly to execute the legacy. paris 
of the will; and he would needs at that 
inftant force into my hands a paper re- 
lating to that ſubject. I put it into my 
pocket-book, without looking into it; 
telling him, That as I hoped he would 
do all in his power to promote a literal 
performance of the will, I muſt beg his 
advice and aſſiſtance in the executiog 
of it. ws 
Her requeſt to be buried with her 
anceſtors, made a letter of the follow. 
ing import neceflary, which I prevailed 
upon the colonel to write; being un. 
willing myſelf (ſo carly at leaſt) to ap- 
pear officious in the eye of a family 
which probably wiſhes not any com- 
munication with me. | - 


TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUN. ESQ, 
: 1-2 AR 


THE letter which the bearer ef 
* this brings with him, will, 1 preſume, 
* make it unnecefſary to acquairit you 
© and my couſins with the death of the 
* moſt excellent of women. But I an 
© requeſted by her executor, who will 
* ſoon ſend. you a copy of her laſt will 
© to acquaint her father (which I chulc 
© to do by your means) that in it the 
4 earneſtly deſires to be laid in the a 
* mily-vault, at the feet of her grand 
father. | | 

© If her father will not admit of i, 


| © ſhe has directed her body to be bur! 


© in the church-yard of the pariſh where 
© ſhe-diced. ' 

«1 need not tell you, that a ſpecch 
© an{wer to this is necefiary. : 

© Her beatification commenced yeltere 
© day atternoon, exactly at forty minutes 
© after fx. , 

© can write no more, than that I an 
© yours, &C. | 

WM. MonDES- 

© FRIDAY MORN. SEPT. 8.“ 


By the time this was written, and by 
the colonel's leave tranſcribed, Hen 
came booted and ſpurred, his hotl at 
the doer; and 1 delivered him the el. 
ters to the family, with thoſe to Mo 
Norton and Nils Howe, (eight ie al: 

| togetie! 


OF A YOUNG LADY. 


? | | ; 
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: — ; 
together with the above of the colonel 
* WM. Mr. James Harlowe : and gave him 
t orders to make the utmoſt diſpatchwith 
: them. 
y The colonel and I have beſpoke | 
4 mourning for ourſelves and ſervants. 
y LETTER XXIX. 
| 
e Az. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
e LACE, ESQ. ; 
ty $AT. TEN O'CLOCK, 
at OOR Mrs. Norton is come. She 
A was ſet down at the door; and 
* would have gone up ſtairs directly. 
; But Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick be- 
id ing together and in tears, and the for- 
al mer hinting too ſuddenly to the truly 
is venerable woman the fatal news, ſhe 
MN ſunk down at her feet, in fits; fo that 
they were forced to breathe a vein, to 
* bring her to herſelf, and to a capacity 
* of exclamation : and then ſhe ran on to 
d Mrs. Lovick and me, who entered jult 
ah 33 the recovered, in praiſe of the lady, 
4 in lamentations for her, and invectives 
ly 


azainſt you: but yet ſo circumſcribed 
vere her javectives, that I could ob- 
{-rye in them the woman well-educated, 
and in her lamentations the paſſion 
chriſtianized, as I may fy. 

She was impatient to ſce the corpſe. 


gf The women went np with her. But 
Ie, thy owned, that they were too much 
on tected themfelves on this occaſion to 


delcribe her extremely affecting beha- 
viaur. * | ; 

With.trembling impatience ſhe puſh- 
ed aſide the coffin lid. She bathed the 
tice with her tears, and kiſſed her cheeks 


ui 
he and forehead, as if the were living. It 
a, was /t- indeed: ſhe ſaid: her ſweet 
0. voung lady! her very ſelf! Nor had 
wat, which changed all things, a 
it, power to alter her lovely features! She 
cd Wa +6001 the ſerenity of her aſpect. She 
ere no doubt was happy, the faid, as ſhe 
had written to her the ſhould be: but 
ech how many unſerabſe creatures had the 
et behind her !—The good woman 
er umenting that the herielf had hived to 
tes ve one Ci them. 


It was with difficulty they prevailed 


am upon her to quit the corpſe; and when 
ey went into the next apartment, I 

xx. oned them, and acquainted her with 
the kin legacy her beloved young lady 

bad left her: but this rather augmented, 

by than diminiſhed her concern. She ought, 

Try de lai, to have attended her in perſon. 
- af What was the world to her, wringing 
et her hands, now the child of her boſons, 
os nd od har heart, was no more Her 

| | 


principal conſolation, however, was, 
that ſhe ſhould not long ſurvive her. 
She hoped, fhe ſaid, that ſhe did not ſin, 
in wiſhing ſhe might not. 

It was eaſy to obſerve, by the ſimili- 
tude of ſentiments ſhewn in this and 
other particulars, that the divine lady 
owed to this excellent woman many of 
her good notions, | 

I thought it would divert the poor 
gentlewoman, and not altogether un- 
ſuitably, if IL were to put her upon 
furniſhing mourning for herfelf; as it 
would rouze her, by a feaſanable and 
necellary employment, from that diſmal 
lethargy of grief, which generally ſuc- 
ceeds the too violent anguiſh with which 
a gentle nature is accuſtomed to be torn 
upon the fit communication of the un- 
expected laſs of a dear friend. I gave 
her therefore the thirty guineas be- 
queathed to her and to her fon for 
mourning; the only mourning which 
the teſtatrix has mentioned: and de- 
fired her to loſe no time in preparing 
her own, as I doubted not, that ſhe 
would accompany the corple, it it were 
permitted to be carried down. 

The colonel propoſes to attend the 
herſe, if his kindred give him not freſh 
| cauſe of diſpleaſure ; and will take with 
him a copy of the will, And being 
intent to give the family ſome favour- 
able impreflions of me, he deſired me 
to permit him to take with him the copy 
of the poſthumous letter to me: which 
I readily granted, He is fo kind as to 
promiſe me a minute account of all that 
thail paſs on the melancholy occaſion, 
And we have begun a friendſhip and 
| ſettled a correſpondence, which but on 
incident can polthbly happen to interrupt 
to the end ot out hves. And that I hope 
will ngt happen. 

But what muſt be the grief, the re- 
more, that will ſeize upon the hearts of 
this hitherto 1nexorable family, on the 
receiving of the poſthumous letters, and 
that of rhe colonel apprifing them of 
what has happened! i have given re- 
quiſite orders to an undertaker, on the 
{uppoſtion that the body will be per- 
natted. to be carried down; and the 
women intend to fill the coftin with aro- 
matick herbs. | 

'The colonel has obliged me to take 
| the bills and dranghts which be brought 

up with him, for the conſiderable ſums 
accrued ſince the grandfather's death 
trom the lady's eſtate. | : 
could have ſhewn to Mrs. Norton 
the copies of the two letters which ſhe 


— 


milked by coming up. But her grief 
| waits 


: 
; 
| 
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wants not the heightenings which the 
reading of them would have given her. 


I Have been dipping into the copies 
of the poſthumous letters to the family, 
which Harry has carried down. Well 
may I call this lady divine. They are 
all calculated to give comfort rather 
than reproach, though their cruelty to 

her merited nothing but reproach. But 
were I in any of their places, how much 
rather had 1, that the had quitted ſcores 
with me by the moſt ſevere recrimina- 
tion, than that ſhe ſhould thus nobly 
triumph over me by a generolity that 
has no example! I will incloſe ſome of 
them, which I deſire you to return as 
* ſoon as you can. | 


LETTER XXX. 


TO THE EVER-HONOURED JAMES 
| HARLOWE, SEN. ESQ. 


MOST DEAR SIR, 

I TH exulting confidence now 
does your emboldened daughter 
come into your awful preſence by theſe 
lines, who dared not but upon this occa- 
fion to lock up to you with hopes of 
. favour and forgiven«ſs; ſince, when 
this comes to your hands, it will be out 

| of her power ever to offend you more. 


And now let me bleſs you my honour- | 


ed papa, and bleſs you, as I write, upon 
my knees, tor all the benefits I have re- 
ceived from your indulgence : for your 
fond love to me in the days of my prat- 
tling innocence : for the virtuous edu- 
cation you gave me: and for, the 
crown of all, the happy end, which, 


| CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
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through Divine Grace, by means of” 


that virtuous education, I hope, by the 
time you will receive this, I thall have 

made. And let me beg of you, dear 
venerable Sir, to blot from your re- 
membrance, it poſſible, the laſt unhappy 
eight months; and then I ſhall hope to 
be remembered with advantage tor the 

| pleaſure you had the goodneſs to take 
an your Clariſſa. | 

Still on her knees, let your. poor pe- 
nitent implore your forgiveneſs of all her 
faults and follies; more eſpecially of 
that fatal error which threw her out of 
your protection, , 

When. you know, Sir, that J have 
never been faulty in my will: that ever 
ſince my calamity became irretrie vable, 
1 have been in a ſtate of preparation: 
that I have the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that 

the Almighty has accepted my un- 
teigned repentance; and that by this 


— — | 
time you will (as I humbly preſume 90 
hope) have been the means of adding 
one to the number of the bleſſed; you 
will have reaſon for joy rather than for. 
row. Since, had 1 eſcaped the ſnares 
by which I was entangled, I might have 
| wanted thoſe exerciſes which 1 look upon 
now as ſo many mercies diſpenſed 0 
wean me betimes from a world that pre, 
ſented itſelf to me with proſpects 19g 
alluring: and in that cafe (tov eaſily 
ſatisfied with worldly felicity) I might 
not have attained to that bleſſedneſ;, in 
which now, on your reading of this, | 
humbly preſume, (through the Divine 
Goodneſs) 'I am rejoicing. | 
That the Almighty, in his own good 
time, will bring you, Sir, and my ever. 
honoured mother, after a ſeries f 
earthly felicities, of which may my un. 
happy fault be the only interruption, 
(and very grievous I know that muß 
have been) to rejoice in the ſame bleſſed 
ſtate, is the repeated prayer of, $i, 
your now happy daughter, | 
CLARISSA HART 


LETCTTKE  XXI6; 


TO THE EVER-HONOURED uns. 
HARLOWE. 


HONOURED MADA My 
HE laſt time 1 had the boldneſs u 
write to you, it was with all the 
conſciouſneſs of a felf-convieted crimi- 
nal, ſupplicating her oftended judge tot 
mercy and pardon. I now, by thek 
lines, approach you with more afſuranct, 
but, nevertheleſs, with the higheſt de. 
ree of reverence, gratitude, and duty, 
he reaſon of my aſſurance, my letie! 
to my papa will give: and as I hum 
on my knees implored 4zs pardon, \ 
now, in the ſame dutiful manner, do! 
ſupplicate yours, for the grief and tro- 

ble I have given you. 

Every vein of my heart has bled fe 
an unhappy raſhneſs ; which (although 
involuntary as to the act) from the mo. 
ment it was committed, carried with 
it's own puniſhment ; and was accom. 
panied with a true and fincere pen 
tence. 7 

God, who has been a witneſs of u 
diſtreſſes, knows, that great as they ha 
been, the greateſt of all was the diſtreb 
that I knew I muſt have given to J 
Madam, and to my father, by a fe 
that had fo very — an appearance if 
your eyes, and his; and indeed ig it 
eyes of all my family: a ſtep ſo 1 
worthy of your daughter, and of we 


education you had given her! 30 


9. 


But HE, I preſume to hope, has for- 
— me , 10 at the inſtant this will 
reach your hands, I humbly truft, 1 
fall be rejoicing in the bleſſed ſruits 
of His forgiveneſs. And be this your 
comfort, my ever-honoured mamma, 
that the principal end of your pious care 
for me 1s attained, mough not in the 
way ſo much hoped tor, 

av the et which my fatal error 
has given to you both, be the only grief 
that ſhall ever annoy you in this world! 
May you, Madam, long live to ſweeten 
the cares, and heighten the comforts, of 
my papa !—May my ſiſter's continued, 
and, if poſſible, augmented duty, hap- 
ply make up to you the loſs you have 


I 


Ry 


uſtained in me! And whenever my bro- 


ther and ſhe change their ſingle ſtate, 
may it be with ſuch ſatisſaction to you 
both, as may make you forget my of- 
fence ; and remember me only in thoſe 
days, in which you took pleaſure in me! 
And, at laſt, may a happy meeting with 
your forgiven penitent, in the eternal 


purited by ſufferings, already, when 

this ſalutes vour hands, preſumes ſhe 

Hall be the happy, and for ever happy, 
CLARISSA HAKLOWE, 


LETTER XXXII. 
TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUN. FEQ. 
SAR, 
HERE was but one time, but one 
occalion, aſter the raſh ſtep I was 
3 upon, that I would hope to 
e exciſed looking up to you in the 


character of a brother and a friend. 
And NOW is that time, and THIS the 


occaſion. NOW at reading this, will 
you pity your late unhappy ſiſter ! NOW 
will you afford to her memery that kind 
"657 which you refuſed to her be- 
ore! 


| write, my brother, in the fir ſt place, 


to deg your pardon for the offence my 


unhappy ſtep gave to you, and to the 
reſt of a family ſo dear to me. 
Virgin purity / ſhould not fo behave 
a5 to be ſuſpeCted : yet when you come 
to knowall my ſtory, you will find fur- 
ther room for pity, if not for more than 
pity, for your late unhappy ſiſter! 

O that paſſion had not been deaf !— 
that miſconception would have given 
way to enquiry !-- That your rigorons 
heart, if it could not itſelf be ſoftened, 
(moderating the power you had ob- 
tained over every-one) had permitted 


— 3 more indulgently to ex- 
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manſions, augment the bliſs of her, who, 
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But I write not to give pain. I had 
rather you ſhould think me faulty ſill, 
than take to yourſelf the conſequence 
that will follow from acquitting me. 
Abandoning, therefore, a ſubje& 
which 1 had not intended to touch up- 
on, (for I none at the writing of this, 
I am above the ſpirit of recriminatien) 
let me tell you, Sir, that my next mo- 
tive for writing to you in this laſt and 
moſt ſolemn manner, is, To beg of you 
to forego any active reſentments (which 
may endanger a life ſo precious to all 
your friends) againſt the man to whoſe 


elaborate baſeneſs I owe my worldly 


ruin. 

For, ought an innocent man to run 
an equal riſque with a guilty one ?—A 
more than equal riſque, as the guilty one 
has been long enured to aCtts of vio- 
lence, and is ſkilled in the arts of of- 
fence ? | | 
Vou would not arrogate to yourſelf 
God's province, who has ſaid, Fen- 
« geanceigs mine, and I will repay it.'—If 
you would, 1 tremble for the conſe- 
quence: for will it not be ſuitable to 
the Divine Juſtice to puniſh the pre- 
ſumptuous innocent (as you would be in 
this caſe) in the very error, and that 
by the hand of the ſe! defending guilty 
—Reſerving Jim for a future day of ves 
geance for his accumulated crimes ? 

Leave then the poor wretch to the 
Divine Juſtice. Let your ſiſter's fault 
die with her. At leaſt, let it not be re- 


vived in blood. Life is a ſhort ſtage 


where longeſt. A little time hence, the 
now green head will be grey, if it lives 
this Intle time: and if Heaven will 
afford him time for repentance, why 
ſhould not you P 

Then think, my brother, what will 
be the conſequence to your dear parents 
if the guilty wretch who has occaſioned 
to them the Joſs of a daughter, ſhonld 


likewiſe deprive them of their beſt hope, 


and only fon, more worth in the family 
account than ſeveral daughters ? 

Would you add, my brother, to thoſe 
diſtreſſes which you hold your ſiſter fo 
inexcuſable for having (although from 


involuntary and undeſigned cauſes) give - 


ent 7 f 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, to ex- 
tend the evil conſequences of your ſifter's 
error, His conſcience, when it ſhall 


pleaſe God to touch it, will be ſharper 
than your ſword. 

I have (till another motive for writ- 
ing to you in this ſolemn manner: it 
is, to entreat you to watch over your 
paſſions, The principal fault I knew 

6 P | you 


tener and my reliance upon Him. 


vou to be guilty of, is, the violence of | 
your temper when you think yourſelf in 
the right; which you would oftener be, 
but for that very violence. | 
Lou have ſeveral times brought your 
life into danger by it. 
Is not the man guilty of a high de- 
of injuſtice, who is more apt to 
Five contradiction, than able to bear it? 
ow often, with you, has impetuoſity 
rought on abaſement? A conſequence 
too natural. 5 e 
Let me then caution you, dear Sir, 
againſt a warmth of temper, an impe- 
tuoſity when moved, and you fo ready 
to be moved, that may hurry you into 
unforeſeen difficulties; and which it is 
in ſome meaſure a ſin not to endeavour 
to reſtrain, God enable you to doit 
for the ſake of your own peace and 
ſafety, as well preſent as future! and 
for the ſake of your family and friends, 
who all ſee your fault, but are tender of 
ſpeaking to you of it! 
As for me, my brother, my puniſh- 
ment has been ſeaſonable. God gave 
me grace to make a right uſe of my 
ſufferings. I early repented. I never 
loved the man half ſo much as I hated 
bis actions, when I ſaw what he was 
capable of. I gave up my whole heart 
to a better hope. God bleſſed my _ 
1 
now I preſume to fay, I aM Harry. 
May Heaven preſerve you in ſafety, 
health, and honour, and long continue 
our life for a comfort and ſtay to your 
onoured parents! And may you, in 
the change of your ſingle ſtate, meet 
with a wife as agieeable to every-one 
elſe as to E and be happy in a 
hopeful race, and not have one Clariſſa 
among them, to embitter your comforts 
when ſhe ſhould give you me comfort! 
But may my example be of uſe to warn 
the dear creatures whom once I hoped 
to live to ſee and to cheriſh, of the evils 
with which this deceitfnl world abounds! 
are the prayers of your 1 iter, 
L. HARKLOWE. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
- TO MISS HARLOWE, 


OW may you, my dear Arabella, 
N unreſtrained by the ſeverity of your 
virtue, let fall a pitying tear on the paſt 
faults and fufferings of your late un- 
happy ſiſter; ſince, now, ſhe can never 
oftend vou more. The Divine Mercy, 
which firſt inſpired her with repentance, 
(an early repentance it was; fince it 


CLARISSA HARLOW E ; 


preceded her ſufferiugs) for an error 


of by it, to bring poor linners to a ſeal 
1 


which ſhe offers not to extenuate, 
though perhaps it were capable of ſome 
extenuation, has now, at the inſtant that 

ou are reading this, as I humbly hope, 

leſſed her with the fruits of it. 
Thus already, even while ſhe wri 
in imagination, purified and exalted, ſhe 
the more tearleſsly writes to her filter; 
and NOW is aſſured of pardon for all 
thoſe little occaſions of dif pleaſure which 
her frowarder youth might give you; 
and for the diſgrace which her fall hat 
faſtened upon you, and upon her family, 
May you, my ſiſter, continue to ble 
thoſe dear and honoured relations, 
whoſe indulgence ſo well deſerves your 
utmoſt gratitude, with thoſe cheerful 
inflances of duty and obedience which 
have hitherto been ſo acceptable to then, 
and praiſe-worthy in you! And may you, 
when a ſuitable propoſal ſhall offer, fl 
up more worthily that chaſm, which 
the loſs they have ſuſtained in me ha 
made in their family! 


* 
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Thus, my Arabella! my only ſiſter! 
and for many happy years, my friend! f 
molt fervently prays that ſiſter, whoſe f 
affection for you, no acts, no unkind. 
neſs, no miſconſtruction of her conduct, b 
could cancel! And who NOW, made » 
perfect (as ſhe hopes) through ſuffer, 1 
ings, ſtiles herſelf, te happy f 

| CLarISSA HARLOW. ; 
LETTER XXXIV. - 

TO PHN AND ANTONY HARLOW, {i 
1 ESQRS. f 

HONOURED $1RS _, b 

\ N T HEN theſe lines reach your hands \ 

your late unhappy niece will hat | 
known the end of all — troubles; and, l 
as ſhe humbly hopes, will be rejoicing ' 
in the mercies of a gracious God, wh > 
has declared, that he will forgive tit 8 
truly penitent of heart. tt 

I write, therefore, my dear uncles > 
and to you both in one letter, (ſic ( 
your fraternal love has made you bot F 
but as one perſon) to give you comforl 
and not diſtreſs ; for, Rt (harp m ; 
afflictiens have been, they have bees * 
but of ſhort duration; and I am be. 4; 
times (happily as I hape) arrived at be . 
end of a paintul journey, | 2 

At the ſame time, I write to that or 
you both for all your. kind indulgev® 06 
to me, and to beg your forgiveneſs 9 
my laſt, my only great fault to you M 


to my family. 
The ways of Providence are unſear\- 
able. Various are the means a 


of 


of their duty. Some are drawn by love, 
others are driven by terrors, to their 
Divine Refuge. I had foreighteen years 
out of nineteen, rejoiced in the favour 
and affection of every-one. No trouble 
came near to my heart. I ſeemed to be 


one of thofe deſigned to be drawn by 


the ſilken cords of love. — But, perhaps, 
| was too apt to value myſelf upon the 
love and favour of every-one : the me- 
rit of the good 1 delighted to do, and 
of the inclinations which were given 
me, and which I could not ie having, 
vas, perhaps, too ready to attribute 
to myſelf ; and now, being led to ac- 
count for the cauſe of my temporary 
calamities, find, I had a ſecret pride to 
be puniſhed for, which I had not fa- 
thomed : and it was neceſſary, perhaps, 
that ſome ſore and terrible misfortunes 
mould befal me, in order to mortify 
that my pride, and that my vanity, 

Temptations were accordingly ſent. 
I fhrunk in the day of trial. 
cretion, which had been fo cried up, was 
found wanting when it came to be 
weighed in an equal balance. I was 
betrayed, fell, and became the bye- 
word of my companions, and a diſgrace 
to my family, which had prided itſelf 
in me perhaps too much. But as my 
fault was not that of a culpable will, 
when my pride was ſufficiently morti- 
fied, I was not ſuffered (although ſur- 
rounded by dangers, and entangled in 
ſnares) to be totally loſt : but, puri- 
fied by ſufferings, I was fitted for the 
change I have NOW, at the time you 
will receive this, ſo newly, and, as I 
humbly hope, ſo happily experienced. 

Rejoice with me, then, dear Sirs, that 
I have weathered ſo great a ſtorm. Nor 
let it be matter of concern, that I am 
cut off in the bloom of youth. * There 
*is no inquiſition in the grave,“ ſays 
the wiſe man, * whether we lived ten 
for an hundred years; and the day of 
death is better than the day of our 
—_ 

Once more, dear Sirs, accept my 
grateful thanks for all your goodnefs 
to me, from my early childhood, to the 
day, the unhappy day, of my error 1— 
Forgive that error !—And God give us 
a happy meeting in a bleſſed eternity; 
prays your moſt dutiful and obliged kinſ- 
woman, _ CLARI88a HARLOWE. 


Mr. Belford gives the lady's gt lunes let: 
ters to Mrs. Hervey, Meſs Howe, and 
Mrs. Norton, at length hhewiſe ; but 
although every letter varies in ſtile as 
well as matter from tht others ; yet, as 
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My diſ- 


— 


they are written on the ume ſubjet?, and 
are pretty long, it is thought r 10 
are Hit! hag, it 6 Un projeer 


That to her aunt Hervey is written 


in the ſame pious and generous ſtrain 


© with thoſe preceding, ſeeking to give 
comfort rather than diſtreſs, _ «« The 
« Almighty, 1 hope,“ ſays ſhe, “ has 
«© received and bleſſed my penitence, 
„and I am happy. Could I have been 
„ more than fo, at the end of what is 
* called a happy life of twenty, or thirty, 
i or forty years to come? And what 
ate twenty, or thirty, or forty years, 
* to look back upon? In half of any 
dot theſe periods, what friends might 
© not I have mourned for? what tempt- 
& ations from worldly proſperity might 
© I not have encountered with? And 
in ſuch a caſe, immerſed in earthly 


40 pleaſures, how little Jikelihood, that, 


ein my laſt ſtage, I ſhould have been 
te blefſed with ſuch a preparation and 
** reſignation, as I have now been bleſſed 
« with.“ 

© She proceeds as follows: „ Thus 
% much, Madam, of comfort to you 
* and to myſelf from this diſpenſation. 
As to my dear parents, I hope they 
«will conſole themſelves, that the 
% have (till many bleſſings left, whic 
*« ought to balance the troubles my er- 
« ror has given them: that, unhappy - 
% as I have been to be the interrupter 


| « of their felicities, they never, till this 


% my fault, knew any heavy evil ; that 
« afflictions patiently borne, may be 
« turned into bleſſings: that uninter- 
© rupted happineſs is not to be expected 
in this lite: that, after all, they have 
„not, as I humbly preſume to hope, 
the probability of the everlaſting per- 
dition of their child to deplore: and 
ce that, in ſhort, when my for comes 
to be fully known, they will have the 


„comfort to find, that my ſufferings 


« redound more to my honour than to 
« my diſgrace. VERS 
© Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, 
© make their temporary loſs of but one 
* child out of three, (unhappily cir- 
„% cumſtanced too as ſhe was) matter of 
greater conſolation than affliction. 
And the rather, as we may hope for 
«© a happy meeting once more, never to 
© be ſeparated exther by time or of- 
«© fences.”* | 
She concludes this letter with an 
t addreſs to her couſin Dolly Hervey, 
* whom ſhe calls her amiable couſin 3 
and thankfully remembers tor the part 
© ſhe rook in het afflictions. . O my 
6P 2 | % dear 


0% + CLARESSA- 


« dear couſin, let your worthy heart be 
0 * againſt thoſe deluſions, which 
« have been fatal to my worldly happi- 
& neſs That pity, which you beſtowed 
«© upon me, demanſtrates a gentleneſs of 
nature, which may poſſibly ſubject you 
to misfortunes, if your eye be per- 
& mitted to miſlead your judgment.— 
But a ſtrict obſervance of your filial 
% duty, my deareſt couſin, and the pre. 
„ cepts of ſo prudent a mother as you 


have the happineſs to have, (enforced 


1 by ſo ſad an example in your own fa- 
«« mily as I have ſet} will, I make no 
« doubt, with the Divine Aſſiſtance, 
« be your guard and ſecurity.” 


© The poſthumous letter to Miſs 


Howe is extremely tender and affec- | 


« tionate. She pathetically calls upon 
her to rejoice that all her Clariſſa's 
© troubles are now at an end; that the 
« ſtate of temptation and trial, of doubt 
and uncertainty, is now over with her; 
and that ſhe has happily eſcaped the 
© \nares that were laid for her foul: the 
© rather to rejoice, as that her misfor- 
© tunes were of ſuch a nature, that it 
was impoſlible ſhe could be tolerably 
happy in this life. | 

_ © She thankfully acknowledges the 
_ © favonrs ſhe had received from Mrs. 
Howe and Mr. Hickman; and ex- 
© preſſes her concern for the trouble ſhe 
© has occaſioned to the former, as well 
© as to her; and prays, that all the 
© earthly bleſſings they uſed to wiſh to 
© each other, may ſingly devolve upon 
* her. 

She beſeechès her, That ſhe will 
not fuſpend the day, which ſhall ſup- 
« ply to herſelt the friend ſhe will have 
0 fon in her, and give to herſelf a ſtill 
© nearer and dearer relation. 
© She tells her, That her choice (a 
 Echoice made with | 
© all her friends) lras fallen upon a ſin- 
8 cere, an honeſt, a virtuous, and, what 
tis more than all, a prous man; a man, 
© who, although he admires her perſon, 
js ſtill more in love with the graces of 
© her mind. And as thole graces are 

improveable with every added year of 
© life, which will impair the tranlitory 

© gnes of perſon, what a firm baſis, in- 
fers ſhe, has Mr. Hickmag choſen to 

« build his love npon! {© 

© © She prays, That God will bleſs them 

© together: and that the remembrance 

© of her, and cf what ſhe has ſuffered, 
© may not interrupt their mutual hap- 
| * pineſs; ſhe 'defires them to think of 


the approbation of 


HARLOWE; - + 


| a time will come, when they ſhall meet 
© again, never to be divided, © 
To the Divine Protection, mean 
* time, ſhe commits her; and char 
| © her, by the love that has always ſub. 
* liſted between them, that ſhe will not 
* mourn too heavily for her ; and again 
© calls upon her, after a gentle tear, 
© which ſhe will allow her to let fall in 
© memory of their uninterrupted friend. 
| © hip, to rejoice that ſhe is ſo early re. 
leaſed ; and that ſhe is purified by her 
* ſufferings, and is made, as ſhe aſſuredly 
| © truſts, by God's goodnefs, eternally 
* happy.” 


and Mr. MOR DEN will be inſerted here. 
after ; as will alſo the ſubſtance of that 
toritten to Mrs, NORTON, 


LETTER XXXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT Tot. 
/ LACE, ESQ, 


—— 
7 


— 


S4 T. AFTERNOON, SEPT. 9 
Underſtand, tkat thou breatheſt no. 
thing but revenge againſt me, for 
treating thee with ſo much freedom; 
and againſt the accurſed woman and her 
infernal crew. I am not at all concerned 
for thy menaces againſt myfelf. It is 
my detign.to make thee feel. It gives 
me pleafure to find my intention an- 
(wered. And I congratulate thee, that 
thou haſt not loſt that ſenſe. | 
' As to the curſed crew, well do they 
deſerve the fire here, that thou threat- 
eneſt them with, and the fire hereafter, 
that ſeems to await them. But [I har: 
this moment received news which will, 
in all likelihood, fave thee the guilt of 
punithing the old wretch for her ſhare 
of wickedneſs as thy agent. But if that 
happens to her which is likely to hap- 
pen, wilt thou not tremble for what 
may befal the prencipal ? | 

Not'to keep thee longer in ſuſpence; 
laſt night, it ſeems, the infamous vo. 
man got ſo heartily intoxicated with her 
beloved liquor, arrack punch, at the 
expence of Colonel Salter, that, mil- 
taking her way, ſhe fell down à pair of 
ſtairs, and broke her leg: and no 
after a dreadful night, ſhe hes foaming, 
raving, roaring, in à burning fever, 
that wants not any other fire to ſcorch 
her into a feeling more exquiſite 
durable than any thy Vengeance cou 

ive her. 

The wretch has requeſted me to come 


mon meiſenger, ſeat her vile wy" 


The poſthumors letters to Mr. Lovgtact. 


to her: and, leſt I ſhould refuſe ac 
nothing but what ſhe naw 253 and that | 


mos 3 © A _- uu © 


Sally Martin; who not finding me at 
Soho, came hither ; another part of her 
buſineſs being to procure the divine la- 
dy's pardon for the old creature's wick - 
edneſs to her- y 

This devil incarnate, Sally, declares, 
that ſhe never was ſo fhocked in her 
life, as when I told her the Iady was 
dead. "Is 

She took out her ſalts to keep her 


rered, ſhe accuſed herſelf for her part 
of the injuries the lady had ſuſtained ; 
as ſhe ſaid, Polly Horton would do for 
hers ; and ſhedding tears, declared, that 
the world never 3 ſuch another 
woman. She called her the ornament 
and glory of ker ſex; acknowledged, 
that her ruin was owing more to therr 
inſligations, than even (ſavage as thou 
at) to thy own wileneſs; lince thou wert 
inclined to have done her juſtice more 
than once, had they not kept up thy 
profligate ſpirit to it's height. 

This. wretch would fain have been ad- 
mitted to a ſight of the corpſe ; but I rg- 
fuſed her requeſt with execrations. 

She could forgive herſelf, ſhe ſaid, 
for every-thing but her inſults upon the 
admirable lady at Rowland's : ſince all 
the reſt was but in purſuit of a livelihood, 
to which ſhe had been reduced, and ſhe 
boaſted; from better expectations, and 
which hundreds follow as well as ſhe. 1 
did not aſk her, By whom reduced? 

At going away, ſhe told me, that the 


gerous conſequence than the fractute: 
that a mortification is apprehended ; and 
that the vile wretch has ſo much com- 
punction of heart, ou recollecting her 
treatment of Miſs Harlowe, and is fo 
much ſet upon procuring her forgive. 
neſs, that ſhe is ſure the news ſhe has to 
carry her, will haſten her end. 

All theſe things I teave upon thy re- 
flection. 2 | 


LETTER XXXVI 


WR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. | 


$AT. Mur. 

Y VR ſervant gives me a dreadful 
account of your raving uamanage- 
ableneſs. I wonder not at it. But as 
nothing violent is laſting, I dare ſay, 
that your habitual gaiety of heart will 
quickly get the better of your phrenzy : 
and the rather do I judge ſo, as your 
fts are of the raving kind, (ſuitable to 


your natural impetuolity) and notof that 


from fainting ; and when a little reco- 


old monſter's bruiſes are of more dan- 
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melancholy ſpecies which ſeizes flower 
ſouls. 


For this reaſon I will proceed in writ. 


ing to you, that my narrative may not 


be broken by your diſcompeſure; and 
that the contents of it may find you, and 
help you to reflection, when you ſhall 
be reſtored. 

Harry is returned from carrying the 
poſthumous letters to the family, and to 
Miſs Howe; and that of the colonel, 
which acquaints James Harlowe with his 
fiſter's death, and with her delire to be 
interred near her grandfather. 

Harry was not admitted into the pre- 
ſence of any of the family. They were 
all aſſembled together, it ſeems, at 
Harlowe Place, on occaſion of the colo- 
nel's letter, which informed them of the 
lady's dangerous way; and were com- 
forting themſelves, as Harry was told, 
with hopes that Mr. Morden had made 
the worlt of her ſtate, in order to quick+ 
en their refolutions. 

It is eaſy then to judge what muſt be 


their grief and ſurprize on receiving the 


fatal news which the letters Harry ſent 
in to them communicated. 

He ſtaid there long enough to find the 
whole houſe ig ea the ſervants 
running difterent ways; lamenting and 
wringing their hands as they ran; the 
female ſervants particularly; as if ſome- 
body (poor Mrs. Harlowe, no doubt; 
5 perhaps Mrs. Hervey too) were in 

ts, | 

Every-one was in ſuch diſorder, that 
he could get no commands, nor obtain 
any notice of himſelf. The ſervants 
ſeemed more inclined to execrate than 
welcome him—* O maſter; O young 
© man !* cried three or four together, 
* what diſmal tidings have you brought!“ 
They helped him, at the very firſt word, 
to his horſe; which with great civikty 
they had put up on his arrival: and he 
went to an inn; and purſued on foot his 
way to Mrs. Norton's ; and finding her 
come to town, left the letter he carried 
down for her with her ſon, (a fine 
youth ;) who when he heard the fatal 
news, burſt out into a flood of tears— 
firſt lamenting the lady's death, and 
then crying out, What, what, would 
become of his poor mother ! How 
would ſhe ſupport herſelf, when ſhe 
ſhould find, on her arrival in town, that 
the dear lady, who was ſo deſervedly 
the darling of her heatt, was no more 

He proceeded to. Miſs Howe's, with 
the letter for her. That lady, he was 
told, had juſt given orders for a young 

man, 


CLARISSA 


man, a tenant's ſon, to poſt to London, 
to bring her news of her dear triend's 
condition, and whether ſhe ſhould her- 
ſelf be enccuraged, by an account of 
her being ſtill alive, to make her a viſit; 
every - thing being ordered to be in readi- 
neſs for her going up, on his return 
with the news ſhe wiſhed and prayed for 
with the urmoit impatience. And Harry 
was juſt in time to prevent the man's ſet- 
ting out. 
| fie had the precaution to deſire to 
ſpeak with Miſs Howe's woman or maid, 
and communicated to her the fatal tid- 
ings, that ſhe might break them to her 
young lady. The maid herſelf was fo 
atfeted, that her old lady (who, Harry 
ſaid, ſeemed to be every-where at once) 
came to ſee what ailed her, and was her- 
felf ſo ſtruck with the communication, 
that ſhe was forced to fit down in a 
chair: O the ſweet creature!“ ſaid ſhe 
—* And is it come to this -O my poor 
Nancy How ſhall I be able to break 
the matter to my Nancy l' f 

Mr. Hickman was in the houſe. He 
haſtened in to comfort the old lady 
But he could not reſtrain his own tears. 
He feared, he ſaid, when he was laſt in 
town, that this ſad event would /oon 
happen : but little thought it would be 
fo very ſoon !—* But ſhe 1s happy, I am 
* ſure,” ſaid the good gentleman. 

Mrs. Howe, when a little recovered, 
went up, in order to break the news to 
her daughter. She took the letter and 
her ſalts in her hand. And they had 
occaſion for the latter. For the houſe- 
keeper ſoon came hurrying down into 
the kitchen, her face overſpread with 
tears—Her young- miſtreſs had fainted 
away, ſhe ſaid—Nor did ſhe wonder at it. 


Never did there live a lady more deſerv- 


ing of general admiration and lamenta— 
tion, than Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe! and 
never was there a ſtronger friendſhip 
_ diffolved by death than between her 
young lady and her. | 

She hurried with a lighted wax-can- 
dle, and with feathers, to burn under 
the noſe of her young miſtreſs; which 
. ſhewed that ſhe continued in fits. 

Mr. Hickman afterwards, with his 
uſual humanity, directed that Harry 


 fhould be taken care of all night; it be- 


ing then the cloſe of day. He aſked him 
after my health. He expreſſed himſelf 
exceſſively afflicted, as well for the death 
of the molt excellent of women, as for 
the juſt grief of the lady, whom he ſo 


. paſſionately loves. But he called the 


departed lady an angel of light. « We 
0 — ſaid he, (tell your maſter) 
to read the letter ſent—But we need - 


* 


HARLOWE; _ 


© ed not—Tis a bleſſed letter —written 
© by a bleffed hand !—But the conſcla. 


tion ſhe aims to give, will for the pre. 
© ſent heighten the ſens weall ſhall — 
© of the loſs of ſo excellent a creature} 
© Tell Mr. Belford, that I thank God l 
am not the man who had the unmerit. 
© ed honour to call himſelf her brother 

I know how terribly this great catf. 
trophe (as 1 may call it, fince fo many 
perſons are intereſted in it) affects the, 
I ſhould have been glad to have had pu. 
ticulars of the diſtreſs which the fir 
communication of it muſt have given ty 
the Harlowes. Yet who but muſt pit ii 
unhappy mother ? 


LETTER XXXVn. 


MR- BELFORD, TO ROBERT toni. 
LACE, BSQ, 


SUNDAY MORN. 8 O'CLOCK, r. 10 
Staid at Smith's till I ſaw the laſt of 
all that is mortal of the divine lady, 
As ſhe had directed rings by her wil 
to ſeveral perſons, . with her hair to be 
ſet in cryſtal, the afflicted Mrs. Nortoa 
cut off, before the coffin was cloſed, 
four charming ringlets ; one of which 
the colonel took for a locket, which, he 
ſays, he will cauſe to be made, and wen 
next his heart in memory of his beloved 
couſin. 

Between four and five in the morning, 
the corpſe was put into the herſe; the 
coffin before being filled, as intended, 
with flowers and aromatick herbs, and 
proper care taken to prevent the corpſe 
ſuffering (to the eye) from the joſtling 
of the herſe. 5 

Poor Mrs. Norton is extremely ill, | 
pre particular directions to Mr. 

mith*s maid (whom I have ordered to 
attend the good woman in a mourning 
chariot) to take care of her, The colo- 
nel, whorides with his ſervants, within 
view of the herſe, ſays, that he will ſet 


| my orders in relation to her enforced. 


When the herſe moved off, and ws 
out of fight, I locked up the lady 
chamber, into which all that had be 
longed to her was removed. 

1 expect to hear from the. colonel 8s 
ſoon as he is got down, by a ſervant ot 
his own. : 
LETTER XXXVIII. 
MR. MOWBRAY, TO JOHN BEL FORD, 
| *3Q; ©" | 

UXBRIDGE, SUNDAY. MOM 

| 9 O'CLOCK, , 
DFAR Ack, : 
Send you incloſed a letter from Mr. 
Lovelacay. which, though Written he 
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the curſed algebra, I know to be ſuch a | 


one as will ſhew what a gucer way he is 
in; for he read it to us with the air of a 
tracedian, You will ſee by it what the 
wa feliow had intended to do, if we 
had not all of us VIV He was 
actually ſetting out with a ſurgeon of 
this place, to have the lady opened and 
embalmed,—Rot me if it be not my full 
perſuaſion, that if he had, her heart 
would have been found to be either iron 
or marble. 1 5 

We have got Lord M. to him. His 
lordſhip is alſo much afflicted at the 
lady's death. His ſiſters and nieces, he 
ſays, will be ready to break their hearts. 
What a rout's here about a woman ! For 
after all ſhe was no more. | 

We have taken apailful of black bull's 
blood from him; and this has lowered 
him a little. But he threatens Colonel 
Morden, he threatens you for your curſ- 
ed reflections, [curſed refleftions in- 
deed, Jack 1] and curſes all the world 
and himſelf, ſtill. 

Laſt night his mourning (which is full 
as deep as for a wife) was brought home, 
and his fellow's mourning too. And, 
though eight o'clock, he would put it 
on, aud make them attend him iu 
theirs. | 

Every-body blames him on this la- 
dy's account. But I ſee not for why. 
She was a vixen in her virtue. What a 
pretty fellow ſhe has ruined—Hey, 
Jack And her relations are ten times 
more to blame than he. I will prove 
this to the teeth of them all. If they 
could uſe her ill, why ſhould they ex- 
pect him to uſe her well?—You or I, or 
Tourville, in his ſhoes, would have 
done as he has done. Are not all the girls 

forewarned ?— Why then ſhould ſuch 
curſed quaums take him - Who would 
have thought he had been ſuch poor blood? 
Now [Rot the puppy!] to fee him fit 
ſlent in a corner, when he has tired 
himſelf with his mock majeſty, and with 
his argumentation, (who ſo fond of ar- 
guing as he?) and teaching his ſhadow 
ty make mouths againſt the wainſcot— 
The devil fetch me, if 1 have patience 
with him! 

But he has had no reſt for theſe ten 
days: .that's the thing! — You muſt 
write to him; and pr'ythee coax him, 
Jack, and ſend him what he writes for, 
and give him all his way : there will be 
no bearing himelſe. And get the lady 


buried as faſt as you can; and don't let 


wm know where. 


This letter thould have gone yeſter- 
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day. We told him it did. But were 
in ho 
after it again. But he raves @s he has 
not any anſwer. | 


of your Jetters has given * ſuch a 
curioſity, as makes him deſ re you te 
continue your accounts. Pray do: but 


let the poor fellow only into what we 
think fitting for his preſent wa 
I live a curſedꝭ dull pokin 
With what I fo lately ſaw of poor Bel 
ton, and what I now ſee of this charm» 
ing fellow, I ſhall be as crazy as he ſoon, 
or as dull as thou, Jack; ſo muſt ſeek 


he would not have enquired. 


What he vouckſafed to read of other. 


not in your helliſh Arabic; and we will 


for better company in town than either 


of you. I have been forced to read. 


ſometimes to divert me; and you know 


I hate reading. It preſently ſets me into 


{tretch like a devil. 

I never wrote ſuch a long letter in 
my lite, My wriſts and my fingers and 
thumb ache damnably. 


hundred weight at leaſt. And my eyes 


a fit of drowſineſs; and then I yawn and 


The pen is an 


are ready to drop out of my head upon 


the paper. The cramp but this minute 
in my fingers. 
zooſe-quill! I will write no more long 


one word: we think the mad fellow 
coming to. Adieu. | 


LETTER XXXIX. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD,. 
ESQ. 


Mes, 
Think it 
ever-dear and beloved lady thould 
it mutt be 


I 


be opened and embalmed. 
done out of hand—this very afternoon. 
Your acquaintance Tomkins, and old 
| Anderſon of this place, whom 1 will 


bring with me, ſhall be the ſurgeons. I 
1 talked to the latter about it. 
decorum which the caſe, and the ſacred 
perſon of my beloved, require. 


Every-thing that can be done to pre- 


ſerve the charmer from decay, ſhall alſo 
be done. Aud when ſhe will deſcend 


longer, I will then have her laid in my 
family- vault, between my own father 
and mother. Myſelf, as l am in my 
ſoul, ſo in perſon, chief mourner. 


| etters for a twelvemonth to come. Yet- 


abſolutely right that my 


I will ſee every-thing done with that 


to her original duſt, or cannot be kept 


But 

her keart, to which I have ſuch uagueſ- 
tionable pretenſions, in Shich once I * 

; | | 


Rot the gooſe and the 


— 


* " 
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ſo large a ſhare, and which I will prize 
above my own, I will have. I will keep 
it in ſpirits. It ſhall never be out of my 
fight. And all the charges of ſepulture 
too ſhall be mine. | 

- Surely nobody will diſpute my right 
to her. Whoſe was ſhe living ? whoſe 
is ſhe dead, but mine ?—Her curſed pa- 
rents, whoſe barbarity to her, no doubt, 


was the True cauſe of her death, have 
long ſiocè renounced her. She left them | 


for me.” She choſe Az» therefore: And 
I was her huſband. What though I 
treated her like a villain ? Do I not pay 
for it now? Would ſhe not have been 
mine had I not? Nobody will diſpute 
but ſhe would. And has ſhe not for- 

iven me ?—I am then in flatu quo prius 
wich her — Am I not Tor had ne- 
ver offended? Wnoſe then can ſhe be 
but mine ? = 

I will free you from your executor- 
ſhip, and all your cares. 

Take notice, Belford, that I do hereby 
actually diſcharge you, and every-body, 
trom all the cares and troubles relating 
to her. And as to her laſt teitament, I 
will execute it myſelf. 

There were no articles between us, 
no ſettlements; and ſhe is mine, as you 
ſee J have proved to a demonſtration ; 
nor could the diſpoſe of herſelf but as 
I pleaſed. Damnation ſeize me then if 
I make not good my right againſt all 
oppoſers! 

Her bowels, if her friends are very 
ſolicitous about them, and very humble 
and ſorrow ful, (and none have they of 
their own) ſhall be ſent down to them 
—To be laid with ker anceſtors—unleſs 
ſhe has ordered otherwiſe. For, except 
that, ſhe ſhall not be committed to the 
unworthy earth, ſo long as ſhe can be 


kept out of it; her will ſhall be per- 


formed in every-thing. 


I ſend in the mean time for a lock of 


her hair. : 

I charge you ſtir not in any part of 
her will, but by my expreſs direction. 
J will order every-thing myſelf. For 
am 1 not her huſband? And being for- 

iven by her, am I not the choſen of 
her heart? What elſe ſignifies her for- 
- giveneſs ? 

The two inſufferable wretches yon 
have ſent me, plague me to death, and 
would treat me like a babe in ſtrings. 
Damn the fellows, what can they mean 
by it? Yet that crippled monkey Dole- 
man joins with them. And, as I hear 
them whiſper, they have ſent for Lerd 
M.—To-controut me, 1 ſuppoſe. 


| 


C LARISSA HARLOWE; 


What can they meah by this oſage! 
Sure all the world is run mad but my. 
ſelf. They treat me as they ought 
every-one of themſelves to be treated. 
The whole world is but one great bed. 
lam. God confound it, and every. thin 
in it, ſince now my beloved Clarif, 
Lovelace—fro more Harlowe—Cark 
upon that name, and every-one calle 
by it! | 

What I write to you for is, 

1. To forbid you intermeddling with 
any-thing relating to her, To forbig 
Morden intermeddling alſo. If I x. 
member right, he has threatened me, 
and curſed me, and uſed me ill—And 
let him be gone from her, if he would 
avoid my reſentmeats. 

. To ſend me a lock of her hair in. 
N the bearer. 

3. To engage Tomkins to have eve. 
ry-thing ready for the opening and em, 
balming. I ſhall bring Anderſon with 
me. | 
4+ To get her will and every-thing 
ready tor my peruſal and conſideration, 

I will have poſſeſſion of her dear heart 
this very night; and let Tomkins pro. 
vide a proper receptacle and ſpirits, till 


% 


can get a golden one made for it. 


Iwill take her papers. And as no 
one can do her memory juſtice equal io 
myſelt, and I will not ſpare myſelf, who 
can better ſhew the world what ſhe waz, 
and what a villain he, that could uſe her 
ill? And the world ſhall alfo fee, what 
1 and unworthy parents ſhe 

ad. | 

All ſhall be ſet forth in words 4 
length, No mincing of the matter, 
Names undiſguiſed as well as facts 
For as I ſhall make the worſt figure 
in it myſelf, and have a right to treit 
myſelf as nobody elſe thall ; who wil 
controul me? .who dare call me to xt 
count? 

Let me know if the damn'd mother 
be yet the ſubject of the devil's own 
vengeance—if the old wretch be dead 
or alive? Some exemplary miſchief | 
muſt yet do. My revenge ſhall ſweey 
away that devil, and all my oppoſers of 
the cruel Harlowe family from the fact 
ot the earth. Whole hecatombs ougſt 
to be offered up to the manes of n 
Clariſſa Lovelace, 

Although her will may in ſome ft. 
ſpects croſs miue, yet I expect to be 
obferved. I will be the interpreter of 
hers. | 

Next to mine, hers mall be. 
ſerved; for ſhe is my wife; 1 


ve to all eternity. 1 will never have 
er. -, 
* Pack. I am preparing to be 
with you. 1 charge you, as you value my 
life or your on, do not oppoſe me in 
any-thing relating to my Clariſſa Love- 
5 temper is entirely altered. 1 
know not what it is to laugh, or ſmile, 
or be pleaſant. I am grown cholerick 
and impatient, and will not be con- 
rouled. a 
| mY write this in characters as I uſed to 
do, that nobody but you ſhould know 
what I write. For never was any man 
| plagued with impertinents, as I am. 
R. LOVELACE. 


19 A SEPARATE PAPER INCLOSED IN 
THE ABOV S. 


Lier me tell thee in characters ſtill, 
that J am in a dreadful way juſt now. 
My brain is all boiling like a cauldron 
over à fiery furnace. What a devil is 
the matter with me, I wonder! I never 
was ſo ſtrange in my lite. 

In truth, Jack, I have been a moſt ex- 
ecrable villain. And when 1 conſider 
all my actions to this angel of a woman, 


wit, the beauty, [ have helped to deſtroy, 
and the good to the world I have there- 


lo by been a means of fruſtrating, I can 
5 pronoupce damnation upon mylclf. 
er How then can I expect mercy any- 
"at where elſe ! . 

he 


| believe I ſhall have no patience with 


you when I ſee you. Your damued 


er, my brain, | 
is. But here Lord M. they tell me, is 
ure 


come]! Damn him, and thoſe who ſent 
tor him ! | 

I know not what 1 have written. But 
her dear heart and a lock of her hair 
| will have, let who will be the gain- 


her layers!—For is ſhe not mine ?—W hoſe 
"wn elſe can the be ?—She has no father or 
cal mother, no litter, no b:other; no rela- 
f 1 tons but me. And my beloved is mine; 
eep and I am hers: and that's enough. — 
s of But oh !— 

face 


gn he's out! The damp of death has quench'd 
my © her quite! 


* Thoſe ſpicy doors, her lips, are ſhut, cloſe 
© lock'sd, 


Fe» 
6 Which never gale of life ſhall open more!” | 


Nog is it ſo? Is it indeed ſo Good 
| od !—-Good God !—But they will not 


let me write on. I mutt go down to this 
No. 63, 


and in her the piety, the charity, the 


ſings and refleQtions have almoſt turned 
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* 


rodr 
officious peer Who the devil ſent for 
him? | , 


LETTER XL. 


MR. BELFORD, TO RICHARD MO 
BRAY, ESQ, - 


sUN DAN, SEPT. 40. FOUR IN THE 
. AFTERNOQON, 

I Have yours with our unhappy friend's 
incloied. 1 am glad my lord is with 
him. As I preſume that his phrenzy 
will be but of ſhort contrienanice, I moſt 
earyeſtly wiſh, that on his recovery he 
could be prevailed upon to $0 abroad. 
Mr. Morden, who is inconſolable, has 
ſeen by the will, (as indecd he ſuſpected 
before he read it) that the caſe was more 

than a common ſeduction; and has dro 
hints already, that be looks on himſelf, 
on that account, as treed from his pro- 
miſes made to the dying lady, which 
were, that he would not ſeek to aveuge 

her death. + 3b 

You mult make the recovery of his 
health the motive for urging him on 
this head ; for, if you hint at his own 
ſatcty, he will not ſtir, but rather ſeek 


the colonel. 


As to the lock of hair, you may eaſil 
pacity him (as you once ſaw the angel} 
with hair near the colour, if he be intent 
upon it. | 

At my lord's deſire I will write on, 
and in my common hand ; that you may 


| judge what 1s, and what 1s not, fit to be 


read to Mr. Lovelace at preſcot. But 
as I ſhall not forbear reflections as 1 go 
along, in hopes to reach his heart on his 
recovery, I think it beſt to direct myſelf 


diſordered. | | 

As I ſhall not have leiſure to take 
copies, and yet am willing to haye the 
whole ſubject before me, tor my own 
future contemplatiun; I muſt inſiſt upon 
a return of my letters {ome time hence. 
My. Lovelace knows that this is one of 
my conditions; aud has hitherto” com- 
pled with it. 

Let me moft earneſtly conjure thee, ' 
and the idle flatterer Tourville, from 
what you have ſeen of poor Beltun's 
exit; from our friend Lovelace's phren- 
zy, and the occaſion of it; and from the 
terrible condition in which the wretc}: 
Sinclair lies; to fet about an immediate 
change of life and manners. 


ſolutions what they may, to tuke the ad- 
vice | give. As neſs, 


| | | J. BzLFORD. 
© LETTER 


6 . 


to him till; and that as if he were not . 


For my. 
own part, I am determined, be your re- 


n - 
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LETTER XII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 


Lovelace! I have a ſcene to paint 
in relation to the wretched Sin- 
Clair, that, if I do it juſtice, will make 
thee ſeriouſly ponder and reflect, or no- 
thing can. Iwill lead thee to it in or- 
der; and that in my uſual! hand, that thy. 
compeers may be able to read it as well 
es thyſelf. ; | | 
When I had written the preceding 
letter, not knowing what to do with 
myſelf; recollecting and in vain wiſhing 
for delightful and improving converſa- 
on, which 1 had now for ever loſt; I 
thought I had as good begin the taſk, 


which I had for ſome time paſt reſolved 


to begin; that is to ſay, to go to church; 
and {ee if 1 could not reap ſome benefit 
from what 1 ſhould hear there. Accord- 
ingly, I determined to go to hear the ce- 
lebrated preacher at St. James's church. 
But, as it the devil. (for ſo I was then 
ready to conclude) thought himſelf con- 
cerned to prevent my intention, a viſit 
was made me, juſt as I was dreſſed, 
which took me off from my.purpoſle, 
From whom ſhould this viſit be, but 
from Sally Martin, accompanied by 
Mrs. Carter, the fiſter of the infamous 
Sinclair! the ſame, I ſuppoſe I need not 


tell you, who keeps the bagnio near 


Bloomſbury. 


Theſe told me that the ſurgeon, apo- 


thecary, and phyſician, had all given 
the wretched woman over ; but that ſhe 


ſaid, She ſhould not die, nor be at reit, 


till ſhe ſaw me: and they beſought me 
to accompany them in the coach they 
came in, if I had one ſpark of charity, 
of Chriſttan charity, as they called it, 
7 

I was very loth to be diverted from 
my purpoſe by a requeſt ſo unwelcome, 
and from people ſo abhorred ; but at 
laſt went, and we got thither by ten: 
where a ſcene ſo ſhocking preſented it- 
ſelf to me, that the death of pour de- 
ſponding Belton is not, I think, to be 
compared with it, 

The old wretch had once put her leg 
out by her rage and violence, aud had 
been crying, ſcolding, curſing, ever 
ſince mne preceding evening, that the 
ſurgeon had told her it was itupoflible to 
ſave her; and that a mortification had 
begun to ſhew itſelf; inſomuch that, 
pwely in compaſſion to their own cars, 
they had been forced to fend for anv- 
ther ſurgeon, purpoſely to tell her, 


eyes! ä 


though againſt his judgment, and (being 
a friend of the other) to ſeem to con. 
vince kim, that he nuſtook her caſe; and 
that if ſhe would be patient, ſhe might 
recover. But, nevertheleſs, her ap- 
prehenſions of death, and her antipathy 
to the thoughts of dying, were ſo ſtrong, 
that their impoſture had not the intend. 
ed effect, and ſhe was raving, crying, 
curling, and even howling, more likez 
wolf than a human creature, when ! 
came; ſothat as I went up-ſtairs, I fad, 
« Surely this noiſe, this howling, cannot 
© be from the unhappy woman -a 
ſaid it was; and aſſured me, that it wa 
nothing to the noiſe ſhe had made all 
night; and ſtepping into her room be. 
fore me, Dear Madam Sinclair,' (aid 
ſhe, * forbear this noiſe! Ir is morelike 
©that,of a bull than a woman !—Here 
«comes Mr. Belford ; and you'll fright 
© him away if you bellow at this rate. 

There were no leſs than eight of her 
curſed daughters ſurrounding her bed 
when entered; one of her. partners, 
Polly Horton, at their head; and now 
Sally, her other partner, and Maden 
Carter, as they called her, (tor they ate 
all Madams with one another) made the 


number ten: all in ſhocking difſhabille, 
| and without ſtays, except _—_ Carter 
ea 


and Polly ; who, not daring to 
had not been in bed all night. 

But when I approached the old wretch, 
what a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to wy 


ve het, 


Her misfortune has not at all ſunk, 
but rather, as I thought, increaſed her 
fleſh; rage and violence perhaps cel. 
iag her muſcular features. Behold her 
then, ſpreading the whole troubled bed 
with her huge quaggy carcaſe: her mil. 
poſt arms held up; her broad hands 
clenched with violence; her big et 
goggling and flaming-red as we may 


ſuppoſe thole of a ſalamander ; her mat- 


ted griſly hair, made jrrerecrend by her 
wickedneſs, (her clouted head- dreſs be. 
ing half off, ſpread about her fat can 
and brawny neck; ) her livid lips parch- 
ed, and working violently ; her broa 
chin in convultive motion ; her wide 
mouth, by reaſon of the contraction ct 
her forehead, (which ſeemed to be halt- 
loſt in it's own frightful furrows) ſplit 
ting her face, as it were, into two pat; 
and her huge tongue hideouſly rolling 
in it; having, puffing as if for breath; 
her bellows-ſhaped and various-colout- 
ed breaſts aſcending by turns to her 


chin, and deſcending out of Gght, with 


the violence of her gaſpings. ; 
This was the ſpectacle, as recollet- 


on has enabted me to deſcribe it, that 
this wretch made to my eye, when I ap- 

roached her bed - ſide, furrounded, as 1 
aid, by her ſuffragans and daughters, 
who ſarveyed her with ſcouling frighted 
attention, which one might eaſily fee 
had more in it of hozror and ſelf-con- 
cern, (and ſel/-condemnation too) than 
of love or pity; as who ſhould fay— 
See! what we ourſelves muſt one day 
be!“ | 

As ſoon a3-ſhe ſaw me, her naturally- 
big voice, more- hoarſened by her rav- 
ings, broke upon me ;—* O Mr. Bel- 
ford! - O Sir !—fee what I am come 
« to! —Sce what | am brought to! Lo 
have ſuch a curſed crew about me, and 
not one of them to take care of me! 
« Bat to let me tumble down-ttairs ſo 
diſtant from the room-I went from! 
ſo diſtant from the room I meant to go 
« to!—Curſed, curſed be every carelets 
devil !—May this or worſe be their fate 
every-one of them!” | 
And then ſhe curſed and ſwore moſt 
ſchemently, and the more, as two or 
hree of them were excuſing theinſelves 
n the ſcore of their being at that time 
as unable to help themſelves as the. As 
oon as ſhe had cleared the paſſage of 
er throat by the oaths and curſes which 
er wild impatience mace her utter, ſhe 
began in a more hollow and whining 
train to bemoan herſelf. —* And here.“ 
ſaid ſhe—* Heaven grant me patience !' 
(clenching and unclenching herhands] 
am I to die thus miſerably !—of a 
broken leg in my old age !—ſnatched 
away by means of my own intemper- 
ance! — Self-do! Self-undone |! — No 
time for my affirs! No time to re- 
pent !—=And in a few hours—(Oh!— 
Oh! —with another long howling 
O-! U_—gh—-o! a kind of ſcream- 
ng key terminating it)—* who knows — 
who can tell where I ſhall be ?—Oh! 
that indeed 1 never, never had had a 
being!“ 

What could one ſay to ſuch a wretch 
bs this, whoſe whole life had been ſpent 
n the moſt diffuſive wickedneſs, and who 
10 doubt has numbers of ſouls to anſwer 
or? Yet I told her, She mult be pati— 
nt: that her violence made her worſe : 
ind that, if ſhe would compole herſelf, 
me might get into a frame more proper 
for her preſent circumſtances. 

Who, I' interrupted the: I get 

into a beiter frame! I, who can nei- 

ther cry, nor pray! Yet already feel 
the torments of the damn'd! What 
mercy can 1 expect? What hope is 
left for me Then, that ſweet crea- 
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* —O that curſed man! Had it not been 

for htm! | had never had this, the 

* moſt crying of all my ſins, to anſwe 

* for EN hh: 
And then the ſet up another howl. 
And is ſhe dead ?—Indeed dead? 

proceeded ſhe, when her howl was over. 

—* O what an angel have I been the 


« was that wicked man's fault that ever 


* and yours—and yours—and yours 
* devils as we all were,“ -I turning te 
Sally, to Polly, and to one or two more} 
that he did not do her juſtice! And 
that, that is my curſe, and will one 
day be yours!” And then again ſhe 
howled. 

1 &ill adviſed patience. I ſaid, that 
if her time were to he ſo ſhort as ſhe ap- 
prehended, the more ought ſhe to en- 
deavour to compoſe herſelf: and then 
ſhe would at leaſt die with more eaſe to 
herſelf—and ſatisfaction to her friends, 
| I was going to fay—But the word die 
put her into a violent raving, and thus 
ſhe broke in upon me. Die, did you 
* fay, Sir i— Die I will not—l cannot 
© die -I know not how to die !— Die, 
« Sir!—And myſt I then die — Leave 
this world !—1 cannot bear it And 
* who brought you hither, Sir?“ [her 
eyes ſtriking fire at me] Who brought 


l cannot, I will not leave this world. 
© Let others die, who wiſh for another! 
« who expect a better (-I have had my 
« plagues in this; but would compound 
tor all future hopes, ſo as I may be 
nothing after this !' 


by turns. | 

By my faith, Lovelace, 1 trembledin 
every joint; and looking. vpon her who 
ſpoke this, and roared thus, and upon 
the company round me, I more than 


infernal manſions, 

Yet will 1 proceed, and try, for thy 
good, it I can ſhock thee but half as 
much with my deſcriptions, as I was 
(hucked with what I ſaw and heard. 

Sally !—Polly !—Siſter Carter!“ faid 
ſhe, did you not tell me 1 might re- 
© cover Did not the ſurgeon tell me I 
* might ?? 


© patient. But, as I have often told you 


than 


* ture! That incomparable Miſs Har- 
© lowe ! She, it ſeems, is dead and gone! 


means of deſtroying! For though it 


* ſhe was in my houſe, yet it was mine 


And then ſhe howled and bellowed- 


once thought myſelf to be in one of the 


And fo you ay, cried Sally; Mon- 
© fieur Garon lays you may, if you'll be 


| © this bleſſed morning, you are readier . 
* to take deſpair from your own fears, 
6 Q 3 


/ 


* you hither to tell me I muſt dre, Sir? 
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than comfort, from all the hope we- 


can give you.” 


Vet, cried the wretch, interrupt- 


ing, does not Mr. Belford (and to kim 
you have told the truth, though you 
won't to me; does not he) tell me 1 
hall die -l cannot bear it! 1 cannot 
« bear the thoughts of dying!“ 

And then, but that halt a dozen at 
once endeavoured to keep down her vio- 
lent hands, would the have beaten her- 
ſelf; as it ſeems ſhe had often attempted 
to do from the time the ſurgeon popt out 
the word morti ic ation to her. 


(turning aſide to her ſiſter, and to Sally 
and Polly) are theſe hopes given her, 


« if the gentlemen of the faculty give her 


4 over? You ſhould let her know the 
© worſt, and then the muſt ſubmit; for 
« there is no running away from death, 
If ſhe has any matters to ſettle, put her 
c upon ſertling them; and do not, by 
© telling her ſhe will live wh& there is 
© no room to expect it, take from her 
«the opportunity of doing needful 
£things. Do the ſurgeens actually give 
her over?“ | : 

They do,“ whiſpered they. * Her 
* groſs habit, they ſay, gives no hopes. 
8 We have fent for both ſurgeons, whom 
£ we expect every minute.“ h 

Both the furgeons (who are French; 
for Mrs. Sinclair had heard Tourvills 
launch out in the praiſe of French ſurge- 
ons) came m while we were thus talk- 
ing. I retired to the tarther end ot the 
room, and threw up a window tor a lit- 
tle air, being half. poiſoned by the efflu— 
via ariſing from fo many contaminated 


narcaſes; which gave me no imperfect. 


idea of the ſtench of gaols, which, cor- 
rupting the ambient air, gives what is 
called the priſon diſtemper. 

I came back to the bed- ſide when the 
ſurgeons had inſpected the fracture; and 
aſked them, It there were any expecta- 
tion of her life? | 

One oft them whiſpered me, There 
was none: that ſhe had a long fever 
upon her, which alone, in ſuch a habit, 
would probably do the bufinsſs; and that 
the mortiſication had vitbly gained upon 
her ſince they were there {tx hours ago. 

Will amputation jave her? Her af- 
« fairs and her mind want ſettling. A 
© few days added to her life may be of 
« ſervice to her in both reſpects.” 

They told me the ſraçtute was high 
in her leg; that the knee was greatly 
bruiſed; that the mortification, in all 
probability, had ipread halt-way of the 
#4 : 


a 


4 


j 


== — — 
femur and then, getting me between 


them, (three or four of the women join. 
ing us, and liſtening with their mouths 
open, and all the ſigns of ignorant wonder 
in therr faces, as there appeared of ſe. 
ſufficiency in thoſe of the artiſts ) did they 
by turns fill my ears with an anatomic; 
deſcription of the leg and thigh; run. 
niug over with terms of art, of the tar. 
us, the metatarſus, the tibia, the patelly, 
the os tali, the os tzbie, the tibialis poſticg 
and tibialis anticus, up to the os fene 


to the wire neg of the os 1/chron, the 
I greet trochanter, gluteus, triceps, lividu, 
Well, but to what purpoſe,” ſaid I, —_ if 


and little rotators; in ſhort, of all the 
muſcles, cartilages, and bones, that 
conſtitute the leg and thigh from the 
great toe to the hip; as if they would 
ſhew me, that all their ſcience had ye. 
netrated their heads no- farther than 


their mouths ; while _ lifted up her 
$ 


hands with a, © Laud bleſs me ! Areal 
* ſurgeons ſo learned !'—But at laſt both 
the gentlemen declared, That if ſheand 
her friends would conſent to amputation, 


they would whip off her leg in a moment, 


Mrs. Carter aſked, To what pur. 
poſe, it the operation would not fave 
ler: ; 

Very true,” they ſaid ; but it might 
be a ſaiisfaction to the patient's friends, 
that all was done that could be done. 

And fo the poor wretch was to be 
lanced and quartered, as 1 may fay, for 
an experiment only! And, without any 
hope of benefit from the operation, ws 
to pay the ſurgeons for tormen:.ing her! 

All the time that the ſurgeons ran 9 
with their anatomical proceſs, ke 
wretched woman moſt frightfully roar- 
ed and bellowed ; which the gentlemen 
(who ſhewed themſelves to be of the 
claſs of thoſe who are not affected vit 
theevHs they do not fel) took no othe! 
notice of, than by raiſing their voices ti 
be 4card, as the raiſed ers- geing eri 
dently mere ſolicitous to increaſe iber 
acquaintance, and to propagate the b. 
tion of their ſkill, than to attend to ſſe 
clamours of the poor wretch whom they 
were called in to relieve; though by 
this very meens, like the dog and tht 
hadow in the fable, they luſt both ans 


with me; tor I never was deceived ia 


one rule, which I made early; tow 
That the Rilieſt water is the deefrſts while 
the bubbling ſtream only betrays ha 
lowneſs; and that ſtones and pebbles e 
there ſo ncar the ſur face, to point od 
the beit piace to ford a river dry- Hod. 

As nobody cared to tell the wabapp) 


| wretch what every-one appreheni® 
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mult follow, and what the ſurgeons con- 
vinced me ſoon would, 1 undertook to 
be the denuneer of her doom. Accord- 
ingly, the operators being withdrawn, I 
fat down by the bed - ide, and ſaid, 
« Come, Mrs. Sinclair, let me adviſe 
you to forbear theſe ravings at the 
careleſſueſs of thoſe, who, 1 find, at 
«the time, could take no care of them- 
«© ſelves; and ſince the accident 4as hap- 
« pened, and cannot be remedied, to 
« reſolve to make the beſt of the matter: 
for all this violence but enrages the 
© malady, and you will probably fall 
into a delirium, if you give way to it, 


| «4 which will deprive you of that reaſon 


«which you ought to make the beſt of, 
' for the time it may be lent you.” 

She turned her head towards me, and 
hearing me. ſpeak with a determined 
voice, and ſeeing me aſſume as deter- 
mined an air, became more calm and 
attentive. 35 

[ went on, telling her, that I was glad, 
from the hints ſhe had given, to find her 
concerned for her paſt miſpent life, and 
particularly for the part the had had in 
the ruia of the moſt excellent woman on 
earth: that if ſhe would compoſe her- 
elf, and patiently ſubmit to the conſe- 
quence of an evil ſhe had brought upon 
herſelt, it might poſlibly be happy for 
her yet. Mean time,' continued 1, 
* tell me, with temper and calmneſs, 
Why was you ſo deſirous to ſee me? 

She ſeemed to be in great confuſion 
of thoughe, and turned her head this 
way and that; and at laſt, after much 
helitation, ſaid, - Alas, 
hardly know what I wanted with you. 
* When I awoke from my intemperate 
trance, and found what a curſed way! 
vas in, my conſcience ſmote me, aud 
*I was tor catching, like a drowning 
©wretch, at every ſtraw. I wanted to 
* {ee every- body and anv- body but thoſe 
did ſee; every-body who I thought 
* could give me comfort. Yet could 1 
expect none trom you neither; for you 
had declared yourſelf my enemy, al- 
*though I had never done you harm : 
* for what, Jackey,” in her old tone, 
whining through her noſe, was Miſs 
* Harlowe to you ?-—But e is happy! 
*—But oh! what will become of me # 
*—Yet tell me, (for the ſurgeons have 
*told you the truth, ng doubt) tell me, 
* Shall I do well again? May I recover? 
: It I may, 1 will begin a new courſe of 

life: as I hope to be ſaved, I will, — 
© I'll renounce vou all—cvery one of 


ou. Looking round her] and 
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* ſcrape all I can together, and live a 
© life of penitence; and when 1 die, leave 
Fit all to charitable uſes—I will, by my 
s — doit of it to charity—But 
this once, lifting up her rolling eyes, and 
tolded hands, (with a wry- mouthed ear- 
neſtneſs, in which every muſcle and fea- 
ture of her face bore it's part) this one 
© time—Good God of Heavenandearth, 
but this once! this once l' repeating 
thoſe words five or ſix times, © ſpare thy 
poor creature, and every hour of my 
© life ſhall be paſſed in penitence and 
© atonement ; upon my ſoul it ſhall 

_ © Leſs vehement! a little leſs vehe- 
© ment 1”: ſaid I—* It is not for me, who 
© have led ſo free a life, as you but too 
* well know, to talk to you ina re- 
fproaching ſtrain, and to ſet before you 
© the iniquity you have lived in, and the 
* many ſouls you have helped to de- 
© ſtroy,. But as you are in ſo penitent a 
way, if I might adviſe, you ſhould ſend 
for a good clergyman, the purity of 
* whoſe lite and manners may make all 
© thele things come from him with a bet- 
ter grace than they can from me.“ 


Ho, Sir! What, Sir !' interrupt- 


ing me. Send for a parſon : — Then 
you indeed think I thall die! Then 
© you think there is no room for hope! 
q A parſon, Sir Who ſends for 
© a parſon, while there is any hope left? 
* —The tight of aparſon would be death 
immediate to me!l—l cannot, cannot 
© die What! cut off in the midit of 
my fins PP 

And then ſhe began again to rave. 

I cannot bear,“ ſaid I, riſing from 
my feat with a ſtern air, *to {re a rea- 
© {onable creature behave ſo outrage- 
* ouſly !— Will this vehemence, think 
* you, mend the matter? Will it avail 
© you any-thing? Will it not rather 
* ſhorten the life you are ſo deſirous to 
© have lengthened, and deprive you of 
* the only opportunity you canever have 
* to ſettle your affairs for both worlds? 
Death is but the common lot: and 
* if it will be yours ſoon,” looking at ker 
it will be alſo zours—and yours—and 
* zqurs—' ſpeaking with a raiſed voice, 
and turning to every trembling -. devil 
round her, {for they all ſhook at my 


| forcible application }Þ—* and une alio.— 


And you have reaſon to be thanktul,” 
_— again to her, *that you did not 
0 ak in that actof intemperance which 
* brought you to this: fon it might have 
* been your neck, as well as . leg; 
and then you had not had the oppor- 
* tunity you now have for repentance— 
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And, the Lord have mercy upon you! 
into what a ſtate might you have a- 
*woke!? < M5 . ö 
Then did the poor wretch ſet up an 

inarticulate frightful howl, ſuch a one 
as I never before heard uttered, as if 
already pangs infernal had taken hold 
of her; and ſeeing every-one halt- 
frighted, and me motioning to wih 
draw, O pity me, pity me, Mr. Bel- 
© ford,” cried ſhe, her words interrupt- 
ed by groans—-* I find you think I ſhall 
die !- And what I may be, and where, 
© in a very few hours—Who can tell!“ 

I told her, it was-in vain to flatter 
her: it was my opinion ſhe would not 
recover. | | 

I was going to re-adviſe her to calm 
her ſpirits, and endeavour to reſign her- 
ſelf, and to make the beſt of the oppor. 
tunity yet left her; but this declaration 
ſet her into a moſt outrageous raving. 
She would have torn her hair, and beat- 
ten her breaſt, had not ſome of the 
wretches held her hands by force, while 
others kept her as ſteady as they could, 
leſt ſhe ſhould again put out her new-ſet 
leg: ſo that, ſeeing her thus incapable 
of advice, and in a perfect phrenzy, I 
told Sally Martin, that there was no 
bearing the room; and that their beſt 
way was to ſend for a miniſter to pray 
by Le, and to reaſon with her, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſhould be capable of it. And fo 
I left them; and never was ſo ſenſible 
of the benefit of freſh air, as I was the 
moment J entered the ſtreet. | 

Nor is it to be wondered at, when it 
is conſidered, that to the various ill 
_— that will be. always found in a 
cloſe ſick-bed room, (for generally, 
when the phyſician comes, the air is ſhut 
out) this of Mrs. Sinclair was the more 
particulary oftenhve, as, to the {cent of 
laiſters, ſalves, and ointments, were 
added the ſtenches of ſpirituous liquors, 


burnt and unburnt, of all denominati- * 


ons : for one or other of the creatures, 
under pretence of colicks, gripes, or 
. were continually calling for 
upplies of theſe, all the time 1 was 
there. And yet this is thought to be a 
genteel houſe of the ſoft : and all the 
proſtitutes in it are proſtitutes of price, 
and their viſitors people of note. 

O, Lovelace! what lives do moſt of 
us rakes and libertines lead! What com- 
pany do we keep! And, for fuck com- 
pany, what ſociety renounce, or ende2- 
vour to make like theſe! 

What woman, nice in her perſon, and 
of purity in her mind and manners, did 
me know what miry wallowers the ge- 
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| nerality of men of our claſs are in them. 
ſelves, and - conſtantly trough and 
with, but would deteſt the thoughts of 
aſſociating with ſuch filthy ſenſuality, 
whoſe favourite taſte carries them t0 
mingle with the dxegs of ſtews, broth.” 
els, and common-fewers? . 


thy women betrayed, by that falſe and 
inconſiderate notion, raiſed and propa. 
gated, no doubt, by the author of all 
deluſion, That a reformed rake makes the 
beſt huſband. ' We rakes, indeed, are 
bold enough to ſuppoſe, that women in 
general are as much rakes in their heart, 
as the libertines ſome of them ſuffer 
themſelves to be taken with, are in their 
practice. A ſuppoſition, therefore, which 
it behoves perſons of true honour of that 
ſex, to diſcountenance, by rejecting the 
addreſs of every man, whoſe character 
will not ſtand the teſt -of that virtue 
which is the glory of a woman : and in. 
deed, I may ſay, of a man too: why 
ſhould it not ? Wnt | 
How, indeed, can it be, if this point 
be duly weighed, that a'man who thinks 
althe of all the ſex, and knows it to be in 
the power of a wife to do him the greateſt 
diſhonour man can receive, anu doubts 
not her will ro do it, if opportunity offer, 
and mportunty be not wanting : that ſuck 
a one, from print iple, ſhould be a good 
| huſband to ay woman? And, indeed, 
little do innocents think, what a total 
revolution of manners, what a chang: g 
fixed habits, nay, what a conqueſt of bad 
nature, and what a portion of div 
G Ar, is required, to make a mana 
good huſband, a worthy father, and tit 
friend, from principle; eſpecially when 
it is conſidered, that it is not in a man's 
own power to reform when he will. This 
(to fay nothing of my own experience) 
thou, Lovelace, haſt found in the pro- 
greſs of thy attempts -upon the divine 
Miſs Harlowe, For whole remorſe 
could be deeper, or more frequent, yet 
more tranſient than thine! . 
Now, Lovelace, let me know if the 
word grace can be read from my pen 
without a ſneer from thee and thy aſſo- 
ciates? I own that once it ſounded odd- 
ly in my ears. But I ſhall never forget 
what a grave man once ſaid on this very 
word—That with him it was a rake's 
/hibboleth. [See Judges xii. by He had 
always hopes of one who could bear the 
mention of it without ridiculing it; and 


who made a jeſt of it, or of him who 
uſed it. | 


Don't be diſguſted, that 1 ming 


Yet, to ſuch a choice are many wor. 


ever gave him up for an abandoned man, 
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luch grave reflections as theſe with my 
narratives. It becomes me, in my pre- 
ſent way of thinking, to do fo, when ! 


# (ec in Miſs Harlowe, how all human 


excellence, and iu poor Belton, how all 
jnhuman libertiniſm, and am near ſee- 
ing in this abandoned woman, how all 
diabolical profligacy, end. And glad 
lhould 1 be for your own fake, for your 
ſplendid family's ſake, and for the ſake 
of all your intimates and acquaintances, 
that you were labouring under the ſame 
impreſlions, that ſo we, who have been 
companions in (and promoters of one 
another's) wickedneſs, might join in a 
general atonement to the utmolt of our 
power. | 

came home reflecting upon all theſe 
things, more edifying to me than any 
ſermon L could have heard preached : 
and I ſhall conclude this long letter with 
obſerving, that although I left the 
wretched howler in a high phrenzy-fit, 
which was exceflively lacking to the 
by-ſtanders; yet her phrenzy muſt be 
the happieſt part of her dreadful condi- 
tion: for when lhe is herſelf, as it is 
called, what muſt be her reflections 
upon her paſt profligate life, through- 
out which it has been her conſtant de- 
light and buſineſs, devil-like, to make 
others as wicked as herſelf! What muſt 
her terrors he (a hell already begun in 
her mind!) on looking forward to the 
dreadfnl ſtate ſhe is now upon the verge 
of !—But I drop my treinbling pen. 


To have done wth ſo ſhocking a ſubject᷑ at 
once, we ſhall take notice, That Mr. 
Belford, in a future letter, writes, that 
the miſerable woman, to the ſurprize of 
the operators themſelues, { through hourly 
increaſing tortures of body and mind) held 
out fo long as till Thurſday, Sept. 21. 

Ad then died in ſuch agones as terrified 


into a tranſitory penitence all the wreiches 
about her, | 


LETTER XLII. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BB3I- 


FORD, ESQ. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, SEPT. 10. 
DFAR SIR, 

CCORDING to my promiſe, I 

lend you an account of matters 
here. Poor Mrs. Norton was ſo very 
il upon the road, that, lowly as the 
herſe moved, and the chariot followed, 
I was afraid we ſhould not have got her 
to St. Alban's. We put up there as I 
had intended, I was In hopes that ſhe 
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would have been better for the ſtop : 
but 1 was forced to leave her behind 
me. 1 ordered the ſervant- maid vou 
were ſo conſiderately kind as to ſend 
down with her, to be very careful of 
her; and left the chariot to attend her. 
She deſerves all the regard that can be 
paid her; not only upon my couſin's 


account, but on her own—She is an ex- 


cellent woman. 

When we were within five miles of 
Harlowe Place, I put ona hand-gallop. 
I ordered the herſe to proceed more 
ſlowly ſtill, the croſs-road we were in 
being rough; and having more time be- 
fore us than I wanted; for I wiſhed not 
the herie to be in till near duſk. I got 
to Harlowe Place about four o'clock. 
You may believe I found a mournful 
houſe. You deſire me to be very mi- 
nute. 8 

At my entrance into the court, they 
were all in motion. Every ſervant whom 
I ſaw had ſwelled eyes, and looked 
with ſo much concern, that at firſt I ap- 
prehended ſome new diſaſter had hap- 
pened in the family. Mr. John and Mr. 


Antony Harlowe, and Mrs. Hervey, 


were there. They all helped on one 
another's grief, as they had before done 
each other's hardneſs of heart. - 

My coufin James met me at the en- 
trance of the hall. His countenance 
expreſſed a fixed concern ; and he de- 
fired me to excuſe his behaviour the laſt 
time I was there. L 

My coufin Arabella came to me full 
af tears and grief. | 
0, couſin!' faid ſhe, hanging upon 
my arm, I dare not aſk you any queſ- 
tions !'—About the approach of the 
herſe, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant. ; br 

I myſe!f was full of grief; and, with- 
out going farther or ſpeaking, fat down 
in the hall in the firſt chair. 

The brother tat down on one hand of 
me, the ſiſter on the other. Both were 
filent. The latter in tears. | 

Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me 
ſoon after. His face was overſpread 
with all the appearance of woe. He re- 
queſted me to walk into the parlour ; 
where, as he ſaid, were all his fellow- 
mourners. | 

I attended him in. My couſins James 
and Arabella followed me. 

A perfect concert of grief, as I may 
ſay, broke out the moment I entered 
the parlour. _- | | 

My couſin Harlowe, the dear crea- 
ture's father, as ſoon as he ſaw me, 


ſaid, * O, couſin, coufin, of all our fa- 


« wuly, 


roa 


* mily, you are the only one who have 
nothing to reproach yourfelf with! 
iu are a happy man!“ 

The poor mother bowing her head to 
me in ſpeechleſs grief, ſat with her hand- 
kerchief held to her eyes with one hand. 
The other hand was held by her fiſter 
Hervey, between both hers; Mrs. Her- 
vey weeping upon it. 

Near the window, ſat Mr. John Har- 
lowe, his face and his body turned 
irom the ſorrowing company ; his eyes 
red and ſwelled. 
My couſin Antony, at his re-enter- 
ing the parlour, went towards Mrs, 
Harlowe— Don't, dear ſiſter!“ {aid he. 
Then towards my couſin Harlowe— 
Don't, dear brother !--Doy't thus 
© give way—? And without being able 
to ſay another word, went to a cor- 
ner of the parlour, - and, wanting him- 
ſelf the comfort he would fain have 
given, ſunk inte a chair, and andibly 
ſobbed. 

Mits Arabella followed her uncle 
Antony, as he walked in before me, and 
ſeemed-as if the would have ſpoken to 
the pierced mather ſome words of com- 
fort. But ſhe was unable to utter them, 
and got behind her mother's chair ; and 
inclining her face over it, on the unhap- 
py lady's ſhoulder, ſeemed to claim the 
conſolation that indulgent parent uſed, 
but then was unable toaftord her. 

Young Mr. Harlowe, with all his 
vehemence of ſpirit, was now ſubdued. 
His felt-reproaching conſcience, no 
doubt, was the cauſe of it. 

And what, Sir, muſt their thoughts 
be, which, at that moment, in a man- 
ner deprived them of all motion, and 

turned their ſpeech into ſighs and 
groans How to be pitied, how greatly 
to be pitied ! all of them! But how 
much to be curſed that abhorred Love. 
lace, who, as it ſeems, by aris uncom- 
mon, and a villainy without example, 
has been the ſole author of a woe ſo 
complicated and extenſive !—God judge 
me, as—But 1 ſtop— The man (the man 
can I fay?) is your friend !—He al- 
ready {utters, you tell me in his intellect 


—Reſtore him, Heaven, to that—If 1. 


find the matter come out, as 1 apprehend 
it will—Indeed her own hint of his uſage 
of her, as in her will, is envugh—Nor 
think, my beloved coutin, thou darling 
of my heart! that thy gentle ſpirit, 
breathing charity and forgiveneſs tothe 
vileſt of men, ſhal! avail him I But once 
more I ſtop—-F orgive me, Sir Who 
could behoid ſuch a ſcene, who could 


recollect it in vrder to defcyibe it, (as 


| 


| © yenity to her.“ ; 
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minutely as you withed me to relate 
how this unhappy family were affected 
on this ſad occaſion) every -one of the 
mourners nearly related to himfelf, and 
not to be exaſperated againſt the author 


| of all! 


As I was the only perfon (grieved z; 
I was myſelf) from hom any of them, 
at that inſtant, could derive comfort : 
Let us not,” ſaid I, my dear couſin) 
approaching the inconſolable mother, 
give way to a grief, which, however 
« juſt, can now avail us nothing. We 


| © hurt ourſelves, and cannot recal the 


dear creature for whom we mourn, 
© Nor would you wiſh it, if you knew 
with what aſſurances of eternal hapyi. 


| * neſs ſhe left the world She is happy, 


© Madam |—Depend upon it, ſhe is hap. 


\ © py !ſ—And comfort yourſelves with 
 * that aſſurance !* | 


O coutin, couſin!“ cried the un. 
happy mother, withdrawing her hand 
from that of her lifter Hervey, and 
preſſing mine with it, «You know not 
« what a child I have loſt!'—Then in 


a lower voice. And how loſt!—That 


| * it is that makes the loſs inſupport- 


able.“ 

They all joined in a kind of melan- 
choly chorus, and each accuſed him and 
herſelf, and ſome of them one another. 
But the eyes of all, in turn, were caſt 
upon my couſin James, as the perſon 
who had kept up the general reſent- 
ment againſt ſo ſweet a creature. While 
he was hardly able to bear his own te. 
morſe: nor Miſs Harlowe hers; ſhe 
breaking. out into words, How taunt- 
© ingly did J write to her! How barba - 
© roufly did I infult her! Yet how pa- 


« tiently did the take it l- Who would 


© have thought the had been ſo near het 
© end I—0 brother, brother !—But for 
© you But for you ”—* Double not 
upon me,” ſaid he, my own woes! 
© 1 have every-thing before me that 
© has paſſed! I thought only to te. 
© claim a dear creature that had erred! 
© 1 intended not to break her tender 
© heart! But it was the villa1nous Love. 
© lace who did that—Not any of us! 
et, couſin, did the not attribute a 
to me I fear ſhe did !—Tell me 
© only, did ſhe name me, did ſhe hai 
© of me in her laſt hours? T hope it, 
© who could forgive the greateſt villa! 
* on earth, and plead that he may de 
« fate from our vengeance, 1 de ſhe 
could forgive me. 8 
She died blefling you all; and jul- 


* tified rather than condemned 3 


* 8 — Cm A 


gut did it hold to the laſt? 
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Then they ſet up another general la- 
mentation. 15 We ſee,” ſaid her father, 
«enough, we ſee in her heart-piercing 


© letters to us, What a happy frame ſhe | 
e 


r death— 
Had ſhe 
no repinings? Had the dear child no 
heart-burnings ?? 

«None at all !--I never ſaw, and 
never ſhall ſee, ſo bleſſed a departure. 
and no wonder; for I never heard of 
juch a preparation. Every hour, for 
weeks together, was taken up in 1t. 
Let this be our comfort : we need only 
to wiſh for ſo happy an end for our- 
ſelves, and for thoſe who are neareſt 
to our hearts. We may any of us 
be grieved for acts of unkindneſs to 
her: but had all happened that once 
the wiſhed for, ſhe could not have made 
a happier, perhaps not ſo happy an 
end.“ | ” 

Pear ſoul ! and * Dear ſweet ſoul ! 
he father, uncles, filter, my couſin 

Hervey, cried out all at once, in ac- 
ents of anguiſh inexpreſſibly affecting. 
© We muſt for ever be diſturbed for 
thoſe acts of unkindneſs to ſo ſweet 
a,child cried the unhappy mother. 
—[ndeed ! indeed I? \ ſoftly to her ſiit- 

er Hervey) I have been too paſlive, 


« was in a few days before 


much too paſſive, in this caſe The 


temporary quiet I have been fo ſtu- 
dious all my life to preſerve, has coſt 
me everlaſting diſquiet! There ſhe 
topt. 

Dear ſiſter]' was all Mrs. Hervey 
ould ſay, 

have done but half my duty to the 
deareſt and moſt meritorious of chil- 

dren!” reſumed the ſorrowing mother. 

* Nay, not half !—How have we har- 

dened our hearts againſt her !'—Again 
her tears denied —— to her words. 

Ay deareſt, deareſt Ar“ again was 
al! Mrs. Hervey could ſay. | 

* Would to Heaven,' proceeded, ex- 
laiming, the poor mother, I had but 
once ſeen her! Then turning to my 
oulin James, and his liſter—* O my 

lon !—(0 my Arabella !—If WE were 
to receive as little mercy— And 
here again ſhe ſtopt, her. tears inter- 
rupting her further ſpeech ; every-one, 
the time, remaining ſilefit ; their 
countenances ſhewing a grief in their 
hearts too big for expreſſion. 

Now you ſee, Mr. Belford, that my 
_ * could be allowed all her 
nern. a dreadful thing ts after- 
er upon a conduci ſo perverſe - 
| r 


O this curſed friend of yaurs, Mr. 
No. 62. 


Belford ! This deteſted Lovelace To 

him, to him is owing— | FF 
Pardon me, Sir. I will lay down my 

pen till I have recovered my temper. 


ONE IN THE MORNING. 

In vain, Sir, have I endeavoured to 
compoſe myſelf to reſt. You wiſhed me 
to be very particular, and I cannot help 
it. This melancholy ſubject fills my 
whole mind. 1 will proceed, though it 
be midnight, p 
About ſix o'clock the herſe came to 
the outward gate—The pariſh-church 
is at ſome diſtance; but the wind ſet- 
ting fair,/the afflicted family were ſtruck, 
juſt before it came, into a freſh fit of 
grief, on hearing the funeral bell tolled 
in a very ſolemn manner. A reſpect, as 
it proved, and as they all gueſſed, paid 
to the memory of the dear deceaſed, out 
of officious love, as the herſe paſſed near 
the church. 1 

Judge, when their grief was ſo great 
in expectation of it, what it muſt be 
when it arrived. h 

A ſervant came in to acquaint us, 
with what it's lumbering heavy noiſe 
up the paved inner court-yard apprized 
us of before. He ſpoke not. He could 
not ſpeak. He looked, bowed, and 
withdrew. . | 

I ſtept out. No one elſe could then 
ſtir. Her brother, however, ſoon fol- 
lowed me. When I came to the door, 
{ beheld a fight very affecting. 

Youu have heard, Sir, how univerſally 
my dear couſin was beloved. By the 
poor and middling ſort eſpecially, no 
young lady was ever ſo much beloved. 
And with reaſun: ſhe was the com- 
mon patroneſs of all the - honeſt poor 
in her neighbonrhood. 45 

lt is natural for us, in every deep 
and ſincere grief, to intereſt all we 
know in what is ſo concerning to our- 
ſelves. The ſervants of the family, it 
ſeems, had told therr friends, and thoſe 
theirs ; that though, living, their dear 
young lady could not be received nor 
looked upon, her body was permitted 
to be brought home. The ſpace of time 
was ſo confined, that thoſe who knew 
when ſhe died, muſt eaſily gueſs near 
- the time the herſe was to come. A herſe, 
paſſing through country villages, and 
from London, however ſlenderly at- 
tended, (for the chariot, as I have faid, 
waited upon poor Mrs. Norton) takes 
every-one's attention. Nor was it hard 


to gueſs whoſe this muſt be, thongh not 
adorned by eſcutcheons, when the croſs- 


ruad 


s to Harlowe Place were taken, as 
«6 R Sy ſoon 


of 
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ſoon as it came within ſix miles of it: 
* ſo that the herſe, and the ſolemn tolling 
of the bell, had drawn together at leaſt 
fifty of the neighbouring men, women, 
and children, and ſome of good appear- 
ance. Not a foul of them, it ſeems, 
with a dry eye, and each lamenting the 
death of this admirable lady, who, as 1 
am told, never ſtirred out, but ſomebody was 
the better for ler. 
Theſe, when the coffig was taken out 
of the herſe, crouding about it, lin- 
dered, for a few moments, it's being 


carried in; the young people ſtruggling 


who ſhould bear it; and yet, with re- 
ſpecttul whi/perings, rather than clamo- 
rous contention. A mark 0? veneration 
I had never before ſeen paid, upon any 
- pccalion, in all my travels, from the 
under · bred many, from whom noiſe is 
generally inſeparable in all their emu. 
tions. W 
At laſt ſix maidens were permitted 
to carry it in by the ſix handles. 
The corpſe was thus borne, with the 
moſt ſolemn refpect, into the hall, and 
placed for the rs upon two {tools 
there. The plates, and emblems, and 
inſcription, ſet every one gazing upon 
it, and admiring it. The more, when 


they were told, that all was of her 


own ordering, They wiſhed to be per- 
mitted a ſight of the corpſe ; but rather 
mentioned this as their %% than as 
their hope. When they had all fatisfied 
their curioſity, and remarked upon the 
_ emblems, they diſperſed with bleſlings 
upon her memory, and with tears and 
lamentations; pronouncing her to be 
happy ; and interring, were e not ſo, 
what would become of them? While 
others ran over with. repetitions ot the 
good lhe delighted to do. 


Nor ere 
there wanting thoſe among the, who 


heaped curſes upon the man who was 


the author of her fall. | 
The ſervants of the family then got 
about the coffin. Ihey could not be- 
fore: and that afforded a new ſcene of 
forrow : but a ſilent one; torthey ſpoke 
only by their eyes, and by tighs, lvok- 
ing upon the lid and-upon one ano- 
ther, by turns, with hands lifted up. 
The preſence of their young maſter 
poſſibly might awe them, and cauſe 
their grief to be expreſled only in dumb 

ſne w. Et 
As for Mr. James Harlowe, (who 
accompanied me, but withdrew when 


| he ſaw the crowd) he ſtood looking 


upon the lid, when the people had letr 
u, with a fixed attention: yet, I Gare 
ay, knew not a ſymbol or letter upon 


| ſtood, his arms folded, his head on ons 


than common grief. 


— — 
it at that moment, had the queſtio 
aſked him. In 4 — — 


ſide, and marks of ſtupe faction in. 
printed upon every feature. 

But when the corpſe was carried into 
the leſſer parlour, adjoining to the hal 
which ſhe uſed to call her parlour Wi 
put upon a table in the midſt of the 
room, and her tather and mother, the 
two uncles, her aunt Hervey, and her 
ſiſter, came in, joining her brother and 
me, with trembling feet, and eager we 
the ſcene was ſtill more affecting. Thes 
lorrow was heightened, no douht, hy 
the remembrance of their unforoivin; 
ſeverity : and now ſeeing before then 
the receptacle that contained the gon 
of their tamilv, who ſo lately was driven 
thence by their indiſcreet violence; ne. 
ver, never more to be reſtored to them! 
no wonder that fheir grief was more 


They would have witheld the moths, 
it ſeems, from coming in: but whe 
they could not, though undetermined 
before, they all bore her company, le 
on by an impulfe they could not reſiſt 
The poor lady but juſt caſt her en 
upon the coffin, and then ſnatched it 
away, retiring with paſſionate grief to 
wards the window; yet addreſſing her. 
ſelf, with claſped hands, as it to her 
beloved daughter: O my child, ny 
« child !* cried ſhe ; © thou pride of uy 
© hope t Why was I not permitted to 
* ſpeak pardon and peace to thee !--0 
© forgive thy cruel mother !! Cl) 

Her fon (his heart then ſoftened, 3 
his eyes thewed) beſought her to with. 
draw : and her woman looking in 4 
that moment, he called her to affiſt tim 
in conducting; her lady into the middle. 
parlour; and then returning, met lis 
father going out the deor, who ills 
had but jutt caſt his eye on the cofhny 
and yielded to my intreaties to vitl- 
draw. His grief was too deep for ut- 
terance, till he ſaw his ſon coming u; 
and then, fetching a heavy great, 
Never, ſaid he, * was forrow IK 
© my ſorrow !--Q Son! Son! ine. 


proaching accent, his face turned f- 

ISA 3 5 ca 
I attended him through the middle. 8®' 
| parlour, endeavouring to confole hm. ly” 

His lady was there in agonies. She took Wl 


his ee. He made a motion toware | 
her: O my dear,” ſaid he—But fore P 
ing ſhort, his eyes as full as Ins heart, 6 
he hattened through to the great fa 
lour : and when there, he delired”* 


to leave him io himſelf. 


tie 


The uncles and the ſiſter looked and 
turned away, very often, upon the em- 
plems, in filent forrow. Mrs. Hervey 
ond have read to them the inſcription 
Theſe words the did read, * Here the 
wicked ceaſe from troubling— But could 
read no farther. Her tears fell in large 
lrops upon the plate ſhe was contem- 


nd plating; and yet the was deſirous of gra- 
te ing @ curioſity that mingled impa-' 


ence with her grief becauſe ſhe cpuld 
wot cratify it, although the often wiped 
her eyes as thev flowed. 
Judge you, Mr, Beltord, (forgon have 
yreat humanity) how 7 mult be affected. 
'et was 1 forced to try to comfort them 
1 | 
Bat here I will cloſe this letter in 
der to ſend it to you in the morning 
arlv. Nevertheleſs, I will begin ano- 
her, upon ſuppoſition that my doleful 
prolixity will not be diſagreeable to you. 
Indeed Jam altogether indiſpoſed for 
reſt, as I mentioned before. So can do 
nothing but write. I have alſo more 
melancholy ſcenes to paint. My pen, if 
may ſo ſay, is untired. Theſe ſcenes 
re freſh upon my memory : and I my- 
elf, perhaps, may owe to you the favour 
f a review ot them, with ſuch other 
papers as you ſhall think proper to oblige 
me with, when heavy greef has given way 
o wider melancholy. | 
My fervant, in his way to you with 
this letter, ſhall call at St. Alban's upon 
the good woman, that he may inform 
you how ſhe does. Miſs Arabella aſkeg 
me alter her, when I withdrew to my 
chamber; to which the conplaiſantly 
u companied me. She was much con- 
c-rned at the bad way we left her in; 
nd faid her mother would be mote fo; 
No wonder that the dear departed, 
Why torclaw the remorſe that would 
tail to the let of this unhappy family 
when they came to have the news of her 
eh confirmed to them, was ſo grieved 
for their apprehended grief, and endea- 
ured to comfort them by her poſthumous 
lers. But it was ſtill a greater gene- 
rolity in her to try to excuſe them to 


like re, as ſhe did when we were alone to- 
t. eether, a few hours before the died; 
ron nd to aggravate more than (as far as I 

can find) the ought to have done, the 
1dle- only error the was ever guilty of. The 
him more freely, however, perhaps (exalted 
took Wy feature !') that I might think the better 
ards et her friends, although at her own ex- 
urg. <0 ce Lam, Hear Sir, your faithful and 
cart, abe dient ſervant, ; 


WM. MoRDEN, 


| 


E 
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the coffin to be unſcrewed, and cauſed 
ſome freſh aromaticks and flowers to be 
put into. it. 


netwithſtanding the journey. 
ſweet ſmile remained. f 
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LETTER XLIII. 
.. "COLONEL MORDEN. 
IN CONTINUATION. © 


HEN the unhappy mourners were 
all retired, 1 directed the lid of 


The corpſe was very little altered; 
The 


The maids who brought the flowers 


were ambitious of ſtrewing them about 
it: they poured forth freſh lamenta- 
tions over her; each wiſhing ſhe had 
been fo happy as to have been allowed 


to attend her in London. One of them 


her pale lips. 


* 


particularly, who is, it ſeems, my couſin 


Arabella's perſonal ſervant, was more 


clamorous in her grief than any of the 


reſt ; and the moment ſhe turned her 
back, all the others allowed ſhe had rea- 
ſon for it, I enquired afterwards about 
her, and found, -that this creature was 
ſet over my dear couſin, when the was 
confined, to her chamber by indiſcreet 
ſeverity.', - 

Good Heaven! that they ſhould treat, 
and ſuffer thus to be treated, a young 
lady, who was qualified to give laws to 
all her family! 

When my couſins were told, that the 
lid was unſerewed, they preſſed in again, 
all but the mournful father and ryother, 
as if by conſent. Mrs. Hervey kiffed 
Flower of the world!“ 
was all ſhe could ſay ; and gave place 
to Miſs Arabella; who kiſſing the fore- 
head of her whom the had fo cruelly 
treated, could only ſay, to my contin 
James, (looking upon the corpſe, and 
him) „O brother! — While he, taking 
the fair lifeleſs hand, kifſed it, and re- 
treated with precipitation. 

Her two uncles were ſpeechleſs. They 
ſeemed to wait each other's example, 
whether to look upon the corpſe, or not. 
I ordered the lid to be replaced; and 
then they preſſed forward, as the others 
again did, to take a laſt farewel of the- 
caſket which ſo lately contained ſo rich 


a4 


a jewel, 


Then it was that the grief of each 
found fluent expreſſion ; and the fair 
corple was addreſſed to, with all the 
tenderneſs that the ſincereſt love and 
warmeſt admiration could infpire ; each 
according to their different degrees of 
relationſhip, as if none of them had be- 
fore looked upon her. She was their 
very niece! both uncles faid—The in- 

6 K 2 jured 
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jured faint! her uncle Harlowe— The 
ſame ſmiling ſiſter! Arabella— The 
dear creature! all of them The ſame 
ſweet compoſure! The ſame natural 
dignity |—She was queſtionleſs happy! 
That ſweet ſmile betokened her bein 
ſo |l— Themſelves moſt ö 
then. once more, the brother took the 
lifeleſs hand, and vowed revenge upon 
it, on the curſed author of all this diſ. 
treſs. 

The wnhappy parents propoſed to 
take one laſt view and farewel of their 
once darling daughter. The father was 
got to the parlour-door, after the in- 
conſolable mother : but neither of them 
were able to enter it. The mother ſaid, 
She muſt once more ſee the child of her 
heart, or ſhe ſhould never enjoy herſelf. 
But they both agreed to reſer their me- 
lancholy curioſity till the next day; and 
hand in hand retired inconſolable, and 
ſpeechleſs both, their faces overſpread 
with woe, and turned from each other, 
as unable each to behold the diſtreſs of 
the other. | | 

When all were withdrawn, I retired, 
and ſent ſor my couſin James, and ac- 
quainted him with his ſiſter's requeſt in 
relation to the diſcourſe to be pro- 
nounced at her interment ; telling him 
how neceſſary it was, that the miniſter, 
- whoever he were, ſhould have the ear- 
lieſt notice given him that the caſe would 
admit, He lamented the death of the 
Rever*nd Dr. Lewen, who, as he ſaid, 
was a great admirer of his ſiſter, as ſhe 
was of him, and would have been the 
fitteſt of all men for that office. He 
ſpoke with ne aſperity of Mr. Brand, 
upon Whoſe light enquiry after his 
ter's character ia town, he was will- 
ing to lay ſome of the blame due to 
hinſelf. Mr. Melvill, Dr. Lewen's 
' aſſiſtant, muſt, he ſaid, be the man; and 
he prailed him for his abilities, his elo- 
cution, and unexceptionable manners ; 
and promiſed to engage him early in the 
morning. 

He called out his fiſter, and ſhe was 
of his opinion. 
them. 8 

They both, with no little warmth, 
hinted their diſapprobation of you, Sir, 
for their ſiſter's executor, on the ſcore 
of your intimate friendſhip with the au- 
thor of her run. 2 

You muſt not reſent any-thing I ſhall 
communicate to you of what they ſay 
on this occaſion : depending that you 
will not, 1 ſhall write with the greater 
freedom. . 

I told them how much my dear cou- | 

; . | 


So 1 left this upon 


©. CLARISSA HARLOWE;. 


1 


fin was obliged: to your friendſhip ang 


humanity : the injunctions ſhe had lad 
you under, and your own inclination 
to obſerve them. I ſaid, That you wer 
a man of honour : that you were de. 
firous of conſulting me, becauſe yoy 
would not willingly give offence to any 


@s ws £© - cet > 


of them; and that 1 was very fond d ſ 
cultivating, your favour and correſpon, ] 
dence, | 

They ſaid, There was no need of u i 
executor out of their family; and they 
hoped that you would relinquiſh fo u. i 
neceſſary a truſt, as they cailed it, My b 
couſin James declared, that he woul{ 
write to you as ſoon as the funeral my u 
over, to deſire that you would do {, 8 


upon proper aſſurances that all that the 
will preſcribed ſhould be performed. 

1 ſaid, You were a man of reſolution; 
that I thought he would hardly ſucceed; 
for that you made a point of honou 
ot it. | 

I then ſhewed them their ſiſter's pol. 
humous letter to you; in which ſhe con. 
ſeſles her obligations to von, and regarl 
for you, and for your tuture weltar, 
You may believe, Sir, they were en. 


tremely affected with the peruſal of it h; 
They were ſurpriſed, that 1 had giva m 
up to you the produce of her grand- le 
' father's eſtate, ſince his death. I tolt ſy 
them plainly, that they muſt than in 
themſelves if any-thing diſagrecabſe wy n 
them occurred from their ſiſter's devile; 
deſerted, and throun into the handsd ſy 
(rangers, as ſhe had been. wi 
They faid, they would report al! 
nad faid to their father and mother de 
adding, that great as their trouble vn 4 
they found they had more ſtill to con. WW of 
But if Mr. Belford were to be the er tic 
cator of her will, contrary to their hopes 
they beſought me to take the trout to 
of tranſacting every-thing with you; t © 
a friend ot the man to whom they dir, e 
all their calamity, might not appear i 
them. 0 la 
They were extremely moved- at H 
text their ſiſter had choſen for the fi be 
ject of the funeral diſcourſe, I had ym © 
tracted from the will that article, ed 
pang it probable, that I might vet £1: 
ſoon have an opportunity to ſhew then lo1 
the will itſelf, as would otherwiſe ht | 
been neceſſary, on account of the iner 
ment ; which-cannot be delayed. | 
MONDAY MORNING, BETVINBNY | | 
7 . —_— . NINE, -n he 
Tur unhappy family are ö | 
for a . 2 at breakial — 


Mr. James Harlowe, who has _ 


8 


—— ——— ¶ 


little reſt as I, has written to Mr. Mel- 
vill, who has promiſed to draw up a brief 
eulogium on the deceaſed. Miſs Howe 
is expected here by-and-by, to ſee, for 
the laſt time, her beloved friend. 

Miſs Howe, by her meſſenger, deſires 
ſhe may not be taken any notice of, She 
ſhall not tarry ſix minutes, was the word- 
Her defire will be eaſily granted her. 

Her tervant, who brought the requeſt, 
if it were denied, was to return, and 
meet her; for ſhe was ready to ſet out 
in her chariot, when he got on horſe- 
back. 

If he met her not with the refuſal, he 
was to ſtay here till ſhe came. I am, 
Sir, your faithful humble ſervant, 

WILL1az14 MORDEN. 


BEEF TEKR. XLIV, 
COLONEL MORDEN. 
IN CONTINUATION, 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT. 11 


iR, 

E are ſuch bad company here to 
one another, that it is ſome re- 
lief to retire and write. 

I was ſummoned to breakfaſt abont 
half an hour after nine. Slowly did the 
mournfu! congreſs meet. Each, life- 
leſs and ſpiritleſs, took our places, with 
ſwoln eyes, enquiring, without expect- 
ing any tolerable account, how each had 
reſted. 

The ſorrowing mother gave for an- 
ſwer, That ſhe thould never more know 
what reſt was. 

By the time we were well ſeated, the 
bell ringing, the outward gate opening, 
2 Chariot rattling over the pavement 
of the court-yard, put them into emo- 
tion. | 

I left them; and was juſt time enough 
to give Miſs Howe my hand, as ſhe 
alighted : her maid in tears remaining 
in the chariot. | 
I think you told me, Sir, vou never 
law Miſs Howe. She is a fine graceful 
young lady. A fixed melancholy on 
her whole aſpect. overclouded a viva- 
city and fire, which, nevertheleſs, dart- 
ed now-and-then through the awful 
gloom. I ſhall ever reſpect her for her 
love to my dear couſin. 

Never did I think,” ſaid ſhe, as ſhe 
gave me her hand, to enter more theſe 
„doors: but, living or dead, Clariſa 
brings me after her any-whither!” 

She entered with me the little par- 
lour; and ſeeing the coffin, withdrew 
her hand from mine, and with impa- 
tience puſhed aſide the lid. As impa- 
bently ſhe removed the face-cloth. In a 
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wild air,ſhe claſped her uplifted hands to. 
gether; and now looked upon the corpſe, 
now up to Heaven, as it appealing to 
that. Her boſom heaved and fluttered 
diſcernible through her handkerchief, 
and at laſt ſhe broke filence—* O Sir! 
—See you not here !-—* See you not 


. © here !—the glory of her ſex — Thus 


by the moſt villainous of yours—thus 
— laid low | | 

O my bleſſed friend !—ſaid ſhe— 
* My ſweet 2 !—my lovely 
© monitreſs ! —Kiſſing her lips at every 
tender appellation—* And is this all- 
Is it all, of my CLAaR1Is8A4's ſtory !? 

Then, after a ſhort pauſe, and a pro- 
found ſigh, ſhe turned to me, and then 
to her breathleſs friend. But is ſhe— 
© can ſhe .be—-really dead -O not | 
« She only ſleeps ! Awake, my beloved 
friend My ſweet clay-cold friend, 
© awake !—Let thy Anna Howe revive 
© thee—by her warm breath revive 
© thee—my dear creature! And, kiſſ- 
ing her again, * Let my warm lips ani- 
mate thy cold ones!“ | 

Then, ſighing again, as from the bot. 
tom of her heart, and with an air, as if 
diſappointed, that ſhe anſwered not, 
And can ſuch perfection end thus!— 
© And art thou really and indeed flown 
from thine Anna Howe !—O my un- 


„ kind CLARISSAY. 


She was ſilent a few moments, and 
then, ſeeming to recover herſelf, ſhe 
turned to me Forgive, forgive, Mr. 
Morden, this wild phrenzy —I am 
© not myſelf -I never ſhall be !—You 
© knew not the excelience—no, not hal 
the excellence—that is thus laid low ! 
—Repeating, * This cannot, ſurely, be 
all of my CLARISSA's ſtoryl - 

Again pauſing—* One tear, my be- 
© loved friend, didſt thou allow me 
© But this dumb ſorrow I-00 for a tear 
© to eaſe my full-ſwoln heart, that is 
« juſt burſting! £ : 

© But why, Sir—why, Mr. Morden— 
© was ſhe ſent hither Why not to me? 
© — She has no father, no mother, no 
© relation—no, not one /—They had all 
© renounced her. I was her ſympathi- 
© zing friend—And had not I the beſt 
© right to my dear creature's remains? 
And muſt names, without nature, 
© be preferred to ſuch a love as mine? 

Again the kiſſed her lips, each cheek, 


her forehead ;—and ſighed as if her heart 


would break. | 

© But why, why,” ſaid ſbe, was 1 
© witheld from ſeeing my deareſt dear 
friend, before ſhe commenced angel? 


© —Delaying Rtill, and too eaſily per- 
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* ſuaded to delay, the friendly viſit that 
* my heart panted after; what pain will 
* this reflection give me -O my bleſſed 
friend! Who knows—who knows— 
had I come in time, what my cordial 
« comfortings might have done for thee ! 
But.“ looking round her, as if the 
apprehended feeing ſome of the family, 
© one more kits, my angel, my friend, 
© my ever-to- be- regretted, loſt compa- 

_ © nion! And let me fly this hated houſe, 
© which I never loved but for thy ſake! 
Adieu, then, my deareſt CLARISSAI 
© —Thou art happy, I doubt not, as thou 
© aſſuredſt me in thy laſt letter O may 
© we meet, and rejoice together, where 
* novillainous Lodelaces, no hard-hearted 
relations, will ever thock our innocence, 
or ruffle our felicity !? 

Again ſhe was ſilent, unable to go, 
though ſeeming to intend it; ttruggling, 
as it were, with her grief, and heavin 
with anguiſhs. at laſt, happily, a food 
of tears guthed from her eyes—* Now ! 

[Now l'ſaid ſthe—* ſhall I— hall I— 

© be eaſier. But for this kind relief, my 

© heart would have burſt aſunder— 

« More, many more tears than theſe are 

due to my CLARISSA, whoſe counlel 

© has done for me what mine could not 

« do for her !—But why,” looking ear- 
nettly upon her, her hands clafped and 

lifted up—* But why do I thus lament 

« the HAPPY? And that thou art fo, is 
* my comtort. It is—it is—my dear 

s creature !'—kifling her agaln. 

«Excuſe me, Sir,* [turning to me, 
who was as much moved. as herſelf ;}] 
] loved the dear creature, as never wo— 
man loved another. Excuſe my tran- 
© tick grief, How has the glory of her 
* ſex fallen a victim to villainy, and to 
© hard-heartedneſs !? | 

Madam, ' faid 1, © they all have it 
© Now indeed they have it—” | 

And let them have it -I ſhould 
© belye my love for the friend of my 

© heart, were I to pity them But how 

_ * unhappy am I,* [looking upon her) 
© that I ſaw her not before theſe eyes 
« were ſhut, before theſe lips were tor 
ever cloſed! —Oh, Sir! vou know not 
© the wiſdom that continually flowed 
from theſe lips when ſhe ſpoke !-—Nor 

phat a friend I have loſt !' 

Then, ſurveying the lid, ſhe ſeemed 
to take in at once the meaning of the 
emblems; and this gave her. ſo much 
freſh grief, that though ſhe ſeveral times 
wiped her eyes, ſhe was unable to read 
the inſcription and texts: turning there- 
fore to me, * Favour me, Sir, I pray 
yon, by a line, with the deſcription of 


? 


fe 


HARLOWE: 


© theſe emblems, and with theſe texts: 
and it I might be allowed a lock of 
© the dear creature's hair 

I told her, that her executor would 
order both; and would alſo ſend her x 
copy of her laſt will; in which ſhe would 
find the moft grateful remembrances of 
her love for her, whom the calls the ier 
of her heart. ; 
| © TJuſtly,” ſaid ſhe, * does ſhe call me 
* ſo; for we had but one heart, but one 
* ſoul, between us: and now my better 
© half is torn from me—what ſhall I ao? 
But looking round her, on a ſervant; 
ſtepping by the door, as if again ſhe had 
apprehended it was ſome of the family 
— Once more, ſaid the, * a ſolemn, an 
© everlaſting adieu!—Alas for me! a 
\* ſolemn, an everlaſting adieu!“ 

Then again embracing her face with 
both her hands, and kifling it, and af. 
terwards the hands of the dear deceaſ- 
ed, firſt one, then the other, ſhe gave me 
her hand, and, quitting the room with 
precipitation, ruſhed into her chariot; 
and, when there, with profonad ſighs, 
and a freſh burſt of tears, unable to 
ſpeak, ſhe bowed her head to me, and 
was driven away. - 

The inconſolable companyy ſaw how 
| much I had been moved, on my return 
to them. Mr. James Harlowe had been 
telling them what had paſſed between 
him and me: and, finding myſelt unt 
tor company, and obſerving, that they 
broke off talking at my coming in, I 
thought it proper to leave them to their 
conſultations. 

And here I will put an end to this 
letter; for indeed, Sir, the very tecol. 
lection of this affecting ſcene has lett me 
nearly as unable_to proceed, as I was, 
juſt after it, to converſe with my couſias. 
I am, Sir, with great truth, your t 
obedient humble ſervant, | 

WILLIAM 


4 


{ 


Mo xprs. 
LET TER MLT. 


COLONEL MORDEN. 
IN CONTINUATION. 


© hon; good Mrs. Norton is arrived, 
a little amended in her ſpirits: 
owing to the very poſthumous letters, # 
I may call them, which you, Mr. Bel- 
ford, as well as I, apprehended would 
have had fatal effects upon herr. 

I cannot but attribute this to the right 
turn of her mind. It ſeems ſhe has been 
enured to afflictions ; and has lived in a 
conſtant hope of a better life; and, har- 
| ing no acts of unkindnels to the dear 

| | decealed 
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deceaſed to reproach herſelf with, is moſt 
conſiderately refolved to exert her utmoſt 
fortitude in order to comfort the ſor- 
rowing mother. 

O Mr. Belford, how does the character 
of my dear departed couſin riſe upon me 
from every mouth !-—Had ſhe been my 
own child, or my ſiſter |—But do you 
think, that the man who occaſioned this 

reat, this extended ruin But I forbear. 

The will is not te be looked into, till 
the funeral rites are performed. Pre- 
parations are making for the folemnity; 
and the ſervants, as well as principals of 
all the branches of. the family, are put 
into cloſe mourning. | 

have ſeen Mr. Melvill. He is a ſe- 
rious and ſenſible man. I have given 
him particulars to go upon 1n the dif- 
courle he is to pronounce at the fune- 
ral: but had the lefs need to do this, as 
find he is extremely well acquainted 
with the whole unhappy ſtory; and was 
1 perſonal admirer ot my dear couſin, 
and a ſincere lamenter of her misfor- 
tunes and death. The reverend Dr. 
Lewen, who is but very lately dead, 
was his particular friend, and had once. 
intended to recommend him to her ta- 
your and notice. 


I at juſt returned from attending 
the affiicted parents, in an effort. they 
made to fee the corpſe of their beloved 
ond, They had requeſted my com- 
panv, and that of the good Mrs. Nor- 
ton. A laſt leave, the mother ſaid, ſhe 
** take! 

An effort, however, it was, and no 
more, The moment they came in fight 
v the coftin, before the lid could be put 
ide, * O my dear,“ ſaid the father, 
reating, © cannot, I find J cannot, 
Scar eit! — Hal 1-—Had 1—Had I never 
been hard-hearted Y—Then turning 
ound to his lady, he had but juſt time 
torch her in his arms, and prevent 
Nr inking on the floor. —* O my dear- 
die! laid he, ©this is too much! 
boo moch, indeed — Let us, let us 


retire,” Mrs. Norton, who (attracted 


by the awful receptacle) had but juſt 
ett the good lady, haſtened to her— 
Dear, dear woman, cried the un- 
happy parent, flinging her arms about 
her neck, bear me, bear me hence! 
8 my child !--my child !--My own 

Clariſſa Harlowe Thou pride of my 
' lite ſo lately Never, never more, 
"mult I behold thee ! | 

I fpyorted the unhappy father, Mrs. 
Norton the linking mother, into the next 


| 


| 
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parlour. She threw herſelf on a ſettee 
there: he into an elbow-chair by her: 
the good woman at her feet, her arms 
claſped round her wailt. The two mo- 
thers, as I may call them, of my beloved 
coulin, thus tenderly engaged! What 
a variety of diſtreſs in theſe woeful 
ſcenes |! OA 

The unhappy father, in endeavour- 
ing to comfort his lady, loaded himfelf. 
— Would to God, my dear,” ſaid he, 
© would to God I had no more to charge 
* myſelf with, than you have !—You re. , 
© lented !—You would have prevailed 
upon me to relent !? 

© The greater my fault,“ ſaid ſhe, 
© when 1 knew that diſpleaſuse was care 
« ried too high, to acquieſce as I did! 
« Whit a barbarous parent was I, to let 
© two angry children make me forget 
that I was mother to a third—To ſuck 
©a third!“ | ; | 

Mrs. Norton uſed arguments and 
prayers to comfort her—* O my dear 
Norton,“ anſwered the unhappy lady, 
you was the dear creature's more natu- 
© ral mother Would to Heaven I had 
© no more to anſwer for than you have ?* 

Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly 
recriminated, till my couſin Hervey en- 
tercd, and, with Mrs. Norton, conducted 
up to her own chamber the inconſolable 
mother. The two uncles, and Mr. Her- 
vey, came in at the ſame time, and pre- 
vailed upon the afflicted father to retire 
with them to his—Both giving up all 
thoughts of ever more ſeeing the child 
whoſe death was ſo ſeverely regretted 
by them. 3 | 

Time only, Mr. Belford, can combat 
with advantage ſuch a heavy deprivation 
as this. Advice will not do, while the 
lofs is recent. Nature will have way 

iven to it, (and ſo it ought) till ſorrow 

ond in a manner exhaulted itſelf; and 
then reaſon and religion will come in 
ſecaſonably with their powerful aids to 
raiſe the drooping heart. 

I ſee here no face that is the ſame 
I faw at my firſt arrival. Proud and 
haughty every countenance then, un- 
yielding to entreaty: now, how greatly 
are they humbled - The utmoſt diſtreſs 
is apparent in every protracted feature, 
and in every burſting muſcle, of each 
diſconſolate mourner. Their eyes, which 
ſo lately flaſhed anger and reſentment, 
now are turned to every-one that ap- 
proaches them, as if imploring pity !— 
Could ever wilful hard- hcartedneſs be more 
fevere'y puniſhed ? ; 

The follo ing lines of Juvenal are, 
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upon the whole, applicable to this houſe 
and family: and J have revolved them 
many times ſince Sunday evening 


e Humani generis mores tibi nbfſe volenti 

* Sufficit una domus : pauc's conſumere dies, & 
* Dicere te miſerum, piſiquam illiue veneris, 
| © aude.” 


Let me add, That Mrs. Norton has 
communicated to the family the poſt- 
humous letter ſent her. This letter af- 
fords a foundation for future conſolation 
to them; but at preſent it has new-point- 
ed their grief, by making them reflect 
on their cruelty to ſo excellent a daugh- 
ter, niece, and ſiſter. I am, dear Sir, 
your very humble ſervant, 
18 ; WM. MoRptn. 


LETTER XLVI. 


COLONEL. MORDEN. 
IN CONTINUATION, 


THURSDAY NIGHT, SEPT. 14. 
E are juſt returned from the ſo- 
lemnization of the laſt mournful 
rite, My couſin James and his liſter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hervey, and their daugh- 
ter, a young lady whoſe affection for my 
departed coulin ſhall ever bind me to 
her; my couſins John and Antony Har- 
lowe, myſelf, and ſome other more diſ- 
tant relations of the names of Fuller 
and Allinſon, (who, to teſtify their re. 
ſpect to the memory of the dear de- 
ceaſed, had put themſelves in mourn- 
ing) ſelf-invited, attended it. 

The father and mother would' have 
joined in theſe laſt honours had they 
been able: but they were both very 
much indiſpoſed ; and continue to be ſo. 

The inconſolable mother told Mrs. 
Norton, that the two mothers of the 
ſweeteſt child in the world, ought not, 
on this occaſion, to be ſeparated. She 
therefore deſired her to ſtay with her, 

The whole ſolemnity was performed 
with great decency and order. The 
diſtance from Harlowe Place to the 
church is about half a mile. 


numbers of people of all conditions: 

It was nine when it entered the 
church; every corner of which was 
crouded. Such a profound, ſuch a 
ſilent reſpect did I never ſee paid at the 
tuneral of princes. An attentive ſadneſs 
overſpread the face of all. 

The eulogy pronounced by Mr. Mel- 
vill was a very pathetick one. He wiped 
his own eyes often, and made every- 


body preſent ſtil] oftener wipe theirs, 


All the 
way the corpſe was attended by great 


* 


— —— 
The auditors were molt particular] 
affected, when he told them that the ſo. 


| lemn text was her own choice. 


He cnumerated her fine qualities, 
naming with honour their late worthy 
paſtor tor his authority. 

Every enumerated excellence was 
witnefſed to in different parts of the 
church in reſpecitul whiſpers by difter. 
ent perſons, as of their own knowledge, 
as I have fince been informed. 

When he pointed to the pew where 
(doin 
ple) the uſed to fit or kneel, the whole 
auditory, as one perſon, turned to the 

w with the moſt reſpectful folemnity, 
as if ſhe had been herſelf there. 

When the gentleman attributed con. 
deſcenſion and mingled dignity to her, 
a buzzing approbation was given to the 
attribute throughout the church ; and 
a poor neat woman under my pew add- 
ed, that ſhe was indeed all graciouſneſs, 
and would ſpeak to any-body. 

Many eyes ran ever, when he men- 
tioned her charities, her well-judged 
charities. And her reward was decreed 
from every mouth, with ſighs and ſobs 
from ſome, and theſe words from others, 
The poor will dearly miſs her.” 

The cheerful giver whom God is faid 
to love, was allowed to be hey ; and 3 
young lady, I am told, faid, It was 
« Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe's care to find 
out the unhappy, upon a ſudden diſ- 
* treſs, before the ſighing heart ws 
© overwhelmed by it.” 

She had a ſer of poor people, choſen 
for their remarkable honeſty and inet- 
ſectual induſtry. Theſe voluntarily 5 
their laſt attendance on their benefact- 
reſs; and mingling in the church as 


they could croud near the aiſle where 
the corpſe was on ſtands, it was the 


leſs wonder that her praiſes from the 
preacher met with ſuch general and ſuch 
gratefyl whiſpers of approbation. 
Some it ſeems there were, who know- 
ing her unhappy ſtory, remarked upon 
the dejected —_ of the brother, and 
the drowned eyes of the fifler ; O what 
would they now give, they'd warrant, 
had they not been ſo hard- hearted ! 
Others purſued, as 1 may ſay, the ſe- 
vere father, and unhappy mother, into 
their chambers at home They an{ver- 
ed for their relenting, now, that it 13 
too late What muſt be their grief l 
No wonder they could not be preſent! 
Several expreſſed their aſtoniſhme®!, 
as people do every hour, that a man 
could live whom ſuch per fections cou 
not engage to be juſt to her; to * 


credit to religion by her exam. 
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mane, 1 may ſay. And who, her rank 
and fortune conſidered, could be ſo 


had no.other motive to be jult ! 

The good divine, led by his text, juſt 
touched upon the unhappy ſtep that was 
the cauſe of her untimely fate. He at- 
1ibuted it to the ſtate of things below, 
„ which there could not be abſolute 
perfection. He very politely touched 
upon the noble diſdain ſhe ſhewed 
(though earneſtly ſolicited 'by a whole 
plendid family) to join intereſts with 
a mau whom ſhe found unworthy of her 
eteem and confidence: and who court- 
ed her with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to 
accept of him. 

What he moſt inſiſted upon was, the 
happy end ſhe made ; and thence drew 


liruttion to the auditory. 

Ina word, his performance was ſuch 
x heightened the reputation which he 
lad before in a very eminent degree ob- 
tained, 

When the corpſe was to be carried 
down into the vault, (a very ſpacious 
one, within the church) there was great 
crouding to ſee the coffin- lid, and the 
devices upon it. Particularly two gen- 
tlemen muffled up in cloaks, preſſed 
forward, Theſe, it ſeems, were Mr. 
Mullins and Mr. Wyerley; both of 
them profeſſed admirers of my dear 
couſin, : 

When they came near the coffin, and 
caſt their eyes upon the lid, In that 
'.!1ttle ſpace,* ſaid Mr. Mullins, is 
included all human excellence Y—And 
then Mr. Wyerley, unable to contain 
himſelf, was forced to quit the church; 
and we hear is very ill. 

t is ſaid that Mr. Solmes was in a 
remote part of the church wrapped 
round in a horſeman's coat : and that 
he ſhed tears ſeveral times. But I faw 
hum not. | Aa 

Another gentleman was there 1Fcog- 
nito, in a pew near the entrance of the 
vault, who had not been taken notice 
e but for his great emotion when he 
looked over his pew, at the time the 
coin was carried down to it's laſt place. 
This was Miſs Howe's worthy Mr, 
Hickman, | | ; 
My couſins John and Antony, and 
their nephew James, choſe not to de- 


ſcend into the vault among their de- 


parted anceſtors. 
ils Harlowe was extremely affected. 
er conſcience, as well as her love, was 
concerned on the occaſion. She would 


6 . with the corple of her dear, her 


conſolation to her relations, and in- 
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only ſiſter, ſhe ſaid: but her brother 
would not permit it. And her over- 
whelmed eye purſued the coffin till ſhe 
could ſee no more of it: and then ſne 
threw herſelf on the ſeat, and was near 
fainting away. 

I accompanied it down, that I might 
not only ſatisſy myſelf, but you, Sir, 
her exccutor, that it was depoſited, as 
ſhe had directed, at the feet of her 
grandfather. | 

Mr. Melvill came down, contemp- 
lated the lid, and ſhed a few tears over 
it, I was ſo well ſatisfied with his diſ- 
courſe and behaviour, that I preſented 
him on the ſolemn ſpot with a ring of 
ſome value; and thanked him for his 
performance. 2 ä 

And here I left the remains of my 
beloved coufiri; having beſpoken my 
own place by the ſide of her coffin. . 

On my return to Harlowe Place, L 
contented myſelf with ſending my com- 
pliments to the ſorrowing parents, and 
retired to my chamber. Nor. am L 
aſhamed to own, that I could not help 
giving way to a repeated fit of huma- 
nity, as ſoon as I entered it. I am, Sir, 
your moſt fait:ful and obedient ſervant, 

Wm. Moxrper. 


P. S. You will have a letter from my 
couſin James, who hopes to prevail 
upon you to relinquiſh the executor- 
ſhip. It has not my encouragement, 


LETTER XLVII. 


BELFORD, TO WILLIAM MOR- 
DEN, Eo. 


MR. 


| SATURDAYy err. 16. 
DEAR SIR, 
I Once had thonghts to go down pri- 

vately, in order, diſguiſed, to ſee 
the laſt ſolemnity performed. But there 
was no need to give myſelf this melan- 
choly trouble, fince your laſt letter ſo 
naturally deſcribes all that paſſed, that 
I have every ſcene before my eyes. 

You croud me, Sir, methinks, into 
the ſilent ſlow proceſſiion—Now with the 
ſacred bier do I enter the awful porch : 
now meaſure I, with ſolemn paces, the 
venerable aiſle: now, ambitious of a 
relationſhip ro her, placed in a E 
near to the eye- attractiag coffin, do 1 
liſten to the moving eulogy: now, 
through the buz of gaping, eye- ſwola 


crowds, do I deſcend into the clamm 


vault, as a true executor, to ſee that 
part of her will performed with my own 
eyes. There, with a ſoul filled with 
muſing, do 1 number the ſurroundin 
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monuments of mortality, and contem- 
plate the preſent ſtillneſs of ſo many 
once buſy vanities, crouded all into one 
poor vaulted nook, as if the living 

adged room for the corpſes of thoſe, 
or which, when animated, the earth, 
the air, and the waters, could hardly 
find room. Then ſeeing her placed at 


the feet of him whoſe earthly delight ſhe | 
was; and who, as I find, aſcribes to 


the pleafure ſhe gave him, the prolong- 
ation of his own life ; ſighing, and with 
averted face, I quit the ſolemn manſton, 
the ſymbolick coffin, and, for ever, the 
glory of her ſex; and aſcend with thoſe, 
who, in a few years, after a very ſhort 
blaze of life, will fill up other ſpaces of 
the ſame vault, which now (white they 
- mourn only for her, whom they jointly 


perſecuted) they preſs with their feet. 


Nor do your affecting deſcriptions 
permit me here to ſtop: but, afcended, 
L mingle my tears and my praiſes with 
thoſe of the numerous ſpectators. I 
accompany the afflicted mourners back 
to their uncomfortable manſion ; and 
make one in the general concert of uu- 


availing woe; till retiring as I imagine, 


s they retire, like them, in reality, I 
Fe up to new ſcenes of ſolitary and 
ſleepleſs grief; reflecting upon the per- 
fections I have ſeen the end of; and hav- 
ing no relief but from an indignatien, 
which makes me approve of the reſent- 
ments of others againſt the unkappy man, 
and thoſe equally unhappy relations of hers, 
to whom the irreparable loſs is owing. 

Forgive me, Sur, theſe reflections; 
and permit me, with this, to ſend you 
what you declined receiving till the fu- 
neral was over 


He gives him then an account of the money 
and effefts, which he ſends lim down by 


tis opportunity, for the legatees at Har- | 
lose Place, and in its neighbourhood ; 


lich he deſires him to diſpoſe of accord- 
mg to the will, | 
e alſo ſends him an account of other ſteps 
lie has taken in purſuance of the will; 
. end deſires to know, if Mr. Harlowe ex- 
pes the diſcharge of the funeral expences 
From the effects mm fis hands; and the re- 
#mburſement of the ſums advanced to the 
&/tatrix fince her grandfather's death. 


Thele expeditious proceedings ( /ays 
Ar) will ho. Mr. James Ears, 
that I am reſolved to ſee the will com- 
pletely executed; and yet, by my man- 
ner ot doing it, that I deſire not to give 
unneceſſary mortifications to the family, 
ſince every-thing that relates to them 


ſhall paſs through your bands. 


_— 


LETTER XLVIII. 


MR. JAMES HARLOWE, TO JOHN et. 
"FORD, ESQ. 


HARLOWE PLACE, FRIDAY N1ggr, 
SEPT. 15. 
SIR, | 
1 Hope, from the character my wor. 
thy coufin Morden gives you, that 
you will exeuſe the application I make 
to you, to oblige a whole family in an 
affair that much concerns their peace, 
and cannot equally concern any-body 
elſe. You will immediately judge, Sir, 
that this is the executorſhip of which 
my ſiſter has given you the trouble by 
her laſt will. b 
We thall all think ourſelves extreme) 
obliged to you, if you pleafe to relin. 
quiſh this truſt to our own family the 
reaſons which follow pleading for eu 
expectation of this fayour from you: 
Firſt, becauſe ſhe never would have 
had the thought of troubling you, $i, 
if ſhe had believed any of her near re. 
lations would have taken it upon them. 
ſelves. 


Secondly, I underſtand, that ſhe re. 


commends to yon in the will to truſt to 
the honour of any of our family, for 
the performance of ſuch of the articles 


as are of a domeſtick nature. We ut 


any of us, and al? of us, if you requeſt 
it, willing to ftake our honours upon 
this occaſion : and all yon can deb, 
as a man of .honour, is, that the truf 
be executed. 

We are the more concerned, Sit, 5 
wiſh you to decline this office, becault 
of your ſhort and accidental knowledge 
of the dear teſtatrix, and long and in. 
timate acquaintance with the man 10 
whom 7 owed her ruin, and we tle 
greateſt loſs and diſappointment (bet 
manifold excellences confidered) tht 
ever befel a family. | 

You will altow due weight, I dart 
ſay, to this plea, if you make our calc 


when I affure you, that your interfer- 
ing in this matter, ſo much againft out 
inclinations, (excuſe, Sir, my plain- 
dealing) will probably occaſion an of. 
poſition in ſome points, where otherwit 
there might be none. : 

What therefore I propoſe is, not thal 
| my father ſhould aſſume this truſt: be 
is too much afflicted to undertake 1 
Nor jet myſelt—lI might be thought lor 
much concerned in intereſt: but thats 
may be allowed to devolye upon my ta 
uncles; whoſe known honour, 


| whoſe alfeRtion to the dea der 


your own +» and ſo much the readier, 


nobody ever donbted : and. they will 

treat with you, Sir, through my couſin 
Morden, as _ points they will un- 

ake to perform. A | 

The . — you have already had, 
„an well entitle you to the legacy ſhe 
bequeathes you, together with the re- 
imburſement of all the charges you 

y have been at, and allowance of the le- 
racies you have diſcharged, although 
vou ſhould not have qualified yourſelf 
to act as an executor ; as 1 preſime 
vou have not yet done, nor will a 


y do. 8 5 

's Your compliance, Sir, will oblige 
h a family (who have already diſtreſs e- 
Lough upon them) in the circumſtance 


that occaſions this * to you; 
and more particularly, Sir, your moſt 
humble ſervant, 

James HARLOWE, JUN. 


will attend your diſpatch. 


LETTER XLIX. 


„g. BELFORD, TO JAMES HARLOWE, 
JUN. ESQ, 


, SATURDAY, SEPT. 16. 

OU will excuſe my plain-dealing 

in turn: for I muſt obſerve, that 

if I had not the juſt opinion I have of 

the facred nature of the office I have 

undertaken, ſome paſlages in the letter 

you have favoured me with, would 

convince me that I ought not to excuſe 
myſelf from acting in it. 

| need name only one of them. You 


age tie truſt be relinquiſhed to them, will 
"WY creat with me, through Colonel Mor- 
po &a, as to the points they will undertake to 
ferjorm. 
yy Permit me, Sir, to ſay, that it is the 
5 cuty of an executor to ſee every point 
re bertormed, that can be performed. Nor 
go” vill I leave the performance of mine to 
mM other perſons, eſpecially where a 
fer: qualifying is ſo directly intimated, and 


where all the branches of your family 
have ſhewn themſelves, with reſpect to 


7 che 3 lady, to have but one 
„ wad. | 

_ You are pleaſed to urge, that ſhe re- 

that i emmends to me, the leaving to the 

„ be Honour of any of your family ſuch of 
. the articles as are of a domeſtick nature. 

te bat admitting this to be ſo, does it not 
nat it imply that the other articles are ſtill to 

two obtain my care ?—But even theſe, you 

1 e find by the will, me gives not up; 

ad nd to thy 1 refer you. 


lend this by one of my ſervants, Who 
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I am ſorry for the hints you give of 
an oppofitzon, where, as you ſay, there 
might be none, if I did not interfere, 
I ſee not, Sir, why your animoſity 
againſt a man who cannot be defended 


thould be carried to ſuch a heightagainſt 


one who never gave you offence ; and 
this only, becauſe he is acquainted with 
that man. I will not ſay all I might 
ſay on this occaſion. 2 

As to the legacy to myſelf, I aſſure 
you, Sir, that neither my circumſtances, 
nor my temper, will put me upon be- 
ing a gainer by the executorſhip. I 
ſhall take pleaſure to tread in the ſteps 
of the admirable teſtatrix in all I may; 
and rather will increaſe. than diminiſh 
. fund. 

ith regard to the trouble that may 
attend the execution of the truſt, I ſhall 
not, in honour to her memory, value 
ten times more than this can give me. 
I have indeed two other executorſhips 
on my hands ; but they fit light upon 
me. And ſurvivors cannot better or more 
charitably beſtow their time. 

I conceive that every article, but that 
relating to the poor's fund, (ſuch is the 
excellence of the difpoſition of the moſt 
excellent of women) may be performed 
in two months time, at fartheſt. 

Occaſions of litigation or offence ſhall 
not proceed from me. You' need oy 
apply to Colonel Morden, who ſha 
command me in every-thing that the 
will allows me to oblige your family in. 
I do aſſure you, that I am as unwilling 
to obtrude myſelf upon it, as aay of it 
can wiſh. | | 

own, that I have not yet proved the 


will; nor ſhall I do it till next week at 


ſooneſt, that you may have time for 
Hook if ſuch you think 
tit to make through the colonel's medi- 
ation. But let me obſerve to you, Sir, 
That an executor's power, in ſuch in- 
ſtances as I have exerciſed it, is the 
ſame before the probate, as after it. He 
can even, without taking that out, com- 
mence an action, although he cannot 
declare upon it: and theſe acts of admi- 
niſtration make him liable to actions 
himſelf, 1am therefore very proper in 
the ſteps I have taken in part of the 
execution of this ſacred truſt ; and want 
not allowance on the occaſion, 

Permit me to add, That when you 
have peruſed the will, and coolly conſi- 
dered frery-thing, it is my hope, that 
you will yourſelf be of opinion, that 


there can be no room for diſpute or op- 
poſition : and that if your family wilt 
Join to expedite the execution, it y 
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be the moſt natural and eaſy way of ſhut- 
ting up the whole affair, and to have 
done with a man, ſo cauſcleſsly, as to 
his own particular, the object of your 
diſlike, as is, Sir, your very humble ſervant 
(notwithſanding ) 

| Joun BELFORD. 


The WILL. 


To which the following preamble, writ- 
ten on a ſeparate paper, was ſtitched 
with black ſilk. 5 | 


* 
To my EXECUTOR. + 


1 Hope I may be excuſed for expa- 
« 4 tiating, in divers parts of this ſo- 
« lemn laſt act, upon ſubjects of im- 
_ © portance. Eor I have heard of ſo many 
« inſtances of confuſion and diſagree- 
ment in families, and ſo much doubt 


4 and difficulty, for want of abſolute | 


2 clearneſs in the teſtaments of departed 
« perſons, that I have often concluded, 
« (were there to be no other reaſons but 
« thoſe which reſpect the peace of ſur. 
« viving friends) that this laſt act, as to 
it's deſignation and operation, ought 
© not to be the laſt in it's compoſition or 

making; but ſhould be the. reſult of 
cool deliberation ; and (as is more fre- 
© quently than juſtly ſaid) of a ſound mind 
£ and memory; which too ſeldom are to 

be met with but in /ound health. All 

_ © pretences of inſanity of mind are like- 
« wiſe prevented, when a teſtator gives 
4 reaſons for what he wills; all cavils 
© about words are obviated ; the obliged 
< are aſſured ; and they enjoy the bene- 
4 fit for whom the benefit was intended. 

Hence have I, for ſome time paſt, em- 

- © ployed myſelf in penning down heads 

of ſuch a diſpoſition ; which, as reaſons 
offered, I have altered and added to; 
© ſo that I never was abſolutely deſtitute 

4 of a will, had I been taken off ever ſo 

* ſuddenly. Theſe minutes and imper- 

_ © fect ſketches enabled me, as God has 

« praciouſly given me time and ſedate- 

©* neſs, to digeſt them into the form in 

« which they appear. 


I Crarrssa HarLowt, now, by | 


© ſtrange melancholy accidents, lodg- 
© ing in the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, being of ſound and perfect 
4 mind and memory, as I hope theſe 
. * preſents, drawn up by myſelf, and 

© written with my own hand, will teſti. 


© fy; do [this — day of — j in the 


« year of our Lord make and 
© publiſh this my laſt will and teſtament 
in manner and form following: 


© now Wiſh, that it might be placed at 


* 2 
ln the firſt place, I deſire that my 
© body may lie unburied three days af. 
ter my deceaſe, or till the pleaſure ot 
e my father be known concerning it, 
« But the occaſion of my death not ad. 
« mitting of doubt, I will not, on any 
© account, that it be opened; and it is 
my deſire, that it ſhall not be touched 
but by thoſe of my own ſex. 

* I have always earneſtly requeſt, 
that my body might be depolited in 
© the family-vault with thoſe of my an. 
© ceſtors, If it might be granted, I could 


* the feet of my dear and honoure! 
* grandfather. But as I have, by on: 
very unhappy ſtep, been thought to 
* difgrace my whole lineage, and there. 
© fore this laſt honour may be refu{e 
© to my corple ; in this caſe, my delire 
© js, that it may be interred in the church. 
© yard belonging to the pariſh in which 
© I ſhall die; and that in the moſt pri. 
© vate manner, between the hours of 
eleven and twelve at night; attendel 
© only by Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. aud 
Mrs. Smith, and their maid- ſervant, 
But it is my deſire, that the ſame 
© fees and dues may be paid which az 
© uſually paid for thoſe who are laid in 
© the beſt ground, as it is called, or evet 
© in the chancel.—And I bequeathe fir: 
pounds to be given at the diſcretion 
of the caurch-wardens, to twenty por 
« people, the Sunday after my inter. 
ment; and this whether I ſhall be 
© buried here or elſewhere. 

© T have already given verbal direc 
tions, that after I am dead, (and lad 
© out in the manner I have ordered 
1 may be put into my coffin as ſoa 
© as poſſible : it is my deſire, that I my 
© not be unneceſſarily expoſed to tit 
© view of any-body ; except any of ny 
© relations ſhould vouchſafe, for the lal 


time, to look upon me. 


© And I could wiſh, if it might bt 
© avoided without making ill-will be 
tu een Mr. Lovelace and my executot, 
„that the former might not be per. 
© mitted to ſee my. corpſe. But if, s 
© he is a man very uncontroulable, an 
© as I am nobody's, he infiſt upon view 
© ing her dead, whom he ONCE defort 
© ſaw in a manner dead, let his gif 
© curiolity be gratified, Let him de, 
© hold, and triumph over the wretched 
© remains of one who has been made 
© victim to his barbarous perky; but 
jet ſome good perſon, as by my defte, 
give him a paper, whilſt he is views 
the ghaſtly ſpectacle, containin — 
few words only“ Gay, cruel Meal 
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« behold here the remains of the once - 
« ruined, yet now happy, Clariſſa Har- 
« lowe !—See what thou thyſelf muſt 
« quickly be—and REPENT !”? 

« Yet, to ſhew that I die in perfect 
charity with all the world, I do mot 
( (incerely forgive Mr. Lovelace the 
«wrongs he has done me. 

« If my father can pardon the errers 
« of his unworthy child, ſo far as to 
t ſuffer her corpſe to be depoſited at 
the feet of her grandfather, as above 
« requeſted, I could with (my misfor- 


tunes being ſo notorious) that a ſhort 


© diſcourſe might be pronounced over 


my rema'ns, before they be interred. 


The ſubject of the diſcourſe 1 ſhall 
determine before 1 conclude this writ- 
eing. | Jr 


«Fo muck written about what deſerves not 
© the leaſt conſideration, and about what 
" will be noting when this writing comes 
© to be opened and read, will be excuſed, 
en my preſent unhappy circumſtances 
and abſence from all my natural friends 
* are con ſide red. 


And nom, with regard to the — 
matters which I ſhall die poſſeſſed of, 
as well as to thoſe which of right ap- 


« pertain to me, either by the will of my 


© {aid grandfather or otherwiſe ; thus do 
{1 diſpoſe of them. 

In the firſt place, I give and be- 
* queathe all the real eſtates in or to 
* which I have any claim or title by the 
* {aid will, to my ever-honoured father 
james Harlowe, Eſq. and that rather 
than to my brother and ſiſter, to whom 
* I had once thoughts of deviſing them, 
' becauſe, if they ſurvive my father, 
* thoſe eſtates will aſſuredly veſt in them, 
*or one of them, by virtue of his fa- 
* your and indulgence, as the circum- 
* ſtances of things with regard to mar- 
*riage-ſettlements, or otherwiſe, may 
* require; or, as they may reſpectively 
merit by the continuance of their 
duty. | | 

The houſe late my grandfather's, 
* called The Grove, and by him, in ho- 
* nour of me, and of ſome of my volun- 
* tary employments, my Dairy Houſe, and 
the furniture thereof as it now ſtands, 
* (the pictures and large iron-cheſt of 
* old plate excepted) I alſo bequeathe to 
my laid father; only begging it as a 
* favour that he will be pleaſed to per- 


mit my dear Mrs. Norton to paſs the 


\ remainder of her days in that houſe; 
and to have and enjoy the apartments 
nit known by the name of The Houſe- 

Aeeper's Apartments, with the furniture 


| 
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in them; and which (plain and neat) 
« was bought for me by my grandfather, 
« who dehghted to call me his houſe- 
« keeper; and which therefore in his 
« life-fime I uſed as ſuch : the office to 
go with the apartments. And I am 
© the more earneſt in this recommen- 
«© dation, às 1 had once thought to have 
© been very happy there with the good 
woman; and becaule I think her pru- 
dent management will be as beneft- 
© cial to my tather, as his tavour can be 
© convenient to her. Dog Ss 
But with regafd to what has ac- 
* crued from that eſtate, ſince my grand- 
© father's death, and to the ſum of nine 
© hundred and ſeventy pounds, which 
proved to be the moiety of the money 
that my ſaid grandfather had by him 
© at his death, and which moiety he be- 
« queathed to me for my ſole and ſepa- 
© rate uſe; [as he did the other moiety 
© in like manner to my ſiſter] and which 
© ſum (that I might convince my brother 
© and ſiſter, that 1 wiſhed not for an in- 
dependence upon my father's pleaſure) 
©1 gave into my father's hands, toge- 
ther with the management and produce 
© of the whole eſtate deviſed to me 
© Theſe ſums, however conſiderable 
«* when = together, I — may be 
allowed to diſpoſe of abſolutely, as my 
love and my gratitude (not confined 
© only to my own family, which is very 
© wealthy in all it's branches) may war- 
rant: and which therefore I ſhall diſ- 
« poſe of in the manner hereafter meu- 
« tioned. . But it is my will, and expreſs 
direction, that my father's account of 
© the above- mentioned produce may be 
taken and eſtabliſhed abſolutely (and 
« without contravention or queſtion) as 
© he thall be pleaſed to give it to my 
« coulin Morden, or to whom elſe he 
© ſhall be pleaſed to give it; ſo as that 
the ſaid account be not ſubject to liti- 
* pation, or to the controul of my ex- 
* ecutor, or of any other perſon. 
« My father, of his love and bounty, 
«* was pleaſed to allow me the ſame quar- 
© terly ſums that he allowed my ſiſter for 
6 Ar and other requiſites; and 
© (pleaſed with me then) uſed to ſay, 
that thoſe ſums ſhould not be dedufted 
from the eſtate and effects bequeathed 
to me by my grandfather : but having 
© mortally oftended him (as 1 fear it may 
© be ſaid) by one unhappy ſtep, it may 
be expected that he will reimburſe 
« himſelf thoſe ſums—lIt is therefore my 
« will and direction, mat he ſhall be al- 
© lowed to pay and ſatisfy himſelf for all 
« ſuch quarterly or other ſums, which 
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© he was ſo good as to advance me from 
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© the time of my grandfather's death; 


and that his account of ſuch ſums ſhall 
« likewiſe be taken without queſtioning 
the money, however, which 1 left be- 
© hind me in my eſcritoire, being to be 
taken in part of thoſe diſburſements. 

* My grandfather, who, in his good- 
© neſs and favour to me, knew no 
© bounds, was pleaſed to bequeathe to 
© me all the family pictures at his late 
«© houſe, ſome of which are very maſterly 
performances; with command, that if 
died unmarried, or if married and 
had no deſcendants, they ſhould then 
« vo to that ſon of his (if more than one 
« ſhould be then living) whom I ſhould 
think would ſet moſt value by them. 
Now, as I know that my honoured 
uncle, John Harlowe, efq. was pleaſed 
© toexpreſs ſome concern that they were 
not left to him, as eldeſt ſon; and as 
«© he has gallery where they may be 
placed to advantage; and as I have 
© reaſon to believe, that he will be- 
* queathe them to my father, if he ſur- 
« vive him; who, no doubt, will leave 
« them to my brother; I therefore be- 
« queathe all the ſaid family pictures to 
my ſaid uncle John Harlowe. In theſe 
© pictures, however, I include not one 
* of my own, drawn when I was about 
© fourteen years of age; which I ſhall 
_ Chereafter in another article bequeathe. 


My faid honoured grandfather hav- | 


© ing a great fondneſs for the old family 
« plate, which he would never permit 
© to be changed, having lived, as he 
© uſed to ſay, to ſee a great deal of it 
© come into requeſt again in the revo- 
© lntion of faſhions; and having left 
« the ſame to me, with a command to 
© keep it entire; and with power at my 
© death to bequeathe it to whomſoever 
41 pleaſed that I thought would for- 
ward his deſire; which was, as he ex- 
« preſſes it, that it ſhould be kept to the 
end of time; this family plate, which 
© js depoſited in a large iron-cheſt, in 
the ſtrong room at his late dwelling- 
* houſe, I bequeathe entire to my ho- 


© noured uncle Antony Harlowe, Eſq. 


c with the ſame injunctions which were 
© laid on me; not doubting but he will 
confirm and ſtrengthen them by his 
£ own laſt will. 

«I bequeathe to my ever-valued friend 
© Mrs. Judith Norton, to whoſe piety 
© and care, ſeconding the piety and care 
© of my ever-honoured and excellent 
© mother, I owe, morally ſpeaking, the 
5 qaalifications, which for eighteen years 


| 


* 


* of my life, made me beloved and re. 
ſpected, the full ſum of fix hundred 
pounds, to be paid her within three 
* months after my death. 

© I bequeathe alſo to the ſame g 
* woman thirty guineas, for mournin 
* for her and for her ſon, my foſter. 
© brother, 

To Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, the only 
© filter of my honoured mother, I be. 
queathe the ſum of fifty guineas for 3 


ring; and I beg of her to accept of 


my thankful acknowledgments for all 
her goodneſs to me from my infancy; 
and particularly for her patience with 


me, in the ſeveral altercations that 


happened between my brother and 
* filter, and me, before my unhappy de. 


© parture from Harlowe Place. 


« To my kind and much-valued cou. 


| © ſin Miſs Dolly Hervey, daughter of my 
© aunt Hervey, I bequeath my watch and 


© equipage, and my beſt Mechlin and 
© Bruſſels head-dreſſes and ruffles; alſo 
my gown and petticoat of flowered 
* filver of my own work ; which having 
© been made up but a few days before ] 
© was confined to my chamber, I never 
© wore. 

To the ſame young lady, I be. 
«© queathe likewiſe my harpſichord, my 
© chamber-organ, and all my mulick. 
© books. | 
bas my ſiſter has a very pretty li. 
© brary; and as my beloved Mifs Howe 
© has alſo her late father's as well as her 
cn; I bequeathe all my own books 
«© in general, with the caſes they are in, 
© to my ſaid coufin Dolly Hervey. - As 
© they are not ill. choſen for a woman; 
© library, I know that ſhe will take the 
greater pleaſure in them (when her 
friendly grief is mellowed by time into 
© a remembrance more ſweet than pain- 


ful) becauſe they were mine; and be- 


© cauſe there are obſervations in many 
© of them of my own writing; and ſome 
© very judicious ones, Written by the 
© truly reverend Dr. Lewen. 

* I alſo bequeathe to the ſame young 
© lady twenty-five guineas for a ring, 
© to be worn in remembrance of her true 
friend. 

elf I live not te ſee my worthy 
William Morden, Eſq. I deſire 
© humble and grateful thanks may be 
given to him for his favours and good- 
© neſs to me; and particularly for is 
© endeavours to reconcile my 
friends to me, at a time when I vi 
* doubtful whether he would forgive 
© me himſelf, As he is in great circum 
es 84 1 
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« ances, I will only beg of him to ac- 
« cept of two or three trifles, in remem- 
« brance of a kinſwoman who always 
« honoured iim as much as he loved her. 
particularly, of that piece of flowers 
«which my uncle Robert, his father, 
« was very earneſt to obtain, in order to 
carry it abroad with him. 

« ] deſire him likewiſe to accept of the 

(little miniature picture ſet in gold, 
which his worthy father made me ſit 
«for to the famous Italian maſter whom 
the brought over with him; and which 
he preſented to me, that I might be- 
« (tow it, as he was pleaſed to ſay, upon 
(the man whom I ſhould be one day 
« moſt inclined to favour. 
«To the ſame gentleman I alſo be- 
ueathe my roſe diamond ring, which 
"was a preſent from his good father to 
me; and will be the more valuable to 
lum on that account. 

I humbly requeft Mrs. Annabella 
„Howe, the mother of my dear Miſs 
© Howe, to accept of my reſpectful 
thanks for all her favours and good- 
nels to me, when I was ſo frequently 
© a viſitor to her beloved daughter : and 
* of a ring of twenty-five guineas price. 

My picture at full length, which is 
ein my late grandfather's cloſet, (ex- 
( cepted in an article above from the 
family pictures) drawn when I was 
near fourteen years of age; about 
© which time my dear Miſs . and 1 
began to know, to diſtinguiſh, and to 
love one another, ſo dearly—I1 cannot 
expreſs how dearly—1 bequeathe to 
' that ſiſter of my heart: of whoſe friend- 
' ſlip, as well in adverſity as proſperity, 
©when[ was deprived of all other com- 
' fort and comforters, I have had ſuch 
* inſtances, as that our love can only be 
"exceeded in that ſtate of perfection, in 
' which I hopeto rejoice with her here- 
' aller, to all eternity. 

! bequeathe alſo to the ſame dear 
friend my beſt diamond ring, which, 
“with other jewels, is in the private 
"drawer of my eſcritoire: as alſo all 
my finiſhed and framed pieces of nee- 
de. work; the lower-piece excepted, 
*Which' I have already bequeathed to- 
my couſin Morden. 

: * Theſe pieces have all been taken 
down, as I have heard; and my rela- 
ons will have no heart to put them 
up again: but if my good mather 
chuſe: to keep back any one piece, (the 
g above capital piece, as it is called, ex- 
cepted) not knowing but ſome time 


ace ſhe may bear the ſight of it; I 


except that alſo from this general be- 
3 ; : 
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queſt; and direct it to be preſented to 
her. ; 


My whole-length picture in the 


Van yke taſte, that uſed to hang in my 


* own parlour, as I was permitted to 

«call it, I bequeathe to my aunt Her- 

© vey, except my mother ſhould thin 

© fit to keep it herſelf. | 
© I bequeathe to the worthy Charles 

© Hickman, Eſq. the locket, with the 


miniature- picture of the lady he beſt 


© loves, which I have conſtantly worn, 
© and ſhall continue to wear. near my 
heart till the approach of my laſt hour. 
© It muſt be the moſt acceptable preſent 
*that can be made him, next to the 
* hand of the dear original. And, O my 
dear Miſs Howe, let it not be long be- 
fore you permit his claim to the latter 
© —for indeed you know not the value of 
© a virtuous mind in that ſex; and how 
© preferable ſuch a mind is to one diſ- 
* tinguiſhed by the more dazzling flights 
* of unruly wit; although the latter 
vVere to be joined by that ſpecious out- 
* ward appearance which too too often 
* attracts the haſty eye, and ſuſceptible 
heart. NP. 
Permit me, my dear friends, this ſolemm 
* apoſtrophe, in this laſt ſolemn act, to a 
young lady = defervedly dear to me! 


make it my earneſt requeſt to my 
© dear Miſs Howe, that ſhe will not put 
* herſelf into mourning for me. But T 
« defire her acceptance of a ring with 
my hair; and that Mr. Hickman will 
* alſo accept of the like; each of the 
© value of twenty-five guineas. 

«1 bequeathe to Lady Betty Law- 


© rance, and to her ſiſter Lady Sarah 


« Sadleir, and to the Right Honourable 

© Lord M. and to their worthy nieces 
« Miſs Charlotte and Miſs Martha Mon- 
„ tague, each an enamelledTing, with a 
*cypher Cl. H. with my hair in cryſtal, 

and round the inſide of each, the day, 
month, and vear of my death: each 
© ring, with brilliants, to coft twenty 
* guineas. And this as a ſmall token of 


© the grateful ſenſe I have of the hon- 


our of their good opinions and kind 
« withes in my favour ; and of their truly 
noble offer to me of a very conſider- 
able annual proviſion, when they ap- 
© prehended me to be entirely deſtitute 
of any. : | 

* To the reverend and learned Dr. 
© Arthur Lewen, by whoſe inſtructions I 
© have been equally delighted and be- 


© nefited, I bequeathe twenty guincas 
q Y 8 


for a ring. If it ſhonld pleaſe God 10 


call him io himſelf, befare he can te- 
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a ceive this ſmall bequeſt, it is my will, 
* that his worthy daughter may have the 
© benefit of it. 

In token. of the grateful ſenſe 1 have 
2 of the civilities paid me by Mrs. and 
« Miſs Hqwe'$domefticks, from time 
« time, in my viſits there, I bequeathe 
* thirty guineas to be divided among 
them, as their dear young miſtreſs 
©* ſhall think proper. 

« To each of my worthy companions 
© and friends, Miſs Biddy Llovd, Miſs 
Fanny Alſton, Miſs Rachel Biddulph, 
and Miſs Cartwright Campbell, I be- 
« queathe five guineas for a ring. - 

«To my late maid-fervant Hannah 
Burton, an honeſt, faithful creature, 
£ who loved me, reverenced my mother, 
and reſpected my „er, and never 
« ſought to do any-thing unbecoming of 
her character, I bequeathe the ſum of 
fifty pounds, to be paid within one 
Y month after my deceaſe, ſhe labouring 
4 under ill health: and if that ill health 
continue, I commend her for farther 
© affiſtance to my good Mrs, Norton, to 
be put upon my poors fund, hereafter 
to be mentioned. 

To the coachman, groom, and two 
© footmen, and five maids, at Harlowe 
Place, I bequeathe ten pounds each; to 
© the helper, five pounds. 

© To my fiſter's maid Betty Barnes, 
» bequeathe ten pounds, to ſhew that 
I reſent not former diſobligations; 
© which I believe were owing more to 
© the inſolence of office, and to natural 
© pertne(s, than to perſonal ill-will. 

All my wearing apparel, of what- 
*ever ſort, that 1 have not been oblig- 
©ed to part with, or which is not al- 
© ready bequeathed, (my linen excepted) 
© 1 defire Mrs. Norton will accept of. 

The trunks and boxes in which my 
© cloaths are ſealed up, I defire-may not 
be opened, but in preſence. of Mrs. 
© Norton (or of ſome one deputed by 
© her) and of Mrs. Lovick. ' 

© To the worthy Mrs. Lovick above- 
© mentioned, from whom I have re- 
«* ceived great civilities, and even ma- 
© ternal kindneſſes; and to Mrs. Smith, 
„(with whom I lodge) from whom alſo 
« ] have received great kindneſſes; I 
© bequeathe all my linen, and all my 
© unſold laces; to be divided equally be- 
© iween them, as they ſhall agree; or, 
in caſe of diſagreement, the ſame to 
© be ſold, and the money ariſing to be 
© equally ſhared by them. 

*And I bequeathe to the ſame two 
good women, as a farther token of my 
* thankful acknowledgments of their 


| 


——_— 


| 


© kind love and compaſſionate concern 
* for mie, the ſum of twenty guinea 
© each. 

To Mr. Smith, the huſband of Mas. 
© Smith above-named, I bequeathe the 
ſum of ten guineas, in acknowledg. 
ment of his civilities to me. 

© To Katharine, the honeſt maid-ſer. 
* vant of Mrs. Smith, to whom (having 
© no ſervant of my own) 1 have been 
* troubleſome, I bequeathe fiye guineaz; 
and ten guineas more, in lieu of a {uit 
* of. my wearing apparel, which once, 
© with ſome linen, | thougte of leaving 
to her. With this ſhe may purchaſe 
* what may be more ſuitable to herlik. 
ing and degree. 

To the honeſt and careful widoy 
Anne Shelburne, my nurſe, over an 


* above her wages, and the cuſtomary ' 


C 1 that may belong to her, 
© 1 bequeathe the ſum of ten guineas, 
© Hers is a careful, and (to perſons of 
*{uch humanity and tenderneſs) a me. 
© lancholy employment, attended in the 
© latter part of lite with great watching 
and fatigue, which is hardly ever 
* enough conſidered, 

© The few books I have at my pre. 
© ſent lodgings, I defire Mrs. Lovickto 
* accept of; and that ſhe be permitted, 
it ſhe pleaſe, to take a copy of ny 
© book of Meditations, as I uſed to call 
* it; being extracts from the beſt books; 
which the ſeemed to approve of, al- 
though ſuited . to my own 
© cale, As for the book ifelf, perhaps 
© my good Mrs. Norton will be glad to 
© have it, as it is written all with my 
« own hand. 

© In the middle drawer of my efcri- 
© toire at HarlowePlace,are many letters, 
and copies of letters, put up according 
«to their dates, which I have written 
© or received in a courſe of years, (ever 
© ſince I learned to write) from and to 
«my grandfather, my father and mo- 
ther, my uncles, my brother and fi- 


© ter, on occalional little abſences; my, 


© late uncle Morden ; my couſin Mor- 
«den; Mrs. Norton, and Miſs Howe, 
© and other of my companions and 
© friends, before my confinement at my 
© father's : as alſo rom the three reve- 
rend gentlemen, Dr. Blome, Mr. 
c mae, and Mr. Tomkins, now with 
© God, and the very reverend Dr. 
© Lewen, on ſerious ſubjects. As thele 
letters exhibit a correſpondence that 
no perſon of my ſex need to be aſhan- 
«© ed of, allowing for the time of li 
© when mine were written; and as Wa) 
© excellent things are c — 


[2 


—— _—— - 


written to me; and as Miſs Howe, to 
hom moſt of them have been com- 
municated, wiſhed formerly to have 
them, if ſhe ſurvived me: for theſe 
reaſons I bequeathe them to my {aid 
dear friend Miſs Anna Howe ; and 
the rather, as ſhe had for ſome years 
paſt a very conſiderable ſhare in the 
correſpondence. 

do hereby make, conſtitute, and 
ordain, John Belford, of Edgeware, 
in the county of Middleſex, Eſq. the 
ſole executor of this my laſt will and 
teſtament ; having previouſly obtain». 
ed his leave ſo to do. I have given the 
realons which induced me to aſk this 
gentleman to take upon him this trou - 
ble, to Miſs Howe. I therefore refer 
to her on this ſubject. 

«But I do moſt earneſtly beg of him 
the faid Mr. Belfard, that in the exe- 
cution of his truſt, he will (as he has 
repeatedly promiſed) ſtudiouſly endea- 
yourto promote peace with, and ſup- 
pres reſentments in, every-one ; fo 
as that all farther miſchiefs may be 
prevented, as well from, as to his 
triend. And in order to this, I be- 
eech him to cultivate the friendſhip of 
my worthy couhn Morden; who, as 
| preſume to hope, (when he under- 
F ſtands it to be my dying requeſt) will 
give him his advice and aſſiſtance in 
every article where it may be necel- 


a ary : and who will perhaps be ſo good 
in as to interpoſe with: my relations, if 
ps any difticulty ſhould ariſe about car- 
to rying any ot the articles of this my laſt 
ay will into execution, and to ſoften them 
mo the wiſhed for condeſcenſion:.— 
fi. for it is my earneſt requeſt to Mr. Bel- 
bs, tord, that he will not ſeek by law, or 
ng by any fort of violence, either by word 
ien or deed, to extort the performance 


om tem, It there be any articles of 
a merely domeſtick nature, that my 1e- 
'Jations ſhall think unfit to be carried 


i- do execution; ſuch articles 1 leave 
my WT <btirely to my ſaid couſin Morden and 
or- Mr. Belford to vary, or totally diſ- 
we, beate with, as they thall agree upon 
nd e matter; or, if they two differ in 
my WT opinion, they will he pleaſed to be 
e- BY iernuned by a third perſon, to be 
Ur. Wb oten by them both. | 

ith Having been preſſed by Miſs Howe 
Dr. ber mother, to collect the parti- 
ele of my fad ſtory, and given ex- 
hat | b*tation that I would, in order todo 
m- ny character juſtice with all my friends 
life Wi © companions ; but not having time 
wy WW bore me for the painful taſk ; it has 


of : deen a pleaſure to me to find, by ex- 
den No, 62, 
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tracts kindly communicaged to me by 
* my ſaid executor, that I may ſafely 
* truſt my fame to the juſtice done me 
dy Mr. Lovelace, in his letters to him 
* my ſaid executor. And as Mr. Bel- 
ford has engaged to contribute what is 
in his power towards a compilement to 
be made of all that relates to my ſtory, 
aud knows my whole mind in this re- 
ſpect; it is my deſire, that he will 
cauſe two copies to be made of this 
collection; one to remain with Miſs 
* Howe, the other with himſelf; and 
* that he will ſhew or lend his copy, if 
required, to my aunt Hervey, for the 
ſatis faction of any of my family; but 
© under ſuch reftrictions as the ſaid Mr. 
Belford ſhall think fit to impoſe; thet 


* neither any other perſon's ſafety may 


be endangered, nor his own honour 
* \ufter, by the communication. 
*1 bequeathe to my ſaid executors the = 
* ſum of one hundred guineas, as a 
* grateful, though jnſufficieat acknow - 
© ledgment of the trouble he will be at 
in the execution of the truſt he has ſo 
* kindly undertaken. I defire him like- 
«© wile to accept of twenty guineas for a 
ring: and that he will reimburſe him- 
* felf for all the charges and expences | 
* which he ſhall be at in the execution 
© of this truſt. „„ 
In the worthy Dr. H. I have fou 
© a phyſician, a father, and a friend. 1 
© beg of him, as a teſtimony of my gra- 
titude, to accept of twenty guineas for 
da ring. 
„ have the ſame obligations to the 
kind and ſkilful Mr. Goddard, who 
* attended me as my apothecary. His 
very moderate bill 1 have diſcharged 
« down to yelterday. I have always 
thought it iacumbent upon teſtators to 
f ſhorten all they can the trouble of their 
a executors. I know I nnder-rate the 
© value of Mr. Goddard's attendances, 
hen over and above what may accrue 
© from yeſterday, to the hour that will 
« finiſh all, 1 deſire fifteen guineas for a 
© ring may be preſented to him, 
© To the reverend Mr. , who 
frequently attended me, and prayed 
by me in my laſt ages, I alſo be- 
< queathe fifteen guineas for a ring. 
There are a ſet of honeft, indigent 
people, whom I uſed to call my poor, 
© and to whom Mrs. Norton conveys re- 
lief each month (or at &orter periods) 
in proportion to their neceſſities, from 
©a ſum I depoſited in her hands, and 


from time to time recruited, as means 


« accrued to me; but now nearly, it 
not wholly expended ; now, won: my 
fault 


« © 
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fault may be as little aggravated as 
« poſſible, by the ſufferings of the wor- 
« thy people whom Heaven gave me a 
© heart to relieve; and as the produce 
ot my grandfather's eftate, (including 
« the moiety of the ſums he had by him, 
pleaſed to give me, at his 
death, as above-mentioned) together 


« with what I ſhall further appropriate 


to the ſame uſe in the ſubſequent arti- 
<cles, will, as I hope, more than an- 


« ſwer all my legacies and bequeſts ; it 


is my will and defire, that the remain- 


« der, be it little or much, ſhall become 


© a fund to be appropriated, and I do 
hereby direct that it be appropriated, 
to the like purpoſes with the ſums 


«£ which I put into Mrs. Norton's hands 


c as aforeſaid—and this under the direc- 
tion and management of the ſaid Mrs. 
Norton, who knows my whole mind in 
© this particular. 
«death, or of her deſire to be acquitted 
« of the managemeat thereof, it is my 
« earneſt requeſt to my dear Miſs Howe, 


© that ſhe will take it upon herſelf, and 


that at her own death ſhe will transfer 
what ſhall remain undiſpoſed of at the 
© time, to ſuch 7 and with ſuch 
limitations, reſtrictions, and proviſoes, 
« as ſhe ſhall think will beſt anſwer my 
intention. For, as to the manage- 
ment and diſtribution of all or any 
s part of it, while in Mrs. Norton's 

0 — or her own; I will, that it be 
« entirely diſcretional, and without ac- 
* count, either to my executor, or any 
other perſon, | 

© Although Mrs. Norton, as I have 
© hinted, knows my whole mind in this 
© reſpect; yet it may be proper to men- 
« tion, in this laſt ſolemn act, that my 
intention is, that this fund be entirely 
© ſet apart and appropriated to relieve 
temporarily, from the intereſt there- 
© of, (as I dare ſay it will be put out to 


And in caſe of her 
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© the beſt advantage) or even from the 


« principal, if need be, the honeſt, in- 
« duſtrious, labouring poor, only; when 
© ſickneſs, lameneſs, unforeſeen lofles, 
or other accidents, diſable them from 
© following their lawful callings; or to 
_ © affiſt ſuch honeſt people of large fami- 
« lies as ſhall have a child of good incli- 
© nations to put out to ſervice, trade, or 
© huſbandry. 
© It has always been a rule with me, 
© in my little donations, to endeavour 


© to aid and ſet forward the ſober and in- 


Aduſtrious poor. Small helps, if ſeaſon- 
©« ably afforded, will do for ſuch; and ſo 
the fund may be of more exteniive be- 


| 


* nefit ; an ocean of wealth will not be 
« ſufficient for the idle and diſſolute: 
* whom, therefore, ſince they will be 
© always in want, it will be no charity to 
© relieve, if warthier creatures would 
* by relieving the others be deprived of 


ſuch aſſiſtance as may ſet the wheels of 


© their induſtry going, and put them in 
© a ſphere of uſeful action. 
© Bat it is my expreſs will and direc. 
© tion, that let this fund come out to be 
ever ſo conſiderable, it ſhall be appli. 
ed only in ſupport of the temporary exi. 
* gences of the perſons I have deſcribed; 
and that no one family or perſon re. 
© ceive from it, at one time, or in one 
*-year, more than the ſum of twenty 
© pounds. 1 
* It is my will and deſire, that the ſet 
© of jewels which was my grandmother';, 
and preſented to me, ſoon after her 
death, by my grandfather, be valued; 
* and the worth of them paid to myex. 
* ecutor, if any of my family chule to 
nave them; or otherwiſe that they be 
* ſold, and go to the augmentation of 
my poor's fund. But it they may be 
* deemed an equivalent for the ſums my 
* father was pleaſed to advance to me 
* ſince the death of my grandfather, ! 
* deiire that they may be given up ta 
© him. 7 
« I preſume, that the diamond neck- 
lace, ſolitare, and buckles, which 
were properly my own, preſented by 
© my mother's uncle Sir Joſias Brock. 
© land, will not be purchaſed by any 
© one of my family, for a too obyious 
© reaſon: in this caſe, I deſire, that they 
© may be ſent to my executor, and that 
© he will diſpoſe of them to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and apply the money to the 
© uſes of my will. 
© In the beginning of this tedious 
writing, I referred to the latter part 0! 
it, the naming of the ſubject of the 
© diſcourſe which Lwiſhed might be de- 
© livered at my funeral, if permitted to 
© be interred with my anceſtors. I think 
the following will be ſuitable to ny 
© caſe. I hope the alteration of tht 
words ker and fe, for him and he, may 
© be allowable. 1 ; 
« Let not 5er that is deceived truſt in 
« vanity; for vanity ſhall be ker te- 
„ compence. She ſhall be accom- 
© pliſhed before her time; and 17 
« branch ſhall not be green. Sie 
4 ſhall ſhake off ker unripe grape © 
ic the vine, and ſhall caſt off ker flower 
as the olive.” Job xv. 31, 32, 33. 
But if I am to be interred in * 
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—— 
et only the uſual burial-ſervice be read 
« over my corple. _ 
© If my body be permitted to be car- 
© ried down, I bequeath ten pounds to 
© be given to the poor of the pariſh, at 
« the diſcretion of the church-wardens, 
« within a fortnight after my interment, 
© If any neceſſary matter be omitted in 
this my will, or if any-thing appear 
« doubtful or contradictory, as poſſibly 
may be the caſe ; ſince, beſides my in- 
© experience in theſe matters, I am now, 
© at this time very weak and ill; having 
put off the finiſhing hand a little too 
oe in hopes of obtaining the laſt for- 
© viveneſs of my honoured friends; in 
« which caſe I ſhould have acknowledged 
the favour with a ſuitable warmth of 
duty, and filled up ſome blanks which 
] left to the very laſt, in a more agree- 
© able manner to myſelf, than now I have 
been enabled to do—lIn caſe of ſuch 
© omiſſions and imperfections, I deſire 
that my couſin Morden will be ſo good 
as to join with Mr. Belford in confi- 
( dering them, and in comparing them 
with what I have more explicitly writ- 
(ten; and if, after that, any doubt re- 
main, that they will be pleaſed to ap- 
(ply to Miſs Howe, who knows my 
(whole heart: and I deſire that the con- 
© {truction of theſe three may be eſta- 
© bliſhed : and I hereby eſtabliſh it, pro- 
vided it be unanimous, and direct it 
to be put in force, as if I had ſo writ- 
(ten and determined my ſelf. 


And now, O my bleſſed ReDremeR, 
do I, with a lively faith, humbly lay 
© hold of thy meritorious death and 
( ſufferings: Le to be waſhed clean 
in thy precious blood from all my 
* lins; in the bare hope of the happy 
* conſequences of Which, how light 
* do thoſe ſufferings ſeem, (gfevous 
*as they were at the time) which, 1 
© confidently truſt, will be a means, 
© by thy grace, to work ont for me a 
more exceeding and eternal weight 
* of glory! | | 


© CLaRissa HaRLOWE.L 


* Signed, ſealed, publiſhed, and declared, 
* the day and year above-written, by 
* the {aid Clariſſa Harlowe, as her laſt 
will and teſtament; contained in ſe- 
* ven ſheets ef paper, all written with 
© her own hand, and every ſheet ſigned 
* and ſealed by herſelf, in the —— 
* of us, X | 

| © Jonny WILLIAMS, 

* ARTHUR BNTDALL, 

ELIZABETH SWANTON,? 
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LETTER I. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ, 


| SAT. rr. 16, 
I Have been employed in a moſt me- 
lancholy taſk. In reading the ill 

of the dear deceaſed. | 

The unhappy mother and Mrs. Nor- 
ton choſe to be abſent on the affecting 
occaſion, But Mrs. Harlowe made it 
her earneſt requeſt, that every article of 
it ſhould be fulfilled. | 

They were all extremely touched with 
the preamble. | 2 

The firſt words of the will“ 1 Cla- 
© riſa Harlowe, now by ſtrange melan- 
© choly accidents, lodging,“ Sc. Are 
tears from ſome, ſighs from all. 3 

The directions for her funeral, in caſe 
ſhe were or were not permitted to be 
carried down ; the mention of her orders 
having been given for the manner of her 
being laid out, and the preſence of mind 
ſo viſible throughout the whiole, obtained 
their admiration, exoreſſed by hands and 
eyes lifted up, and by falling tears. 
When I read the direction, that her 
body was not to be viewed, except any 
of her relations ſhould vouchſefe for the 
laſt time to look upon her; they turned 
away, and turned to me, three or four 
times alternately. Mrs. Hervey and 
Miſs Arabella ſobbed; the uncles wiped 
their eyes; the brother looked down; 
the father wrung his hands. 12 

I was obliged te ſtop at the words, 
that the was nobody's. | 

But when I came to the addreſs to be 
made to the accurſed man, if he were 
not to be diverted from ſeeing her dead, 
whom once before he had ſeen in a man- 
ner dead—execration, and either vows 
or wiſhes of revenge, filled every mouth. 

Theſe were ſtill more fervently re- 


newed when they came to hear read her 


forgiveneſs of even this man. 

You remember, Sir, on our firſt read- 
ing of the will in town, the obſervations 
I made on the foul play which it is evi- 
dent the excellent creature. met with 
from this abandoned man, and what IL 

ſaid upon the occaſion. I-am not uſed 
to repeat things of that nature. 

The dear creature's noble contem 
of the nothing, as ſhe as nobly calls it, - 
about which ſhe had been giving ſuch 
particular directions, to wit, her body; 

and her apologizing for the particularity 
of thoſe directions from the circum- 
ſtances ſhe was in—had the ſame, and as 
ſtrong an effect upon me, as when I firſt 


read the animated paragraph; and 


«T2 pointe 2 


pointed by my eye, (by turns caſt upon 


them all) affected them all. 

When the article was read which be- 
queathed to the father the grandfather's 
eſtate, and the reaſon aſſigned for it, (fo 

enerous and fo dutifu}) the father could 
ſit go longer; but withdrew, wiping his 
eyes, and lifting up his ſpread hands at 
Mr. James Harlowe ; who aroſe to at- 
tend him to the door, as Arabella like- 
wiſe did—All he could fay—* O fon! 
« ſon!—O girl girl!'—As if he re- 
proached them for the parts they had 

acted, and put him upon acting. 

But yet, on ſome occaſions, this bro- 
ther and liſter ſhewed themſelves to be 
true will.diſputants. 

* tongue and eyes expreſs what they 
will, Mr. Belford, the firſt reading of a 
will, where à perſon dies worth any- 
thing conſiderable, generally aftords a 
true teſt of, the relations love to the 
deceaſed. 

The cloaths, the thirty guineas for 
mourning to Mrs. Norton, with the re- 
commendation of the good woman for 
houſekeeper at the Grove, were thought 
ſufficient, hid the article of Goll. which 
was called monſtrous, been omitted. 
Some other paſſages in the will were 
called flights, and ſuch whimſirs as diſtin- 


guiſh prople of imagination from theſe of 


Judgment. 

My couſin _ Hervey was grudged 
the library, Miſs Harlowe ſaid, That 
as the and her ſiſter never bought the 
ſame books, ſhe would take that to her- 
ſelf, and would make it up to her couſin 
Dolly cne way or other. 

L intend, Mr. Belford, to fave you the 


trouble of interpoſing— The library 


be my couhn Dolly's. 
Its. Hervey could hardly keep her 
ſeat. On is occalion, however, {he 
only ſaid, That her late dear and -7/-ye 
dear niece, was too gend to her and hers. 
But, at another teme, the declared with 
#ears, that ſhe could not forgive herſelf 
tor a letter ſhe wrote, lobking at Mits 
Arabella, whom, it ſeems, unknown to 
any-body, ſhe had eonſulted before ſhe 
wrote it, and which, ſhe faid, mutt have 
wounded a ſpirit, that now, the ſaw, had 
been too deeply wounded before. 

O my aunt,* ſaid Arabella, no 
© more of that! — Who would have 
thought that the dear creature had 
* been ſuch a penitent ?? i 

Mr. John and Mr. Antony Harlowe 
were ſo much affected with the articles 
| 1 their favour, (bequeathed to them 


without a wogd or hint of reproach or | 
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recrimination) that they broke out into 
{elf-accuſations; and lamented, that their 
ſweet niece, as they called her, was now 
got above all grateful acknowledgment 
and returns. Indeed, the mutual up. 
braidings and grief of all preſent, upon 
thoſe articles in which every-one was re- 
membered for good, fo often interrunted 
me, that the reading took up above fix 
hours. But curſes upon the accurſed 


reſorted to exonerate themſelves. 
How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford, 
is a generous and well-diftinguiſhed for. 
ivene(ſs! What revenge can be more 
effectual, and more noble, were revenge 


| intended, and were it wiſhed to ſtrike 


remorſe into a guilty or ungrateful heart! 
But my dear conſm's motives were all 
duty and love. She ſeems indeed to have 
been, as much as mortal could be, Lor 
itſelf, Love ſublimed by a purity, by a 
true delicacy, that hardly any woman 
before her could boaſt of. —O Mr. Bel. 
fard, what an example would ſhe hare 
given in every ſtation of life, (as wife, 
mother, miſtreſs, friend) had her be 
fallen upon a man bleſſed with a mind 
like her own! 

The 6col. bequeathed to Mrs. Nor. 
ton, the library to Miſs Hervey, and the 
remembrances to Miſs Howe, were nt 
the only articles grudged. Yet to what 
purpoſe did they regret the pecumary 
bequeſts, when the poors fund, and not 
themſelves, would have had the beneft, 
had not thofe legacies been bequeathed? 

But enough patlſ-d to convince ne, 
that my couſin was abfolntely right in 
her choice of an executor out of the ti 
mily. Had the choſen one in it, I due 
lay that her will would have been n0 
more regarded than if it had been tie 
will of a dead king; than that of Lov 
XIV. in particular; ſo flagrantly bos. 
ken through by his nephew the Dube 
of Orleans before he was cold. I 
only will of that monarch, perhaps, 
which was ever diſputed. 

But little does Mr. James Harlose 
think, that while he is grafping * 
hundreds, he will, moſt probably, 1s: 
thouſands, if he be my ſurvivor. 
man of a ſpirit ſo felfiſh and narivv 
ſhall-not be my heir. 

You will better conceive, Mr. B.. 
ford, than I can-expreſs, how much ti! 
were touched at the hint, that the des 
creature had been obliged to part v 
tome of her cloaths. | 

Silent reproach ſeized every-one “ 
them, when I came to the paſſage ors 


man were a refuge to which they often 


— — 


ſhe mentions, that ſhe deferred filling up 
ſome blanks, in hopes of receiving their | 


laſt bleſſing and forgiveneſs. 

I will only add, that they could not 
bear to hear read the concluding part, 
{) ſolemnly addreſſed to her Redeemer, 
They all aroſe from their ſeats, and 
crouded out of the apartment we were 
in: and then, asI afterwards found, ſepa- 
rated, in order to ſeek that conſolation 
in ſolitary retirement, which, though 
they could not hope for from their own 
reflections, yet, at the time, they had 
leſs reaſon to expect in each other's 
company. I am, Sir, yaur faithful and 
obedient ſervant, M. MORDEN. 


LETTER II. 


MR, BELFORD, TO THE RIGHT HO- 


NOURABLE LORD M. 


WY LORD, 


| 


. o NN SEPT, 14, 


12 very apprehenſive, that the at. | 


fair between Mr. Lovelace and the 
late excellent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
will be attended with farther” bad con- 
ſequences, notwithſtanding her dying 
injunctions to the contrary. I would 
therefore humbly propoſe, that your 


lvrdſhip, and his other relations, will 


forward the purpoſe your kinſman lately 
had to go abroad; where I hope he will 
{tay till all is bluwn over. But as he 


will not ſtir, if he know the true mo- 


tives of your wiſhes, the avowed induce- 
ment, as I hinted once to Mr. Mowbray, 
may be ſuch as reſpects his own health 


doth of perſon. and mind. To Mr. 


Mowbray and Mr. Tourville all coun- 
tries are alike z and they perhaps will 
accompany him. 

I am glad to hear that he is in a way 
of recovery: but this the rather induces 
me to preſs the matter. And I think 
no time ſhould be loſt. | 

Your lordſhip has heard, that I have 
the honour to be the executor of this 
admirable lady's laſt will. I tranſcribe 
trom it the following paragraph. 


He then tranſcribes the article which ſo 
gratefully mentions this nobleman, and 
the ladies of his family, in relation to the 
rings ſhe bequeathes them, about which he 

Aires their commands. 


LETTER Lil. 


MISS MONTAGUE, TO JOHN BELFORB, 
ESQ. WS 
| M. HALL, FAIDAY, SEPT. 15. 
$1ngz : a 
Y lord having the gout in his 
M right-hand; his lordftip, and La- 
3 | 
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dy Sarah, and: Lady Betty, have com- 


manded me to inform you, that before 
your letter came, Mr. Lovelace was 
preparing for a foreign tour. We ſhall 
endeavour to haſten him away on the 
motives you ſuggeſl. 

We are all extremely affected with the 


dear lady's death. Lady Betty and Lady 


Sarah have been indiſpoſed ever ſince 
they heard of it. They had pleaſed 
themſelves, as had my fiſter and felf, 
with the hopes of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance and friendſhip after he was 
gone abroad, upon her own terms, Her 
kind remembrance of each of us has 
renewed, though it could not heighten, . 
our regrets for, ſo irreparable a loſs. 
We ſhall order Mr. Finch, our gold- 
ſmith, to wait on you. He has our di- 
rections about the rings. They will be 
long, long Worn in memory of the dear 
teſtatrix. | 
Every-body is aſſured, that you will 
do all in your power to pong farther 
ill conſequences. from this melancholy 
affair. My lord deſires his compliments 
to you. lam, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
| CH. MONTAGUE. 


eats. 


THIS collection having run into a 


much greater length than was wiſhed, it 


is thought proper to omit ſeveral letters 
that paſſed between Colonel Morden, 
Miſs Howe, Mr. Belford, and Mr. 
Hickman, in relation to the executicn 
of the lady's will, &c. tes 

It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve on 
this ſubject, That the unhappy mother, 
being ſupported by the two uncles, in- 
fluenced the afflicted father to over-ru'e 
all his ſon's objections, and to direct a 
literal obſervation of the will; aud at 
the ſame time to give up all the ſums 
which he was empowered by it to teim- 
burſe himſelf; as alſo to take upon lum- 
{elf to defray the funeral expences. 

Mr. Belford fo much obliges Mit; 
Howe by his ſteadineſs, equity, abd diſ- 
patch, and by his readineſs to contribute 
to the directed collection, that ſhe vo- 
luntarily entered into a correſpondence 
with him, as the repreſentative of her 
beloved friend. In the courſe of which, 
he communicated to her (in confidence) 
the letters which paſſed between him and 
Mr. Lovelace, and, by Colonel Mor- 
den's conſent, thoſe which paſſed be- 
tween that gentleman and himſelf, 

Miſs Howe, in hers of the zoth, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the letters, 
and papers, and legacies, ſent with 
Mr. Belford's letter, aſſures him, That 

no 


royo 


* 


of. 1 

He had mentioned with compaſſion 
the diſlreſſes of the Harlowe family— 
© Perſons of a pitiful nature, ſays ſhe, 
* may pity them. 1 am not one of thoſe, 
* You, I think, pity the infernal man 
„ likewiſe; while I, from my heart, 
© grudge him his phrenzy, becauſe it 
* eee him of that remorſe, which, 
1 hope, on his recovery, will never 
5 leave him. At times, Sir, let me tell 
* you, that I hate your whole ſex for 
© his ſake; even men of unblameable 
characters, whom at thoſe times I can- 
© not but look upon as perſons I have 
not yet found out. 

© It my dear creature's perſonal jewels 
© be ſent up to you for ſale, I deſire that 
I may be the purchaſer of them at the 
* higheſt price—Of the necklace and ſo- 
« litaire particularly. © . 

O what tears did the peruſal of my 
© beloved's will coſt me !—But I muſt 
* not touch upon the heart-piercing ſub- 
eject, I-can neither take it up, nor 
quit it, but with exccration of the man 
whom all the world muſt execrate.“ 

Mr. Belford, in his an{wer, promiſes 

that ſhe ſhall be the purchaſer of the 
. zewels, if they come into his hands. 

He acquaints her, that the family had 
given Colonel Morden the keys of all 
that belonged to the dear departed : that 
the unhappy mother had (as the will al- 
lows) ordered i piece of ncedle-work to 


no naſe ſhall be made of his commu- 
nications, but what he ſhail approve 
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be ſet aſide for her, and had deſired 
Mrs. Norton to get the little book of 


Meditations tranſcribed, and to let her 
have the original, as it was all of her 
dear daughter's hand-writing ; and as 
it might, when the eould bear to look 
into it, adminiſter conſolation to herſelf. 
And that ſhe had likewiſe re{erved for 
herſelf her picture in the Vandyke taſte. 


Mr. Belford ſends with this letter to 


Miſs Howe the lady's memorandum- 
book; and promiſes to ſend her copies 
of the ſeveral poſthumous letters. He 
tells he, .that Mr. Lovelace being upon 
the recovery, he had incloſed the poſt- 


humous letter directed for him to Lord 


M. that his lordſhip might give it to 
him, or not, as he thould find he could 
bear it. The following is a copy of that 


letter. 
| © TO MR. LOVELACE., 


THURSDAY, AVG. 24, 
T Told you, in the letter 1 wrote to 

© you on Tucſday laſt, that you 
. ſhould have another ſent you when 1 


—ä . 
© had got into my father's houſe, 

« I preſume to ſay, that I am now, at 
© your receiving of this, arrived there; 
© and I invite you to follow me, as ſoon 


as you can be prepared for ſo great a 


© journey. 

© Not to allegorize further—My fate 
© is now, at your peruſal of this, accom- 
* plithed. My doom is unaiterably fixed: 
and I am either a miſerable or happy 


© being to all eternity. If happy, LI owe | 


© it ſolely to the Divine Mercy; if me. 
© rable, to your undeſerved cruelty,— 
And confider now, for your own ſake, 
* gay, cruel, fluttering, unhappy man; 
© conlider, whether the barbarous and 


© perfidious treatment I have met with 


from you, was worthy the hazard of 
* your immortal ſoul; ſince your wick. 
© ed views were not to be effected but 
© by the wilful breach of the moſt ſolemn 
© vows that ever were made by man; and 
© thoſe aided by a violence and baſeneſs 
© unworthy of a human creature. 

© In time then, once more, I wiſh you 
to Conſider your ways. Your golden 
© dream cannot long laſt. Your preſent 
© courſe can yield you * no longer 
than you can keep off thought or re- 
© flection, A hardened inſenlibility is 
the only foundation on which your in- 
© ward tranquillity is built. When once 


a dangerous ſickneſs ſeizes you; when 
© ouce effectual remorſe breaks in upon 
you; how dreadful will be your con- 


© dition! How poor a triumph will you 
© then find it, to have been able, by a 
© ſeries of black perjuries, and ſtudied 
© baſeneſs, under the name of gallantry 
© or intrigue, to betray poor unexperi- 
© enced young creatures, who perhaps 
© knew nothing but their duty till they 
© knew you !—Not one good action in 
© the. hour of languiſhing to recollett, 
© not one worthy intention to revolve, it 
© will be all reproach and horror; and 
© you will wiſh to have it in your power 


© to compound for annihilation. 


© Reflect, Sir, that I can have no 
© other motive in what I write, than 
© your good, and the ſafety of other in- 
© nocent creatures, who may be drawn 
in by your wicked arts and perjuries. 
© Yon have not, in my wiſhes for your 
© future welfare, the wiſhes of a ſup- 
© pliant wite, endeavouring for her own 
© take, as well as for yours, to induce 
© you to reform thoſe ways. They are 


* wholly as dilintereſted as undeferved. 
But I ſhould miſtruſt my own pens 


© tence, were I capable of wiſlring to 
* recompenſe evil for evil—if, black as 
your offences have been againſt me, 1 

| | « could 


_- a Sn: @ & a -&-. 4 


could not forgive, as I wiſh to be for- 
given. 

« ] repeat, therefore, that I do for- 
give you. And may the Almighty 
© forgive you too! Nor have I, at the 
« writing of this, any other eſſential re- 
© orets than what are occaſioned by the 
grief 1 have given to parents, who, 
«till I knew you, were the molt indul- 
gent of parents; by the ſcandal given 
«to the other branches of my family ; 
by the diſreputation brought upon my 
«ſex; and by the offence given to vir- 
tue in my fall. | 

« As to myſelf, you have only robbed 

me of what once were my favourite 
« expectations in the tranſient life I ſhall 
© have quitted when you receive this. 
« You have only been the cauſe that I 
have been cut off in the bloom of 
«youth, and of curtailing a life that 
* might have been agreeable to myſelf, 
* or otherwiſe, as had ſuited the deſigns 
and ends of Providence. I have rea- 
«fon to be thankful, for being taken 
away from the evil of ſupporting my 
part of a yoke with a man fo unhappy ; 
« [ will only ſay, that, in all probability, 
every hour I had lived with him might 
© have brought with it ſome new trou- 
ble. And I am (indeed throngh ſharp 
v afflictions and diſtreſſes) indebred to 
* you, /econdartly, as 1 humbly preſume 
© to hope, fer ſo many years of glory, 
das might have proved years of danger, 
© tempration, and anguith, had they been 
added to my mortal lite. 
So, Sir, though no thanks to your 
intention, you have done me real ſer- 
ue; and in return, I wiſh you hap- 
'py. But ſuch has been your life hi- 
* therto, that you can have no time to 
© loſe, in ſetting about your repentance, 
© Repentance to ſuch as have lived only 
© careleſsly, and in the omiſſion of their 
regular duties, and who never aimed 
to draw any poor creatures into evil, 
*is not ſo eaſy a talk, nor ſo much in 
our own power, as ſome imagine. 
Ho difficult a grace then to be ob- 
* tained, where the guilt is premeditat- 
ed, wilful, and complicated! 

* To ſay I once reſpected you with a 
preference, is what 1 ought to bluſh 
to own, fince, at the very time, I was 
* far from thinking you even a moral 
man; though 1 little thought that 
you, or indeed that any man breath- 
dag, gould be—what you have proved 


* yourlell to be. But, indeed, Sir, 1 


have long been greatly above you: 
*for from my heart 1 have deſpiſed 
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© you, and all your ways, ever ſince I 
« faw what manner of man you were. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that T 
* ſhould be able fo to do, when that pre- 
© ference was not grounded on ignoble 
* motives. For I was weak enough, and 
preſumptuous enough, to hope to be a 
© means, in the hand of Providence, to 
reclaim a man, whom 1 thought wor« 
© thy of the attempt. | 

Nor have I yet, as you will fee by 
* the pains I take, on this ſulem occa- 
© ſion, to awaken you out ot your ſen- 
© fual dream, given over all hopes of 
© th's nature. 

Hear me, therefore, O Lovelace! 
© as one ſpeaking from the dead—Loſe 
no time—Set about your repentance 
© inſtantly—Be no longer the inſtrument 
© of Satan, to draw poor ſouls inte thoſe 
© ſubtile ſnares, which at laſt ſhall en- 
© tangle your own feet. Seek not to 
multiply your offences, till they be- 
come beyond the power, as I may ſay, 
© of the Divine Mercy to forgive; ſince 
« juſtice, no leſs than mercy, is an attri- 
© bute of the Almighty. _ | 

© :[remble and reform, when you 
© read what is the portion of the wiched man 
* from God. Thus it is written. 

«© The triumphing of the wicked is 
« ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite 
© but for a moment. He is caſt into 
« 2 net by his own feet—He walketh 
« upon a fnare. Terrors ſhall make him 
afraid on every ſide, and ſhall drive 
« him to his feet. His ſtrength ſhall be 
« hunger-bitten, and deſtruction ſhall 
« be ready at his lide. The firſt-bora 
« of death ſhall devour his ſtrength. 
« His remembrance ſhall periſh from 
the earth: and he ſhall have no name 
in the ſtreets. He ſhall be chaſed out 
of the world. He ſhall have neither 
« {on nor nephew among his people. 
© They that have ſeen him ſhall ſay, 
„Where is he?” © He ſhall fly away 
% as a dream: he ſhall be chaſed away 
us a viſion of the night. His meat is 
© the gall of aſps within him. He ſhall 
e flee from the iron weapon, and the 
„ bow ot ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through. 
* A fire not blown {hall conſume him. 
„The heavens fhall reveal his iniquity, 
© and the earth ſhall riſe up againſt him. 
© The worm ſhall feed ſweetly on him. 
« He ſhall be no more remembered. 
„This is the fate of him that Knoweth 
© not God.“ | 

« Whenever you ſhall be inclined to 
* conſult the Sacred Oracles, from 
* whence the above threatenings are 


| . * extracteds 
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© extracted, you will find doctrines an 
texts which a truly penitent and con- 
e trite heart may lay hold of tor it's 
© confolation. 

« May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become 
<fuch! And may you be enabled to 
« eſcape the fate denounced againſt the 
Abona man, and be entitled to the 
* mercics of a long ſuffering and gracious 

« Ood, is the ſincere prayer of 


CrLARISssA HaRLOwe.” 


LETTER Lil. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. | 
M. HALL, THURSDAYy SEPT. 14 


VER fince the fatal ſeventh of this 
month, I have been loſt to myſelf, 
and to all the joys of life. I night have 
gone farther back than that tatal ſe- 
venth; which, tor the future, I will 
never ſee atiniverſarily revolve but in ſa- 
bles; only till that curſed day I had ſome 
gleams of hope now-and-then darting 
in upon me. ; 

They tell me of an odd letter I wrote 
to you. I remember 1 did write, But 
very little of the contents uf what 1 
wrote, do I remember. . 

I have been in a curſed way. Me- 
thinks ſomething has been working 
ſtrangely retributive. I never was ſuch 
a fool as to diſbelieve a Providence: 
yet am 1 not for reſolving into judg- 
ments every-thing that ſeems to wear 
an avenging face. Yet if we mutt be 
puniſhed either here or hereafter for 
dur miſdeeds, better here, fay I, than 
hereafter. Have I not then an intereſt 
to think my puniſhment already pot 
only begun but compleated; ſince what 
1 have ſuffered, and do ſuffer, paſſes all 
deſcription? | 8 

To give but one inſtance of the retri- 


Suttde— lere I, who was the barbarous 


cauſe of the loſs of ſenſes for a week to- 
gether to the moſt inimitable of women, 
have been puniſhed with the loſs of my 
own—Preparative to- Who knows what 
—When, O when, shall I know a joyful 
hour ? 

am kept exceſſively low; and ex- 
ceſlively low I am. This ſweet crea- 
ture's poſthumous letter ſticks cloſe to 
me. All her excellences riſe up hourly 
to my remembrance. 

Yet dare I not indulge in theſe me- 
lancholy refle&tions.. 1 find my head 
ſtrangely working again — Pen, be 
gone. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


. b MONDAY, 8ZPT. 18. 

Hravy, damnably heavy and fick at 
ſoul, by * 5s I muſt come into their. 
expedient. I muſt ſee what change of 


climate may do. 


You tell theſe fellows, and you tel} 
me, of repenting and reforming : but! 
can do neither. . He who can, muſt not 
have the extinct ion of a Clariſſa Harlowe 


| to anſwer for. —Harlowe !—Curſe upon 


the name! And curſe upon myſelf for 
not changing it, as I might have done! 
Vet have I no need of urging a curſe 
upon myſelf—1 have it effectually. 

To ſay I once reſpeRed you with a 
* preference'— In what ſtiff language 
does maidenly modeſty on theſe nice oc- 
caſions expreſs itſelf To jay Ionce loved 
you, is the Engliſh ; and there is truth 
and eaſe in the expreſſion.— To ſay ! 
* once loved you, then let it be; is 
© what I ought to bluſh to own.“ | 

And doſt thou own it?—Excellent 
creature! and doſt thou then own it ? 
—What muſick in theſe words from 
ſuch an angel !—What would I give 
that my Clarifſa were in being, and 
could and world own that ſhe loved me? 

© But, indeed, Sir, I have long been 
greatly above you.“ 

< Long, my bleſſed charmer — Long, 
indeed For you have been ever greatly 
© above me, and above your lex, and 
© above all the world.” 

© That preference was not grounded 
© on ignoble motives.” 

What a wretch was J, to be ſo dif- 
tinguiſhed by her, and yet to be fo un- 
worthy of her hope to reclaim me! 

Then, how generous her motives ! 
Not for her own ſake merely, not alto- 
gether for mine, did ſhe hope to reclaim 
me; but equally for the ſake of inno- 
cents who miglit otherwiſe be ruined by 
me. 8 5 

And now, why did ſhe write this let- 
ter, and why direct it to be given me 
when an event the moſt deplorable had 
taken place, but for my good, and with 
a view to the ſafety of innocents ſhe 
knew not? — And when was this letter 
written? -Was it not at the time, at the 
very time, that 1 had been purſuing 
her, as I may ſay, from place to place; 
when her ſoul was — down Dy Ca- 
lamity and perſecution ; and herſelf was 
denied all forgivenelsfrom relations the 
moſt implacable ? 

Exalted creature! — And couldſt 
© thou at ſuch d time and ſo early, and in 
* ſuch ctreumflances, have to far fu 


| © happinels to the principal author dz, 


| thy own juſt reſentments, as to wiſh 
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« thy diſtreſſes? Wiſh happineſs to him | 
ho had robbed thee of all thy favon- 


6 rite expectations in this life? To him 
© who had been the cauſe, that thou wert 
cut off in the bloom of youth? 

Heavenly aſpirer !- What a frame 
© mutt thou be in, to be able to ule the 
© word ONLY, in mentioning theſe im- 
portant deprivations! — And as this 
© was before thou puttedſt off mortality, 
© may I not preſume that thou now, 

« _— with pitying eye, 

« Not derogating from thy perfect bliſs, 


« Survey'lt all Heaven around, and wiſheſt 


«for me?“ 


Conſider my ways.—* Dear life of my 
flife! Of what avail is, conſideration 
now, when I have loſt the dear crea- 
© ture, for whoſe ſake alone it was worth 
(while to kave conſideration ?—Loſt her 
© beyond retrieving—Swallowed up by 
© the greedy grave For ever loſt her 
© That, that's the ſting —Matchleſs wo- 
man! — How does this reflection 
© wound me !? ; 

* Your golden dream cannot long 
(laſt.”—* Divine propheteſs! my gold. 
'en dream is already over. Thought 
and reflection are no longer to be kept 
tf. No longer continues that hardened 
' nfenhbility thou chargeſt upon me.— 
©Remorle has broken in upon me.— 
* Dreadful is my condition ;—lt 28 all 
* reproach and horror with mel— A 
* thouſand vultures in turn are preying 
*upon my heart !* a 

But no more of theſe fruitleſs reflec- 
tions—Since I am incapable of writing 
any-thing elſe; ſince my pen will ſlide 
into this gloomy ſubject, whether I will 
vr not; I will once more quit it; nor 
will again reſume it, till I can be more 
it's maſter, and my own. 

All I took pen to write for, is how- 
ever unwritten, It was, in few words, 
to with you to proceed with your com- 
mMnications, as uſual. And why ſhould 


ou not? Since, in her ever-to-be la- 


mented death, I know every thing 
Iocking and grievous—Acquaint me, 
then, with all thou knoweſt, which I do 
wt know : how her relations, her cruel 
relations, take it; and whether now, 


tie barbed datt of after-refleCti6n. 
licks not in their hearts, as in mine, up; | 


tv the very feathers? 


[ wits, ſoon quit this kingdom. For 
h my Clariſſa is no more, what is 


"ere in it (in the world mal worth 


living for 7— But ſhall I not rſt, by 


ſome maſterly miſchief, avenge her and 
wylelf upon her curſed family: 
2. f | 
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| The accurſed woman, they tell me, 
has broken her leg. Why was it not 
her neck ?—Al, all, but what is owing 
to her relations, is the fault of that wo- 
man, and of her hell-born nymphs, 
© The greater the virtue, the ngdler the tri - 
* umph," was a ſentence for ever in their 
mouths—1 have had it ſeveral times in 
my head to ſet fire to the execrable 
houſe ; and to watch at the doors and 
| windows, that not a devil in it eſape 
the conſuming flames. Had the houſe 
ſtohd by itſelf, I had certainly done it. 

But, it ſeems, the old wretch is in 
the way to be rewarded without my 
help. A ſhocking letter is received of 
ſomebody's, in relation to her—Yours, 
I ſuppoſe—Too ſhocking for me, they 
lay, to fee at preſent. 

They govern me, as a child in ſtrings 
yet did I ſuffer ſu much in my fever, 
that 1 am willing to bear with them, til 
I can get tolerably well. Py, 

At preſent, I can neither eat, drink, 
nor ſlcep. Yet are my diſorders no- 
thing to what they were : for, Jack, my 
brain was on fire day and night: and 
had it not been of the /. kind, it 
had all been conſumed. 

I had no diſtin& ideas, but of dark 
and confuſed miſery: it was all remorſe 
and horror indeed! Thoughts of hang- 
ing, drowning, . ſhooting; then rage, 
violence, miſchief, and deſpair, took 
their turns with me. My lucid inter- 
vals till worſe, giving me to reflect 


| 


| upon what 1 wes the hour before, and 


what I was likely to be next, and per- 
haps for life—The ſport of enemies! the 
laughter of fools! and the hanging- 
fle ved, go-carted property of hired 
llaves; who were perhaps to find their 
account in manacling and (abhorred 
thought!) in perſonally abuſiag me by 
blaws nnd ſtripes! ; 

Who can bear ſuch reflections as 
theſe ? To be made to fear only, to ſuch 
a one as me, and to fear ſuch wrethes 
too? — What a thing was this, but re- 
motely to apprehend! And yet for a man 
to be in ſuch a ſtate as to render it neceſ- 
' ſary for his deareſt friends to ſuffer this 
to de done for his own ſake, and in 
order to prevent further miſchief . 
There is no thinking of theſe things! 

I will not. think of them, therefore: 


| but will either get a train of cheerful 


ideas, or hang myſelf, by to- morrow 

morning. | 
o be a dog, and dead, 1 
Were paradiſe, to hugh lite as mine.” 
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MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
| | WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 20. 
. 1 to demand back again my laſt 
letter. I own it was my mind at the 
different times I wrote it; and, what- 
ever ailed me, I could not help writing 
it. Such a gloomy impulſe came upon 
me, and increaſed as I wrote, that, for 
my ſoul, I conld not forbear running 
into the miſerable. ES 
"Tis ſtrange, very ftrange, that a 
man's conſcience ſhould be-able to torce 
his fingers to write whether he will or 
not; and to run him into a ſubject he 
more than once, at the very time, re- 
folved not to think f. 
Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that (no new 
reaſon occurring) he ſhould, in a day 
or two more, fo totally change his 
mind; have his mind, I ſhould rather 
ſay, ſo wholly illuminated by gay hopes 
and riſing proſpects, as to be aſhamed 
of what he had written. 
For, on re-peruſal of a copy of my 


- 


letter, which fell into my hands by ac- | 


cident, in the hand-writing of my 
couſin Charlotte, whs, AE to 
me, had trauſcribed it, I find it to be 
incha letter as an enemy would rejoice 
to fee. 

This T know, that were I to have 


continued but one week more in the 


way I was in when I wrote the latter 
part of it, I ſhould have been confined, 
and in ſtraw, the next: for I now re- 
collect, that all my dittemper was re- 
turning upon me with irreſiſtible vio- 
lence—aud that in ſpite. of water-grue]} 
and ſoupe-maigre. „ 

J own, that I am ſtill exceſſively 
grieved at the diſappointment this ad- 
mirable woman made it fo much her 
whimſical choice to give me. But, 
lince it has thus fallen out; fince the 
was determined to leave the world ; and 


fince the actually ceaſes 2% be; ought Il, 


who have ſuch a ſhare of liſe and hea!lti 
in han1, to indulge gloomy reflections 
upon an event that is paffed; and being 
paſſed, cannot be recalled i— Have 1 
not had a ſpecimen of what will be my 
caſe, if I do? . 

For, Belturd, ('tis a folly to deny it) 
I, have been, to ute an old word, quite 
beſtraugut. 

Har, why did my mother brieg me up to 
'begr no controut Why was I fo educated, 
as that to my very tutors it was a requeſt, 
that I hould not know what contradiction or 


* 


diſappointment was ?—Ought ſhe not to 
have known what cruelty there was in 


her kindnels ? 


What a puniſhment, to have my firſt 
very great diſappointment touch my in- 
tellect Aud intellects, once touched 
But that I cannot bear to think of— 
Only thus far; the very repentance and 
amendment withed me ſo heartily by 
my kind and croſs dear, have been in- 
validated and poſtponed, and wha 


| knows for how long? the amendment 


at leaſt: - Can a madman be capable of 
either ? | 
Once touched, therefore, I muſt en. 
deavour to baniſh rhoſe gloomy reflect!. 
ons, which might otkerwr/e have brought 


on the right turn of mind; and this, to 


expreſs myſelf in Lord M.'s ſtyle, that 
my wits may not be ſent a woot 
gathering. | 
For, let me moreover own to thee, 
that Dr. Hale, who was my good Aal. 
fo, TYou read Arioſto, Jack} and has 
brought me back my w:t-jar, had much 
ado, by ſtarving diet, by profuſe phle- 
botomy, by flaying blifters, eyelet-hole- 
cupping, a dark room, a mid-night foli- 
tude in a mid-day ſun, to effect my re- 
covery. And now, tor my comfort, he 
tells me, that 1 may till have returns 
upon full moons —Horrible } moſt hor- 
rible and mult be as careful of my- 
ſelf at both equinoctials, as Cæſar was 
warned to be of the Ides of March. 
How my heart ſickens at looking 
back upon What I was! Denied the fun, 
and all comfort: all my viſitors, low- 
born, tip-toe attendants: even thoſe 
tip-toe flaves never approaching me but 
periodically, armed with gallipots, bo- 
| Inffes, and cephalick draughts; deli- 
vering their orders to me in hated whil- 
pers; and an{wering other curtain-hold- 
ing impertinents, enquiring how 1 was, 
and how I took their execrable potions, 
whiſperingly too! What a curſed ftill- 
life was this !—Nothing active in me, ot 
about me, but the worm that never dies. 
Again I haſten from the recollection 
of ſcenes, which u, at times, obtruce 
themſelves upon me. 
Adieu, Belford ! „ 
But return me my laft Fetter—anl 
build nothing upon it's contents. Imp, 
I will, 1 have already, overcome thele 
fruitleſs gloomineſſes. Every hour m 
conttitution riſes tironger and ſtronger 
to befrieud me; and, exce a tribu- 
tary ſigh now-and-then to the memory 
of my heart's beloved, it gives me hape, 


chat 1 ſhall quick)y be what 1 Was Lt, 
| 8 +94 e +20 4b pin, 
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ſpirit, gaiety, and once more the plague 
of a ſex, that has been my plague, and 
will be every man's plague at one time 
or other of his life. I repeat my de- 
fire, however, that you will write to 
me as uſual. I hope you have good 


cate, when I can better bear to hear of 
the diſpoſitions that were made- for all 
that was mortal of my beloved Clariſſa. 

But it will be tlie joy of my heart to 
be told, that her implacable friends are 
plagued with remorfe. Suck things as 
thole you may now ſend me: for com- 
pany in miſery is ſome relief; elpecially 
when a man can think thoſe he hates as 
miſerable as himſelf. | 

Once more, adieu, Jack ! 


nern. 


AR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
75 ESQ. 
Am preparing to leave this kingdom. 
Mowbray and Tourville promiſe to 
give me their company in a month or 
two. | 
I' give thee my route. | 
I hall firft to Paris; and, for amuſe- 
ment and diverſion fake, try to renew 
{ame of my old friendſhips : thence to 
{ome of the German courts : thence, 
perhaps, to Vienna: thence deſcend 
rough Bavaria and the Tyrol to Ve- 


. nice, where I ſhall keep the carnival : 
d thence to Florence and Turin: thence 

| gain over Mount Cenis to France: and, 
8 when I return again to Paris, ſhall ex- 
„ pect to fee my friend Belford, who, by 
. that time, I doubt not, will be all cruſt- 


ed and bearded over with penitence, 
lelt-denial, and mortification ; a very 
anchoret, only an itinerant one, jour- 


tude of his own ſins, by proſelyting his 
old companions. | 

Thou haſt made good refolntions. 
thou keepeſt them not, thou wilt never 
ve able to keep any. But nevertheleſs, 
the devil and thy time of life are againſt 
thee: and lix to one thou faileſt. Were 


thou faileſt. And if thou doſt, chou 
it become the ſcoff of men, and the 
tiumph of devils.— Then how will 1 


wen at thee! For this warning is not 
15 from principle. Perhaps I wiſh it were: 
ele but I never lyed to man, and herdly ever 


fait truth to woman. The firſtis what all 
free-livers cannot ſay ; the ſecond what 
Very one can. LOVELACE. 


believe Charlotte and you are in 
vate league together, Letters, I 


| 


ftore of particulars by you to communi- 


neving over in hope to cover a multi- 


If 


it only that thou haſt reſalved, ſix to one |. 


find, | 
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have paſſed between her and yon, and 
Lord M. I have been kept ſtrangely 
in the dark of late; but will ſoon break 


upon you all, as the ſun upon a mid- 
night thief. 


Remember that you never ſent me the 
copy of my beloved's will. 


EV LELTER LYVE 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


; FRIDAY, SEPT. 22. 
US Tas Nas fitting down to anſwer 
yours of the 24th and-18th, in order 
to give you all the confolation in m 
power, came your revoking letter 
Wedneſday. | | 
I am really concerned and difappoint- 
ed, that your firſt was ſo ſoon fullowed 


by one ſo contrary to it. 


The ſhocking letter you mention, 
which your friends withold from you, 
is indeed from me. They may now, I 
ſee, ſhew you any-thing. Aſk them, 
then, for that letter, if you thiuk it 
worth while to read aught about the 
true mother of your mind. | 


I wilt. ſnppoſe, that thou, haſt juſt 
read the letter thou calleſt ſhocking, 
and which I zntendcd to be fo. And let 
me aſk, What thou thinkeſt of it * Doſt 
thou not tremble at the horrors the 
vileſt of women labours with, on the- 
apprehenſions of death, and future. 
judgment Ho fit the refleftions that 
mult have been raiſed by the peruſal of 
this letter upon thy yet uncloſed eyelet- 
holes? Will not ſome ſerigus thoughts 
mingle with thy melilot, and tear off the 
callus of thy mind, as that may flay the 
leather from thy back, and as thy epiſ- 
paſticks may ſtrip the pirchment from 
thy pjocting head? If not, then indeed 

0 


is thy conſcience ſeared, and no hopes 
will lie for thee. 85 


Mr. Belford then gives an account of the 
wretched Sinclarr's ternble exit, wich 
he had juſt then received. 


If this move thee not, I have news to 
acquaint thee with, of another diſmal 
cataſtrophe that is but within this hour 
come to my ear, of another of thy bleſ- 
ſed agents. Thy Tow 1ixs0N l1—Dy- 
ing, and, in all probability, before this 
can reach thee, dead, in Maidſtone gaol. 
As thou fayeſt in thy firſt letter, ſeme- 
thing . ſtrangely ** ſeems to be 
working. 


This is his caſe, He was at the head 


of a gang at ſmugglers, endeayouring 
to 


6 U 2 N 
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his trial. 


"geltroy it, however. 
may one day come in faſhion with you 


— — — — — 
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to carry off run-goods, landed laſt 
Tueſday,when a party of dragoons came 
up with them in the evening. Some of 
his comrades fled. M*Donald, being 
ſurrounded, attempted to fight his way 
through, and wounded his man; but 
having received a ſhot in his neck, and 
being cut deeplyin the head bya broad- 
ſword, he fell from his horſe, was 


taken, and carried to Maidftone goal: 


and there my informant left him, juſt 
dying, and aſſured of hanging if he re- 
cover. . 
Abſolutely deſtitute, he got a kinſ- 
man of his to apply to me, and, if in 
town, to the reſt of the confraternity, 
for ſomething, not to ſupport him was 
the word, (tor he expected not to live 
till the fellow returned) but to bury 
I never employed him but once, and 
then he ruined my project. I now thank 
Heaven that he did. But I ſent him tive 
uineas, and promiſed him more, as 
rom you, and Mowbray, and Tour- 
ville, if he live a few days, or to take 
And I put it upon you to 
make further enquiry of him, and to 
give him what you think fit. 
His meſſenger tells me, That he is 
very penitent ; that he weeps continu- 
ally. He cries out, that he has been 
the vileſt of men; yet palliates, that 
his neceſſities made him worſe than he 
ſhould otherwiſe have been, [An excuſe 
which none of us can fplrad e] But that 
which touches him moſt of all, is a vile 
impoſture he was put upon, to ſerve a 


certain gentleman of fortune to the ruin 


of the moſt excellent woman that ever 
lived; and who, he had heard, was 
dead of grief, | 

Let me conſider, Lovelace Me turn 
can be next I v iſh it may not be thine, 
But ſince thou giveſt me one piece of 
advice, (which I ſhould indeed have 
thought out of character, hadit thou 
not taken pains to convince me, that it 
proceeds not from principle) I will give 
thee another: and that is, Proſecute, as 


' faſt as thou canſt, thy intended tour. Change 


of ſcene, and of climate, may eftabliſh 


thy health: while this groſs air, and 


the approach of winter, may thicken 
thy blood; and, with the help of a con- 


ſcience that is upon the firuggle with 
" thee, andlikeacunning wreſtler watches 


it's opportunity to give thee ancther 
fall, may make thee miſerable for thy 
life. | 

I return your revoked letter. Don't 
The ſame dialect 


again. 
„ 4 


| | 


As to the family at Harlowe Place, 1 


have moſt affecting letters from Colonel 


Morden relating to their grief and com. 
punction. But are you, to whom the 
occaſion is owing, entitled to rejoice in 
their diſtreſs? | 

I ſhould be ſorry, if I could not ſay, 
that what you have warned me of in 

ſport, makes me tremble in earneft. 1 
hope (for this is a ſerious ſubject with 
me, though nothing can be ſo with 
you) that I never ſhall deſerve, by my 
apoſtacy, to be the ſcoff of men, and 
the triumph of devils. 

I have already begun my retributary 
purpoſes, as I may call them. I have 
ſettled an annual ſum for life upon poor 
John Loftus, whom I diſabled, while 
he was endeavouring to prone his 
young miſtreſs trom my lawleſs at- 
tempts. I rejoice, that I ſucceeded not 
in that; as I do in recollecting many 
others of the like ſort, in which 1 nu{- 
carried, | 

Poor Farley, who had become a bank- 
rupt, I have ſet up again; but have de- 
clared, that the annual allowance I 
make her ſhall ceaſe, if 1 hear ſhe re- 
turns to her former courſes: and 1 
have made her accountable for her con. 
duct to the good widow Lovick ; whom 
I have taken, at a handſome ſalary, for 
my houſekeeper at Edgware, (for ! 
have let the houſe at Watford ;) aud 
ſhe is to diſpenſe the quarterly allot- 
ment to her, as ſhe merits. 

This good woman ſhall have other 
matters of the like nature under her 
care, as we grow better acquainted: 
and I make no doubt that ſhe will anſwer 
my expectations, and that I ſhall be 
both confirmed and improved by her 
converſation : for ſhe ſhall . ſt 
at my own table. 1 

The undeſerved ſufferings of Miß 
Clariſſa Harlowe, her exalted merit, her 
exemplary preparation, and her happy 
end, will be ſtanding ſubjects with us. 

She ſhall read to me, when I have no 
company; write for me, out of books 
paſſages ſhe ſhall recommend, Her 
years (turned of fifty) and her good 
character, will ſecure me from ſcandal; 
and 1 have great pleaſure in reflecting 
that I ſhall be better myſelf for making 
her happy. | * 

Then, whenever 1 am in danger, | 
will read ſome of the admirable lad)“ 
papers: whenever ] would abhorn) 
former ways, I will read ſome of thin%, 
and copies of my own. 

The conſequence of all this will be, 
that I ſhall be the delight of my own te. 
lations ot both ſexes, who were ww_— 
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look upon ane as a loſt man, I ſhall have 
good order in my own family, becauſe 
L ſhall give a good example myſelf. 1 
ſhall be viſited and reſpected, not per- 
haps by Lovelace, by Mowbray, and 
by Tourville, becauſe they cannot fee 
me upon the % terms, and will not, 
erhaps, ſee me npon the new, but by 
the beſt and worthieſt gentlemen, clergy 
as well as laity, all around me. I ſhall 
look upon my paſt follies with con- 
tempt; upon my old companions with 
ity. Oaths and curſes ſhall be for ever 
baniſhed from my mouth: in their place 
ſhall ſucceed converſation becoming a 
rational being, and a gentleman. And 
inſtead of acts of offence, ſubjecting me 
perpetually to acts of defence, will I en- 
deavour to atone for my paſt evils, by 
doing all the good in my power, and by 
becoming an univerſal benefactor tothe 
extent ot that power. 

Now tell me, Lovelace, upon this 
faint ſketch of what 1 hope to do, and 
to be, if this be not a ſcheme infinitely 
preferable to the wild, the pernicious, 
the dangerons ones, both to body and 
ſoul, which we have purſued. 

I wiſh I, could make my ſketch as 
amiable to you, as it _ to me. 1 
with it with all my ſoul: for I always 
loved you. It has been my misfortune 
that I did : for this led me into infinite 
riots and follies, of which, otherwiſe, I 
verily think, 1 ſhould not have been 
guilty, 

You have a great deal more to anſwer 


for, than I have, were it only in the 


temporal ruin ofthis admirable woman. 
Let me now, while yet you have youth, 
and health, and intelle&t, prevail upon 
you: for Jam afraid, very much afraid, 
that ſuch is the enormity of this ſingle 
wickedneſs, in depriving the world of 
ſuch a ſhining light, that if you do not 
quickly reform, it will be ont of your 
power to reform at all; and that Provi- 
dence, which has already given you the 
tates of your agents Sinclair and Tom- 
hnſon to take warning by, will not let 
the principal offender eſcape, if he 
ſight the warning. 

You will, perhaps, laugh at me for 
theſe ſerious reflections. Do, if you 
will. 1 had rather you ſhould laugh at 
me for continuing in this way of think- 
ing and acting, than triumph over me, 
as you threaten, on my ſwerving from 
purpoſes I have determined upon with 
ſuch good reaſon, and induced and 
warned by ſach examples. 

And ſo much for this ſubject at preſent. 
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I ſhonld be glad to know when you 
intend to ſet out. I have too much 
concern for your welfare, not to wiſh 


vou in a thinner air, and more certain 


climate. | 

What have Tourville and Mowbray 
to do, that they cannot ſet out with you? 
They will not covet my company, I 
dare ſay ; and I ſhall not be able to en- 
dure theirs, when you are gone: take 
them therefore with you. 

I will not, however, forſwear making 


vou a viſit at Paris, at your return from 


Germany and Italy; but hardly with the 
hope of reclaiming you, if due reflecti- 
on upon what 1 have ſet before you, 
and upon what you have written in your 
two laſt, will not by that time have 
done it. 

I ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee you before yon 

o. Once more 1 with you were gone. 
This heavy ifland-air cannot do for you 
what that of the continent will. 

I do not think I ought to communi- 
cate with you, as I uſed to do, on this 
ſide the Channel: let me, then, hear 
from you on the oppoſite ſhore, and you 


| ſhall command the pen, as you pleaſe ; 


and, honeſtly, the power, of 
kx Js BELFORD. 


LETTER LVII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
| ESQ. Ws 
TUESDAY, SEPT. 26. 

ATE, I believe, in my conſcience, 
ſpins threads for tragedies, on pur- 
poſe tor thee to weave with. —T hy Wat- 
ford uncle, poor Belton, the fair inimi- 
table, {Exalted creature! and is ſhe to 
be found in ſuch a liſt! ] the accurſed 
woman, and Tomlinſon, ſeem to have 
been all doomed to give thee a theme 
for the diſmal and the horrible :—and, 
by mv ſoul, thou -doft work it gorng, as 

Lord M. would phraſe it. 

That's the horrid thing: a man can- 
not begin to tink, but cauſes for thought 
croud in upon him: the gloomy takes 
place, and mirth and gaiety abandon his 
heart for ever! 

Poor M Donald II am really for 
for the fellow. — He was an Uſeful, 
faithful, ſolemn varlet, who could act 
incomparably any part given him, and 
knew not what a bluſh was. — He real] 
took honeſt pains for me in the laſt af. 
fair; which has coſt him and me ſo 
deayly in reflection. Often gravelled, 


| as we both were, yet was he never daunt- 


ed. Poor M Donald, I muſt once _ 
| LIES ſay! 


—— — —äöu—̃— eo ere 
8 


1% CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


fay For carrying on a ſolemn piece of 
roguery, he had no equal. 
was ſo ſolicitous to know if he were 
really as bad as thou halt a Knack of 
painting every-body whom thou ſingleſt 
out to exerciſe thy murdering pen up- 
on, that I diſpatched a man and horſe 
to Maidſtone, as ſoon as I had thine ; 
and had word brought me, that he died 
in two hours after he had received thy 


five guineas. And all thou wroteſt of 


his concern 1n relation to the ever-dear 
Miſs Harlowe, it ſeems, was true. 

Il can't helpit, Belford II have only 
to add, that it 1s happy that the poor 
tellow lived not to be hanged; as it 
ſeems he would have been: for who 
knows, as he had got into ſuch a peni- 


tential {train, what might have been in 


his dying ſpeech ?. 
. When a man has not great good to 
comfort himſelf with, it is right to 
make the beſt of the: {zet/e that may offer. 
There never was anydiſcomfort happen - 
ed io mortal man, but ſome little ray of 
conſolation would dart in, it the wretch 
was not ſo much a wretch, as to draw, 
inſtead of undrau, the curtain to keep 
it out. 
And fo much, at this time, and for 
ever, for poor Captain Tomlinſon, as 
I call him. 7 | | 
Your ſolicitude to get me ont of this 
heavy changeable climate exactly tallics 
with every-body's here. They all be. 
tieve that travelling will eſtabliſh me. 
Yet I think I am quite well. Only theſe 
Plaguy:-zew's and full's, and the equinoc- 
tꝛal's, fright me a little when I think of 
them; and that 1Saiways : for the whole 
tamily are continually ringing theſe 
changes in my-ears, und are more ſe- 
sulouſy intent, than I can weil account 
or, to get me out of the kingdom. 


A, 


But wilt thou write often, when 1 am 


gone! Wit thou then piece the thread 
where thou brokefſt it off? Wilt thou 
give me the particulars of therr diſtrels, 
who were my euxttertes in bringing on 
the event that aftecis me ?—Nay, prin- 
eres, rather: fince, tay what thou 
wilt, what did F do worth a woman's 
breaking her lwart for? 

Faith and troth, Jack, I have had 
very hard uſage, as | have often ſaid: 
to have ſuch a plaguy ill name given 
we, pointed at, icreamed out upon, run 
away from, as a mad dog would be; all 
my own friends ready to renounce me 
—Yet Lt thiak 1 deferve it all: for have 


J not been as ready to give vp myſelt, 


as others are to condemn me ? 
What madaeis, what folly this !— 


| 


— 


TE” 


Who will take the part of aanan that 
condemns himſelf? — Who can f He 


that pleads guilty. to an indictment, 
leaves no room for aught but the ſen. 
| tence. Out upon me, for an impoliti. 


cal wretch! I have not the art of the 
leaſt artful of any of our Chriſtian prin. 
ces; who. every day are guilty of ten 
times worſe breaches of faith; and yet, 
iſſuing out a maniſeſto, they wipe their 
mouths, and go on from infraction to 


infraction, from robbery to robbery; 


commit devaſtation upon devaſtation; 
and deſtroy—for their glory! And are 
rewarded with the names of conquerors, 
and are dubb'd Ze Grand; praiſed, and 
even deified, by orators and poets, for 
their butcheries and depredations. 
While 1, a poor, ſingle, harmleſy 


; prowler ; at leaſt comparatzvely harmleſs; 


in order to ſatisfy my hunger, ſteal but 
one poor lamb; and every mouth is 
opened, every hand is litted up, againſt 
me. 

Nay, as I have juſt now heard, Iam 
to be manifeftord againit, though no 
prince : for Miſs Howe threatens to 
have the caſe publiſhed to the whole 
world. 2 

I havea good mind not to oppoſe it ; 
and to write an antwer to it, as ſoon as 
it comes forth, and exculpate myſelf, by 
throwing all the fault upon the o/dones. 
And this I have to plead, ſuppoſing all 
that my worſt enemies can. alledge 
againſt me were-true—That I am not 
anſwerable for all the extravagant con- 
ſeq ences that this affair has been at. 
tended with; and which could not pol. 
ſibly be foreſeen. Proceed anon. 


LETTER LVL. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
FSQ. 

* T what a pretty ſcheme of life 

haſt thou drawn out for thyſelf, 

and thy old widow! By my foul, Jack, 

I was nvghtily- taken with it. There is 

but one thing wanting in it ; and that 


| will come of courſe: only ty be in the 


commiſtion, and one of th 


. 


quorum. 
Thou art already provided with aclerk, 
as good as thou'lt want, in the widow 
Lovick ; for thou underſtandeſt law, and 
ſhe conſcience: a good lord-chancellor 
between ye!—I ſhould take prodigious 
pleaſure to hear thee decide in a baſtard 
caſe, upon thy new notions, and old res 
membrances. x 
But raillery apart. [All gloom at 
heart, by Jupiter! although the pen and 
the countenance allume airs of levity '] 
, 


* 


—— 


a 


if, after all, thou canſt ſo eaſily repent 
and reform, as thou tkinkeſt thou canſt: 
N thou canſt thus ſhake off thy old fins, 
and thy old habits: and if thy old ma- 
ter will ſo readily diſmiſs fo tried and 
ſo faithful a ſervant, and permit thee 
thus calmly to enjoy thy new ſyſtem ; 
no room for ſcandal; all temptation 
ceaſing: and it at laſt (thy reformation 
warranted and approved by time) thou 
marrieſt, and liveſt honeſt : —why, Bel- 
ford, I cannot but ſay, that if all theſe 
iF's come to paſs, thou ſtandeſt a. good 
chance to be a happy mag 

All I think, as I told thee in my 
laſt, is, that the devil knows his own 11- 
teteſt too well, to let thee off ſo eaſily. 
Thou thyſelf telleſt me, that we. can- 
not repeat when we will. And indeed 
| found it ſo: for, in my lucid inter- 
vals, I made good relol::tions : but as 
health turned it's blythe ſide to me, and 
opened my proſpects of recovery, all 
my old inclinations and appetites re- 
turned; and this letter, perhaps, will 
be a thorough conviction to thee, that 
I am as wild a fellow as ever, or in the 
way to be ſo. | 

Thou aſkeſt me, very ſeriouſly, if, 
upon the faint ſketch thou haſt drawn, 
thy new ſcheme be not infinitely. pre- 


ſerable to any of thoſe which we have 


ſo long purſued ?—Why, Jack—Let 
me reflect—Why, Belford—l can't ſay 
I can't ſay—but it is. To ſpeak out 
lt is really, as Biddy in the play ſays, 
good comfortable ſcheme, 


But when thou telleſt me, that it was 


thy misfortune to love me, becaufe thy 
value for me made thee a wickeder man 
than otherwiſe thou wonldit have been; 
| deſire tiiee to revoive this aſſertion: 
and T am perſuaded, that thou wilt not 
ind thyſelf in ſo right a train as thou 
inagineſt, 

No falſe colourings, no gloſſes, does 
i true penitent aim at. Debaſement, 
dence, mortification, contrition, are 
near of a kin, Jack; and inſeparable 
roma repentant ſpirit. —If thou know - 
it not this, thou art not got three ſteps 
(out of threeſcore) towards repentance 
and amendment. And let me remind 
nee, before the grand accuſer come to 
doit. that thou wert ever above being 
4 paſhve follower in iniquity. Though 
than hadſt not ſo good an invention as 


he to whom thou writeſt, thou hadſt as 


«tive an heart for miſchief, as ever 1 
met with in man. ; | 
then for improving an hint, thon 
vert always a true Engliſhman. I ne- 
ver ſtarted a roguery, that did not come 


—_ 


| 
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A 
out of thy forge in a manner ready an- 
villed and hammered for execution, 
when I have ſometimes been at a loſs 
to make any-thing of it myſelf, 


I a actually now employed in tak- 
ing leave of my friends in the country, 
I had once thought of taking Tomlin- 
fon, as 1 called him, with me: but his 
deſtiny has fruſtrated that intention. 

Next Monday I think to ſee you in 
town; and then you, and I, and Mow- 


| bray, and Tourville, will laugh off that 


evening together. They will both ac- 
company me (as I expect youu will) to 
Dover, if not croſs the water, I muſt 
leave you and them good friends. They 
take extremely amits the treatment you 
have given them in your laſt letters. 
They ſay, you ſtrike at their under- 
(tandings. I laugh at them; and tell 
them, that thoſe people who have leaf, 
are the moſt apt to be angry when it is 
called in queſtion. 

Make up all the papers and narra- 
tives you can ſpare me againſt the time. 
The will particularly I expect to take 
with me. Who knows but that thoſe 
things, which will help to ſecure you 
in the way you are got into, may con- 
vert me # | R. 1. 


Mr. Beltord returns a very ſerious a 


{wer to the preceding letter; which 
appears not. | 


I. E N N 


MR. 'BELFORD, TO COLONEL MOR- 


DEN. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 21. 

IVE me leave, dear Sir, to addreſs 

my ſelf to you in a very ſerious and 

ſolemn manner, on a ſubject that I muſt 

not, cannot, diſpenſe with; as I pro- 

miſed the divine lady, that I would do 

every-thing in my power to prevent that 

further miſchief of which the was ſo 
very apprehenſive. 

I will not content myſelf with diſtant 
hints. It is with very great concern 
that I have juſt now heard of a declara- 
tion which you are faid to have made 


to your relations at Harlowe Place; 


That you will not reſt tilt you have 
avenged your couſin's wrongs upon Mr. 
Lovelace. | 

Far be it from me to offer to defend 
the unhappy man, or even wnduly to 
extenuate his crime! But yet I muſt 
ſay, that the family, by their perſecu- 
tions of the dear lady at firſt, and by 
their implacableneſs afterwards, ought, 


at- 


ro8o £ 


—— — — 


CLARISSA HARLOWE; 


— — ORG —— — — NV 


— — —6—ö — —ͤ—'ĩ — — — 


at leaſt, to are the blame with him. 
There is even great reaſon to believe, 
that a lady of ſuch a religious turn, her 
virtue neither to be ſurprized nor cor- 
rupted, her will inviolate, would have 
got over a, mere perſonal injury; eſpe- 
Cially as he would have done all that 
was in his power to repair it; and as, 
from the application of all his family in 
his favour, and other circumſtances at- 
tending his ſincere and voluntary offer, 
the lady might have condeſcended, with 
greater glory to herſelf, than if he had 
never offended. _ 

When I have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you next, I will acquaint you, Sir, 
with all the circumſtances of this me- 


lancholy ſtory; from which you will 


ſee, that Mr, Lovelace was extremely 
ill rreated at firſt, by the whole family, 
this admirable lady excepted. This ex- 
ception, I know, heightens his crime: 
but as his principal intention was but to 
try her virtue ; and that he became fo 
_ earneſt a ſuppliant to her for marriage; 
and as he has ſuffered fo deplorably in 
the loſs of his reaſon, for not having it 
in his power to repair her wrongs; I 

reſume to hope that much 1s to be 
pleaded againſt ſuch a reſolution as you 
are ſaid to have made. I will read to 
you at the ſame time ſomepaſlages from 
letters of his; two of which (one but 
this moment received) will convince 
you, that the unhappy man, who is but 
now recovering his intellects, needs no 
greater puniſhment than what he has 
from his own reflections. 

I have juſt now read over the copies 
of the dear tady's poſthumous letters. 
I ſend them all to you, except that di- 
rected for Mr. Lovelace; which I re- 
ſerve till I have the pleaſure of ſeeing 
you. 
— that written to yourſelf; and that 
to her brother; which latter I now ſend 


you; as they are in point to the pretent 


ſubject. 


1 think, Sir, they are unan{werable. | 


Such, at leaſt, is the effeét they have 
upon me, that I hope I ſhall never be 


provoked to draw my ſword again in a 


private quarrel, | 
To the weight theſe muſt needs have 


upon you, let me add, that the unhap- 
py man has given no new occaſion of 
offence, ſince your vilit to him at Lord 
M. 's, when you was fo well ſatisfied of 


his -intention to atone for his crimes, 
that you yourſelf urged to your dear 
caulin fer torgivencls of tum, 


Let me entreat you to read once 


— 
Let me alſo (though I preſume to 


| hope there is no need, when you coolly 


conlider every-thing) remind you of 
your own promiſe to your departin 
couſin; relying upon which, her laſt 
moments were the eaſier. 

Reflect, my dear Colonel Morden, 
that the higheſt injury was to her; her 
family all have a thare in the cauſe - ſhe 
forgives it : why ſhonld we not endea. 
vour to imitate what we admire ? 

You aſked me, Sir, when in town, 
if a brave man conld be a premedi. 
tatedly baſe one ?—Generally ſpeaking, 
I believe bravery and baſeneſs are in. 
compatible, But Mr. Lovelace's cha. 
racter, in the inſtance before us, affords 
a proof of the truth of the common ob. 
ſervation, that there is no general rule 
but has it's exceptions: for England, 1 
believe, as gallanta nation as it is deem- 
ed to be, has not in it a braver ſpirit than 
his; nor a man who has a greater kill 
at his weapons ; nor more calmneſs with 
his (kill. 3 

I mention not this with a thought 
that it can effect Colonel Morden; who, 
if he be not withheld by sUPgRIOR 
MOTIVES, as well as influenced by thoſe 
F have reminded him of, will tell me, 
that this ſkill, and this bravery, will 
make him the more worthy of being 
called npon by him. 

To theſe SUPERIOR motives then | 
refer myſelf: and with the greater con- 
fidence; as a purſuit ending in blood 
would not, at this time, have the plea 
lie for it with any-body, which ſudden 

aſſion might have with ſome but would 

e conſtrued by all, to be a cool and 
deliberate act of revenge for an evil ab- 
ſolurely irretrievable : an act, of which 
a brave and noble ſpirit (fuch as is the 
gentleman's to whom I now write) 1s 
not capable. 

Excuſe me, Sir, for the ſake of my 
executorial duty and promiſe, keeping 
in eye the dear lady's perſonal injunctions, 
as well as written will, entorced by let- 
ters poſthumous, Every article of which 
(ſolicitous as we both are to ſee it duly 
performed) ſhe would have diſpenſed 
with, rather than farther miſchief ſhould 
happen on her account. / am, dear 
SIR, your affectionate and faithful ſervant, 

J. BELFORD, 


The following is the poſthumous letter t0 
Colonel Morden, referred to in tt 
ahve. is 


LETTER 


TC 
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LETTER LX. afſuredly to be the victor) of falling by 
SUPERSCRIBED, your hand. At preſent he is the per- 


ro MY BELOVED COUSIN WILLIAM 
MORDEN, ESQ. 


TO'RE DELIVERED AFTER MY DEATH. 


MY DEAREST COUSIN, | 

S it is uncertain from my preſent 

weak ſtate, whether, if living, 1 

may be in a condition to receive as I 

ought the favour you intend me of a 

vit, when you come to London, 1 

tike this opportunity to return you, 

while able, the humble acknowledg— 

ments of a grateful heart, for all your 

goodneſs to me from childhood till now: 

and more particularly for your preſent 

kind interpolition in my favour—God 

Almighty for ever bleſs you, dear Sir, 

for the kindneſs you endeavoured to 
procure for me |! 

One priacipal end of my writing to 

you in this ſolemn manner, is, to beg 

ol yon, which 1 do with the utmoſt 

| carneſtneſs, that when you come to hear 

the particulars of my ſtory, you will 

| not ſufter active reſentment to take place 

. in your generou> breaſt on my account. 

; Remember my dear couſin, that ven- 

| gan e is God's province, and he has 

7 undertaken to repay it; nor will you, 

I hove, invade that province ;—-ſpeci- 

1 ay as there is no neceſſity for you to 


. attempt to vindicate my fame; ſince the 
4 ottender himſelf, (before he is called 
a upon) has ſtood forth, and offered to do 
n me all the juſtice that you could have 
| extorted from him, had 1 lived: and 
d when your own perſon may be endan— 
» gered by running an equal riſque with a 
l guilty man. N 


Duelling, Sir, I need not tell you, 
who have adorned a publick character, 
is not only an uſurpation of the divine 
prerogative ; but it is an inſult upon 
magiltracy and good government. Lis 
an impious act, *Tis an attempt to take 
away a life that ought nut to depend 
pon a private ſword : an act, the con- 
lequence of which is to hurry a ſoul (all 
It's tins upon it's head) into perdition ; 
endangering that of the poor triumphier 
Since neither intend to give to the 
other that chance, as I may call it, for 
the divine mercy, in an opportunity 
lor repeatance, which each preſumes to 
to hope tor himſelf, 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, Sir, to 
agravate my fault, by a purſult of 
blood, which mult necef{arily be deemed 
a conſequence of that fault. Give not 

R a uohappy man the merit (were you 
0, 92; 


x 


Y 


hdious, the ungrateful deceiver; but 
will not the forfeiture of his life, and 
the probable loſs of his ſoul, be a dread- 
ful expia ion for having made me mi- 
ſerable for @ few months only, and 
through that mifery, by the divine fa- 
vour, happy to all eternity? ; 
In ſuch a caſe, my couſin, where 
| ſhall the evil flop? And who thall 
avenge on you.?—And who on your 
avenger? Ts 
Let the poor man's conſcience, then, 
dear Sir, avenge me. He will one day 
find puniſhment more than enough from 
that. Leave him to the chance of re- 
pentance. If the Almighty will give 
him time for it, why ſhould you deny 
it him?—Let him ſtill be the guilty ag- 
greſſor; and let no one ſay, Clariffa 
Harlowe is now amply revenged in his 
fall; or, in the caſe of yours, (which 


of being buried in the grave, is per- 
petuated, and aggravated, by a loſs far 
greater then that of herſelf. 

Often, Sir, has the more guilty been 
the vauquiſher of the %. An Earl of 
Shrewſbury,in the reign of Charles II. 
as I have read, endervouring to re- 
venge the greateſt injury that man can 
do to man, met with his death at Barn 
Elms, from ſhe hand of the ignoble 
duke who had vilely diſhonoured him. 
Nor can it be thought an unequal dif- 


that the uſurper of the divine preroga- 
tive ſhould be puniſhed for his pre- 
ſumption by the man whom he ſought 
to deſtroy, and who, however previouſly 
criminal, is put, in this caſe, upon a ne- 
ceſſary act ot ſelf-defence. 

May Heaven protect you, Sir, in all 
your ways; and. once more J pray, re- 
ward you for all your kindneſs to me! 
A kindnels ſo worthy of yoxr heart, 
and ſo exceedingly grateful to mine: 
that of ſeeking ro make peace, and to 
reconcile parents to aonce beloved child; 
uncles to a niece late their favourite; 
and a brother and lifter to a ſiſter whom 
once thev thought not unworthy of that 
tender relation. A kindneſs ſo greatly 
preferable to the vengeance of a mur- 
dering ſword, 

Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my ho- 
nourcd parents, as you have been to 
me : and may we, through the divine 
goodneſs to us both, meet in that bleſ- 
ſed eternity, into which, as I humbly 
truſt, 1 mall have entered when you 


| read this | 
6X 30 


Heaven avert!) that her fault, inſtead 


penſation, were it generally to happen, 


| 
i 
: 
| 
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So prays, and to her lateſt hour will 
pray, my dear couiin Morden, my 
triend, my guardian, but not my aven- 
ger. [Dear Sir! remember that 1—] 
Your ever affectionate and obliged 

| CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER: II. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN. BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. . 


— —  —— —_ -- 


* 


SATURDAY, SEPT- 2. 

DEAR SIR, | 
Am very ſorry that any-thing you 
have heard I have ſaid thould give 
you unealinels. 

I am obliged to you for the letters 
vou have communicated to me; and 
{till further for your promiſe to favour 
me with others occalionally, 

All that relates to my deareſt couſin 1 
ſhall be glad to ſee, be it from whom it 
will. . 

I leave to your own diſcretion, what 
may or may not be proper for Miſs 
Howe to fee from a pen ſo free as 
. | 

Il admire her ſpirit. Were ſhe a man, 
do you think, Sir, fac, at this time, 
would have your advice to take upon 
ſuch a ſubject as that upon which you 
write ?- 

Fear not, however, that your com- 
munications ſhall put me upon any 
m-aſures that otherwiſe I ſhould not 
have taken. The wickednets, Sir, is 
of ſuch a nature, as admits not of ag- 
© FUVANON, | ns 

Yet I do aſſire von, that 1 bave not 
made any reſolutions that will be a tie 
upon me. | 

l have indeed expretled myſelf with 
vehemence upon the occation. Who 
could forbe:r to do fo? But it 1s not 
my way iv reſoive in matters of mo— 
ment, till opportunity brings the exe- 
cution of my purpoſes within my reach. 
We-thall fee by what manner ot ſpirit 
this young man will be actuared,.on his 
recovery. If he continue to brave and 


dety a tamily which he has ſo jrrepara- 


bly uyured—!t—But reiolutions de- 
pending upon tuture contingencies are 
belt leit to future determination, as I 
zult now hinted, | 

Mean ume, will own, that 1 think 
my couſin's arguments unantwerable, 
No god man but muſt be influenced by 
them. — Buer, alas! Sir, who ; good? 

As to your arguments; 1 hope vou 
w:il believe me, when I affure you, as 
I nuw do, that your. opinibn, and your 


realunings, have, and will alwags have, 
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great and deſerved weight with me: 
and that I reſpect you (till more than I 
did, it poſſible, for your expoſtulations 
in ſupport of my couſin's pious injune- 
tions to me. They come from you, Sir, 
with the greateſt propriety, as her exe- 
cutor and repreſentative ; and likewiſe 
as you are a man of humanity, and x 
well-wiſher to both parties. 

I am not exempt from violent paſ. 
ſions, Sir, any more than your friend; 
but then I hope they are only capable 
of being raiſed by other peoples inſo- 
lence, and not by my own arrogance. It 
ever Iam ſtimulated by my imperfections 
and my reſentments to act againſt my 
judgment, and my couſin's injunctions ; 
tome ſuch reflections as theſe that fol- 
low, will run away with my reaſon. In- 
deed they are always preſent with me. 


In the firſt place ; my own diſappoint- 
ment ; who came over with the hope 


in the converſation of a kinſwoman 

ſq beloved; and to whom I have a 
double relation, as her couſin and 
truſtee. | 4 

Then I reflect, too, too often, perhaps, 

for my engagements to her in her laſt 
hours, that the -dear creature could 
only forgive for herſelf. She, no doubt, 
is happy: but who hall forgive for a 
whole family, in all it's branches made 
miſerable tor their lives? 

That the more faulty her friends were 
as to her, the more enormous his in- 
gratitude, and the more inexcuſeable 
— W hat, Sir! was it not enough, that 
the ſuffered what ſhe did for him, but 
the barbarian muſt make her ſufter 
for her ſufterings for lis Jake f—Pal 
ſion makes me exprefs this weakly: 
paſſion refuſes the aid of expreſſion 
iyumetmes, where the propriety of : 
reſentment prima face declares ex- 
preſſion 9 he needleſs. I leave it to 
vor, Sir, to give this reflection it's due 
force. | 

That the author of this diffuſive miſ— 
chief perpetrated it premeditatedly, 
wantonly, ia the gaiety of his heart— 
To try my coulin, ſay you, Sir ?—To 
try the virtue of a Clarifla, Sir !—Has 
the then given him any cauſe to doubt 
her virtue lt could not be. —If he 
avers that the did, 1 am indeed called 
upon—But Iwill have patience. 

That he carried her, as now it ap- 
pears, to a vile brothel, purpoſe? 
to put her out of all human." 
ſource; himſelf ont of the reach & 


ail humane remorſe: aud that, lu 
| 16 


of paſſing the remainder of my days 


1 


————— 
ing her proof againſt all the com- 
mon arts of deluſion, baſe and un- 
manly arts were there uſed to effect 
his wicked purpoſes, Once dead, the 


injured ſaint, in her will, ſays, he das 


ſeen ler. 
That I could not know this, when I ſaw 


him at M. Hall: that, the object of 


his attempts conſidered, I could not 
ſuppoſe there was ſuch a monſter 
breathing as he: that it was natural 
tor me to impu'e her refuſal of him 
rather to tranſitory reſentment, to 
conſcouſneſs of human frailty, and 
mingled doubts of the fincerity of his 
offers, than to villainies, which had 
given the irreverſible blow, and had 
at that inftant brought her down to 
the gates of death, which in a very 
few days incloſed her. Os 
That he is a wan of defiance: a man 
who thinks to awe every-one by his 
inſolent darings, and by his preten- 
lions to ſuperior courage and ſkill. 
That, diſgrace as he is to his name, 
and to the character of a gentleman, 


the man would not want merit, who, | 


in vindication of the d:fhonoured di- 
itinetion, ſhould expunge and blot 
ium ont of the worthy li 
That the injured family has a ſon, who, 
however unworthy of ſuch a ſiſter, is 
of a temper vehement, unbridled, 
a nierce; unequal therefore (as he has 
once indeed been found) to a conten- 
tion with this man : the loſs of which 
* lan, by a violent death, on ſuch an 
P occaſion, and by a hand fo juſtly 


le hated, would complete the miſeryof the 
At whole family : and who, nevertheleſs, 
ut reſolves to call him to account, if 1 
* do not: his very zm/beharzour perhaps 
. to ſuch a ſiſter ſtimulating his perverſe 
y: heart to do her memory the more ſignal 
* juſtice.; though the attempt might be 
T tatal to himſelf, | 


hen, Sir, to be a witneſs, as I am every 
hour, to the calamity and diſtreis of a 
family to which I am related ; every 
one of whom, however averſe to an 
alliance with him while it had zo 
taken place, would no doubt have 
been ſoon reconciled to the admirable 
creature, had the man (to whom, tor 
his family and fortunes, it was not a 
dilgrace to be allied) done her but 

common juſtice! 
o ſee them hang their penſive heads; 
mope about, ſhunning one another ; 
though formerly never uſed to meet 
but to rejoice in each other; afflict- 
ing themſelves with reflections, that 


— 
— 
LA. 
Com 


the lalt time they reſpectively ſaw the 
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dear creature, it was here, or there, 
at ſuch a place, in ſuch an attitude; 
and could they have thought that it 
would have been the % —Every- 
one of them reviving initances of her 
excellences that will-for a long time 
make their very bleſſings a curſe to 
them! 
Her cloſet, her chamber, her cabinet, 
given up to me to disfurniſh, in order 
to anſwer (now too late abliging !) the 
legacies bequeathed; unable them- 
{elves to enter them ; and even mak- 
ing uſe of leſs convenient back-ſtairs, 
that they may avoid paſling by the 
doors of her apartment! | 
Her parlour locked up ; the walks, the 
retirements, the ſummer-houſe in 
which ſhe uſed to purſue her charm- 
ing works; that, in particular, from 
which ſhe went to the fatal interview, 
ſhunned, or hurried by, or over 
Her pertections, nevertheleſs, called up 
| to remembrance, and enumerated : 
incidents and graces, unheeded be- 
| fore, or paſſed over in the groupe of 
her numberleſs perfections, now 
brought into notice, and dwelt upon! 
The very ſervants allowed to expatiate 
upon thete praiſeful topicks to their 
principals! Even eloquent in their 
praiſes! The diſtreſſed PRO liſten» 
ing and weeping! Then to fee them 
break in upon the zealous applauders, 
by their impatience and remorſe, and 
throw abroad their helpleſs hands, and 
exclaim; then again to fee them 
liſten to hear more of her praiſes, 
and weep again—They even encou- 
raging the ſervants to repeat how 
they uſed to be ſtopt by ſtrangers to 
alk after her, and by thoſe who knew 
her, to be told of ſome new inſtances 
to her honour—How aggravating all 
this! 


In dreams they ſee her, and deſire to ſee 


her: always an angel, and accom- 
panied by angels: always clad in 
robes of light: always endeavouring 
to comfort them, who declare, that 
they ſhall never more know com- 
fort ! | 

What an example ſhe ſet! How ſhe in- 
dited! How ſhe drew! How ſhe 
wrought! How the talked! How ſhe 
ſung! How ſhe played! Her voice, 
muſick! Her accent, harmoyy ! 

Her converſation how jn'tructive ] how 
ought after! The delight of perſons 
of all ages, of both ſexes, of all ranks! 
Yet how humble, how condeſcend- 
ing! Never were dignity and humi- 
lity ſo illuſtriguſly mangled |! 
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At other times, how generous, hov 
noble, how charitable, how ju- 
dicious in her charities | In every 
action laudable! In every attitude at- 
tractive] In every appearance, whe- 
ther full. dreſſed, or in the houſewife? 
more humble garb, equally elegant, 
and equally lovely | Lite or r4cmbling 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, they now re- 
member to be a praiſe denoting the 
higheſt degree of excellence, with 
every-one, whatever perſon, aftion, 
or rank, ſpoken of — The delireable 
daughter; the obliging kinſwoman ; 
the affectionate ſiſter. (all envy now 
ſubſided !) the faithful, the warm 
friend; the aftable, the kind, the be- 
nevolent miſtreſs Not one fault re- 
membered ! All their ſeverities called 
cruelties: mutuall+. accuſing each o- 
ther; each him and herſelf; and ail 
to raife her character, and torment 
themſelves. | 


Snch, Sir was the angel, of whom the 
vileſt of men has deprived the world! 
You, Sir, who know more of the bar- 


barous machinations and practices of 


this ſtrange man, can help me to ſtill 
more in flaming reaſons, were they need- 
ed, why a'man not perfeet, may ſtand ex- 
cuſed to the generality of the world, if 
he ſhould purſue his vengeance; and 
the rather, as through an abſence of (ix 
years, (high as juſt report, and the pro- 
miſes of her early youth from childhood, 
had 12iſed her in his eſteem) he could 
not tillmow know ove halt of her ex- 
cellences— Till now | that we have loſt, 
for ever loſt, the admirable creature! 
But I will force myſelf from the ſub- 
ject, after J have repeated that 1 have 
not yet made any reſolutions that. can 
bind me. Whenever I do, I ſhall be 
glad they may be ſuch as may merit the 
honour of your approbation. 

L ſend vou back the copies of the poſt- 
humous letters. I fee the humanity of 
vour purpoſe, in the tranſmiſſiun of 
them to me; and I thank you moſt hear- 
tily for i. I preſume, that it is owing 
to the ſme laudable consideration, that 
vou kept back the copy of thai to the 
wicked man himſelt. . 

I intend to wait upon Miſs Howe in 
perſon with the diamond-ring, and fuch 
other of the effects bequeathed to her as 

are here. 1 am, Sir, your ma faithful 
and obliged ſervant, 
WM. Morpen, 


Mr. Belford, in his anſwer to this letter, 
farther enforces the lady's dying mſtruc- 


tions; and rejoices that the colonel! has | 


. 


made no dindicliue reſolutions; and hopes 
every thing from his prudence and confi. 
deration, and from his promiſe given to 

. the dying lady. 

e refers to the ſecing him in town an ac- 
count of the dreadful ends of two of the 
greateſt criminals in his couſin's affair. 
This, fays he, together with Mr. 
© Lovelace's diſorder of mind, looks 
* as if Providence had already taken 
*the puniſhment of theſe unhappy 
eu reiches into it's own hands.“ 

He defires the colonel will give him a day's 
notice of his coming to town, t:ft otherwiſe 
he may be abſent at the trmc—This he 
does, though he tells him not the reaſon, 
with a view to prevent a meeting be. 
tween him and Mr. Lovelace ; who 
mght be in town (as he apprehended ) 
about the ſame time, in lis way to go 
abroad. 2 Ty 


— 


LETTER LXIL. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 
h TUESDAY, SEPT, 26, 

DEAR SIR, 

Cannot help congratulating myſelf 

as well as you, that we have already 
got through with the family every arti- 
cle of the will, where they have any con- 
ers. | 

You left me a diſcretional power, in 
many inſtances; and, in purſuance of 
it, I have had my dear couſin's perſonal 
jewels valued, and will account to you 
for them, at the higheſt price, when! 
come to town, as well as for other mat- 
ters that you were pleaſed to entrult to 
my management. 

Theſe jewels I have preſented to my 
couſin Dolly Hervey, in acknowledg- 
ment of her love to the dear departed. 
I have told Miſs Howe of this; and ſhe 
is as well pleaſed with what 1 have done, 
as if ſhe had been the purchaſer of them 
herſelt. As that young lady has jewe!s 
of her own, the could only have wiſhed 
to purchaſe theſe becauſe they were het 
beloved friend's. —The grandmother's 
jewels are alſo valued ; and the money 
will be paid me for you, to be carried 
to the uſes of the will. 

Mrs. Norton js preparing, by general 
conlent, to enter upon her ofhce 3 
houſekeeper at The Grove. But it is my 
opinion, that ſhe will not be long on 
this lide Heaven. | 

I waited on Miſs Howe myſelf, as | 
told you I would, with what was be. 
queathed to her and her mother. You 
will not be dilpleated, perhaps, = 

Max 
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make a tew obſervations with regard to 
the wade that ſubſiſted between 
that young lady and my beloved conſin. 

There never was a firmer and nobler 
friend{hip in women, than that between 
my dear couſin and Miſs Howe, to 
For this wretched man has given a 

riod. 

Friend ſhip, generally ſpeaking, Mr. 
Bel ford, is roo fervent a flame for fe- 
male minds to manage: a light, that 
but in few of their hands burns ſteady, 
and often hurries the ſex into flight and 
ablurdity. Like other extremes, it is 
hardly ever durable. Marriage, which 
is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip, gene- 


rally abſorbs the moſt vehement friend- 
ſhips of female to female; and that whe- 


ther the wedlock be happy, or not. 
What female mind is capable of two 
fervent friendſhips at the ſame time ?— 
This I. mention as a general obſervation : 
but the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between 
theſe two ladies affords a remarkable 
exception to it: which 1 account for 
trom thoſe qualities and attainments in 
both, which, were they more common, 
would furniſh more exceptions (till in 
tavour of the ſex. | 
Both had an enlarged, and even a li- 
beral education: both had minds tlürſt- 
ing after virtuous knowledge: great 


readers both: great writers—{ And early | 


familiar writing 1 take to be one of the 
greateſt openers and improvers of the 
mind, that man or woman can be em- 
ployed in. Both generous. High in 
fortune ; therefore above that depend- 
ence each on the other, that frequently 
deſtroys the familiarity which is the ce- 
ment of triendſhip. Both excelling in 
d: ferent ways, in which neither ſought to 
euvy the other. Both bleſſed with clear 
and diſtinguiſhing faculties; with ſolid 
ſenſe; and from their firſt intimacy, [/ 
have many of my lights, Sir, from Mrs. Nor- 
ton] each ſeeing ſomething in the other 
to fear, as well as to love; yet making 
it an indeſpenſable condition of their 
friendſhip, each to tell the other of her 
tailings; and to be thankful for the 
treedom taken 
the other made ſo, by her love and admi- 
ration of her exalted friend —1 mpoſlible 
that there could be a frienaſhip better 
calculated for duration. 

Having now ſeen every- thing that re- 
lates to the will ot my dear couſin 
drought to a defirable iſſue, 1 will ſet 
„bout making my own. I ſhall follow 
the gear creature's example, and give 
my reafons tor every article, that there 
may be no room for atter-contention. 


One by nature gentle ; 


| 


—_—— 


—— ww 


What but a fear of death, a fear un- 
worthy of a creature who knows that 
he muſt one day as furely die as he was 
born, can hinder any-one from making 
ſuch a diſpotition ? 

I hope ſoon to pay my reſpects to you 
in town, Mean time, I am, with great 


reſpect, dear Sir, your faithful and affec- 


tionate humble ſervant, 
WM. MorpeNn. 


LETTER ILXIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO Miss HOWE. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 28, 
MADAM, 

Do myſelf the honour to ſend you by 
this, according to my promiſe, copies 
of the poſthumous letters written by your 
exalted friend. : 
Theſe will be accompanied with other 
letters, particularly a copy of one from 
Mr. Lovelace, begun tg be written on 
the 14th, and continued down to the 
18th. You will ſee by it, Madam, the 
dreadful anguiſh that his ſpirits labour 

with, and his deep remorſe. 
Mr. Lovelace ſent for this letter back, 
[ complied ; but I firſt took a copy of it. 


As 1 have not told him what I have 


done, ſo you will be pleaſed to forbear 
communicating of it to any-body. but 
Mr. Hickman. That gentleman's pe- 
ruſal of it will be the fame as if nobody 
but yourſelf ſaw it. 

One of the letters of Colonel Morden 
which J incloſe, you will obſerve, Ma- 
dam, is only a copy. The true reaſon 


for which, as I will ingenuouſly acknow- 


ledge, is, ſome free, but reſpectful ani- 
madverſions which the colonel has made 
upon your declining to carry into exe- 
cution your part of your dear friend's 
laſt requeſts. I have, ther-fore, in re- 
ſpect io that worthy gentleman, —— 
a Caution from im on that head) omitte 
thoſe parts. : | 
Will you allow me, Madam, however, 
to tell yon, that I myſel could not have 
believed that my inimitable teſtatrix's 
own Miſs Howe would have been the 
moſt backward in performing fuch part 
of her dear friend's laſt will, as is en- 
tirely in her own power to perform— 
Eſpecially, when that performance would 
make one of the moſt deſerving men in Eng- 
land happy ; and whom, 1 preſume, the 


; propoſes to honour with her hand. 


Excuſe me, Madam, 1 have a moſt 


ſincere veneration for you ; and would 


not diſoblige you for the world. 


I will 
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Iwill not preſume to make remarks 


on the letters I ſend you; nor upon the 


informations I have to give you of the 


dreadful end of two unhappy wretches, |. 


who, were the greateſt criminals in the 


affair of your adorable friend. Theſe 


are the infamous Sinclair, and a perſon 
whom you have read of, no doubt, in 
the letters of the charming innocent, 
by the name of Captain Jomlinſon. 

The wretched woman dicd 1n the ex- 
tremeſt tortures and deſpondency : the 


man from wounds got in defending him 


ſelf in carrying on a contraband trade : 
both accuſing themſelves in their laſt 
hours, for the parts they had acted 
againſt the moſt excellent of women, as 


ot the crime that gave them the deepeſt | 


remorſe. . 

Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that if 
your compaſ#on be not excited for the poor 
man who tufters fo greatly trom his own 
anguiſh of mind, as you will obferve by 
his letter he does; and for the en et 
family, whoſe remorſe, as vou will ſee 
by Colonel Morden's, is ſo deep; - your 
terror maſt. And yet I Wall not wonder, 


if the jult ſenſe of the irreparable lofs | 


you have ſuſtained, hardens a heart 
again pity, which, on a lefs extraord!- 
nary occaiion, would want its principal 
grace, if it were not compaſſionate. 

I am, Madam, with the greateſt re- 


| yo and gratitude, your moft obliged and 
4 


it / ful humble ſervant, 
J. BELFORD. 


LETTER K 


MISS HOWE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 


Stix, s AT. SEPT. go. 

Little thought I ever could have owed 

ſo much obligation to any man, as 

you have laid me under. And yet what 

vou have ſent me has almoſt broken my 
heart, and rnined my eyes. 

I am furprized, though agreeably, that 


pou have ſo ſoon, and ſo well, got over 


that part of the truſt you have engaged 
in, which relates to the family. 
It may be prefumed, from the exits 


you mention of two of the infernal man's 


accomplices, that the thunder-bolt will 
not ſtop ſhort of the principal: Indeed 
T have ſome pleaſure to tlunk it ſeems 
rolling along towards the devoted head 
that has plotted all the miſchief. But 
let me, however, ſay, that although ! 
think Mr. Morden not altogether in the 
wrong in his reaſons for reſentment, as 
he is the dear creature's kinſman and 
truſtee; vet I think you very much in 


the right in. endeavouring to diſſuade 
him from it, as you are herexecutor, and 
act in purſuance of her earneſt requeſt, 
But what a letter is that of the in. 
fernal man? I. cannot obſerve upon it, 
Neither can I, for very different reaſons, 
upon my dear creature's poſthumous let. 
ters; particularly on that to him. Oh! 
Mr. Belford | what numberleſs perfec- 
tions died, when my Clarifſa drew her 
laſt breath! _- . | 
If decency be obſerved in his letters; 
for I have not yet had patience to read 
above two or three of them, (belides 
this horrid one, which I return you in- 
cloſed;) I may ſome time hence be cu- 


' rivus to look, by Heir means, into the 


hearts of wretches, which, though they 
muſt be the abhorrence of virtuous 


minds, will, when laid open, (as I pre. 


ſume they are in them) afford a proper 
warning to thoſe who read them, and 
teach them to deteſt men of ſuch profligate 
characters. | 

It your reformation be ſincere, you 
will not be offended that I do not ex. 
cept you on this occahion.—And thus 
have I helped you to a criterion to try 
yourſelf by. 

By this letter of the wicked man it is 
apparent, that there are {till wickeder 
women. But ſee what a guilty com- 
merce with the devils of your ſex will 
bring thoſe to, whoſe morals ye have 
ruined I- For theſe women were once 
innocent: it was man that made them 
otherwiſe. The firſt bad man, perhaps, 
threw them upon worſe men: thole up- 
on itil} worſe; till they commenced de- 
vils incarnate. The herght of wickedneſs, 
or of ſhame, ts not arrived at all at once, as 
I have ſomewhere heard obſerved. 

But this man, this monſter rather, for 
him to curſe theſe women, and to curſe 


the dear creature's family, (implacable 


as the latter were) in order to lighten a 
burden he voluntarily took up, and 
groans under, is meanne/s added to wick- 
edneſs e and in vain will he one day find 
his low plea of ſharing with fer friends, 
and with thoſe common wretches, à guilt 
which will be adjudged him &@s all i; 
own; though they too may meet with 
their puniſhment : as it is evidently be- 
gun; in the firſt, in their ineffectual re- 
proaches of one another; in the /econd— 
as you have told me. 

This letter of the abandoned wretch 
I have not ſhewn to any-body; not even 
to Mr. Hickman : for, Sir, 1 mult tel! 
you, I do not as yet think it the ſame 
thing as only ſeeing it myſelt. 


Mr. Hickman, like the ref. of his ſex, 
+ ; would 


— — k 


would grow upon · indulgence. One diſ- | 
tinction from me would make him pay 
two to himſelf. Infolent creepers, or 
encroachers, all of you! to ſhew any of 
you a favour to-day, you would expect 
: as a right to-morrow. Phe 

| am, as you ſee, very open and ſin- 
cere with you! and deſign in another 
letter to be ſtill more ſo, in anſwer to 
vour call, and Colonel Morden's call, 
upon me, in a point that concerns me to 
explain myſelf upon to my beloved crea- 
ture's executor, and to the colonel, as 
her only tender and only worthy relation. 

cannot but highly applaud Colonel 
Morden for his generolity to Miſs Dolly 
Hervev. 

O that he had arrived time enough 
ta fave my inimitable friend from the 
mach'nations of the vileſt of men, and 
dom the envy and malice of the moſt 
niht and implacable of brothers and 
ters! 


ANNA Hows. 


SETTER IA. 
4155 HOWE, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 


NON DAY, OCT. 2. 
HEN you queſtion me, Sir, as you 
do, and on a ſubject ſo attecting 

to me, in the character of the repreſen- 
tative of my beſt-beloved friend, and 
have in every particular hitkerto acted 
up to that character, you are entitled to 
my regard: eſpecially as you are joined 
'n your queſtioning of me by a gentle- 
man whom 1 look upon as the deareſt 
and neareſt (becauſe worthieſt) relation 
ot my dear iriend : and who, it ſeems, 
nas been ſo ſevere a cenlurer of my 
conduct, that vour politeneſs will not 
permit you _to ſend me his letter, with 
others of his; but a copy only, in which 
the patſages reflecting upon me are 
ogutted. 

| preſume, however, that what is 
meant by this alarming freedom of the 
colonel, is no more than what you both 
have already hinted to me. As if you 
thought'l were not inclined to pay fo 
much regard to my belaved creature's 
alt will, in my own Caſe, as I would 
have others pay to it. A charge that I 
ought not to be quite ſilent under. 
. You have obſcrved, no doubt, that I 
hive ſeemed to value myſelt upon the 
treedom-I take in declaring my ſenti- 
ments without reſerve upon every ſub- 
ect that I pretend to touch upon: and 
| Can hardly queſtion that I have, or 

ali, in your opinion, by my uncere- 
momous treatment of you upon fo ſhort 
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an acquaintance, run into the error of 
thoſe, who, wanting to be thought above 
hypocriſy and flattery, fall into ruſticity, 
it not ill- manners; a common fault with 
ſuch, who, not caring to correct conſti- 
tutional failings, ſeek to gloſs them over 
by ſome nominal virtue; when all the 
time, perhaps, theſe failings are entirely- 
owing to native arrogance ; or, at leaſt, 
to a contracted ruft, that they will nor, 
becauſe it would give them pain, ſubmit 


to have filed off. 


You ſee, Sir, that I can, however, be 
as free with myſelf as with you; and, by 
what 1 am going to write, you will find 
me ſtill more free: and yet I am aware, 
that ſuch of my ſex as will not aſſume . 


ſome little digniry, and exact reſpect 


from yours, will render themſelves 
cheap; and perhaps, for their modeſty 
and diffidence, be repaid with ſcorn and 
inſult. 

But the ſcorn I will endeavour not to 
deſerve; and the inſult I will not bear. 

In ſome of the dear creature's papers 
which you have had in your poſteffion, 
and muſt again have, in order to 
tranſcribed, you will find ſeveral friend- 
ly, but ſevere reprehenſions of me, on 
account of a natural, or, at leaſt, an a- 
bitual, warmth of temper, which ſhe was 
pleaſed to impute to me. 

was thinking to give you her charge 
againſt me in her own words from one 
of her letters delivered to me with her 
own hands, on taking leave of me on the 
laſt viſit fre honoured me with. But I 


will ſupply that charge by confeſſion of 


more than it imports; to wit, That I 
am haughty, uncontroulable, and vio- 
lent in my temper; This, F fay; impa- 
tient of contradiction, was my beloved's 
cherge ; [From any-body but her dear 
ſelt, ſhe ſhould have ſaid} and aim not 
at that affability, that gentleneſs next to 
meekneſs, which, in the letter I was go- 
ing to communicate, ſhe tells me are the 
peculiar and indiſpenſable characteriſ- 
ticks of a real fine lady; who, ſhe is 
pleaſed to ſay, ſhould appear to be gall- 
leſs as a dove; and never ſhould know 
what warmth or high ſpirit is, but in 
the cauſe of religion or virtue: or in 


caſes where her own honour, the ho- 


nour of a friend, or that of an innocent 
perſon, is concerned, 

Now, Sir, as I needs muſt plead guilty 
to this indictment, do you think I ought 
not to reſolve upon a fingle life?—1, 
who have ſuch an opinion of your ſex, 
that I think there is not one man in an 
hundred whom a woman of ſenſe and 


| Tpirit can either fonour 01 obey, though 


yew 
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you make us promiſe both, in that ſolemn | 


farm of words which unites or rather 
binds us to you in marriage ? 

When 1 look round upon all the 
married people of my acquaintance, 
and fee how they live, and what 24% 
bear who live 6-f, I am confirmed in 
my diſlike to the ſtate. 

Well do your fex contrive to bring 
us up fools and ideots, in order to make 
us bear the yoke you lay upon our 
ſhoulders j and that we may not deſpiſe 
you from gur hearts (as we certainly 
mould, if we-were brought up as you 
are) for your zgnorance, as much as you 
often make us do (as it is) for your 
inſolence. | 

Theſe, Sir, are ſome of my notions. 
And, with theſe notions let me repeat 
my queſtion, Do you think I ought to marry 
at all? 

If I marry either a ſordid or an im- 
| ous wretch, can I, do you think, 

ive with him? And ought a man et a 
contrary character, for the ſake of ei- 
ther of our reputations, to be plagued 
with me ? 

Long did I ſtand out againſt all the 
offers made me, and againſt all the per- 
ſualions of my mother; and, to tell 


you the truth, the long v, and with the” 


more obſtinicy, as the perſon my choice 
would have firſt fallen upon, was nei- 
ther approved by my mother, nor by 
my dear friend. This rivetted me to 
my pride, and to my oppotition : for 
although I was convinced after a while, 
that my choice would neither have 
been prudent nor happy ; and that the 
ſpecious wretch was not what he had 
made me believe he was; yet could 1 
not eaſily think of any other man : and 
indeed, trom the detection of him, took 
a ſettled averſion to the whole ſex. 

At laſt Mr. Hickman oftercd him 
ſelf; a man worthy of a better choice. 
He had the good fortune [ He thinks it 

fo] to be agreeable (and ro make his 
propoſals agreeable) to my mother, 
As to mylelf; I own, that were [ to 
have choſen. a brother, Mr. Hickinan 
ſhoutd have been the man; virtuous, 
ſober, ſincere, friendly, as he is. But 
I wiſh not to marry : nor kaew I the 
man in the wortd whom I could think 
deſerving of my beloved friend. But 
neither of our parents would let us live 
ſingle. 5 
The accurſed Lovelace was prop. {cd 
warmly to 4er, at one time; and, While 
ſhe was yet. but indifferent to him, they, 
dy ungenerous wage of him, (for they, 
Sir, he was not Known to be Beclzebub 


4 
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himſelf) und by endeavouring to force 
her inclinations in favour firſt of one 
worthleſs man, then of another in anti. 
pathy to him, through her foolich bro. 
ther's caprice, turned that indifference 
(from the natural generoſity of her ſoy]) 
into a regard which ſhe never otherwiſe 
would have had for a man of his cha- 
racter. | 

Mr. Hickman was propoſed to me. 1 
refuſed him again and again. He per. 
ſiſted: my mother his advocate. My 
mother made my beloved friend his ad- 
vocate too. 1 told him my diſlike of 
all men: of him: of matrimony.— 
Still he perſiſted, I ufed hum with ty. 
ranny: led indeed partly by my tem- 
per, partly by deſign; hoping thereby 
to get rid of him; till the poor man, 
(dus character unexceptionably uni— 
torm) ſtill. perſiſting, made himſelf a 
merit with me by his patience. This 
brought down my pride, [LI never, Sir, 
was accounted very ungenerous, nor 
quite ungrateful] and gave me, at one 
time, an inferiority in my own opinion 
to him; which laſted juſt long enough 
for my friends to prevail upon me to 
prom ſe him encouragement; and to 
receive his addrelles. 

Having ſo done, when the weather- 
glaſs of my pride got up again, I found 
| had gone tov tar to recede. My mo- 
ther and my friend both held me to it; 
Yet [ rricd him, 1 vexed him, an hun- 
dred ways; and not ſo much neither 
with deſign to vex him, as to make lum 
hate me, and decline his ſuit. 

He bore this, however; and got no- 
thing but my pity : yet (till my mother 
and my friend, having obtained my 
promiſe, [made, however, not to hm, 
but to them] and being well aſſured that 
I valued no man more than Mr. Hick- 
man, (who never once diſobliged me 
in word or deed, or look, except by his 
fooliſh perſeverance) inſiſted upon the 

erformance. 

While my dear friend was in her un— 
happy uncertainty, I could not think 
of marriage: and now, what encou- 
ragement have I ?—She my monitrels, 
my guide, my counſel, gone, tor ever 
gone !—By whoſe advice and inſtruc- 
tions I hoped to acquit myſelf tolerably 
in the ſtate into which 1 could not avoid 
entering. For, Sir, my mother 1s fo 
partially Mr. Hickman's friend, that! 
am ſure, ſhouid any difference ariſe, ſhe 
would always cenſure me, and acquil 
him; even were he ungenerous enoug 
to remember me in his day. 


This, Sir, being my fituation, 5 
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{ider bow difficult it is for me to think 
of marriage. Whenever we approve, 
we can find an hundred good reaſons 
to jaltify our approbation, Whenever 
we diſlike, we can find a thouſand to 
juſtify our diſlike. 
latter caſe is an impediment: every 
ſhadow a bugbear.— Thus can 1 enu- 
merate and ſwell perhaps only bnagi- 
nary grievances; I muſt go whither he 
would have me to go: viſit whom he 
would have me to vitit: well as 1 love 
to write, (though now, alas! my grand 
inducement to write is over) it mult be 
to whom he pleaſes: and Mrs. Hickman 
(who, as Miſs Howe, cannot do wrong) 
would hardly ever be able to do right. 
Thus, the tables turned upon me, I am 
reminded of my vowed obedience ; 
Madam'd up perhaps to matrimonial per- 
fection, 4 all the wedded warfare 
practiſed comfortably over between us, 
(tor I ſhall not be paſſive under inſolent 
treatment) till we become curſes to each 
other, a bye-word to our neighbours, 
and the jeſt of our own ſcrvants. | 

But there muſt be Car and bear, 
methinks ſome wiſe body will tell me: 
but why muſt I be teazed into a [tate 
where that muſt be necetlarily the caſe ; 
when vow I can do as I pleaſe, and with 


only to be let alone to do as beſt pleaſes. 


me? And what, in eitect, does my mo- 
ther ſay? * Anna Howe, you now do 
* every-thing that pleaſes you: you now 
have nobody to cuntroul you: you go 
aud you come; you dreſs and you un- 
*drefs; you rife and you go to reſt, juſt 
*as you think beſt: but you mult be 
{ happier ſtill, child ; 
As how, Madam?” 


. * Why, you muſt marry, my dear, 
*and have none of theſe options ; but, 
- in every-thing, do as your huſband 
commands you.“ | 
4 This is very hard, you will own, Sir, 
« for ſuch a one as me to think of. And 
- yet, engaged to enter into that (tate, as 
I am, how can I help myſelf? My mo- 
1 ther preſſes me; my friend, my beloved 


friend, writing as from the dead, preſſes 
me; and you, and Mr. Morden, as ex- 
ecutors of her will, remind me; the 
man is not afraid of me; [I am ſure, 
were I the man, I ſhould not have-half 
his courage; ] and 1 think 1 ought to 
conclude to puniſh him (the only et- 
fectual way I have to do it) for his per- 
verſe adherence and perſecution, with 
the grant of lis own wiſhes ; a puniſhment 
which many others who enjoy theirs 
very commonly experience. 

Let me then aſſure you, Sir, that 

No. 62, | | 


Ev: ry-thing in the 


when I can find, in the words of my 
charming friend in her will, writing of 
her couſin Hervey, that my grief for 
her is mellowed by time into a remembrante 
more ſevect than paitful, that I may not 
be utterly unworthy of the paſſion a man 
of ſome merit has for me, I will anſwer 
the requeſt of my dear friend, ſo often 
repeated, and fo earneſtly preſſed ; and 
Mr. Hickman ſhall find, it he contigue 
to deſerve my gratitude, that my en- 
deavours ſhall not be wanting to make 
him amends for the patience he has had, 
and muſt {till a little while longer have 
with me: and then will it be his own 
fault (1 hope not mine) if our marriage 
anſwer not thuſe h:ppy prognoſtichs, 
which filled her generous preſaging mind, 
upon this view, as he once, for wy en- 
couragement, and to induce me to en- 
courage him, told me. 

Thus, Sir, have I, in a very free 
manner, accounted to you, as to the 
executor of my beloved friend, for all 


that relates to you, as ſuch to know; 


and even for more tian I needed to do, 
againſt myſelf: only that you will find 
as much againſt me in ſome of 4er let- 
ters; and fo, ing nothing, I gain the 
character of zngenucrfneſs with you. 
And thus much for the double repri- 
mand, on my delaying my part of the 
performance of my dear triend's will. 
And now, while you are admoniſh- 
ing me on this ſubject, let me remind 
you of one great article relating to your- 
ſelf: it is furniſhed me by my dear 
creature's poſthumous letter to you—l 
hope you will not forget, that the moſt 
benevolent of her ſex expreſſes herſelf 
as earneſtly concerned for your thorough 
reformation, as ſhe does for my mar- 
rvirg., You't] fee to it then, that her 
wiſhes are as Conpletely anſwered in 


| that particular, as you are deſirous they 


(ſhould be in all others. 

I have, 1 own, diſobeyed her in one 
article; and that is, where ſhe deſires 
that 1 will not put myſelf into mourn- 
ing. 1 could not help it. | 
I ſend this aud mine of Saturday laſt. 
together: and will not add another 
word, after 1 have told yon, that I 
think mylelf your cbliged ſervant, 

A. Hows. 


LETTER. LXVE 
MR. BELFORD, TO Miss HOWE, 


THURSDAY NIGHT, OCT. 5. 

I Return von, Madam, my moſt re- 

ſpecttul thanks for your condeſcend- 
ing hint, in relation to the pious wiſhes 

* of 
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of your exalted friend for my thorough | 
re formation. 

I will only ſay, that it will be my 
earneſt and unwearied endeavour to 
make thoſe generous wiſhes effectual : 
and I hope for the divine bleſling upon 
luch my endeavours, or elle 1 know 
they w! i be in vain. 

I cannot, Madam, exprefs how much 
think myſelf obhged to vou for your 
turther condeſcenſion, in writing to me 
ſo frankly the ſte of your paſt and 
preſent mind, in relation to the tingle 
and matrimonial lite, If the lady by 
whom, as the executor of her immi— 
table friend, | am thus honoured, has 
failings, never were failings lo lovely in 
woman !—How much mere lovely, in— 
deed, than the virtues of many ot her 
ſex! 

I might have ventured into the hands 
of ſuch a lady the colonel's original 
letter emtire. The worthy gentleman 
exceedingly admires you; and this can- 
tion was the eftect of his polnenets on- 
lv, and of his regard for you. 

1 ſend vou, Madam, a letter from 
Lord M. to mylelt; and the copies of 
three others written in conſequence of 
that. Theſe will acquaint you with 
Mr. Lovelace's depirture from Eng— 
land, and with other particulars, which 
you will be curieus to know. 

Be pleaſed to keep to vonrſelf ſuch of 
the contents as our own. prudence will 
ſugye(t to vo bnvht not to be leen by 
ainy- body elſe. 

am, Madam, with the profonndeſt 
and molt Nrateful retpect, your /atthful 
and 00g 4 humble err any 

Joux BrtroRD. 


— — — — . — 
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F. F TTC ern, 
.O RD¹ M. TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. 


NI. HAL Ly FR1D 

DRAR SIR, 
* Y kintwan Lovelace is neywſet- 
ting out for London; propoling 
to ſee you, and then togo to Dover, and 
fo embark. God fend him well out uf 

the kingdom! 

On Xlonduy he will be with vou, I 


AYy SEYPT. 29 


believe. Pray let me be favoured with 
an account of all your Converfaticns ; 
for Mir. Mow bray and Nr. Tourvilie 


are to be there too; and whether you 
think he is grown quite his own man 
again, What I moltly write for is, to 
with vou to keep Colonel Morden and 
him aſunder; and to I give you notice 
of his Hing to town. I ſhould be very 
loth there mould be any milchict be- 
4 


CLAEkISSA HARLOWE; 
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tween them, a3 you gave me notice that 
the coloneł threatened my nephew. But 
my kinſman would not bear that; ſo 
nobody let him know that he did. But 
I hope there is no fear: for the colonel 
does not, as I hear, threaten now. For 
his own ſake, I am glad of that; for 
there is not ſuch a man in the world as 
my kinſman is ſaid to be, at all the 
weapons—As well he was not; he 
would not be ſo during. 


tow. To be ſure, there is no man bet. 
ter company when he pleaſes. | 
Pray, do you never travel thirty or 
forty miles? I ſhould be glad to ſee you 
here at NI. Hall. It vill be charity, 
when my kinſman is gone; for we ſup. 
poſe you wilÞbe his chief cor reſpondent: 
although he has promiſed to write to my 
nieces Often. But he is very apt to for- 
get his promiles; to us his relations 
particularly. God preſerve us all; 
amen! prays your very humble ſervant, 


4714 


LETTER. LXVIII. 
MR. BELFORD, TO LORD Ms, 


LONDON, rund NiGHT, OCT. 3, 
MY LORD, 
Obey your lordfhip's commands with 
Zreat pleaſuie. 

Yeſterday in the afrernoon Mr. Love- 
lace made me a viſt at my lodgings. 
As I was in expectation of one from 
Colonel Morden about the fame time, 
thought proper to carry him to a ta- 
vern which neither of us frequented; 
(on pretence of an half appointment) 
ordering notice to be fent me thither, 
it the colonel came: and Mr. Lovelace 
ſent to Mowbray, ard 'Tourville, and 
| Mr. Dol-man of Uxbridge, (who came 
to town to take leave ot him) to let them 
know where 10 find us. 

Mr. Lovelace is co wel! recovered, 
F was going to ſay. 1 never ſaw him 
more gay, ti ely, and handſome. We 
had 4 £004 deal of bluſter about ſome 
parts of the truſt 1 have engaged in; 
and upon treedoms 1 had treated him 
with; in which, he would have it, that 
1 had exceeded our agreed on limits; 
but on the urrival of our three old com- 
panions, and a nephew of Mr, Dale: 
man's, (who had a good while been de- 
ſirous to paſs an hour with Mr. Love- 
lace) 1t blew oft for the prefent. 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. 'Fourville 
had alſo taken ſome exceptions at the 
freedoms of my pen; and Mr. Love- 


| lace, after * „ took upon, him te 
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reconcile us; and did it at the expence 
of all three ; and with ſuch an infinite 
run of humour and raillery, that we had 
nothing to do but to laugh at what he 
fa'd, and at one another. I can deal 
tolerably with him at my pen; but in 
converſation he has no equal. In ſhort, 
it was his day. He was glad, he ſaid, 
to find himſelf alive; and his two 
triends,, Ciapping and rubbing their 
hands twenty times in an hour, declar- 
ed, that now once more he was all him- 
ſeit; the charmingelt fellow in the 
world; and they wonld follow him to 


the fartheſt part of the globe. 


{ threw a bur upon his coat now-and- 
then; but none would ſtick. 

Your lordihip knows, that there are 
many things which occaſion a roar of 
applauſe in converſation, when the heart 
is hen, and men are reſolved to be merry, 
which will neither bear repeating, nor 
thinking of afterwards, Common things, 
in the mouth of a man we. admire, and 
whoſe wit has paſled upon us for ſterl— 
ing, become, in a gay hour, uncommon. 
We watch every turn of ſuch a one's 


countenance, and are reſolved to laugh 


when he ſmiles, even before -he unters 
what we are expecting to flow frum his 
lips. | X 
Mr. Doleman and his nephew took 
leave of us by twelve. Mowbray and 


Tourville grew very noily by one; and 


were carried off by two. Wine never 
moves Mr. Lovelace, . notwithſtanding 
a vivacity which generally helps on 
over-gay ſpirits, As to myſelt, the lit- 
te part I had taken in their gatety, kept 
me unconcerned. 

The clock ſtruck three before I could 
get him into any ſerious or attentive way 
— So natural to him is gaiety of heart; 
and tuch ftrong hold had the livelineis 
of the evening taken of him. His con- 
verlation you know, my lord, when his 
heart is free, runs off to the bottom 
without any dregs. | 

But after that hour, and when we 
tought of parting, he became a little 
more ſerious: and then he told me his 
deligns, and gav@me a plan of his in- 
tended tour; wiſhing heartily, that 1 
conld have accompanied hum. os 

We parted about four; he not a little 
Ufſatighed with me; for we had ſome 
talk about ſubjects, which, he laid, he 
loved not to think of; to wit, Mils 
Harlowe's will; my executorſhip; pa- 
pers I had in confidence communicated 
„o that admirable lady, (with no un— 
Hendly delign, 1 allure your lordlbip ;) | 


y 


—_ 


me, from the time that he had made his 
firſt addrefles to her. | 

He would fee me once again, he ſaid; 
and it would be upon very ill terms if I 
conplied not with his requeſt. Which 
bid him not expect. But, that I might 
not deny him every-tinng, 1 rold him, 
that 1 would give him a copy of the wiil; 
though I was fure, I faid, when he read 


had a meſſage from him about eleven 
this morning, deſiring me to name a place 


bray, and Tourville, for the laſt time: 
and ſoon after another from Colonel 
Morden, inviting me to paſs the even- 
ing with him at the Bedf.rd Head in 
Covent Garden. And that 1 might kee 
them at diſtance from one another, [ 
appointed Mr. Lovelace at the Eagle in 
Suffolk Street. FEST 
Therel met him, and the two others. 
We began where we left off at our laſt 
parting ; and were very high with each 
other. 
and - he offered to forget and. forgive 
every-thing, on condition that 1 would 
. correſpond witit him while abroad, and 
continue the ſeries which had been bro- 
ken through by his illneſs ; and particu- 
larly give him, as 1 had cttered, a copy 
of the lady's will. 
1 pronuſed him: aud he then fel} to 
rallying me on my gravity, and on my 
retormation-{chemes, as he called them. 


ing dinner to be brought in, he laid his 
hand upon my ſhoulder ; then puſhed 
me from him with a curſe; walking 
round me, and ſurveving me from head 
to toot; then calling for the obſerva- 
tions of the others, he turned round 
upon his heel, and with one of his pe- 
culiar wild airs, Ha, ha, ha, hay? 
burſt he out, * that theſe ſour-faced 


«© heads that they cannot be piogs, with- 
< our foriciting both their good nature 
and their good maaners! — Why, 
Jack,“ turning me about, * pr'y- 
© thee look up, man! — Doſt thou not 
„know, thet religion, if it has taken 
« proper hold of thy heart, is the moſt 
« cheertul-countenance-maker in the world? 
l have heard my beloved Miſs Har- 
© lowe fay fo: and the knew, or nobody 
did. 
proof of the obſervation? But by theſe 
« wamblings in thy curſed gizzard, and 


© thy aukward grimaces, I fee thoru'rt 
6 Y 2 s put 
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and he inſiſting upon, and I refuling, the 
return of the letters Ie had written to 


it, he would with he hid never ſeen it. 


at which to dine with him, and MowWw- 


But, at laſt, all was made up, 


As we walked about the room, expect- 


« proſelytes: ſhould take *it into their 


And was not her alpect 4 benign 


1 
1 
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CLARISSA HARLO WE; 
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© but a novice in it yet — Ah, Belford, 
© Belford, thou haſt a confounded parcel 
© of briars and thorns to trample over 
© barefoot, before religion will illumin 
© theſe gloomy features!” 

I give your lordthip this account, in 
anſwer to your defire to know, it I think 
him the man he was. | 

In our converſation at dinner, he 
was balancing whether he ſhould ſet ont 
the next morning, or the morning at- 


ter. But finding he had nothing to do, 


and Colonel Morden being in town, 
I turned the ſcale; and he agreed upon 
ſetting out to-morrow morning ; they 


. to ſee him embark; and I promiſed to 


accompany. them for a morning's ride ; 
(as they propoſed their horſes) but ſaid, 
that I mult return in the afternoon. 
With much reluctance they let me go 
to my evening's appointment: they 


little thought with whom: for Mr. 


Lovelace had put it as a caſe of honour 
to all of us, whether, as he had been 
told that Mr. Morden and Mr. James 


 Harlowe had thrown out menaces a- 


gainſt him, he ought to leave the king- 
dom till he had thrown himſelf in their 
way. 
Mowbray gave his opinion, that he 
oughr to leave it like a man of honour 
as he was; and if he did not take thoſe 
gentlemen to taſ for their opprobrions 
ſpeeches, that atleaſt he ſhould be ſeen 
by them in publick before he went 
away; elſe they might give themſelves 
airs, as if he had left the kingdom in 
fear of them. | 

To this he himſelf ſo much inclined, 
that it was with difficulty I perſuaded 
him, that, as they had neither of them 
proceeded to a direct and forma! challenge; 
as they knew he had not made himlelt 
difficult of acceſs; and as he had already 


done the family injury enough ; and it 


was Miſs Harlowe's earneſt deſire, that 
he would be content with that; he had 
no 1eaſon, from any point of honour, to 
delay his journey; eſpecially as he had 
ſo juſt a motive for his going, as the eſ- 
tabliſhing of his health; and as he 
might return the ſooner, if he ſaw oc- 
caſion tor it. | 

1 found the colonel in a very ſolemn 
way. We had a good deal of diſcourſe 
upon the ſubject of certain letters which 


had paſſed between us in relation to 


Miſs Harlowe's will, and to her family. 
He has ſome accounts to ſettle with his 
banker; which, he ſays, will be adjuſt- 
ed to-morrow; and on Thurſday he 
propoſes to go down again, to take leave 


* 


— 
of his friends; and then intends to fet 
out directly tor Italy. | 

I wiſh Mr. Lovelace could have been 
prevailed upon to take any other tour, 
than that of France and Italy. I did 
propoſe Madrid to him ; but he laughed 
at me, and told me, that the propoſal 
was in Charactsr from a mulz; and from 
one who was become as grave as a Spa. 
niard of the old cut, at ninety. 

1 expreſſed to the colonel my appre. 
henſions, that his coulin's dying myunc- 
tions would not have the force upon him, 
that were to be wiſhed. _ | 

© They, have great force upon me, Mr, 
© Belford,” faid he; * or one world would 
not have held Mr. Lovelace and me 
thus long. But my intention is to go 
to Florence; not to lay my bones 
© there, as upon my cculſin's death I told 
© you 1 thought to do; but to ſettle all 
my affairs in thoſe parts, and then to 
© come over, and refide upon a little 
© paternal eftate in Kent, which is 
« ſtrangely gone to ruin in my abſence, 
© Indeed, were I to meet Mr. Lovelace, 
© either here or abroad, I might not be 
© anſwerable for the conſequence.” 

He would have engaged me for to- 
morrow, But having promiſed to at. 
tend Mr. Lovelace on his journey, as! 
have mentioned, I faid, I was obliged 
to go out of town, and was uncertain as 
to the time of my return in the even- 
ing. Andſol am to fee him on Thurl. 
day morning at my own lodgings. 

1 will do myſelf the honour to write 
again to your lordſhip to-morrow night. 
Mean time, I am, my lord, your lord: 


ſhip's, &C. | 
LETTER LXIX. 
MR. BELFORD, TO LORD M. 


Py 


MY LORD, WEDN., NIGHT, OCT- 4 
Am juſt returned from attending Mr: 
Lovelace as far as Gad's Hill, nen 
Rocheſter. He was exceeding gay all 
the way. Mowbray and Tourville art 
gone on with him. They will fee hin 
embark, and under (ail; and prom 
to follow him in a Month or two; fo! 
they ſay, there is no living without him, 
now he is once more himſelf. 

He and 1 parted with great and evel 
ſolemn tokens of aflection; but yet na 
without gay intermixtures, as I will a& 
quaint your Jordſhip. | 

Taking me aſide, and claſping h. 
arms about me, Adieu, dear Bel ſote 
(ſaid he: * may you proceed in tbe 


*courls you hive entered upon! 
| | « What 


—— 
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« Whatever airs I give myſelf, this 


charming creature has fait hold of nie 


ene his hand upon his 
heart: ]J—* and I muſteither appear what 
«you ſee me, or be what I fo lately was 
« —O the divine creature!“ 

« But if 1 live to come to England, 
and you remain fixed in your prefent 
(way, and can give me encouragement, 
©] hope rather to follow your example, 
than to ridicule you for it, This will 
—{for I had given him a copy of it] 


«| will make the companion of my ſoli- 


(tary hours. You have told me part of 
it's melancholy contents; and that, 
and her poſthumous letter, ſhall be my 
© ftudy; and they will prepare me for 
being your dilciple, it you hold on. 

* You, Jack, may marry,* continued 
he; * and 1 have a wife in my eye for 
© you, —Only thou'rt ſuch an aukward 
© mortal—* [He ſaw me atfected, and 
thought to make me ſmile: J—* But we 
don't make ourſelves, except it be 
*worle, by our dreſs. Thou art in 
{ nourning now, as well as I: but if 
ever thy ridiculous turn lead thee 
again to be Beau-Brocade, I will be. 
dien thee, as the girls ſay, on my re- 


*tufn, to my own fancy, and accord. 


*ing to thy own natural appearance 
krhou ſhalt doctor my foul, and 1 will 
© doctor thy body: thou thalt ſee what a 
clever fellow I will make of thee. 

© As for me, I never ., I never can, 
© marry—That I will not take a few 
liberties, and that I will not try to ſtart 
ſome of my touriner game, 1 wan't pro- 
miſe— llabits are not ealily thaken off 
* —But they thall be by way of wean- 
ing. So return and-reform ſhall go to- 
F gether, 

And now, thou ſorrowtul monkey, 
what aileth thee ?*—1 do love him, my 
lord, | 

Adieu !—And once more adieu |'— 
embracing me. — And when thou 
Athinkeſt thou haſt made thyſelf an in- 
*tereit out vonder,“ (looking up) then 
put in a word tor thy Lovelace.” 

Joining company, he recommended 
me to write often ; and promiſed to let 
me quickly hear trom him ; and that 
he would write to your lordthip, and to 
all his family round; for he ſaid, that 
vou had all been more kind to him than 
he had deſerved. 

And ſu we parted. $4 

1 hope, my lord, for all your noble 
family's lake, that we ſhall fee him ſoon 
return, and reform, as he promiles. 

| retukn your lyrdthip my humble 
thanks for the honour uf your invita- 


ſervant, 


tion to M. Hall. The firſt letter I re- 
ceive from Mr. Lovelace ſhall give me 
the opportumty of embracing it. I am, 
my lord, your moſt faikFful and obedient 
0 J. BeLroORD. 


LI EN IAA. | 
MR. BELFORD, TO LORD u. 


f 


5 
THURSDAY MORNING, OCT. 5» 


* may be ſome ſatisfaction to your 
lordſhip, to have a brief account of 
what has juſt now paſſed between Co- 
lonel Morden and me. | 

We had a good dealof diſcourſe abont 
the Harlowe family, and thole parts of 
the lady's will which ſtill remain unexe- 
cuted ; after which the colonel addreſſ- 


ed himſelf to me in a manner which gave 


me ſome ſurprize. 

He flattered himſelf, he ſaid, from 
my preſent happy turn, and from my 
good conſtitution, that I ſhould hve a 
great many years. It was therefore his 
requeſt, that I would conſent to be kts 
executor; ſince it was impoſſible for 
him to make a better choice, or pur- 
ſue a better example, than his couſin 
had ſet. © x 

His heart, he ſaid, was in it: there 
were ſome things in his couſin's will 
and his analogous : and he had named 
one perſon with me, with whom he was 
{ure I would not refuſe to be joined: 
and to whom he intended to apply for 
his conſent, when he had obtained 
mine. [Intimating,-as far as I could 
gather, that it was Mr. Hickman, fon 


of Sir Charles Hickman; to whom I 


know your lordſhip is not a ſtranger : 


for he ſaid, Every-one who was dear to 


his beloved couſin, muſt be ſo to him: 
and he knew, that the gentleman whom 
he had thoughts of, weuld have, be- 
ſides my advice and aſſiſtance, the ad- 
vice of one of the moſt ſenſible ladies in 
England.] | 

Hie took my hand, ſeeing me under 
ſome ſurprize : * You muſt not heſitate, 
much leſs denv me, Mr. Belford. In- 
* deed you muſt not. Two things I will 


© aſſure you of: that I have, as I hope, 


made every thing ſo clear, that you 
© cannot have any litigation : and that 
© | have done fo juſtly, and I hope it 
will be thought ſo generouſly, by all 
my relations, that a nnnd like yours 
© will rather have pleaſure than pain in 
© the execution of this truſt. And this 
© is what I think every honeſt man, wha 


hopes to find an honeſt man for his 


© executor, ſhould do.“ 


told him, that I was greatly obliged 
| to 


* 
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CLARISSA 


HARLOWE; 


to him for his good opinion: of me: 
that it was ſo much every man's duty 10 
be an honeſt man, that it could not be 
interpreted as vanity to ſay, that I had 
no doubt to be found ſo. But if Jac- 
ce pted of this truſt, it muſt be on con- 
dition 3 

I could name no condition, he ſaid, 
interrupting me, which he would retuſe 
to comply with. 

This condition, I told him, was, that 
as there was as greata probability of his 
being my. ſurvivor, as 1 kis, he would 

ermit me to name him for.mine ; and, 
in that caſe, a week ſhould not paſs be- 
fore Il made my will. 

With all his heart, he ſaid ; and the 
readier, as he had no apprehenſions of 


ſuddenly dying; for what he had done, 


and requeſted was really. the effect: of 
the: fatisfaction he had taken in the part 
I had already acted as his couſin's exe- 
cutor; and 1n my ability, he was pleaſed 


to add: as well as in purſuance of his 


coulin's advice in the preamble of her 
will; to wit; * That this was a work 
« which ſhould be ſet about in full health, 
both of body and mind.” 


I told him, that 1 was pleaſed to hear 


him. fay, that he was not in any appre- 
henſion of ſudtenly dying; as this gave 


me aſſurance that he had laid alide all 


thoughts of acting contrary to the dying 
requeſt of his beloved couſin. | 

© Does it argue,“ ſaid he, ſmiling, 
that if ] were to purſue a vengeance 
* ſo juſtiſiable in my own opinion, I 
© muſt be in apprehenſion of falling by 
Mr. Lovelace's hand —I will aſſure 
you, that J liave no tears of that fort 
—But I know this is an ungrateful 
ſubject to yon. Mr. Lovelace is your 
friend ; and I will allow, that a good 
man may have a friendſhip tor a bed 
one, ſo tar as to with him well, with- 
out countenancing him mm his evil. 
©1 will atlure you,“ added he, that 
© TI kave not wet made anv reſolutions 
© either way. I have told you. what 
force my couin's repeated requelts 
4 
4 
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have wits me. Hitherto they have 
witheld me But let me quit this ſub- 
6 zect. | | * 

« This, Sir, [giving me a ſealed- up 
parcel] is my will, It is witneſſed. 1 
made no doubt ot prevailing upon 
vou to do me the requeſted favour, I 
© have a duplicate to leave with the o- 
ther gentleman ; and an atteſted copy, 
which I thall depolit at my banker's. 
« At my return, which will be in lx or 


s eight months at fartheſt, 1 will allow 
you to Make an exchange of yours, if 


faithfyl and obedient ſervant, 


— 


© you will have it ſo. I have now on! 
© to take leave of my relations in the 
country. And fo God protect you, 


me again.” | 

He then very ſolemnly embraced me; 
as I did him: and we parted, | 

I heartily congratulate your lordſhip 
on the narrow eſcape each gentleman 
has had from the other: for ! appre- 
hend, that they could not have met 
without fatal conſequences. 

Time, 1 hope, which ſubdues Ml 
things, will ſubdue their reſentments, 
Jam, my lord, your lordfhrp's moſt 


J. BeLrorp. 


Several other letters paſſed between Miſs 
Howe and Mr. Belford, relating to the 
diſp:ſutron of the papers and detters; to 
the poor's fund; and to other articles of 
the lady's will; wherein the method of 
proceeding in each caſe was adjuſted. 
After which the papers were returned to 
Mr. Belford, that he might order the twy 
directed copies of them to be taken. 

in one of thefe leters Mr. Belford requeſts 
MV. Howe to give the character of the 
friend ſhe fo 2 loved ; a taſk, he 

- imagines, that will be as agreeable 
to herſelf, as worthy of her pen.“ 

I am more eſpecially curious to know, 
ſays he, what was that particular diſ. 
poſition of her time, which 1 find 
mentioned in a letter which 1 have 
quit dipt into, where her lifter is en- 
viouſly reproaching her on that ſcore. 
This information may perhaps enable 
me, as he, to account for what has 
often t{urprized me: how, at ſo ten- 
der an age, this admirable lady be- 
came miſtreſs of ſuch extraordinary 
and ſuch various gualitications. 


ITT TER LKAXT: 
M1SS HOWF, TO JOHN BELFORD, ESQ, 


sn, TUURSDAYy OCT. 12 
7 OU are curious tg know the parti- 
cular diſtribution of her time; 
which vou fuppole will help you to ac- 
count tur whit yon own yourſelf fur- 
prized at ; to wit, how ſo young a lady 
could make herſelf miſtreſs of fo many 
2ccomplithments. 
| will premiſe, that ſhe was from in- 
fancy enured io riſe early in a morning, 
by an excellent, and, as I may fay, 4 
learned woman, Mrs. Norton, to whoſe 
care, wiſdom, and example, the was 
beholden for the ground work of her 


taſte and acquirements, which meeting. 


. 


Mr. Belford ! You will ſoon hear of 
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with ſach aſliſtances from the divines I 
have named, and with ſuch a genins, 
made-it the leſs wonder that the fur- 

aſſed moſt of her age and lex. * 

Her ſex, did | fay ? What honour to 
the other did this imply! When one 
mizht challenge the proudeſt pedant of 
them all, to ſay he has been drfcrplined 
juto greater improvement, than the had 
made from the mere force of genius 
and application, But it 1s demonſtra- 
ble to all who know how to make ob- 
tervations on their acquatntance of both 
ſexes, arrogant as ſome are of their ſu- 
perficialities, that a lady at eighteen, 
take the world through, is more pru- 
dent and converſable than a' man at 
wenty-five. I can prove this by nine- 
teen inſtances out of twenty in my own 
knowledge. Yet how do theſe pour 
boatiers value themſelves upon the ad- 
vantages their education gives them! 
Why has not ſeen ſome one of them, 
jult come from the univerſity, diſdain- 
tully (mile at a multaken or ill-pro— 
nounced word trom a lady, when her 
ſenſe has been clear, and her fentiments 
zult; and when he could not himſelf ut- 
ter a ſingle ſentence fit to be repeated, 
but what he had borrowed from the au- 
thors he had been obliged to ſtudy, as 
a painful exerciſe to flow and cre: ping 
farts? But how I digreſs |! 

This excellent young lady uſed to ſay, 
It was incredible tv think what might 
be done by early riſeng, and by long days 
well filled up. | 

It may be added, That ſhe had cal- 
culated according to the practice of 60 
ery, ſhe had actually lived more years 
at V teen, thaw they had at twenty ſex. 

She was of opinion, That no one 
coul ſpend their time properi'y, who 
vid not live by fome rute: who did not 
ippropriate the hours, as near as might 
be, to particular purpoles and employ- 
ments, 1 TTY 

in Conformity to this ſelf-ſet leſſon, 


the ulual di{tr.bution of the twenty— | 


tour hours, when lett to her own choice, 
was as follows: 


For REST fe allotted SIX Hours only. 


She thought herſelf not ſo well, and 
ſo clear in her intellects, {ſo muck £/rwe, 
the uſed to lay} if ſhe exceeded this pro- 
portion. If ſhe ſlept not, the choſe to 
ne looner. And in winter had her fire 
a, anda tager ready burning to light 
; not loving to give trouble to ſer- 
Vants, whoſe harder work, and later 
hours of going to- bed, ſhe uſed to lay, 
lied conſideration. 


* 


I have blamed her for her greater re- 
gard ro them than to herſelf. But this 
was her an{wer: I have my choice : 
* who can wiſh for more ? Why ſhould L 
oppreſs others, to gratify myſelf? You 
© fee what Heul enables one to do; 
« while impefttion would make a light 
burden heavy.“ | 


Her Firſt THREE Morning Hours 
Were generally paſſed in her ſtudy, and 


in her cloſet-duries: and were occa- 
tionally augmented by thoſe the ſaved 
trom reſt : and in theſe pailed her epii- 
tolary amuſements. 


TIWO Thurs fhe generally allotted to Do- 
m-:ſtick Management. 

Theſe, at diſterent times of the day, 
as occalions required ; all the houſe- 
keeper's bills, in eaſe of her mother, 
paſling through her hands. For the was 
a perfect miſtreſs of the four principal 
rules of arithmetick. 


FIVE Hours to her Needle, Drawings, Mu- 


ich, &C. 


| In theſe ſhe included the aſſiſtance 
and inſpection ſhe gave to her own fer- 
vants, and to her ſiſter's fervants, in 
the needle-works required for the ta- 
mily : for her filter, as I have above 
hinted, is a MODERN. In theſe fſheallo 
included Dr. Lewen's converlation- 
vifits ; with whom likewiſe ſhe held a 
correſpondence by letters, That reve. 
rend gentieman delighted himſelf and 
her twice or thrice a week, it his health 
permitted, with theſe vilits: and ſhe 
always preferred his company to any 
other engagement. | 


TWO Hours fhe allotted to her Two firſt 
| Meals. 

But if converſation, or the defire of 
friends, or the fatling in of company or 
gueſis, required it to be her vile, the 
never ſcrupled to oblige; and would 
on ſuch occaſions borrow, as the called 
it, from other diſtribution. And as the 


j tound it very hard not to exceed in this 
| appropriation, fhe put down 


ONE Hour more to Dinner-time Converſa- 
ſation. © | 


To be added or ſubtracte d, as occa- 
ſions oftered, cr the deſire of her friends 
required ; and yet found it difficult, as 
ſhe often ſaid, to keep this account 
even; eſpecially if Dr. Lewen obliged 
them with his company at their table: 


which, however, he ſeldom did; for, 
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being a valetudinarian, /and.in a regi- 
men, he generally made his viſits in the 


afternoon : 


ONE Hour to Viſits to the n:iighbouring 
| | Poor; 

To a fele&t number of whom, and to 
their children, ſhe uſed to give brief in- 
ſtructions, and good books: and as this 
happened not every day, and ſeldom 
above twice a week, ſhe had two or 
three hours at a time to beſtow 1n this 
benevolent employment. 


The remaining FOUR Hours 


Were occaſionally allotted to ſupper, to 
converſation, or to reading after wpper 
to the fannly. This allo: ment the call- 
ed Her Fund, upon which the uſed to 
draw, to {atisfy her other debts : and 
in this the included vilits received and 
returned, ſhews, ſpectacles, &c. which, 
in a country-lrfe, not occurring every 
day, the uſed to think a great allow- 
ance, no leis than two days in fx, for 
amuſements only: and the was wont to 
fay, that it was hard if the could not 
{teal time out of this fund, for an ex- 
curhon ot even two or three days in a 


month. 


If it be ſaid, that her relations; or the 
young neighbouring ladies, had but lit- 
tle of her time, it will be conſidered, that 
beſides thete tour hours in the twenty 
ps grove part of the time the was em- 
ployed in her needle-works, the uſed to 
converſe as ſhe worked: and it was a 
cultom ſhe had introduced among her 


- - acquaintance, that the young ladies in 


their viſits uſed frequently, in a neigh- 
bourly way, (in the winter evenings eſ- 
pecially) to bring their work with them ; 
and one of halt a dozen of her ſelect 
acquaintance uſed by turns to read to 
the 1elt as they were at work. 

This was her ufual method when at 
her own command, for fix days in the 
week. : 


The SEVENTH DAY 


She kept as it ought to be kept : and as 


{ome part of jt was frequently employed 
in works ot mercy, the hour ſhe allotted 
to viſiting the neighbouring poor was 
lonely ſupplied from this day, and 
added to her fund. 

But I muit obſerve, that when in her 
grandfather's life-time, the was three or 
tour weeks at a time his houſekteper 
and guelt, as alfo at either of her uncles, 


her ulual diftribution of time was va- 


ried : but (till ſhe had an eye to 1t as 
nearly as Circumſtances would admit, 


| 


When | had the happineſs of having 
her for mv gueſt, for a tortnight or fo, 
ſhe likewile diſpenſed with her rules, in 
mere indulgence to my foibles, and idler 
habits ; tor I alſo (though 1 had the be. 
nefit of an example I ſo much admired) 
am too much oft a modern. Yet, as to 
morning ringe, I had corrected myſelf 
by ſuch a precedent, in the ſummer- 
time; and can witneſs to the benefit! 
tound by it in my health; as alſo 10 
the many uſcful things I was enabled 


by that means wit eaſe and pleaſwe 
to perform. 


And in her account-book 
| have found this memorandum fince 
her ever-to-be lamented death; — 
From ſuch day to ſuch a day, all ho. 
© lidays, at my dear Miſs Howe's,” At 
her return: Account reſumed, ſuch 
© day, naming it ; and then the pro- 
ceeded regularly, as before. 

Once a week the uſed to reckon with 
herſelf ; when, if within the 144 hours, 
contained in the fix days, ſhe had made 
her account even, ſhe noted it accord- 
ingly: if otherwiſe, ſhe carried the de- 
bit to the next week's account ; as thus: 
© Debtor to the article of benevolent tit 
ſo many hours. And ſo of the reit. 

But it was always an eſpecial part of 
her care, that whether viſiting or viſited, 
the ſhewed in all companies an entire 
eaſe, ſatisfaction, and cheerfulneſs, as 
if the kept no ſuch particular account, 
and as it ſhe did not make herlſeif an- 
ſwerable to herlelf for her eccaſjonal 
exceedings. 

This method, which to others will 
appear perplexing and unneceſſary, her 
early hours, and cuſtom, had made eaſy 
and pleaſant tu her. . 

And, indeed, as I uſed to tell her, 
greatly as I admired her in all methods, 
| could not bring myſelf to this, might 
I have had the world for my reward. 

1 had indeed too much impatience 1 
my temper, to obſerve {uch a regular? 
in accounting between me and myſle!!. 
| ſatisfied myſelf in a lunp- account, 45 
I may call it, if I had nothing greatly 
wrong to reproach myſelf with, whe 
1 looked back on a paſt week, as {te 
had taught me to do. 

For ſhe uſed . indulgently to fay, '*1 
© do not think aLL 1 do neceſſary fol 
another to do: nor even for mylelt: 
© but when it is more pleaſant fur me 
© to keep ſuch an account, than to let 
© it alone, why may I not proceed | 
my ſupererogatories There can be 
no harm in it. It keeps up my 4. 
« tention to accounts; which one da 
may be of uſe to me in more mater 
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inſtances. Thoſe who will not keep 
a {ri account, ſeldom long keep any. 
' 1 neglect not more uſeful, employ- 
ments for it. And it teaches me to 
pe covetous of time; the only thing 
© of which we can be ellowably cove- 
(tous; lince we live but once in this 
world; and when gone, are gone from 
{it for ever.“ 


She always reconciled the neceſſity 


under which theſe zzterventions, as ſhe 
called them, laid her, of now-and- then 
breaking into ſome of her appropria- 
tons; faying, There was good ſenſe, 
aud good manners too, in the common 
leiſon, © When at Rome, do as they do at 
Rome aud that to be eaſy of perſua- 
hon, in matters where one could oblige 
without endangering virtue, or worthy 
habits, was an apoltolical excellency ; 
lince, if a perſon conformed with a view 
ot making herſelf an intereſt in her 
triend's atteCtions, in order to be heeded 
in greater points, it was imitating his 
example, who became all things to all 
men, that ie might gain ſome. Nor is it 
to be doubted, had lite been ſpared her, 
that the ſweetneſs of her temper, and 
her cheerful piety, would have made 
virtue and religion appear fo lovely, 


that her example would have had no 


mall influence upon the minds and 
manners of thoſe who would have had 
the honour of converling with her, 

O Mr. Belford! I can write no fur- 
ther on this ſubzett. For, looking into 
the account-buok for other particulars, 
| met with a moſt affecting memoran- 
dum ; which being written on the ex- 
'reme edge of the paper, with a fine 
pen, and in the dear creature's ſmalleſt 
hand, I ſaw not betore.— This it is ;— 
written, I ſuppoſe, at ſome calamitous 
period after the day named in it—Help 
me to curſe, to blaſt the monſter who 
gave occaſion for it— 


' APRIL io. The account concluded 
Aud with it all my worldly hopes and 
* proſpects ! ! P. 


I Taxe up my pen; but not to apo- 
logize for my execration.—Once niore 
pray to God. to avenge me of him! 
Me, 1 fay—For mine is the loſs —Hers 
the gain. 

O Sir! You did not, you could not 
know her, as I knew her ! Never was 
inch an excellence So warm, yet {0 
cool a friend !—So much what 1 with 
to be, but never ſhall be |—Por, alas 
my ſtay, my adviſer, my monitreſs, my 


directreſs is gone 1-—for ever gone !— 


No, 62. 


She honoured me with the title of The 

ſiſter of her heart ; but 1 was only ſo in 
the love I bore her, (a love beyond a 
liſter*'s—infinitely beyond her ſiſter's!) 
in the hatred I have to every mean and 
ſordid action; and in my love of virtue; 
for, otherwiſe, I am of a high and 
haughty temper, as I have acknowledg- 
ed heretofore, and very violent in my 
paſſions, 

In ſhort, ſhe was the neareſt perfec. 
tron of any creature I ever knew. She 
never preached to me leſſons which ſhe 
practiſed not herſelf. She lived the life 
the taught. All humility, meekneſs, 
ſelf- accuſing, others acquitting, though 
the Hadom of the fault was hardly hers, 
the ſubſtance theirs, whole only honour 
was their relation to her. 

To lofe ſuch a friend, ſuch a guide 

If ever my violence was juſtifiable, it is 
upon this recollection ! For ſhe only 
lived to make me ſenſible of my fail- 
ings, but not long enough to enable me 
to conquer them; as 1 was reſolved to 
endeavour to do, 
Once more then let me execrate—- 
But now violence and paſſion again pre- 
dominate And how gan it be other- 
wile ? 

But I force myſelf from this ſubject, 
having lolt the purpole for which 1 re- 
{umed my pen. 

A. Hows. 


LETTER LXXII. 


MR. EQVELACE, TO jonx BELFORD, 
FSQ. 

| rats, OCT. 14. 

0 Timor & mine 

* Scandunt cadem qu? diminus ; ne ue 


Deredit &ruta triemi; 
* Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 


IN a language ſo expreſſive as the 
Engliſh, I hate the pedantry of tag- 
ging or prefacing what I write with 
Latin ſcraps ; and ever was a cenſurer 
of the motto-mongers amongour weekly 
and daily ſcrihblers. Bur theſe verſes 
of Horace are fo applicable to my caſe, 
that, whether on ſbip-board, whether 
in my poſt-chaiſe, or in my inn at 
night, I am not able to put them out of 
my head. Dryden once I thought ſaid 
very well in theſe bouncing lines— 


© Man makes his fate according to his mind. 

© The weak, low ſpirit, Fortune makes her 
© ſhve: 

© But ſhe's a drudge, when heftor'd by the 


© brave, 
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© the doom, | 
And with new purple weave a nobler 
| © loom.” 


And in theſe— 


Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 
Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 
Fate was not mine: nor am I Fate's —-— 
Souls know no conquerors.'—— 


But, in the firſt quoted lines, conſi- 
dering them cloſely, there is nothing 
bur bluſtering abſurdity : in the other, 
the poet. ſays not truth, for Consc1- 
ENCE is the conqueror of ſouls: atleaſt 
it is the conqueror of mine: and who 
ever thought it a narrow one ?—Bur 
this is occalioned partly by poring over 
the affecting will, and poſthumous let- 
ter. What an army of texts has the 
drawn up in array againſt me in the let- 
ter !—But yet, Jack, do they not thew 
me, that two or three thouſand years 
ago, there were as wicked fellows as 
myſelf?— They do—And that's ſome 
conſolation. 

But the generoſity of her mind diſ- 


played in both, is what ſtings me moſt. 


And the more ſtill, as it is now out of 


my power any way in the world to be 


even with her. 

I ought to have written to you ſoon- 
er. But I loitered two days at Calais, 
for an anſwer to a letter I wrote to en- 
gage my former travelling valet, De la 
Tour; an ingenious, ready fellow, as 

ou have heard me ſay. I have engaged 
um, and he is now with me. 

I ſhall make no ſtay here ; but intend 
for ſome of the electoral courts. That 
of Bavaria, I think, will engage me 
Jongeſt. Perhaps I may ſtep out of my 
way (if I can be our of my way any- 
where) to thoſe of Dreſden and Berlin : 
and it is not impoſſible that you may 
have one letter from me at Vienna. And 
then perhaps J may fall down into Italy 
by the Tirol; and ſo, taking Turin in 
my way, return to Paris ; where I hope 
to ſee Mov bray and Tourville : nor do 
I deſpair of you. 

This a good deal differs from the 
plan I gave you. But you may ex- 

ect to hear from me as I move; and 
whether I ſhall purſue this route or the 
other. | 

I have my former lodgings in the Rue 
St. Antoine : which 1 ſhall hold, not- 
withſtanding my tour: ſo they will be 
ready to accommodate any two of you, 
if you come hither before my return : 
and for this I have conditioned, 
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If Fate weave common thread, 1'Il change | 


pe EEE 


1 

I write to Charlotte; and that is wr. 
ting to all my relations at once. 

Do, thou, Jack, inform me duly of 
every-thing that paſſes. —Particularhy, 
how thou proceedeſt in thy reforma. 
tion-ſcheme : how Mowbray and Tour. 
ville go on in my abſence: whether 
thou haſt any chance for a wife; [I an 
the more ſolicitous on this head, be. 
cauſe thou ſeemeſt to think, that thy 
mortification will not be complete, nor 
thy reformation ſecure, till thou art 
ſhackled :J how the Harlowes proceed 
in their penitentials: if Miſs Howe be 
married, or near being ſo: how hones 
Doleman goes on with his empirick, 
now he has diſmiſſed his regulars, or 
they him ; and if any likelihood of hi 
perfect recovery. Be ſure be very ni. 
nute: for every triflinz occurrence re. 
lating to thoſe we value, becomes in. 
tereſting, when we are at a diſtance 
from them. Finally, prepare thou t. 
piece thy broken thread, if thou would; 
oblige thy 5 
LoveLach 


LETTER LXXIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


. 


Lo Nx DON, OCT. 25 
Write, to ſhew you, that I am in- 
capable of fighting even the mi. 
nuteſt requeſts of an abſent and diſtant 
friend. Yet you may believe, that 
there cannot be any great alterations 
in the little time that you have been out 
of England, with reſpect to the ſubject: 
of your enquiry. Nevertheleſs I wili 
anſwer to each, for the reaſon abore 
given; and for the reaſon you mention, 
that even trifles, and Chit-chat, are 3. 
greeable from friend to friend, and d 
friends, and even of thoſe to whon 
we give the importance of deemiſg 
them our foes, when we are abroad. 
Firſt, then as to my reformat!on- 
ſcheme, as you call it, 1 hope I go © 
very well. I wiſh you had entered upon 
the like, and could ſay ſo too. You 
would then find infinitely more peace d 
mind, than you are likely ever other- 
wiſe to be acquainted with. When | 
look back upon the ſweep that has beet 
made among us in the two or three pat 
ears, and forward upon what may fil 
appen, I hardly think myſelf ſecure; 
though of late 1 have been guided d 
other lights than thoſe of ſenſe and a. 
petite, which have hurried fo many © 
our confraternity into worldly ruin,“ 
not into eternal puniſhment, 
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lam very earneſt in my wiſhes to be 
admitted into the nuptial ſtate. But 1 
think I ought to paſs ſome time as a 
probationary, till, by ſteadineſs in my 
god reſolutions, I can convince fome 
woman, whom I could love and honour, 
and whoſe worthy example might con- 
nem my morals, that there is one liber- 
ine who had the grace to reform, before 
ge and diſeaſe put it out of his power 
10 lin on. 5 | 

The Harlowes continue inconſolable; 


lives. 

Miſs Howe is not yet married; but I 
have reaſon to think will ſoon. I have 
the honour of correſponding with her; 
aud the more I know of her, the more 
| admire the nobleneſs of her mind. 
She muſt be conſcigns, that ſhe is ſupe- 
rior to half owr /ex, and to moſt of her 
un; which may make her give way to 
u temper naturally haſty and impatient : 
but, jf ſhe meet with condeſcenſion in her 
man, [And who would not veil to a ſu- 
perior ty fo viſible, if it be not exacted 
with arrogance?] I dare fay ſhe will 
make an excellent wite, 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes 
trying and hoping with his empirick. 
| cannot but ſay, that as the latter is a 
ſenſible and judicious man, and not 
raſh, opinionative, or over-ſanguine, I 
have great hopes (little as I think of 
quacks and noſtrum-mongers in gene- 
ral) that he will do him good, if his 
caſe w 1] admit of it. My reaſons are, 
that the man pays a T-gular and conflant 
Wh iiendance upon him; watches, with 
is own eye, every change, and new 
„tom of his patient's malady: varies 
"Wh 5 ipplicatiuns as the indications vary: 
tetters not himſelf to rules laid down by 


1 the fathers of the art, who lived many 
1 hundred years ago, when diſeaſes, and 
1 we cauſes of them, were different, as 


the modes of living were different from 
what they are now, as well as climates 
and accidents : that he is to have his 
reward, not in daily fees; but (after 
the firſt five gnineas for medicines) in 
proportion as the patient himſelf ſnall 
und amendment. 

As to Mowbray and Tourville ; what 
novelties can be expected, in ſo ſhort a 
time, from men, who have not ſenſe 


Cally, that you are gone, who were the 
ſoul of all enterprize, and in particular 
5 Wu foul. Bebdes, 1 ſee them but ſel- 
F dom. I ſuppoſe they'll be at. Paris be- 
die you can return from Germany; 


and 1 dare ſay will to the end of their 


enough to ſtrike out or purſue new . 
lights, either good or bad: now, eſpe- 
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for they cannot live without you: ar d 
you gave them ſuch a ſpecimen of your 
recovered volatility, in the laſt evening's 
converſation, as equally delighted them, 
and concerned me. 

I wiſh, with all my heart, that thou 
wouldſt bend thy courſe towards the Py. 
reneans. I ſhould then (if thou writeſt 
to thy coufin Montague an account of 


what is moſt obſervable in thy tour) put 
in for a copy of thy letters. I wonder 


thou wilt not; ſince then thy ſubjects 
would be as new to thyſelf, as to thy 
' BELFORD, 


. LETTER . LAXIF. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
e | 

ARIS, OCT. 16—27. 

Follow my laſt of the 14—25th, on 

occaſion of a letter juſt now come 

to hand from Joſeph Leman. The fel- 


low is confcience-ridden, Jack; and tells 


me, That he cannot reſt either day or 
night for the, miſchiefs which he fears 
he has been, and may (till further be the 
means of doing. He wiſhes, if it pleaſe 
God, and if it pleaſe me, that he had 
never {een my honour's face. 

And what is the cauſe of his preſent 
concern, as to his own particular? What, 
but the „gts and contempts which he re- 
cerves tron every-one of the Harlowes; 
from thoſe particularly, he ſays, whom 
he has endeavoured to ſerve as faithfully 
as his engagements to me would let him 
ſerve them? And I always made him 
believe, he tells me, (poor weak ſous os 
he was from his cradle!) that ſerving me, 
was ſerving both, in the long run. But 
this, and the death of his dear youn 
lady, is a grief, he declares, that he thal 
never claw of, were he to live to the 


age of Matthew-Salem : atthrff, and e-. 


ſomever, he is ſure, that he thall not live 
a month to an end; being ſtrangely pined, 
and his fomack nothing like what it was: 
and Mrs. Betty being alſo (now ſhe has 
got has love) very creſs and fiighting - but, 
thank his God for puniſhing her | ſhe 1s 
in a poor way kherſell. 

But the chief occaſion of troubling my 
honour now, is not his own griefs only, 
althoff they are very great; due to pre- 
vent future miſchiefs to me: for he can 
aſſure me, that Colonel Morden has ſet 


out from them all, with a full reſolution 
to have his will of me: and he is well aſ- 


ſared, that he ſaid, and ſwore to it, as 
kow he was reſolved that he would either 
have my honour's heart's-blood, or I 
ſhould have his; or /me ſuch-like fad 
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joice in it, and hope I ſhall come Hort 
home. - - | 

This is the ſubſtance of Joſeph's let- 
ter; and I have one from Mowbray, 
which has a hint to the ſame effect. 
And I recollect now, that you was very 
importunate with me to go to Madrid, 
rather than to France and Italy, the laſt 
evening we paſled together. 

What 1 dehre of you, is, by the firft 
diſpatch, to let me faithtully know all 
that your know on this head. 

I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. 
Nor ſhall any man, unqueſtioned, give 
himſelf airs in my abſence, if I know it, 
that ſhall make me look mean in any- 


body's eyes: that ſhall give my friends 


pain for me: that ſhall put them upon 
wiſhing me to change my intentions, or 
my plan, to avoid him. Upon ſuch de- 
ſpicable terms as theſe, think you, that 
1 could bear to live? | 

But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, 
did he not let me know it before I left 
England ? Was he unable to work him- 
ſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew me 
to be out of the kingdom ? | 

As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where 
to direct to,him, I will write to know 


in ſuch a caſe as this: that ſolemn act, 
were it even to be marriage or hanging, 
which muſt be done to-morrow, 1 had 
rather ſhould be done to-day, My mind 
tires and ſickens with impatience on ru- 
minating upon ſcenes that can afford 
neither variety nor certainty. Jo dwell 
twenty days in expectation of an event 


that may be decided in a quarter of an 
| hour, is grievous. 


It he coine to Paris, although I ſhould 
be on my tour, he will very ealily find 
out my lodgings: tor I every day fee 
ſome or other of my countrymen, and 
divers of them have I entertained here. 
1 go trequently to the opera and to the 
play,. and appear at court, and at all 
And, on my quitting 
this city, will leave a direction whither 
my letters from England, or el{ewhere, 
ſhall .from time to time be forwarded. 
Were I ſure, that his intention is what 
Joſeph Leman tells me it is, I would ſtay 
here, or ſhorten his courſe to me, let 
him be where he would. 

cannot get off my regrets on account 
of this dear lady for the blood of me. 
If the colonel and I are to meet, as he 
has done me no injury, and loves the 
memory of his couſin, we ſhall engage 
with the ſame {entimcats, as to the ob- 


wy 
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threatnings. and that all the family re- ject of our diſpute; and that, you know 


is no very common caſe. 
In ſhort, I am as much convinced that 


1 have done wrong, as he can be; and 


regret it as much. But I will not beg 
to be threatened by any man in the 
world, however conſcious I may be 0 
having deferved blame. 
Adieu, Belford1 Be ſincere with me. 
No palliation, as thou valueſt thy 
33 Lov ELAC, 


LETTER LXXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT tos. 
93 Lack, ESQ. 

: LONDON, OCT. 6 
Cannot think, my dear Lovelace, tha 
Colonel Morden haseither threatenet 

you in thoſe groſs terms mentioned by 
the vile, hypocritical, and ignorant Jo. 
ſeph Leman, or intends to follow you, 
They are the words of people of thy 
fellow's claſs; and not of a gentlemay; 


not of Colonel Morden, I am fure 


Yowll obferve, that Joſeph pretend 
not to ſay that he heard him ſpeak then 

I have been very ſolicitous to foun 
the colonel, for your ſake, and for hi 
own, and for the ſake of the injunction 
of the excellent lady to me, as well a 
to him, on that ſubject. He is (and yo! 
will not wonder that he ſhould be) er 
tremely affected; and owns that he ha 
expreſſed himſelf in terms of reſentment 
on the occaſion. Once he ſaid to m 
That had his beloved conſin's cafe bee 
that of a common ſeduction, her own Ct: 
dulity or weakneſs contributing to het 
fall; he could have forgiven you. But 
in ſo many words he aſſured me, that h 
had not taken any reſolutions ; nor hat 
he declared himſelf to the family in ſud 
a way as ſhould bind him to reſent : 8 
the contrary, he has owned, that I 
couſin's injunttions have hitherto hat 
the force upon him which I could wi 
they ſhould have. 5 ; 

He went abroad in a week after yol 
When he took his leave of me, he toi 
me, That his deſign was to go to Fe 
rence; and that he would ſettle his 7 
fairs there; and then return to England 
and here paſs the remainder of his da) 

I was indeed apprehenſive, that it] 
and he were to meet, ſomething unhapf 
might fall out: and as I knew that y. 
propoſed to take Italy, and very lie 
Florence, in your return to France, 
was very folicitous to prevail upon) 
to take the court of Spain into e 
plan. I am ſtill ſo, And if you arent 
De | 
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to be prevailed upon to do that, let me 
intreat you to avoid Florence or Leghorn 
in your return, ſince you have viſited 
both heretofore. At leaſt, let not the 
propoſal of a meeting come from you. 
It would be matter of ferious reflec- 


tion to me, if the very fellow, this Foſeph 


Ieman, who gave you ſuch an opportn- 
nity to turn all the artillery of his maſ- 
ters againſt themſelves, and to play them 
upon one another to favour your plot- 
ting purpoſes, ſhould be the inſtrument, 
in the devil's hand, (unwittingly too) to 
avenge them all upon you: for ſhould you 
even get the better of the colonel, would 
the miſchief end there It would but 
add remorſe to your preſent remorſe ; 


ſince the interview muſt end in death; for 


he would not, I am confident, take his 
life at your hand. The Harlowes would, 
moreover, proſecute you ina legai way. 
You hate them; and they would be gain- 
ers by As death: rejoicers in yours—And 
have you not done miſchief enough al- 
ready? 

Let me therefore (and through me all 
yu friends) have the ſatisfaction to 
12ar, that you are reſolved to avoid this 
gentleman, Time will ſubdue all things. 
Nobody doubts your bravery. Nor will 
it be known, that your plan is changed 
through perſuaſion. 

Young Harlowe talks of calling you 
to account. This 1s a plain evidence, 
that Mr. Morden has not taken the 
quarrel upon himſelf for their family. 

I am in no apprehenſion of any-body 
but Colonel Morden, I know it will 
nut he a means to prevail upon you to 
oblige me, if I ſay, that I am well af- 
fured, that this gentleman is a ſkilful 
ſwordſman; and that he is as cool and 
{edate as ſkilſul. But yet 1 will add, 
that it I had a value for my life, he 


. ſhould be the laſt man, except yourſelf, 


with waom I would chuſe to have a 
contention, 

I have, as you required, been very 
candid and ſincere with you. I have not 
aimed at palliation. If you ſeek not Co- 
lonel Morden, it is my opinion he will 
not ſeek you : for he is a man of prin- 
ciple. But if you ſeek him, I believe 
he will not ſhun you. 2 

Let me re. urge (it is the effect of my 
love for you !] that you know your own 
guilt in this affair, and ſhould not be 
again an aggreſſor. It would be pity, 
that ſo brave a man as the colonel ſhould 
drop, were you and he to meet : and on 


the other hand, it would be dreadful, ' 


that you ſhould be ſent to your account 


unprepared for it, and purſuing a freſh: 


violence. Moreover, ſeeeſt thou not, in 
the deaths of two ot thy principal agents, 
the hand-writing upon the wall agarnſt thee ? 

My zeal on this occaſion may make me 
guilty of repetition. Indeed I know not 
io to quit the ſubjzet. But if what 1 
have written, added to your own re- 
morſe and conſciouſneſs, cannot prevail, 
all that I might further urge would be 
ineffectual, | 

Adien, therefor2! Mayeſt thou repent 
of the paſt! and may no new violences 
add to thy heavy reflections, and over- 
whelm thy tuture hopes! are the wiſhes 
of thy true friend, 
Joux BELrORD. 


LETTER LXXVI. 


| MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
| MUNICH, NOV. 11—22. 
Received yours this moment, juſt as 
I was ſetting out for Vienna. 

As to going to Madrid, or one fingle 
ſtep out of the way to avoid Colonel 
Morden, let me periſh, if I do!—You 
cannot think me ſo mean a wretch. 

And ſo you own, that he las threat- 
ened me; but not in groſs and ungentle- 
manly terms, you fay. If he has threat- 
ened me like a gentleman, I will reſent 
his threats like a gentleman. But he 
has not done as a man of honour, if he 
has threatened at all behind my back. 
would ſcorn to threaten any man to 
whom I knew how to addreſs myſelf, 
either perſonally, or by pen and ink. 

As to what you mention of my mit; 
of the hand-writing on the wall; of a 
legal proſecution, if he meet his fate 
from my hand; of his ſkill, coolneſs, 
courage, and ſuch like poltroon ſtuft; 
what can you mean by it? Surely you 
cannot believe, that ſuch infinuations as 
thoſe will weaken either my hands or my 
heart. No more of this ſort of nonſenſe, 
| befeech you, in any of your future 
letters. | 

He had not taken any reſolutions, you 
ſay, when you ſaw him. He muſt and 
will take reſolutions, one way or other, 
very quickly; for I wrote to him yeſter- 
day, without waiting for this or your 
anſwer to my laſt. I could not avoid it. 
I could not (as I told you in that) live 
in ſuſpence. I have directed my letter 
to Florence. Nor could 1 ſuffer my 
friends to live in ſuſpence as to my ſaſe- 
ty. But I have couched it in ſuch mode- 
rate terms, that he has fairly his option. 
He will be the challenger, if he take it 
in the. ſenſe in which he may ſo hand- 

ſomely 
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ſomely avoid taking it. And if he does, 
it will demonſtrate, that malice and 
yevenge were the predominant paſſions 


with him; and that he was deternüned 


but to ſettle his affairs, and then take 
hes refolutions, as you phraſe it.— Vet, if 
we are to meet, [for I know what ay 
option would be, in „s caſe, on ſuc a 
letter, complaiſant as it is] I with 4e had. 
a worſe, Ia better cauſe. It would be 


a ſweet revenge to him, were I to fall 


by his hand. But what ſhould I be the 


_— better for killing him? 


Iwill incloſe the copy of the letter I 
fent him. 


On re-peruſfing yours in a cooler mo- 
ment, I cannot but thank you tor your 
friendly love, and good intentions. My 
value for you, from the firſt hour of our 
acquaintance till now, I have never 
found miſplaced; regarding at leaſt 
your intention thou mult, however, 
own a good deal of blunder of the over- 
do and under-do kind, with reſpect to 
the part thou actedſt between me and 
the beloved of my heart. But thou art 
really an honeſt fellow, and a fincere 
and warm friend, I conld almoſt wiſh 
I had not written to Florence till I had 
reccived thy letter now before me, But 
it is gone. Let it go. If he with peace, 
and to avoid violence, he will have a 
fair opportunity to embrace the one, 
and ſhun the other.—It not--he muſt 
take his fate. a 

But be this as it may, you may con— 
trive to let young Harlowe know [He 
is a menacer, too!] that I ſhall be in 
England in March next, at fartheſt. 

This of Bavaria is a gallant and po- 
lite court. Neverthelets, being uncer- 
tain whether my letter -may meet with 
the colonel at Florence, 1 ſhall quit it, 
and ſet out, as I intended, for Vienna; 
taking care to have any letter or meſſage 
from him conveyed to me there: which 
will ſoon bring me back hither, or to any 
other place to which I thall be invited. 

As I write to Charlotte, I have no- 
thing more to add, atter compliments 
to all friends, than that I am holly 
yours, LoVveELACE. 


© MR. LOVELACE, TO WILLIAM MxOR- 
* DEN, ES 


[1NCLOSED iN THE ABOVE. ] 


© 83k, © MUNICH, NOV. 10—21. 

8 1 Have heard, with a great deal of 

« furprize, that you have thought 

© fit to throw out ſome menacing ex- 
« prefſions againſt me, 


111 


I ſhould have been very glad, that 
you had thought 1 had puniſhment 
© enough in my own mind, for the 
« wrongs I have done to the moſt ex- 
* cellent of women; and hat it had 
been poſlible for two per ons fo ar- 
* dently joining in one love, (eſpecially 


© as 1 was deſirous, to the utmoſt of my 


power, to repair thoſe wrongs) to have 
© lived, if not on amicable terms, in 
© ſuch a way, as not to put either to the 
pain of hearing of threatenings thrown 
© ont in abſence, which either ought to 
© be deſpiſed for, it he had not ſpirit to 
© take notice of them. 

Now, Sir, if what I have heard be 
© owing. only to warmth of temper, or 
to ſudden paſſion, while the loſs of all 
other lofles the moſt deplorable to me 
© was recent, I not only excuſe, but 
*commend you for it. But it you are 
© really determined to meet me on any 
© other account, [ which, 1 own to you, 
©15not, however, what I wiſh} it would 
© be very blameable, and very unworthy 
© of the character 1 deſire to maintain, 
© as. well with you as with every other 
* gentleman, to give you a difficulty in 
© doing it. 4 

* Being uncertain when this letter may 
© mect you, I ſhall ſet out to-morrow 
for Vienna; where any letter directed 
© to the poſt-houſe in that city, or to 
© Baron Windiſgrat's, (at the Favorita) 
© to whom I have commendations, will 
come to hand. 5 

Mean time, believing you to be a 
© man too genereus to make a wrong 
© conſtruction of what 1 am going to 
declare, and knowing the value which 
the deateſt of all creatures had for you, 
© and your relation to her, 1 will not 
© {cruple to aſſure you, that the molt 
© acceptable return will be, that Colonel 
* Morden chuſes to be upon an amica- 


© ble, rather than upon any other toot- + 


© ing, With /zs ſincere admirer, and humble 
© ſervant, R. LOVELACE.“ 


LKT TEX EAI. 


AR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ. *s 

| 3 1 

„ DEE. 

AM now on my way to Trent, in 

order to meet Colonel Morden, in 

purſuance of his anſwer to my letter in- 

cloſed in my laſt. I had been at Preſ- 

burgh, and had intended to viſit ſome 

other cities of Hungary : but having 

obliged myſelf to return firſt to Vienna, 

I there met with his letter: which fol- 

© MUNICH, 
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NOV. 21. 
© MUNICH, 


0 OUR letter was at Florence four 
© days before I arrived there. 

« That I might not appear unworthy 
«© of your favour, I ſet out for this city 
« the very next morning. I knew not 
but that the politeneſs of this court 
« might have engaged, beyond his in- 
« tention, a gentleman who has only 
« his pleaſure to purſue. 

« But being diſappointed in my hope 
© of finding you here, it becomes me to 
© acquaint you, that I have ſuch a de- 
«(ire to ſtand well in the opinion of a 
man of your ſpirit, that I cannot heli- 
tate a moment upon the option, which 
Jam {ure Mr. Lovelace in my ſitua- 
« tion (thus called upon) would make. 

© T own, Sir, that I have, on all oc- 
©caſions, ſpoken of your treatment of 
© my ever-dear couſin as it deſerved. It 
« would have been very ſurprizing if ! 
(had not. And it behoves.me (now 
you have given me ſo noble an oppor- 
© tunity of explaining myſelf) to con- 
* vince you, that no words fell from my 
© lips, of you, merely becaule you were 
© abſent. I acquaint you, therefore, 
(that I will Attend your appointment; 
© and would, were it to the fartheſt part 
© of the globe. | | 

© I ſhall ſtay ſome days at this court; 
© and if you pleaſe to direct for me at 
M. Kitenfurt's in this city, whether 
© I remain here or not, your commands 
will come ſafely and ſpeedily to the 
* hands of, Sir, your moſt humble ſer - 
vant, * , © WM. MORDEN.' 


So you ſee, Beltord, that the colonel, 
by his ready, his even eagerly-exprelled 
acceptance of the offered interview, was 
determined. And is it not much better 
to bring ſuch a point as this to an iſſue, 
than to give pain to friends for my 
ſatety, or continue in ſuſpence myſelf; 
33 mult do, if I imagined that another 
bad aught againſt me? 

1his was my reply : | 

| , 85 NOV. 28. 

8 v, ge. 6. 

Have this moment the favour of 

yours. I will ſuſpend a tour 1 
*was going to take into Hungary, and 
*witantly ſet out for Munich: and, if 
find you not there, will proceed to 
* Frent, This city, being on the con- 
ines of Italy, will be moſt convenient, 
„ I preſume, to you, in your return 
' to Tuſcany ; and I ſhall hope to meet 
you in it on the gd—44th, of De- 


cember, F 


1 
N 
* 

* 
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| « I ſhall bring with me only a French 


* valet and an Engliſh footman. Other 
© particulars may be adjuſted when I 
* rave the honour to fee you. Till 
* when, I am, Sir, your mrſft obedient 


Now, Jack, have no manner of ap- 
prehenlion of the event of this meeting. 
And I think I muſt ſay, he ſeeks me; 
not 1 him. And fo let him take the 
conſequence. RY 

What is infinitely nearer to my heart, 
is, my ingratitude to the moſt excellent 
of women—My premeditated. ingrati- 
tnde !—Yet all the while enabled to 
diſtinguiſh and to adore her excellences, 
in ſpite of the mean opinion of the ſex 
which I had imbibed from early man- 
hood. 

But this lady has aſſerted the worthi- 
nels of her fex, and moſt glorioufly has 
the exalted it with me now. Yet, ſurely, 
as I haye ſaid and written an hundred 
times, there cannot be ſuch another 
woman. 85 

But as my loſs in her departure is the 
greatelt of any man's, and as the was 
' nearer to me, than to any other perſon 
in the world, and once the herſelf w:/hed 
to be ſo, what an inſolence in any man 
breathing to pretend to avenge her on 
me !—Rappy! happy! thrice happy! 
had I known how to value, as I ought 
to have valued, the glory of ſuch a pre- 
ference |! 

I will not aggravate to myſelf this 
aggravation of the <ulonel's pretending 
to call me to account for my treatment 
ot a lady fo much my own, leſt, in the 
approaching interview, my heart ſhould 
relent for one ſo nearly related to her, 
and who means honour and juſtice to 
her memory; and 1 ſhould thereby give 
him advantages which otherwiſe he can- 
not have. For 1 know that I ſhall be 
inclined to truſt to m ſkill, to ſave a 
man who was fo much and fo juſtly va- 
lued by her; and ſhall be loth to give 
way to my reſentment, as a threatened 
man. And in this reſpect only I am 
ſorry for his kill, and his courage, leſt 
I ſhould be obliged, in my own detence, 
to add a chalk to a ſcore that is already 
too long. 

INDEED, indeed, Belford, I am, and 
ſhall be, to my lateſt hour, the moſt 
miſerable of beings. Such exalted ge- 


craving hands the copy of her will? 
Why ſenteſt thou to me the poſthumous 


| tetter ?— What though I was earneſt to 


ſee 


* ſervant, R. LovELaCE.?. 


ne roſity I- Why didft thou put into my 
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fee the will? Thou kneweſt what they 


. Gothwere, LI did not ;;] and that it would 


be cruel to oblige me, | 
The meeting of twenty Colonel Mor- 
dens, were there twenty to meet in turn, 
would be nothing to me, would not give 
me a moment's concern, as to my own 
fafety: but my reflettions upon my 
vile ingratitude 10 ſo ſuperior an excel- 
lence will ever be my curſe. 

Had ſhe been a Miſs Howe to me, 
and treated me as if I were an Hickman, 
J had had a call for revenge; and po- 
licy (when I had intended to be an huſ- 
band) might have juſtified my attempts 
to humble her. But a meek and gentle 
temper was hers, though a true heroine, 
whenever honour or virtue called for 
an exertion of ſpirit. 

Nothing but my curſed devices ſtood 
in the way of my happineſs. Remem- 
breſt-thou-not, how repeatedly, from the 
|, 1 poured cold water upon her rifing 
flame, by meanly and ungratefully turn- 
ing upon her the znjundzons, which vi- 
gin delicacy, and ſilial duty, induced her 
to lay me under before I got her into 
my power ? 

Did ſhe not tell me, and did IT not 
tnoto it, if the had not told me, that he 


could not be guilty of affettation or tyranny 


to the man whom ſhe intend'd. to marry ? 1 
knew, as ſhe once upbraided me, that 
from the time I had got her from her 
father's houſe, [ had a plain path before 
me. True did ſhe ſay, and I triumphed 
in the diſcovery, that from that time / 
held her ſoul tn ſuſperce a hundred times. 
My ipecacuanha trial alone was enough 
to convince an infidel, that ſhe had a 
mind in which love and tenderneſs would 
have preſided, had I permitted the 
charming buds to put forth and blow. 
She would have had no reſerve, as once 
the told me, had I given her cauſe of doubt. 


And did the not own to thee, that once 


he could have loved me; and, could fhe 
have made me good, would have *made me 
happy? O, Beiford! here was love; a 
love ot the noble{ kind! A love, as ſhe 
hiats in her poſthumous letter, that ex- 
tended to the fuul ; and which {he not 
only avowed in her dying hours, but 


- Contrived to let me know it after death, 


in that letter filled with warnings and 
exhortations, which had for their ſole 
end my eternal weltare | 

The curſed woman, indeed, endea- 
voured to excite my vengeance, and my 
pride, by preaching to me eternally ker 


- doubts, her want of love, and ker contempt 


of me. And my pride was, at times, too 
much excited by their vile inſinuations. 


But had it even been as they ſaid; well 
might the, who had been uſed to be 
courted and admired by every deliring 
eye, and worſhipped by every reſpectful 
heart Well might ſuck a woman be al- 
lowed to draw back, when ſhe found 
herſelf kept in ſuſpence, as to the great 
queſtion of all, by a deſigning and in- 


triguing {pirit ; pretending awe and dif. 


tance, as reaſons for reining-in a fervor, 


which, it real, cannot be reined in— 


Divine creature! Her very doubts, her 
relerves, (ſo juſtly doubting) would 
have been my aſſurance, and my glory! 


And what other trial needed her vir- 


tne ! What other needed a purity fo an- 
gelick, (bleſſed with ſuch a command in 
her paſſions in the bloom of youth) had I not 
been a viliain—and a wanton, a con- 
ceited, a proud fool, as well as a villain? 

Theſe: refleftions ſharpened, rather 
than their edge by time abated, accom- 
pany me in whatever I do, and where- 
ever I go; and mingle with all my di- 
verſions and amuſements. And yet I 
go into gay and ſplendid company. I 
have made new acquaintance in the dit- 
ferent courts I have viſited. I am both 
eſteemed and ſought after, by perſons 
of rank and merit. I viſit the colleges, 
the churches, the palaces. I frequent 
the theatre: am preſent at every pub- 
lick exhibition ; and ſee all that is worth 
ſeeing, that 1 had not ſeen betore, in 
the cabinets of the curious: am ſome- 
times admitted to the toilette of an 
eminent toaſt, and make one with dif. 
tinction at the aſſemblies of others— 
Yet can think oi nothing, nor of any- 
body, with delight, but of my C1a- 
R135SA. Nor have | feen one woman 
with advantage to herſelf, but as fhe 
reſembles, in ſtature, air, complexion, 
voice, or in ſome feature, that charmer, 
that on/y charmer of my ſoul. 

What greater puniſhment, than to 
have theſe aſtoniſhing pertections, which 
the was miſtreſs of, ſtrike my remem- 
brance with ſuch force, when I have 
nothing left me, but the remorſe of hav- 
ing deprived myſelf and the world ol 
ſuch a bleſſing ? Now-and-then, in- 
deed, am I capable of a gleam of com- 
fort, ariling (not ungenerouſly) from 
the moral certainty which 1 have 0 
her everlaſting happineſs, in ſpite of 
all the machinations and devices which 
I ſet on foot to euſnare her virtue, and 
to bring down ſo pure a mind to my 
own level. = 4M 
© For can I be, at worſt, { Avert that worfl, 
„0 theu Suk, who only canſt wen 
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(So much a wretch, ſo very far abandon'd, 
But that I muſt, even in the horrid'ſt gloom, 
« Reap intervenient joy, at leaſt ſome reſpite 
From pain and anguiſh, in her bliſs? 


Ir 1 find myſelf thus miſerable 
abroad, I will ſoon return to England, 
and follow your example, I think— 
turn hermit, or ſome plaguy thing or 
other, and fee what a conſtant courſe of 
penitence and mortifieation will do for 
me. There is no living at this rate— 
DP—n me it there be! 


If any miſhap ſhould be fal me, vou'll 


have the particulars: of it from De la 
Tour, He indeed knows but little of 
Enelith : but every modern tongue is 
vours. He is a truſty and, ingenious 
tellow : and, if any-thing happen, will 
have ſome other papers, Which I have 
ready ſealed up, for you to tranſmit to 
Lord M. And ſince thou art ſo expert 
and ſo ready at executorſhips, pr'ythee, 
Belford, accept of the office from me, as 
well as for my Clariſſa —CLAR1SSA 
LovELACE let me call her. 

By all that's good, I am bewitched 
to her memory. Her very name, with 
mine joined to it, raviſhes my foul, and 
is more delightful to me than the {weet- 
eſt muhck. 

Had 1 carried her [I muſt (till recri- 
minate] to any other place than that ac- 
curſed woman's—For the potion was 
her invention and mixture; and all the 
perſiſted-in violence was at her inſtiga- 
tion, and at that of her wretched daugh- 
ters, rho have now amply revenged upon 
me therr own ruin, which they lay at my 
door— : 

But this looks fo like the confeſſion of 
4 thief at the gallows, that poſſibly thou 
wilt be apt to think, I am intimidated 
in proſpect of the approaching inter- 
view. But far otherwiſe. On the con- 
trary, molt cheertully do I go to meet 
the colonel ; and I would tear my heart 
gut of my breaſt with my own hands, 
were it capable of fear or concern on 
that account, EZ 

Thus much only I know, that if I 
ſhould Kill him, [which I will not do, if 
I can help it} I ſhall be far from being 
ealy in my mind: tat (hall I never more 
be. But as the meeting is evidently of 
his own ſeeking, againſt an option fairly 
given to the contrary, and I cannot 


avoid it, Il] think of that hereafter. It 


is but repenting and mortitying for all 
at once : for I am as ſure of victory, as 
I amthat I now live, let him be ever ſo 
(Kiltul a ſwordiman; fince, beſides that 


I am no unfleſhed noyice, this is a ſport, 
No. 62, 


that, when provoked to it, I love a® 


well as my food. And, moreover, I 


ſhall be as calm and undiſturbed as the 
biſhop at his prayers : while he, as is 
evident by his letter, muſt be actuated 
by revenge and paſlion. 

Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that I 
ſhall give a good account of this affair, 
Mean time, I remain, yours moſt affecti- 
onately, &C. 

LOVELACE. 


LETTER LXXVIH. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 


ESQ. 
TRENT, DEC, 3— 14 
O-MORROW is to be the day, that 
will, in all probability, ſend either 
one or two ghoſts to attend the manes of 
my CLARISSA. | 

I arrived here yeſterday ; and enquir- 
ing tor an Engliſh gentleman of the name 
of Morden, ſoon found out the colonel's 
lodgings. He had been in town two 
days; and left his name at every proba- 
ble place. | | 

He was gone to ride out; and I left 
my name, and where to be found; and 
in the evening he made me a vilit. 

He was plaguy gloomy, That was 
not I. But yet he told me, thai I had 
acted like a man of true ſpirit in my firſt 
letter, and with honour, in giving him 
ſo readily this meeting. He wiſhed I 
had in other reſpects; and then we 
nught have ſeen each-other upon better 
terms than now we did. 

I aid there was no recalling what was 
paſſed ; and that I wiſhed ſome things 
had not been done as well as he. 

To recriminate now, he faid, wonld 
be as exaſperating as unavailable. And 
as I had to cheertully given him this op- 
portunity, words mould give place to 
buſinefs.—“ Your choice, Mr. Lovelace, 
* of time, of place, of weapon, ſhall be 
* my choice. . | 

The two latter be yours, Mr. Mor. 
© den. The time to-morrow, or next 
day, as you pleaſe.” 

Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace; 
and we'll ride out to-morrow, to fix 
the place.“ 7 

* Axreed, Sir.“ 

Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do you 
© chuſe the weapon.” 

I ſaid, I believed we might be upon 
an equal foot with the ſingle rapier; but, 
if he thought otherwiſe, I had no objec- 
tion to a piſtol, | 

«I will only fay,” replied he, © that 
the chances may be more equal by the 
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© {word, becauſe we can neither of us 
© be to ſeek in that: and you would 
* ſtand,” ſays he, a worſe chance, as I 
* apprehend, with a piſtol : and yet 1 
* have brought two, that you may take 
* your choice of either : for,* added 
he, © 1 never miſſed a mark at piſtol - 


© diftance, ſince I knew how to hold a | 


© piſtol.” ; 

I told him, that he ſpoke like himſelf : 
that I was expert enough that way, to 
embrace it, if he choſe it; thouvh not 
ſo ſure of my mark as he pretended to 
be. Vet the devil's in't, * colonel, if 
«I, who have ſlit a bullet in two upon 
a knife's edge, hit not my man. Sol 
have no objection to a piſtol, if it be 

® your choice. No man, L venture to 
* ſay, has a ſteadier hand or eye than! 
4 have.” | 

* They may both be of uſe to you, 
© Sir, at the ſword, as well as at the 
© piſtol : the ſword therefore be the 
thing, if you pleafe.” | 

© With all my heart.“ | | 

We parted with a ſolemn ſort of cere 
monious civility : and this day I called 
upon him; and we rode out together to 
fix upon the place : and both being of 
one mind, and hating to put off for the 
morrow what could be done to-day, 
would have decided it then: but De la 
Tour, and the colonel's valet, who at- 
tended us, being unavoidably let into 
the ſecret, joined to beg we would have 
with us a ſurgeon from Brixen, whom 
La Tour had fallen in with there, and 
who had told him he was to ride next 
morning to bleed a perſon in a fever, at 
a lone cottage, which, by the ſurgeon's 
deſcription, was not far from the place 
where we then were, if it were not that 
very cottage within ſight of us. 

They undertook fo to manage it, that 
the ſurgeon ſhould know nothing of the 
matter till his aſſiſtance was called in. 
And La Tour being, as I aſſured the 
colonel, a ready contriving fellow, 

whom I ordered to obey him as myſelf, 
were the chance to be in As favour] we 
both agreed to defer the deciſion till to- 
morrow, and to leave the whole about 
the ſurgeon to the management of our 
two vaiets; enjoining them abſolute fe- 
creſy: and ſo rode back again by differ- 
Ent ways. | | 

We fixed upon a little lone valley for 
the ſpot—Ten to-morrow morning the 
time—And fingle rapier the word. Vet! 
repeatedly told him, that I valued my- 
jelt fo much upon my ſkill in that wea- 
pon, that] would wiſh him to chuſe any 
other. 


3 


He ſaid, it was a gentleman's wen. 


pon; and he who underſtood it not, 


wanted a qualification that he onght to 
ſuffer for not having: but that, as to 
him, one weapon was as god as ano- 
ther, throughout all the inſtruments of 
offence. 

So, Jack, you fee I take no advan. 


tage of him! but my devil muſt deceive 


me, if he take not his life or his death at 


my hands before eleven to-morrow 


morning. 

His valet and mine are to be preſent ; 
but both ſtrictly enjoined to be impar- 
tial and inactive: and, in return for 
my civility of the like nature, he com. 
manded hzs to be aſſiſting to me, if he 
fell. | | 

We are to ride thither, and to dif. 
mount when at the place; and his foot. 
man and mine are to wait at an appoint- 
ed diſtance, with a chaiſe to carry off 
to the borders of the Venetian territo- 
ries the ſurvivor, if one drop, or to 
aſſiſt either or both, as occalion may de- 
mand. | 

And thus, Belford, is the matter ſet. 
tled. | 

A ſhower. of rain has left me nothing 
elſe to do: and therefore I write this 
letter; though I might as well have de- 
ferred it till to- morrov. twelve o'clock, 
when J doubt not to be able to write 
again, to aſſure you how much I am 
yours, Sc. LOVELACE, 


LETTER LXXIX. 


TRANGSIATION - OF. A LETTILE FRONB 
F. J. DE LA TOUR. 


TO JO!N BELFORD, FSQ. NEAR SOHO- 
SQUARE, LONDON, 


SIR, TRENT, DEC. 18, N, 5. 
Have melancholy neus to inform you 
of, by order of the Chevalier Love- 

lace. He ſhewed me his letter to you 
before he ſealed it; ſignifying, that he 
was to meet the Chevalier Morden on 
the 15th, Wherefore, as the occaſion 
of the meeting is fo well known to you, 
I ſhall ſay nothing of it here. 
I had taken care to have ready within 
a little diſtance, a ſurgeon and his affiſt- 
ant, to whom, under an oath of ſecreſy, 
1 had revealed the matter, (though | 
did not ewn it te the two gentlemen;) 
to that they were prepared with banda. 
ges, and all things proper. For wel 
was I acquainted with the bravery a 
&ill of my chevalier; and had heard the 
character of the other; and knew te 


| animolity of both, A polt- Chaiſe was 
ready, 
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ready, with each of their footmen at a 


« little diſtance. 


The two chevaliers came exactly at 
their time: they were attended by 
onſieur Margate, (the colonel's gen- 
tleman) and myſelf. They had given 
orders over- night, and now repeated 
them in each other's preſence, that we 
hauld obterve a ftrict impartiality be- 
tween them: and that if one fell, each 
of us ſhould look upon himſelf, as to 
any neediul help or retreat, as the ſer- 


vant of the ſurvivor, and take his com- 


mands accordingly. 


Atter a few compliments, both the 


gentlemen, with the greatelt preſence 
of mind that ever I beheld in men, ftript 
to their ſhirts, and drew. 

They parried with equal judgment 
ſeveral paſſes. 
frit blood, making a deſperate puth, 
which, by a ſudden tura of his antago- 
niſt, miſſed going clear through hi 
and wounded him on the fleſhy part of 
the ribs of his right- fide ; which part 
the (word tore out, being on the extre- 
mity of the body: but, before my cheva- 
her could recover himſelf, the colonel, 
in return, puſhed him into the inſide of 
the left-arm, near the ſhoulder: and 
the ſword (raking his breaſt as it paſſed) 
being followed by a. great effulion of 
blood, the colonel ſaid, * Sir, I believe 
© you have enough.“ 

My chevalier {wore by G—d, he was 
not hurt: 'twas a pin's point: and ſo 
made another paſs at his antagoniſt ; 
which he, with a ſurprizing dexterity, 
received under his arm, and run my 
dear chevalicr into the body : who im- 
mediately fell; ſaying, The luck is 


© yours, Sir—O my beloved Clarifla! 


Now art thou— Inwardly he {puke 
thcce or four words more. His ſword 
dropt from his hand. Mr. Morden 
threw his down, and ran to him, faying 
in French—* Ah, Monſieur! you are a 
dead man Call to God for mercy !? 

We gave the ſignal agreed upon to the 
ſoatnen; and they to the ſurgeons ; who 
witantly came up. 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too 
well uſed to the bloody work; for he 
was as Cool as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened, alliſting the ſurgeons, 
though his own wound bled much. But 
my dear chevalier - faiuted away two or 
three times running, and vomited blood 
beſides, | 

However, they ſtopped the bleeding 

or the preſent ; and we helped him into 
the voiture; and then the colonel {ut- 
leced his owa wound to be dreſſed; and 


My chevalier drew the 


appeared conceraed that my chevalier 
was between whiles (when he could 


ſpeak, and ſtruggle) extremely outra- 


geous. Poor gentleman! he had made 
quite ſure of victory! | 

The colonel, againſt the ſurgeons ad- 
vice, would mount on horſeback to paſs. 
into the Venetian territories; and gene- 
roufly gave me a purſe of gold to pay 
the ſurgeons ; deſiring me to make a, 
preſent to the footman ; and to accept of 
the remainder, as a mark of his fatis- 
faction in my conduct; and in my care 
and tenderneſs of my maſter, 

The furgeons told him, that my che- 
valier could nut live over the day. 

When the colunel took leave of him, 


Mr. Lovelace ſaid, You have well re« 
| * venged the dear creature.“ 


© I have, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Morden: and 
perhaps ſhall be ſorry that you called 


© upon me to this work, while I was 


© balancing whether to obey, or diſ« 
© obey, the dear angel.” 

There is a fate in it!” replied my 
chevalier—* A curſed fate - Or this 
*could not have been !—But be ye all 
© witnefles, that I have provoked my 
© deſtiny, and acknowledge, that I fall 
by a man of honour.” | 

Sir,“ ſaid the colonel, with the piety 
of a confeſſor, (wringing Mr. Lovelace's 
hand) * ſnatch thele tew fleeting mo- 
* ments, and commend yourlſclf ta 
God. | 

And ſo he rode off. 

The voiture proceeded flowly with 
my chevalier; yet the motion fet both 
his wounds bleeding afreſh; and it wag 
with difficulty they again ſtopped the 
blood. 

We brought him alive to the neareſt 
cottage; and he gave orders to me to 
diſpatch to you the packet J herewith 
ſend ſealed up; and bid me write to you 
the particulars of this moſt unhappy 
affair; and give you -thanks, in his 
naiac, for all your favours and friend- 
{hip to him. 

Coatrary to all expectation, he lived 


over the night: but /vfered much, as 


well trom his wmpatience and diſappoints 
ment, as from his wounds; for he leem- 
et very unwiliing to die. | 

He was debrions, at times, in the two 
laſt hours; and then ſeveral times cried 
out, as if he had ſeen ſome frightful 
ſpectre, * Take' her away! Take her 


© av ay!? but Hamed nobody. And ſome- 


times praiſed ſome lady, (that Clariſſa, 
1 ſuppoſe, whom he had invoked when 
he received his death's wound) calling 


| her, © Sweet excellence! Divine crea- 
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ture! Fair ſufferer !'— And once he 
ſaid, * Look down, bleffed Spirit, look 
« down!'—And there ſtopt—his lips, 
however, moving. 

At nine in the morning, he was ſeized 
with convulſions, and fainted away ; and 
it was a quarter of an hour before he 
came out of them. | 

His few laſt words J muſt not omit, 
as they ſhew an ultimate compoſure ; 
which may adminiſter ſome conſolation 


to his honourable friends. 


« Blefſed— ſaid he, addreſſing him- 
ſelf no doubt to Heaven ; for his dying 
eyes were lifted up A ſtrong convul- 
ſion prevented him for a few moments 


ſaying more—But recovering, he again 


with great fervor (lifting up his eyes, 
and his ſpread hands) pronounced the 


word © Reed then, in a ſeeming eja- 
culation, he ſpoke inwardly ſo as not to 


be underſtood : at laſt, he diſtinctly pro- 


nounced theſe three words, 


LET THIS EXPIATE!' ” 
And then, his head ſinking .on his pil- 


low, he expired; at about half an hour 
alter ten. 

He little thought, poor gentleman ! 
his end ſo near: ſo had given no direc. 
tion about his body. I have cauſed it 
to be embowelled, and depoſited in a: 
vault, tilt 1 have orders from England. 

This, is a favour that was procured 


with difficulty; and would have been 


retuſed, had he not been an Engliſhman 
of rank: a nation with reaſon reſpected 
in every Auſtrian government For he 
had retuſed ghoſtly attendance, and the 
ſacraments in the Catholick way. 
his ſoul be happy, 1 pray God! 
I have had ſome trouble alſo, on ac- 
count of the manner of his death, from 
the magiſtracy here : who have taken the 
requiſite informations in the affair. And 
it has caſt ſome money. Of which, and 
of the dear chevalier's effects, I will 
give you a faithful account in my next. 
And fo, waiting at this place your com- 
mands, I am, S1R, your moſt faithful 
and obedient ſervant, Ps 
F. J. De LA Tour, 


CUSHCLUS l o N. 


: Suppoſed to be written by Mr. Bz1rorp. 


HAT remains to be mentioned 

for the ſatisfaction of ſuch of the 
readers as may be preſumed to have 
intereſted themſelves in the fortunes of 
thoſe other principles in the ſtory, who 
{ſurvived Mr. Lovelace, will be found 
ſummarily related as follows : 
The news of Mr. Lovtrace's un— 
happy end was received with as much 
grief by his own relations, as it was with 
exultation by the Harlowe- family, and 
by Miſs Howe. His own tamily were 


moſt to be pitied, becauſe, being ſin- 


cere admirers of the inimitable lady, 
they were greatly grieved for the injul- 
tice done her; and now had the additi- 
onal mortification of loſing the only male 


of it, by a violent death. 


That his fate was deſerved, was ſtill 
a heightening of their calamity, as they 
had, for that very reaſon, and his un- 
preparedneſs. for it, but too much 
ground for apprehention with regard to 
his future happineſs. While the other 
family, from their unforgiving ſpirit, 
and even the noble young lady above- 
mentioned, from her lively refentments, 
found his death ſome little, ſome tem- 


porary allevation, of the heavy loſs they 
3 5 


had ſuſtained, principally through his 
means. 

Temporary alleviation, we repeat, as 
to the Harlowe-family; for THEY were 
far from being happy or eaſy in their re- 
flectiens upon their own conduct, 
And till the lels, as the inconſolable 
mother reſted not, till ſhe had procured, 
by means of Colonel Morden, large ex- 
tracts from ſome of the letters that com- 
poſe this hiſtory, which convinced them 
all, that the very correſpondence which 
Clarita, while with them, renewed with 
Mr. Lovelace, was renewed for their 
fakes, more than for her own ; that the 
had given him no endouragement con— 
trary to her duty, and to that prudence 


for which the was ſo early noted: that 


had they truſted to a diſcretion which 
they owned ſhe had never brought into 
queſtion, ſhe would have extricated 
them and herſelf (as ſhe'once propoſed 
to her mother) from all difficulties as to 
Lovelace: that ſhe, if any woman ever 
could, would have given a glorious in. 
ſtance of a paſſion conquered, or at leaſt 
kept under, by reaſon, and by piety; 
the man being too immoral to be impli- 
citly beloved, The 
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The unhappy parents and uncles, 

from the peruſal of theſe extracts, too 
evidently for their peace, ſaw, that it 
was entirely owing to the avarice, the 
ambition, the envy, of her implacable 
brother and ſiſter, and the ſenſeleſs eon- 
federacy entered into by the whole fa- 
wily, to compel her to give her hand 
to a man ſhe muſt deſpiſe, or ſhe had 
not been a CLAR1$SA, and to their con- 
ſequent perſecution of her, that ſheever 
thought of quitting her father's houſe : 
and that even when the firſt entertained 
ſuch a thought, it was with intent, if 
poſſible, ro procure for herſelf a private 
aſylum with Mrs. Howe, or at ſome 
other place of ſafety, (but not with Mr. 
Lovelace, nor with any of the ladies of 
his family, though invited by the latter) 
from whence ſhe might propoſe terms 
which ought to have been complied 
with, and which were entirely conſiſt- 
ent with her duty— That though the 
found herſelf diſappointed of the hoped- 
tor refuge and protection, the intended 
not, by meeting Mr. Lovelace, to put 
herſelf into his power ; all that the aim- 
ed at by taking that ſtep, being to en- 
deavour to pacify ſo fierce a ſpirit, leſt 
he ſhould (as he indeed was determined 
to do) pay a viſit to her friends which 
might have been attended with fatal 
conſequences ; but was ſpirited away by 
him in ſuch a manner, as made her an 
object of pity, rather than of blame. 
' Theſe extracts further convinced 
them all, that it was to her unaffected 
regret, that ſhe found, that marriage 
was not in her power afterwards for a 
long time; and at laſt, but on one occa- 
lion, when their unaatural cruelty to» 
her (on a new application ſhe had made 
to her aunt Hervey, to procure mercy 
and pardon) rendered her incapable of 
receiving his proftered hand; and ſo 
obliged her to ſuſpend the day; intend- 
ing only to ſuſpend it, till recovered. 

They ſaw with equal abhorrence of 
Lovelace, and of their own cruelty, 
and with the higheſt admiration of her, 
That the majeſty of her virtue had aw- 
ed the moſt daring ſpirit in the world, 
ſo that he durit not attempt to carry his 
baſe deſigns into execution, till, by 
wicked potions, he had made her ſenſes 
the previous ſacrifice. 

But how did they in a manner adore 
her memory ! How did they recriminate 
upon each other | when they found, 
that ſhe had not only preſerved herſelf 
from repeated ontrage, by the mot 
Slorious and intrepid behaviour, in de- 


0 . 


fiance, and to the utter confuſion, of 
all his. libertine notions; but had the 
fortitude, conſtantly, and with a noble 
diſdain, to reject him, —Whomi—Why, 
the man the once conld have loved, 
kneeling for pardon, and begging to be 
permitted to make her the beit repara- 
tion then in his power to make her; 
that is to ſay, by marriage. His for- 
tunes high and unbroken. She his pri- 
ſoner at-the time in a vile houſe: rejected 
by all her friends; upon repeated ap- 
plication to them, for mercy and forgive- 
neſs, rejected Mercy and forgiveneſs, 
and a laſt bleſſing, atterwards imploring; 
and that as much to lighten their future 
re morſes, as for the comfort of her own 
pious heart—Yet, though ſavagely re- 
fuſed, on a ſuppolition that ſhe was not 
ſo near her — as was repreſented, de- 
parted, forgiving and blefling them all. 

Then they recollected, that her poſt - 
humous letters, inſtead of reproaches, 
were filled with comtortings: that ſhe 
had in her laſt will, in their own way, 
laid obligations upon them all; obliga- 
tions which they neither deſerved nor 
expected; as if ſhe thought to repair 
the injuſtice which ſelf-partiality made 
ſome of them conclude done to them by 
her grandtather in his will, 

Theſe intelligences and recollections 
were perpetual {ubjectsof recrimination 
to them: heightened their anguich tor 
the lofs of a child who was the glory ot 
their family; and not ſeldom made thein 
{hun each other, (at the times they were 
accuſtomed to meet together) that they 
might avoid the mutual reproaches of 
eyes that poke, when tongues were 
lilent—Their ſtings allo ſharpened by 


time! What an unhappy tamily was 


this! Well might Colonel Morden, in 
the words of Juvenal, challenge all 
other miſerable families to produce ſuch 
a growing diſtreſs as that of the Har- 
lowes (4 tew months before lo happy!) 
was able to produce 


© Humani gere- ii mores tibi „e vclenti 

0 Sufficit una di pautss ce mſume dies, & 

* Dicere te miſerum, pig uam illine wenerits 
ande. 


Mrs. HARLO we lived about two years 
and an half, atter the lamented death of 
her CLAEKISS&X. 

Mr. HakLowe had the additional 
affliction to ſurvive his lady about halt 


a year; her death, by new-pointing his 


former anguith and remorſe, haſte nivg 


his own. 


Both, in their laſt hours, however, 
cemforted 
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comforted themſelves, that they ſhould 


de reſtored to their BLESSED daughter, 


as they — (from the time that they 
were. acquainted with the above particu- 
lars of her ſtory, and with her happy 
exit) called her. 

They both lived, however, to ſee their 
ſon James, and their daughter Arabella, 
married: but not to take joy in either 
of their nuptials. | 

Mr. James HarLowe married a 
woman of family, an orphan; and is 
obliged, at a very greatexpenc», to ſup- 
port his claim tv eſtates, which were his 

rincipal inducement to make his ad- 
dreſſes to her; but which, to this day, 


he has not recovered ; nor is likely to 


recover; having very powerful adver- 


. faries to contend with, and a title to aſ- 


ſert, which admits ot litigation; and 
he not bleſſed with ſo much patience 
as is neceſſary to perſons embarraſſed 
in law. | 

What is further obſervable with re- 
gard to him, 1s, that the match was en- 
tirely of his own head, againſt the ad- 
vice of his father, mother, and uncles, 
who warned him of marrying in this 
lady a law-fuit for life. His ungene- 


Tous behaviour to his wife, for what ſhe 


cannot help, and for what is as much 
ker misfortune as 4s, has occaſioned 
ſuch eſtrangements between them, (ſhe 
being a woman of ſpirit) as, were the 
law ſuits determined, even more fas 
vourably than probably they will be, 


muſt make him unhappy to the end of 


his lite. He attributes all his misfor- 
tunes, whenhe opens himſelf to the few 
friends he has, to hrs vile and cruel treat- 
ment of his angelick jijler. He contelles 
theſe misfortunes. to be juit, without 
having temper to acquieſce in the ac- 
knowledged juſtice. One month 
every year he puts on mourning, and 
that month commences with him on the 
7th of September, during which he 


thats himſelt up from all company, Fi- 


nally, he is looked upon, and often 
calls himſelt, | | 


THE MOST MISERABLE OF BEINGS. 


ARABELLA'S fortune became a temp- 
tation toa man of quality to make his 
addreſſes to her: his title an induce- 
ment with her to approve of him. Bro- 
thers and liſters, when they are not 
friends, are generally the ſharpeſt ene- 
mies to each other. He thought too 
much was done for her in the lettle- 
ments.. She thought not enough. And 
for ſome years paſt, they have to heartily 


in 


joy, it is in being told of ſome new 
misfortune or diſpleaſure that happens 
to the other. Indeed, beſore they came 
to an open rupture, they were conti 
nually loading each other, by way of 
| exonerating themſelves, (to the addi- 
| tional difqmet of the whole family) with 
the principal 7 of their implacable 
behaviour and ſordid cruelty to their 
admirable ſiſter.— May the reports that 
are ſpread of this lady's further un. 
happineſs from her lord's tree life; a 
fault ſhe juſtly thought ſo odious in 
Mr. Lovelace, . that would not 
have been an inſuperable objection with 
her to his addreſſes;) and of his pub. 
liek flights and contempt of her, and 
even ſometimes of his perſonal abuſes, 
which are ſaid to be owing to her im- 
patient fpirit, and violent paſſions ; be 
utterly groundleſs.— For, what-a heart 
muſt that be, which would wiſh ſhe 
-might be as great a torment to herlelf, 
as ſhe had aimed tobe to her liſter ? Eſ- 
pecially as the regrets to this hour, and 
declares that ſhe ſhall, to the laft of her 
lije, her cruel treatment of that filter; 
and (as well as her brother) is but tag 


happineſs. 

Mc. ANTHONY and Mr. Jonas 

HarLoOWE are (til [at the writing of 
this] living: but often declare, that, 
with their beloved nieee, they lot all 
the joy of their lives: and lament, 
without reſerve, in all companies, the 
unnatural part they were induced ty 
take againſt her, 
Mr. SOLMEsS is alfo ſtill living, it 3 
man of his caſt may be-ſaid to live; tor 
his general behaviour and ſordid man— 
ners are ſuch as juſtity the averſion the 
excellent lady had to him. ' He has, 
moreover; found his addreſſes rejected 
by ſeveral women of far inferior tor- 
tunes (great as his own are) to thole 0! 
the lady to whom he was encguraged 19 
alpiie. | 

Mr. Mowsray and Mr.-Tout 
VILLE having leſt the man in Whale 
converſation they ſo. much delighted; 
ſhocked and awakened by the fevers 
unhappy cataſtrophes before their eyes 
and having always rather ductile and 
dictating hearts ; took their friend Be 
ford's advice: converted the remainde 
of their fortunes into annuities for ke; 
and retired, the one into Vorkſhire, dle 
other into Nottinghamſhire, of which 
counties they are natives: their friend 
Belford managing their concerns 1d 
them, and correſponding with them, 


hated each other, that if either know a 


and having more aud more i 


ready to attribute to that her own un- 
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time he ſees them, (which is once or 


twice a year, when they come to town) 
that they will become more and more 
worthy of their names and families. 


* 


As thoſe ſiſters in iniquity, SALLY | 


Makrix and Polly HoRrTON, had 


abilities and education ſuperior to what 


creatures of their caſt generally can 
bout of: and as their hiſtories are no 
where given in the preceding papers, in 


curioſity, as well as anſwering the good 
end deſigned by the publication of this 
work, to give a brief account of their 
parentage, and manner of training-up, 


into, and of what became of them, af- 


Sinclair. ; 

Satry MARTIN was the daughter 
of a ſubſtantial mercer at the court end 
of the town; to whom her mother, a 
grocer's daughter in the city, brought 
a handſome fortune; and both having 
a gay turn, and being fond of the fa. 
ſhions which it was their buſineſs to 
promote: and which the wives and- 
daughters of the uppermoſt tradeſmen 
lelpecially in that quarter of the town) 
generally aifect to follow; it was no 
wonder that they brought up their 
daughter accordingly : nor that ſhe, who 
was a very ſprightly and ready-witted 
girl, and reckoned very pretty and very 
yenteel, ſhould every year improve upon 
uch examples. 3 

She early found herſelf miſtreſs of 


it cannot fail of gratifying the reader's 


#hich they are frequently mentioned; 


1 


preparative to the vile courſes they fell 


ter the dreadful exit of the infamous 


| 


; herſelf, All ſhe did was right: all ſhe 
it 2 WW was admired. Early, very early, 
for WY vid me Giſmifs bluſhes from her check. 
a, de could not bluſh, becauſe ſhe could 
the got doubt: and ſilence, whatever was 
ba Wh the ſubject, was as much a ftranger to 
cted ber, as difidence. 
we. She never was left out of any party 
. . of pleaſure, after ſhe had paſſed her 
00 natg year ; and, in honour of her prat- 
tung vein, was conſidered as a principal 
— perlon in the frequent treats and enter- 
dale eaments which her parents, fond of 
ted; uxurous living, gave with a view to 
ven "creaſe their acquaintance for the ſake 
* of their buſineſs ; not duly refletting, 
Be * the part they ſuffered her to take 
het m what made for their intereſt, would 
ifs: provably be a means to quicken the 
6 0 Fppetites, and ruin the morals of their 
ld ug er for whoſe ſake, as an only 
2 r | hey were ſolicitous to obtain 
* The cmi ſo much a woman, what 
ere de won de? 
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At fifteen or fixteen, the affected, 
both in dreſs and manners, to ape ſuch 
of the quality, as were moſt apiſh. The 
richeſt ſilks in her father's ſhop were 
not too rich for her. . At all publick 
diverſions ſhe was the leader, inftead 
'of the led, of all her temale kindred 
and acquaintance, though they were a 
third oider than herfelf. . She would 
buſtle herſelf into a place, and make 
room for her more baſhtul companions, 
through the frowus of the firſt poſſeſſors, 


at a crouded theatre, leaving every-one 


near her amazed at her ſelf- conſequence, 
wondering ſhe had no ſervant to keep 
place for her; whiſperingly enquiring 
who ſhe was; and then ſitting down ad- 
miring her fortitude. - 
She officioufly made herſelf of conſe- 


} quence to the moſt noted players; who, 


as one of their patroneſſes, applied to 
her for her intereſt on their benefit- 
nights. She knew the chriſtian, as well 
as ſur- name of every pretty fellow whe 
frequented publick places; and affected 
to {peak of them by the former. | 

Thofe who had not obeyed the call 
her eyes always made upon all of them 
for notice at her entrance dur before ſhe 
took her ſeat, were ſpoken of with. 
haughtineſs, as Jacks, or Toms; while 
her favourites, with an affectedly- en- 
dearing famiharity, and 1 of 
accent, were Jackeys and Tommys; 
and if they ſtobd very high1n her graces, 
Dear Devils, and Agrecable Loads. 

She fat in judgment, and an inexora- 
ble judge ſhe was, upon the actions and 
conduct of every man and woman of 
quality and faſhion, as they became the 
inbjects of converſation. She was deep- 
ty learned in the ſcandatous Chronicle: 
ſhe made every character, every praife, 
and every cenſure, ſerve to exalt her- 
felf., She ſhould ſcorn to do ſo or fo !— 
Or, That was ever her way; and quft 
what ſhe did, or liked to do ; and judging 
herſelt by the vilenefs of the moſt vile 
of her ſex, ſhe wiped her mouth, and 
fat down ſatisfied with her own virtue, 

She had her chair to attend her where - 
ever the went, and found people among 
her betters, as her pride ftooped to call 
fume of the molt infigniticam people in 
the world, to encourage her viſits. 

She was practiſed in all the arts of 
the card-table: a true Spartan gul; 
and had even corrage, occationally, to 
wrangle off a derettron. Late hours 
(turning night into day, and day inte 
night) were the almoſt unavoiduble con- 
ſequences of her frequent play, Her 
parents pleaſed thepiſclves what their 
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Sally had a charming conſtitution : and 
as long as ſhe ſuffered not in henhealth, 
they were regardleſs of her mora 

The needle the hated : and mad&e.the | 
conſtant ſubjects of her ridicule the fine 
works that uſed to employ, and keep 
out of idleneſs, luxury, and extrava- 
gance, and at home, (were they. have 
been of no other ſervice) the women of 
the laſt age, when there were no Vaux- 
halls, Ranelaghs, Marybones, and ſuch 
like places.of diverſion, to dreſs out tor, 
and gad after. 

And as to family-management, her 
parents had not required any Kknow- 
| ledge of that ſort from her; and ſhe 
conſidered it as a qualification only ne- 
ceſſary for hirelings, and the low-born, 
and as utterly unworthy of the attention 
of a modern fine lady. x 

Her twentieth year, to her own equal 
wonder andregret, paſſed over her head, 
and ſhe had not had one otter that her 
pride would admit her to accept of. 
A girl from fifteen to eighteen, her 
beauty then beginning to bloſſom, will, 
as a new thing, attract the eyes of men : 
but it ſhe make her face cheap at pub- 
lick places, ſhe will find, that new faces 
will draw more attention than fene faces 
conſtantly feen. But this obſervation. 
onght young ladies always to have in 
their heads, that they can hardly ever 
expect to gratity their vanity, and at 
the ſame time gain the admiration of 
men worthy of making partners for 
life. They may, in ſhort, have many 
admirers at publick places, but not one 
lover. | 

Sally Martin knew nothing of this 
do*trize, Her beauty was in it's bloom, 
and yet ſhe found herſelt neglected. — 

Sally Martin, the mercer's daughter: 
* ſhe never fails being here ;'—was the 
an{wer, and the accompanying oblſer— 
vation, made to every queltioner, Who 
is that lady?“ | 

At lait, her deſtiny approached. Tt 
was at a maſquerade that ſhe firſt faw 
the gay, the handſome Lovelace, who 
was juſt returned from his travels. She 
was immediately ſtruck with his figure, 
and with the brilliant things that the 
heard fall from his lips as he happened 
to {it near her. He, who was not then 
ooking out for a wife, was taken with 

Sally's ſmartneſs, and with an air that 
at the ſame time ſhewed her to beequally 
genteel and ſelſ-ſigniſicant; and (igns 
of approbation mutually paſſing, he 
wal no ditficulty in acquainting him- 
felf where to viſit her next day. And 


yet it was ſome mortification to a per- 


ſon of her ſelf-conſequence, and gay 
appearance, to ſubmit to be known by 
o tine a young gentleman as. no more 
than a mercer's daughter. So natural 


is it for a girl bronght up as Sally was, 


to be occaſionally aſhamed of thoſe 
whoſe folly had ſet her above herſelf, 
But whatever it might be to Sally, 
it was no diſappointment to Mr. Love. 
lace, to find his - miſtreſs of no higher 


degree; becauſe he hoped to reduce her, 


ſoon to the loweſt condition that an un. 


happy woman can fall into. 


But when Miſs Martin had informed 
herſelf, that her lover was the nephew 
and, preſumptive-heir of Lord M. ſhe 
thought him the very man for whom ſhe 
had been. fo long and ſo impariently 
looking out; and for whom it was 
worth her while to ſpreak her tails, 
And here it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that it is very probable, that Mr, 
Lovelace had Sally Martin in his 
thoughts, and perhaps two or thre: 
more whoſe hopes of marriage from 
him had led them to their ruin, when 
he drew the following whimſical pic- 
ture, in a letter to his friend Beltord, 
not inſerted in the preceding collection. 

« Methinks,” ſays he, © I fee a young 
couple in courtſhip, having each a de- 
ſign upon the other: the girl plays off: 
© ſhe is very happy, as ſhe is: ſhe can- 
© not be happier; ſhe will not change 
© her lingle flate: the man, I will ſup- 
* poſe, is one who does not confeſs, that 
© he deſires not that ſhe'/iould 7 ſhe holds 
© ready a net under her apron ; he ano- 
ther under his coat; each intending to 
throw it over each other's neck; ſhe 

© over his, when her pride is gratified, 
and ſhe thinks ſhe can be ſure of him; 
© he over hers, when the watched-for 
yielding moment has carried conſent 
too far—And ſuppoſe he happens 10 
© be the more dextreus of the two, and 
© whips his net over her, before ſhe can 
© caſt hers over him; how, I would fain 
* know, can ſhe be julily entitled to cry 
© out upon cruelty, barbarity, deception, 
© ſacrifices, and all the reſt of the excla- 
© matory nonſenſe, with which the pretty 
© fools, in ſuch a caſe, are apt to din the 
© ears of their conquerors? Is it not ju 
«© thinkeſt thou, when ſhe makes her ap- 
© peals to gods and men, that both god 
© and men ſhould laugh at her, and hit- 
© ting her in the teeth with her om 
© ſelonious intentions, bid her fit dow! 
„ patiently under her deſerved dilap- 
« pointment ?? | 

In ſhort, Sally's parents, as well as 
herſelf, encouraged Mr. Lovelaces'” 
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fits, They thought they might truſt to 
4 diſcretion in her which ſhe herſelf was 
too wiſe to doubt. Pride they knew ſhe 
hid, And that, in theſe caſes, is often 
called diſcretion.—* Lord help the {ex,” 
ſays Lovelace, if they had not pride!” 
Nor did they ſuſpect danger from that 
ſpecious air of ſincerity, and gentleneſs 
sf manners, which he could aſſume or 
lay aſide whenever he pleaſed, 

The ſecond maſquerade, which was 
no more than their third meeting abroad, 
completed her ruin, from fo practiſed, 
though ſo young a deceiver ; and that 
before ſhe well knew the was in danger: 


for, having prevailed on her to go off 


with him about twelve o'clock to his 
aunt Forbes's, a lady of honour and tor- 
tune, to whom he had given reaſon to 
expect her future niece, {the only hint 
of marriage he ever gave her] he car- 
ried her to the houſe of the wicked wo- 
man, who bears the name of vinclair in 
theſe papers: and there, by promiſes, 
| which ſhe underſtood in the favourable 
| ſenſe, (for where a woman loves, ſhe 
dom doubts enough for her own fate. 
ty) obtained an eaſy conqueſt over a vir- 
tue that was little more than nominal. 
He found it not difficult ta induce her 
to proceed in the guilty commerce, till 
tlie eftects of it became too apparent to 


J WT, Ak 


be hid. Her parents then (in the firſt 
. tury of their diſappointment, and veta- 
Ll tion, tor being deprived of all hopes of 
ls ſuch a ſon-in-law) turned her out of 
)- doors, 

to Her diſgrace thus publiſhed, the be- 
ke came hardened ; and, protected by her 
d, ſeducer, whole favourite miſtreſs ſhe 
Mm; then was, ſhe was ſo incenſed againit her 
for parents for an indignity ſo little ſuiting 
ent with her pride, and the head they had 
% aays given her, that ſhe refuſed to 
ud return to them, when, repenting of 


ter paſſionate treatment of her, they 
woul: have been reconciled to her : and, 
becoming the favourite daughter of her 
mother Sinclair, at the perſuaſions of 
la- that abandoned woman, ſhe practiſed to 


etty Ng on an abortion, which ſhe effect- 
the d, though the was ſo far gone, that it 
jun 2d like to have coſt her life. | 
af. Thus, unchaſtity her firſt crime, mur- 
gods Wer her next, her conſcience became 
hit- eared; and, young as ſhe was, and fond 
owl et her deceiver, ſoon grew indelicate 
own nou 


gh, having ſo thorough-paced a 
ay" bool-miſtreſs, to do all ſhe could to 
promote the pleaſures of a man who had 


| a3 lined her; ſcrupling not, with a ſpirit 
b vi- ruly diabolical, to endeavour to draw 
1 others to follow her ample. And 

's hardly to be believed what miſchieſs 


of this ſort ſhe was the means of effect. 
ing; woman confiding in, and daring 
woman; and ſhe a creature of ſpecious 
appearance, and great art. 

PoLLy HoRro was the daughter of 


a gentlewoman, well deſcended ; whoſe 


| huſband, a man of family, and of ho- 


nour, was a captain in the Guards. 

He died when Polly was about nine 
years of age, leaving her to the care ot 
her mother, a lively young lady of about 
twenty-ſix ; with a genteel proviſion for 
borh. 

Her mother was extremely fond of her 
Polly; but had it not in Ac, to mani- 
feſt the true, the genuine fondneſs of a 
parent, by a ſtrict and guarded educa- 
tion; dreſling out, and viſiting, and be- 
ing vilited, by the gay of her own ſex, 
and caſting out her eye abroad, as one 
ready to tiy her fortune again in the 


| married ſtate. 


This induced thoſe airs, and a love to 
thoſe diverſions, which make a young 
widow, ot ſo lively a turn, the unfitteſt 
tutoreſs in the world, even to her own 


daughter. 


Mrs. Horton herſelf having had an 
early turn to mulick, and that fort of 
reading, which is but an earher debau- 
chery tor young minds, preparative to 
the groſſer at _ years; to wit, ro- 
mances and novels, ſongs and plays, and 
thoſe without diſtinétion, moral or im- 
moral, ſhe indulged her daughter in the 
ſame taſte; and at thoſe hours, when 
they could not take part in the more 
active and lively amuſements and L- 
times, as ſome call them, uſed to employ 
Miſs to read to her; happy enough in 
her own imagination, that while ſhe was 
diverting her own ears, and ſometimss, 
as the piece was, corrupting her own 
heart, and her.child's too, ſhe was teach- 
ing Miſs to read, and improve her mind; 
for it was the boaſt of every tea-table 
half-hour, That Miſs Horton, in propriety, 
accent, and emphaſis, ſurpaſſed all the young 
ladies of her age: and, at other times, 
complimenting the pleaſed mother— 
6 Bleſs me, Madam, with what a ſurprizing 
© grace Miſs Horton reads /—She enters into 
© the very ſpirit of her ſubjet—This ſhe. 
could have from nobody but you! An in- 
tended praiſe; but, as the ſubjects were, 
would have been a ſevere ſatire in the 
mouth of an enemy !—While the fond, 
the inconſiderate mother, with a deliglit- 
ed air, would cry, Why, I cannot but 
4, A/ Morton does credit to her tutorofs I” 

nd then a * Come hither, my befl love Je 
and, with a kiſs of approbation, What 
© a pleaſure to your dear papa, had he lived 
* to ſee your improvements, my Charmer le 
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Concluding with a ſigh of ſatisfaction ; 
her eyes turning round upou the circle, 
to take in all the filent applauſes of 
theirs. But little thought the fond, the 
fooliſh mother, what the plant would 
be, which was ſpringing up from theſe 
ſeeds! Little imagined ſhe, that her own 
ruin, as well as her child's, was to be 
the conſequence of this fine education; 


and that, in the ſame ill-fated hour, the 


honour both of mother and daughter 
was to become a ſacrifice to the in- 
triguing invader! FEY: 
his the laughing girl, when aban- 
doned to her evil deftiny, and in com- 
pany with her lifter Sally, and others, 
each recounting their ſettings- out, their 
rogreſs, and their fall, frequently re- 


ated to be her education and manner of! 


training- up. | | 
This, and to fee a ſucceſſion of hum. 
ble ſervants buzzing about a mother, 


who took too much pride in addrefles 


of that kind, what a beginning, what an 
example, to a conſtitution of tinder, ſo 
repared to receive the ſpark ſtruck, 
rom the ſteely forehead, and flinty heart, 
of ſuch a libertine, as at laſt it was their 
fortune to be encountered by | 
In ſhort, as Miſs grew up under the 
influences of ſuch a directreſs, and of 
books ſo light and frothy, with the in- 
flaming additions of muſick, concerts, 
operas, plays, afſemblies, balls, and the 
reſt of the rabble of amuſe ments of mo- 
dern life, it is no wonder, that, like early 


fruit, ſhe was ſoon ripened to the hand 


of the inſidious gatherer. 


At fifteen, ſhe owned, ſhe was ready 


to fancy herſelf the heroine of every no- 
vel, and of every comedy ſhe read, fo 
well did ſhe enter into the ſpirit of her 
ſubject : ſhe glowed to become the ob- 
ject of ſome hero's flame; and | emma 
Jonged to begin an intrigue, and even to 
be run away with by ſome enterprizing 
lover: and yet had neither confinement 
nor check to apprehend irom her indiſ- 
creet mother: which ſhe thought abſo. 
lutely neceſſary to conſtitute a Parthe- 
niſſa! | | 
Nevertheleſs, with all theſe fine mo- 
dern qualities, did ſhe complete her 
nineteenth year, before ſhe met with 


an)) addreſs of conſequence: one-half 


of her admirers being afraid, becauſe of 
her gay turn, and but middling fortune, 
to make ſerious applications for her fa. 
vourt while others were kept at diſtance, 
dy the ſuperior airs ſhe aſſumed; and a 
third ſort, not ſufficiently penetrating 
the foibles either _ ne _ daugh- 
ter, were kept t vppofed 
_ watchful care of the former, . 


— — * 


CONCLUSION. 


But when the man of intrepidity and 
intrigue was found, never was heroine 
ſo ſoon ſubdued, never goddefs ſo eaſily 
ſtript of her celeſtials! For, at the ope. 
ra, a diverſion at which neither ſhe nor 
her mother ever miſſed to be preſent, 
ſhe beheld the ſpecious Lovelace ; be. 
held him inveſted with all the airs of 
heroick inſult, reſenting a flight affront 
oftered to his Sally Martin, by two gen- 
tlemen who had known her in her more 
hopeful ſtate, one of whom Mr. Love. 
lace obliged to ſneak away with a broken 
head, given with the pummel of his 
ſword, the other with a bloody noſe; 
neither of them well ſupporting that 
readineſs of offence, which, it ſeems, 
was a part of their known characters to 
be gnilty of. 

The gallantry of this action drawing 
every by-ſtander on the fide of the hero, 
O the brave manÞP cried Polly Horton 
aloud to her mother, in a kind of rap. 
ture; * How needful the protection of the 
* brave to the fair] with a ſoftneſs in her 
voice, which the had taught herſelf, to 
ſuit her fancied kz2k4 condition of life. 

A ſpeech fo much in his favour, could 
not but take the notice of a man who 
was but too ſenſible of the advantages 


which his fine perſon, and noble air, gave 


him over the gentler hearts, who wasal- 
ways watching every female eye, and 
who had his ears continually turned to 
every affected voice; for that was one 
of his indications of a proper ſubject to 
be attempted—* Afettation of every ſort, 
he uſed to ſay, * zs @ certain fign of 0 
turned head ; of a faulty judgment: ond 
© upon ſuch a haft I ſeldom build in vam. 
He inſtantly reſolved to be acquain 
with a young creature, who ſeemed (0 
ſtrongly prejudiced in his favour. Neve! 
man had a readier invention for all ſort 
of miſchief. He gave his Sally her cue 
He called her iter in their hearing. And 
Sally whiſperingly gave the young lad 
and her mother, in her own way, tht 
particulars of the affront ſhe had rece: 
ed; making herſelf an angel of light, t 
caſt the brighter ray upon the charat!* 
of her heroick brother. She parti: 
larly praiſed his known and appro 
courage; and mingled with her pra'® 
of him, ſuch circumſtances relating 
his birth, his fortune, and endowmen5 
as left him nothing to do but to fall 
love with the enamoured Polly. 
Mr. Lovelace preſently ſaw what tv" 
to give to his 37 eee 3 1 
et of manners ſo gentle! hit the Jon 
14 taſte: 127 Sale ſhe ſuſpect ti 
heart, that ſuch an aſpect cover 
* This was the man! the very man” 
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whiſpered to her mother : and, when 
the opera was over, his ſervant procur- 
ing a coach, he undertook, with his 
ſhecious liſter, to ſet them down at their 
own lodgings, though fituated a quite 


different way from his : and there were | 
they prevailed upon to alight, and par- 


take of a f1'ght repaſt. 
Sally preſſed them to return the fa- 


vour to her at her aunt Forbes's, and 


hoved it would be before her brother 
went to his own ſeat. | 

They promiſed her, and named their 
evening. 

A iplendid entertainment was pro- 
vided. The gueſts came, having in the 
interim found all that was ſaid of his 
name, and family, and fortune, to be 
true. Perſons of ſo little ſtrictneſs in 
their own morals, took it not into their 
heads to be very inquilitive after his. 

Muſick and dancing had their ſhare 
in the entertainment: theſe opened 
their hearts, already halt-opened by 
love: the aunt Forbes, and the lover's 


- lifter, kept them open by their own ex- 


ample: the hero ſung, vowed, 'pro- 
miſed : their gratitude was moved, their 
delights were augmented, their hopes 
increaſed ; their confidence wasengaged; 
all their appetites up in arms; the rich 
wines co-operating ; beat quite off their 
guard, and not thought enough remain- 
ing for ſo much as ſuſpicion; Miſs, de- 
tached from her mother by Sally, ſoon 
tell a ſacrifice to the ſucceſsful intriguer. 
The widow herſelf, half intoxicated 
and raiſed as ſhe was withartful mixtures, 
and inflamed by love, unexpectedly ten- 
dered by one of the libertines, his con- 
ſtant companions, (to whom an oppor- 
tuntty was contrived to be given to be 
alone with her, and that cloſely followed 
by importunity) fell into her daughter's 
error. The conſequences of which, in 
length of time, becoming apparent, 
grief, ſhame, remorſe, ſeized her heart, 
(her own indiſcretion not allowing her 
to arraign her daughter's) and ſhe ſur- 
vived not her delwery; leaving Polly 
with child likewiſe : who, when deli- 
vered, being too fond of the gay de- 
luder to renounce his company, even 
when the found herſelf deluded, fell 
into a courſe of extravagance and diſ- 
ſoluteneſs; ran through her fortune in 
a very little time; and, as an high pre- 
terment, at laſt, with Sally, was ad- 
mitted a quarter partner with the de- 
teſtable Sinclair. | 
All that is neceſſary to add to the 
hiſtory of theſe unhappy women, will be 
comprized in a very little compaſs. 


CONCLUSION, 


| clair, they kept on the infamous trade 
with too much ſucceſs; till an accident 
happened in the houſe—A gentleman 


of tamily killed in it in a frav, contend- 
ng with another for a newgvamp'd face, 
Sally was accuſed of holding the geatle- 


man's arm, while his more favoured 


adverſary ran him through the heart, 
and then made off. And ſhe being tried 
tor her life, narrowly eſcaped. 55 


This accident obliged them to break 


up honſe-keeping ; and not having been 
frugal enough of their ill-gotten gains, 
(lavithing upon one, what they got by 
another) they were compelled, for ſub- 
liſtence take, to enter themſelves as un- 
der-managers in ſuch another houſe as 
their own had been. In which ſervice, 
ſoon after, Sally died of a fever and 
ſur feit got by a debauch : and the other, 
about a month after, by a violent cold, 
occaſioned through careleſſneſs in a ſa- 
livation. 


ing characters; for it might be deſcend« 
ing too low to mention the untimely 
ends of Dorcas, and of Millan, Mr. 
Lovelace's wicked ſervant ; and the pin- 
ing and conſumptive ones of Betty Barnes 
and Foſeph Leman, unmarried both, and 
in leſs than a year after the happy death 
of their excellent young lady. 

The good Mrs. NorTON paſſed the 
{mall reinainder of her life, as happily 
as ſhe wiſhed, in her beloved folter- 
daughter's dairy-houſe, as it uſed to be 
called: as ſhe wiſhed, we repeat; for ſhe 
had too ſtrong aſpirations after another 
life, to be greatly attached to thls. 


time in doing good by her advice, and 
by the prudent management of the fund 
committed to her direction. 3 
lived an exemplary life from her yout 
upwards; and ſeen her ſon happily ſet- 
tled in the world; ſhe departed with 
eaſe and calmneſs, without pang or a- 
gony, like a tired traveller, falling ints 
a tweet ſlumber: her laſt words ex- 
prefling her hope of being reſtored. to 
the child of her boſom ; and to her own 
excellent father and mother, to »hoſg 
care and pains ſhe owed that good edus 
cation to which ſhe was indebted for all 
her other bleflings. | 
The poors fund, which was commit- 
ted to her care, ſhe reſigned, a week 
before her death, into the hands of Mrs. 
Hickman, according to the direction of 
the will, and all the accounts and diſ- 


with ſuch an ex«@tnefs, that the lady de- 
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Happier ſcenes open for the remain- 


She laid out the greateſt part of her 


burſements with it; which the had kept 


clares, ſhe will follow her method, and 
After the death of the profligate Sin | only _—_ ta diſcharge thetrult as ot. 
75 2 OE | us 


lame. 
los him to recommend four objects 
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Miſs How was not to be perſuaded 
to quit her mourning for her dear triend, 
until ſix months were fully expired: 
and then ſhe made Mr. HicxMAN one 
of the happieſt nien in the world. A 
woman of her fine ſenſe and underſtand - 
ing, married to a man of virtue and 
good- nature. (who had not poſt capreal 
errors to reflect upon, and to abate his 
joys, and whoſe behaviour to Mys. 
Hickman is as afteCtionate, as it was re- 
ſpecttu} to Miſs Howe) could not. do 
otherwiſe. , 'l hey are already bleijed 
with two fine children; a daughier, to 
whom, by joint conſent, they have 
given the name ot her beloved friend; 
and a fon, who bears that of Is father. 


She has allotted to Mr. Hickman, 


ho takes delight in doing good, (and 
that as much for it's own fake, as to 
oblige her) hrs part of the management 
at the poor's tund; to be accountable 
for it, as ſhe pleaſantly ſays, to fer. She 
h1s appropriated every Thuriday morn- 
ing for ker part of that management; 
and takes fo ſuch delight in the taſk, 
that ſhe declares it to be one of the moſt 
agreeable of her amuſements. And the 
more agreeable, as the teaches - every- 
one whom ſhe benefits, to te memory 
of lier departed friend; to whom ſhe at- 
tributes the merit of a er own chari- 
ties, as well as the honour of thoſe 
which ſhe diſpenſes in purſuance of her 
will. 

She has declared, that this fund ſhall 
never fail while the lives. She has even 


| 


engaged her mother to contribute annu- 


ally to it. And Mr. Hickman has ap- 
propriated twenty pounds à year to the 
In conlideration of which ſhe al- 


yearly to partake of it. —A/lows, is her 
itvle; for the aſſumes the whole preroga- 
tive of d:ipenling this charity; the on/y 
prerogative the does or has occaſion-to aſ- 
fume. In every other caſe, there is but 


one will between them; and that is ge- 


nerally As or hers, as either ſpeaks firſt, 
upon any ſubject, be it what it will. 
Mxs. Hic kMAxN, ſhe ſometimes as plea- 
fantly as generouſly tells him, mult not 
guite forget that ſhe was once Miss 
Hows, decauſe if he had not loved her 


as ſuch, and with all her foibles, the 


had never been MnRs. HiCKMAN- 
Neverthelefs ſhe ſerioudy, on all occa- 
ſions, and that to others, as well as to 


bimſelf, confeſſes, that ſhe owes him 


un retur nable obligations for his patience 

with her in HER day, and for his gene- 

tous behaviour o her in HIS. 

And {till the more highly dees the 
, — N 3 


— — 
eſteem and love him, as ſhe reflects 
upon his paſt kindneſs to her beloved 
friend; and on that dear friend's good 


opinion of him. Nor is it leſs grate. 


ful to her, that the worthy man joins 
moſt ſincerely with her in all thoſe re. 
ſpectful and affectionate recollections, 
which make the memory of the departed 
precious to ſurvivors. 


of humanity and affection, as to be un. 
concerned at the unhappy fate of his 
molt intimate friend. But when he 
reflects upon the untimely ends of fe. 
veral of his companions, but juſt men. 
tioned in the preceding hiſtory—On the 
ſhocking deſpondency and death of his 
poor friend Belton On the ſignal juſtice 
which overtook the wicked Tomlinſon— 
On the dreadtul exit of the infamous 
Sinclair On the. deep remorſes of his 


hand, on the example ſet him by the 
molt excellent of her ſex—and on her 
bleſſed preparation, and happy departure 
—And when he conſiders, as he often 
does with awe and terror, that his wicked 
habits were ſo rooted in his depraved 
heart, that all theſe warnings, and this 
lovely example, ſeemed to be but neceſſary 
to enable him to ſubdue them, and to 


are hardly ever afforded to men of his caſt, 
or (it they aze) but ſeldom attended with 
ſuch happy etleCts in the prime of youth, 
and in rhe full vigour of conſtitution :-- 
when-.he refleets upon all theſe things, 
he adores the mercv, which through 
theſe calls has ſnatched him as a brand 
out of the fire and thinks himſelf abliged 
to make 1t his endeavour to find out, and 
to retorm, any of thoſe who may have 
| been endangered by his means; as well 
as to repair to the utmoſt of his power, 
any damage or mitchiets which he nay 
have occaſioned to others, 

With regard to the truſt with which 
he was honoured by the inimitable lady, 
he had the pleafare of acquitting him- 
ſelf ot it in a very few months, to every- 
body's ſatisfaction ; even to that of the 
unhappy family; who ſent him their 
thanks on the occaſion. Nor was he, at 
delivering up his accounts, contented 
with religning the legacy bequeathed to 
him, to the uſes of the will. So that 
the poors fund, as it is called, is become 


laſting bank for relief of objects who 
beſt deſerve reliet. | 

There was but one earthly bleſſing 
which remained for Mr. Belford to with 


tor, in order, morally ſpeaking, wil 


* 
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Mr. BELFORD was not ſo deſtitute 


more valued friend—And, on the other 


reform ; and that ſuch awakening calls 


a very conſiderable ſum ; and will be 2 
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cure to him all his other bleſlings ; and 


that was, the greateſt of all worldly 


ones, a virtuous and prudent wife. So 
free a liver as he had been, he did not 
think that he could be worthy of ſuch 
a one, till, upon an impartial examina- 
tion of himſelf, he found the pleaſure 
ze had in his new reſolutions ſo great, 
and his abhorrence ot his former courles 


ſo fincere, that he was the leſs appre- 


henſive of a deviation. 

Upon this preſumption, having alſo 
kept in his mind ſome encouraging 
hints from Mr. Lovelace; and having 
been ſo happy as to have it in his power 
to oblige Lord M. and that whole noble 
family, by ſome ſervices grateful to 
them, (the requeſt for which from his 
unhappy friend was brought over, a- 
mong other papers, with the dead body, 
by De la Tour) he beſought that noble- 
man's leave to make his addreſles to 
Miſs CHaRLOTTE MoNTaGUE, the 
eldeit of his lord ſhip's two nieces: and 
making at the ſame time ſuch propoſals 
of ſettlements as were not objected to, 
his lordthip was pleaſed to uſe his pow- 
erful intereſt in his favour, And his 


. worthy niece having no engagement, 


the had the goodneſs to honour Mr. 
Belford with her hand; and thereby 
made him as completely happy as a man 
an be, who has enormities to reflect 
upon, which are out of his power to 
atone for, by realon of the death of 
me of the injured parties, and the r- 
reclarmableneſs of others. | 

Happy is the man who, in the time of 
health and ſtrength, ſees and reforms 
the errors of his ways !—But how nuich 
more happy is he, who has no capital 
and wiltul errors to repent of !—How 
urmixed and fincere muſt the joys of ſuch 
4 one come to him! 

Lord M. added bountitully- in his 
ie ume, as did alſo the two ladies his 
witers, to the fortune of their worthy 
ede. And as Mr. Belford has been 
vicied with a ſon by her, his lordihip 
te his death [which happened juſt three 
Wars after the untimely one of his un— 
lappy nephew} was pleaſed to deviſe to 
at fon, and to his deſcendants for 
ever, (ard in cafe of Lis death uumar-— 
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ried, to any other children of his niece} 


his Hertfordſhire eſtate, (deſigned for 
Mr. Loveace) which he made up to the 
value of a moiety of his reaVeſtates; be- 
queathing alſo a moiety of his perſonal 
to the lame lady. | 

Mis PaTTY MoNTAGUsE, a fine 
young lady, [to whom her noble uncle, 
at his death, deviſed the other moiety 
of his real and perſonal eſtates, includ- 
ing his feat in Berkſhire] lives at pre- 
ſent with her excellent ſiſter Mrs. Bel- 
ford, to whom ſhe removed upon Lord 
M.'s death: but, in all probability, will 
ſoon be the lady of a worthy baronet, of 
ancient family, fine qualities, and ample 
fortunes, jult returned from his travels, 
with a character ſuperior to the very 
good one he ſet out with: a caſe that 
very ſeldom happens, although the end 
of travel is improvement. 

Colonel MoRDEN, who, with ſo ma- 
ny virtues and accomplifhments, can- 
not be unhappy, in ſeveral letters to 
the executor, with whom he corre- 
ſponds from Florence, Chaving, ſince 
his unhappy affair with Mr. Lovelace, 
changed his purpoſe of coming ſo ſoon 
to relide in England as he had intended] 
declares, that although he thought him- 
ſelf obliged either to accept of what he 
took to be a challenge, as ſuch; or 
tame]v to acknowledge, that he gave up 
all reſentment ot his coulin's wrongs; 
and in a manner to beg pardon for hav- 
ing ſpoken freely of Mr. Lovelace be- 
hind his. back; and although at the 
time he owns he was not ſorry to be 
called upon, as he was, to take either 
the one courſe or the other; yet now, 
coolly reſtecting upon his beloved cou- 
ſin's reaſonings againſt duelling ; and 
upon the price it had too probably coſt 
the unhappy -man ; he wiſhes he had 
more tully conſidered thoſe words in 
his couſin's poſthumous letter“ If God 
«will allow him time for repentance, 
* why ſhould you deny it him ?? 

10 conclude—lhe worthy widow 
Lovick continues to live with Mr. Bel- 
ford ; and by her prudent behaviour, 
piety, and uſefulneſs, has endeared her- 
ſelt to her lady, and to the whole fa- 
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Author of thoſe celebrated and valuable Novz.s —PAME LA, SIR 


Nenn 
OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS or 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON, Eso. 


CHARLES GRANDISON, and CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
— —— — — r 


. I'S very celebrated Engliſh writer was born in the year of the Revolution, 
2688, and bred to the buſineſs of a Printer, which he exerciſed all his life with 
diſtinguiſhed eminence. Though he underſtocd no language but his own, yet he 
raiſed himſelf to a conſiderable degree of merit, and acquired a ſtill more conſi. 
derable potion of fame, as an author in the romance way. His Pamela, Clariſſa, 
and Sir Charles Grandſon, have bren univerſally read; and they ſhew a wonderful 
power over the paſſions, in which his ſtrength chiefly lay. His purpoſe was to pro- 
mote virtue and moral periection. Indeed nothing has fallen from Richardſon's 
pen but what breathes the moſt beautiful morality, and tends either to inſtil or to 
confirm the moſt rigid and exalted principles of virtue. His works bear the ſtamp 


of a good mind, as well as of an original genius. In-his Novels we at once dilco- 


ver this laudable, though rare, purity of intention, happily joined to a peculiar 
and almoſt unequalled power of fixing the attention. The two latter of theſe 
romances are longer than the firſt; on which account, ſome readers are tbo apt to 
be deterred trom entering on the peruſal of them, but, from experience, this idea 
ſoon gives place to an agreeable anxiety, which puts it in a manner out of their 
power to lay by the book till they have entirely got through it. 

The former part of Pamela appears to have been purpoſely written in a plain, 
homely ſtyle; yet is this ſtyle managed with ſuch art, that, though it may at firſt 
occaſion a momentary diſguſt, we can hardly travel through many pages before 
this unfavourable impreſſion wears off, and then we muſt acknowledge it to be the 
moſt winning and perſualive, yet at the ſame time the moſt natural 'and proper, 
that the wit of man could have imagined. The tender tale ſo winds about our 
hearts, that we think we are converſing with the amiable heroine ; and it is but 
upon reflection, we can be perſuaded we are only reading a fiction. It is true we 
meet with many perfections in this work: It exhibits to our view a mok engaging 
and intereſting object: It ſets up a moſt noble and exemplary model for ination; 
We ſee in it a complete pattern of worth, modeſty, innocence, and beauty, not 
only free from all. diſguiſe or affectation, but almoſt totally unconſcious of the 
power of her native charms ;—charms which never ftrike ſo ſure, 10. irrcliſtibly, 


as when their fair poſſeſſor ſeems ignorant of her having them; and regardleſs 


what effect they may produce on the beholder.—We ſee this weak and heipleſs 
creature aſſailed on the one hand, by the moſt alluring temptations; territied, on 


the other, by threats and ill-ufage ; ſurrounded, in ſhort, by ſnares of every kind, 
without any other guard, than a ſtrict virtue, and a ſtrong ſenfe of religion and 


duty. We lee her at laſt, by a ſtrenuous perſeverance in thoſe honeſt principles, | 
and the aſliſtance ot that Providence which always combats on the fide of helplels 


innocence, baffle every attempt upon her chaſtity, and finally meet with the te- 


ward fo juſtly due to the excellence of her character, and ſo well merited by 
repeated unſucce!stul trials of her honour, and repeated conquelts of her virtue 
over human infirmity, and female frailty.— While ſhe is purſuing her artleſs ſtory, 
every ſentence of the ſweet ruſtic attracts our notice, and cannot fail of making 
the deepeſt impreſſion on any heart ſuſceptible of the delicate pleaſure reſulting 
from a tender ſenſation; a pteaſure which thoſe who have not felt, can conceive 
no idea of, and therefore know not how to value; but which thoſe happy ſen 
who have experienced it, would not forego the luxury of taſting for all the wealth | 

of kingdoms. | | 
Sir Charles Grandſon abounds with ſtrokes of ſentiment, and contains many ad. 
mirable paſſages. The madneſs of Clementina is particularly ſtriking, and has been 
praiſed in the higheſt terms by that diſpaſſionate and judicious critic Mr. Warton. 
Of all the 2 of madneſs,” fays he, in his ingenious Eſſay on Poſt, 
« that. of Clementina, i the Hiftory of Sir Charles Grandiſon, is the moit deeply 
« ;ntereſting. I know not whether even the madneſs of Leer is wrought up and 
*« exprelled by ſo many ſtrokes of nature aud genuine paſſion. Shall 1 fay it 
: | | ; 40 pedanty 


